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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

IF,  to  adopt  an  utterly  improbable  supposition,  I  had  been 
permitted  to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  I  should  have  proposed  a  very  simple  mode  of 
bringing  it  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  I  should  have  suggested 
that  in  the  hall  of  the  Conference,  in  its  committee  rooms,  and 
in  the  bedrooms  of  every  one  of  its  members,  placards  should 
have  been  displayed  day  by  day  and  night  after  night  quoting  our 
old  time-honoured  English  proverb,  "  You  can  take  a  horse  to  the 
water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink." 

Had  this  been  done  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  even  the 
most  bigoted  of  believers  in  International  Arbitration  should  not 
have  been  impressed  by  the  hard  plain  truth  that  they  were 
engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  taking  the  horse  to  the  water 
without  having  first  made  up  their  minds  as  to  how  the  horse 
was  to  be  coerced  into  swallowing  the  water  proffered,  supposing 
he  should  decline  to  drink.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Conference  has  done.  Its  members  have  proposed  any  number 
of  ingenious  devices  for  settling  international  disputes,  in  virtue 
of  which  pacific  arbitration  might  be  substituted  for  the  brutal 
arbitrament  of  war.  To  put  the  same  idea  into  more  ornate 
words,  the  Conference  has  spent  week  after  week  in  elaborating 
and  discussing  a  number  of  schemes  by  which  war  might  be 
rendered  an  obsolete  institution  provided  only  all  the  nations  of 
the  civilised  world  were  alike  agreed  as  to  their  adoption.  But 
as  yet  the  Conference  has  not  apparently  contemplated,  or  at  any 
rate  has  not  formulated,  any  process  by  which  nations  refusing 
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to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  International  arbiters  located  at 
the  Hague  might  be  coerced  into  compliance  with  their  edicts. 
This  course  of  procedure  can  only  be  defended,  even  in  theory,  by 
an  assumption  on  the  part  of  its  authors  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  so  hostile  to  the  bare  idea  of  war,  so  enamoured  of  the 
idea  of  universal  peace,  that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
national  ambitions,  their  national  independence,  and  even  their 
national  existence,  in  order  to  uphold  the  supreme  authority  of 
courts  of  arbitration,  under  whose  benign  sway  peace  would  be 
upheld  throughout  the  universe,  or  at  all  events  throughout 
Europe.  The  unreality  of  this  assumption  is  so  patent  as  to 
need  no  refutation.  The  only  fitting  comment  upon  it  is 
contained  in  the  phrase  so  familiar  to  schoolboys,  and  so  con- 
stantly employed  as  the  termination  of  Euclid's  problems,  "  Quod 
est  absurdum."  Until  the  learned  pundits,  who  are  engaged  in 
framing  rules  and  regulations  by  which  a  resort  to  war  should 
be  rendered  impossible,  are  able  to  suggest  some  practical  method 
by  which  these  rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  any  recalcitrant  nation, 
the  Hague  Conference  falls  within  the  same  category  as  that  of 
congresses,  whose  labours  are  devoted  to  discussing  the  solution 
of  insoluble  problems,  such  as  that  of  squaring  the  circle. 

If  this  point  of  view  is  correct  it  is  obvious  that  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  reforms  suggested  by  members 
of  the  so-called  League  of  Peace,  even  of  those  reforms  which 
may  possibly  command  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Conference,  is 
a  sheer  waste  of  time.  So  long  as  the  Conference  declines  to 
suggest  any  scheme  by  which  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
amorphous  body — which  the  champions  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion delight  in  describing  as  an  International  Parliament — can  be 
carried  into  practical  effect  as  against  recalcitrant  States,  the 
discussions  of  the  Hague  Congress  are  of  no  more  value  and 
possess  no  more  authority  than  the  opinions  which  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  approved  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions. 

As  an  indication,  however,  of  the  inherent  difficulties  which 
inevitably  attend  any  attempt  to  enforce  abstract  principles  with- 
out some  stronger  power  than  moral  force,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  on  the  employ- 
ment of  submarine  mines  as  a  legitimate  measure  of  warfare.  If 
their  use  or  disuse  could  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  Confer- 
ence, there  would  in  all  likelihood  be  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  favour  of  their  absolute  prohibition.  There  is  hardly  a  State 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New  which  has  not  a  vital  interest  in 
opposing  the  creation  of  artificial  perils  to  its  ships  and  its  subjects 
in  addition  to  those  already  more  than  amply  provided  by  the 
normal  dangers  of  the  sea. 
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The  practice,  introduced  during  the  recent  war  between 
Eussia  and  Japan,  of  sinking  submarine  mines  under  tracts  of  sea 
whose  surface  is  likely  to  prove  the  scene  of  maritime  warfare,  is 
not  only  in  itself  an  outrage  on  humanity  for  the  time  being,  but 
is  likely  to  prove  even  a  greater  outrage  upon  innocent  and 
unoffensive  neutrals  long  after  the  war  is  over  and  peace  has  been 
declared.  There  is  no  particular  danger  in  sinking  submarine 
mines,  but  to  raise  these  floating  explosives,  when  once  submerged, 
is  a  work  of  extreme  danger,  not  to  mention  cost.  While  the  mines 
remain  afloat  and  unexploded  they  constitute  a  grave  danger  to 
all  nations  whose  ships,  even  those  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce, 
traverse  the  deep  seas.  It  might  be  assumed  therefore  before- 
hand that  all  maritime  nations  would  have  been  unanimous 
in  denouncing  the  employment  of  submarine  mines  as  a  legitimate 
weapon  of  warfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  assumption  proved 
erroneous.  The  opposition  to  the  condemnation  of  floating  sub- 
marine mines  in  warfare,  even  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 
expression  of  opinion  which  there  was  absolutely  no  means  of 
carrying  out  except  as  a  pious  aspiration,  was  led  by  Eussia,  the 
very  Power  to  whom  the  League  of  Peace  owes  its  existence. 

After  weeks  of  careful  consideration  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  formulated  the  resolution  which,  according  to 
his  original  conception,  was  to  preclude  the  occurrence  of  any  war 
by  the  simple  process  of  passing  a  resolution  binding  all  the  great 
Powers  to  reduce  their  armies  and  navies  in  equal  proportions. 
The  British  representatives  at  the  Hague  Conference  are,  we  are 
now  told,  to  move  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in 
regard  to  the  limitation  of  military  charges,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
military  charges  have  considerably  increased  in  almost  all  countries  since  that 
year,  the  Conference  declares  that  the  question  is  more  than  ever  urgent  and 
that  it  is  to  be  desired  that  Governments  should  resume  the  study  of  this 
question. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  upon  parturition  the  mountain 
gave  birth  to  a  ridiculus  vms,  no  more  feeble  and  attenuated 
mouse  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  than  that  conceived  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  too  ashamed  of  his  off- 
spring even  to  present  it  in  person.  That  duty  has  been  left 
to  Lord  Eeay  or  Sir  Edward  Fry.  If  either  of  these  gentlemen 
has  a  particle  of  humour  in  his  composition  he  will  be  unable  to 
conceal  a  smile  when  he  has  to  announce  that  after  the  flourish 
of  trumpets  by  which  the  British  Premier  introduced  his  brilliant 
scheme  for  the  preservation  of  European  peace  by  the  consent- 
aneous reduction  of  all  European  forces  on  land  or  sea,  his 
grandiose  conception  has  fizzled  at  last  out  into  a  humble  sug- 
gestion that  at  some  time  unnamed,  some  unknownpower  should 
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resume  the  study  of  an  idea  which  its  author  is  still  unable  to 
formulate  distinctly. 

The  delegates  of  the  Czar  based  their  opposition  to  the  British 
proposals  on  the  simple  ground  that  as  Eussia  has  an  immense 
sea  coast  as  her  Pacific  frontier,  without  any  fortifications  or 
any  adequate  navy  to  defend  this  seaboard  from  invasion,  she 
is  compelled  to  sink  submarine  mines  in  order  to  protect  her 
Eastern  provinces  from  invasion  in  the  event  of  war.  To  my 
mind  the  refusal  of  Eussia  to  bind  herself  to  any  agreement 
which  might  restrict  her  power  of  defending  her  own  terri- 
tories against  invasion  by  any  hostile  maritime  Power,  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  If  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to 
invade  England,  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  scruple  as 
to  laying  down  sunken  mines  along  the  Straits  of  Dover,  not- 
withstanding the  absolute  certainty  that  these  submerged  ex- 
plosives must,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  forcing  our  enemies 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  invading  England  by  sea,  in  all  human 
probability  lead  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  any  number 
of  merchant  ships  engaged  in  lawful  and  useful  occupations. 
To  protect  their  own  country  from  the  horrors  of  an  armed 
invasion  is  the  first  duty  of  a  patriotic  race,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  ever  foreign  fleets  with  hostile  intent  should  be  seen 
approaching  the  British  shores,  they  would  find  the  space 
between  their  ships  and  the  beach  filled  with  every  kind 
of  submarine  explosives  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  I 
am  convinced  also  that  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  every 
hundred  would  wish  god-speed  to  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  were  fighting  the  battle  for  England,  whether  by  pouring 
broadsides  into  the  enemy  above  the  sea  or  by  endeavouring  to 
sink  submarine  mines  and  causing  these  mines  to  explode  under 
the  keels  of  the  enemy's  men  of  war. 

It  may  be  a  disappointment  to  believers  in  arbitration 
to  learn  that  in  a  rare  lucid  interval  the  Congress  refused 
to  express  any  corporate  opinion  as  to  whether  submarine 
mines  are  or  are  not  legitimate  modes  of  warfare.  It  may, 
however,  be  some  consolation  to  the  partisans  of  war  being 
conducted  on  peace  principles  to  reflect  that  even  if  every  member 
of  the  Congress  had  voted  in  favour  of  submarine  mines  being 
condemned  as  outrages  on  humanity,  every  independent  State  in 
Europe  and  America  would  put  down  submarine  mines  if  it 
considered  them  necessary  to  protect  her  own  independence,  and 
would  not  trouble  herself  whether  her  mode  of  defending  her  own 
territory  had  or  had  not  the  approval  of  the  League  of  Peace. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Hague  Conference  excites  even  less 
interest  in  these  islands  than  it  does  abroad.  Indeed,  the  only 
organ  of  British  public  opinion  which  appears  to  deem  the 
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proceedings  of  the  International  Arbitration  Congress  worthy 
of  serious  notice  is  the  Times  newspaper,  which  seems  to 
imagine  that  the  Hague  Conference  is  to-day  the  one  subject  of 
absorbing  putlic  interest  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  Great 
Britain  in  particular.  We  are  informed  every  morning  how 
one  crude  proposal  after  another  has  been  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  then  sent  back  to  the  general  body  of  the  Congress, 
then  discussed  with  an  infinity  of  speeches,  then  submitted  to 
a  vote  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  approval  commanding  a  majority 
of  votes,  inserted  in  the  archives  of  the  Conference  as  expressing 
the  judgment  of  the  nations  who  are  represented  at  the  Inter- 
national Areopagus. 

The  leading  eulogist  of  the  Conference  deplores  the  present 
state  of  things  by  saying,  "  It  is  regrettable  that,  on  a  question  of 
the  gravest  significance  for  the  shipping  interests  of  the  whole  world 
and  for  travellers  by  sea,  any  Power  should  still  maintain  the 
view  that  it  is  legitimate  to  sow  the  whole  seas  in  the  theatre  of 
war  with  submarine  mines."  In  theory  this  may  be  regrettable ; 
but  in  practice  the  conduct  of  every  serious  war  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  belligerents  themselves,  and  not  by  the  abstract 
opinions  of  neutral  nations,  who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  take  any  active  part  in  war. 

KOREA    AND  JAPAN 

The  one  practical  result  achieved  by  the  Hague  Conference 
is  that  it  has  led  indirectly  to  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea  and  to  the, consequent  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan.  In 
as  far  as  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  Korean  history  extends,  the 
kingdom  of  Korea  was  founded  by  Chinese  colonists  in  the  year 
1122  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  About  two  thousand  years  later 
it  became  a  vassal  state  of  China  and  adopted  Buddhism  as  the 
State  religion.  In  1592  the  Hermit  Kingdom  was  invaded  by  a 
Japanese  army,  who  devastated  the  peninsula  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  a  state  of  servitude  on  principles  analogous  to  those 
which  dictated  Cromwell's  policy  in  Ireland.  In  1598  China  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Korea  and  the  Japanese  forces  were  withdrawn, 
though  the  country  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Japan  for 
many  years  later,  while  remaining  nominally  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt 
that,  whether  under  Japanese  or  Chinese  vassalage,  the  internal 
administration  of  Korea  was  substantially  the  same. 

For  the  last  three  thousand  years  the  peninsula  has  been  ruled 
by  a  succession  of  native  dynasties,  whose  representatives  exercised 
the  most  absolute  and  unlimited  despotism  over  the  lives  and 
properties  of  their  subjects.  Their  will  was  law,  and  even  the 
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grossest  cruelty  and  tyranny  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by 
their  people  without  complaint,  if  not  with  absolute  indifference. 
Foreigners  and  strangers  were  excluded  from  Korea,  and  she 
remained  a  terra  incognita  to  the  outer  world  till  a  very  recent 
period.  As  soon,  however,  as  Kussia  sought  to  increase  her  vast 
Empire  by  extending  her  dominion  to  the  Pacific,  the  whole 
political  situation  in  the  Far  East  underwent  a  complete  trans- 
formation. Korea  saw  in  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  the  North  a 
Power  strong  enough  to  thwart  the  advance  of  Japan  and  to 
liberate  the  Hermit  Kingdom  from  the  supremacy  of  China. 
When,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Kussia,  the  Czar  declared  war  against 
Japan,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
Korea,  that  the  defeat  of  Japan  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Korea  to  give  every  assistance 
in  her  power  to  the  Muscovite  armies.  With  their  usual  fore- 
sight the  Mikado  and  his  Ministers  poured  troops  into  Korea 
before  the  Russians  were  ready  to  advance,  and  the  result 
was  that  Eussia  was  not  able  to  receive  the  support  from  Korea 
on  which  she  had  counted.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  Far 
East  were  seen  to  be  adverse  to  Eussia,  the  King  of  Korea  and 
his  Ministers  begun  to  turn  towards  Japan,  and  their  overtures 
were  received  not  unfavourably  in  Tokio,  but  no  doubt  was 
entertained  by  the  Japanese  Government  that  the  attitude  of 
Korea  was  hostile  to  Japanese  interests  and  that  her  annexa- 
tion to  Japan  at  an  early  period  had  become  inevitable. 

The  deposition  of  the  aged  Emperor  cannot  fail  to  recall  to 
British  memories  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  at 
the  instance  of  England  and  France.  If  Japan  had  followed  the 
precedent  adopted  by  the  two  above-named  European  Powers 
she  would  have  appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  claimed, 
and  still  claims,  to  be  Suzerain  of  Korea,  and  asked  him  as  a 
favour  to  depose  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Korea,  on  the  plea  that 
his  misgovernment  was  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  vassal  State 
over  which  he  ruled,  or  rather  misruled.  The  Island  Kingdom, 
however,  was  wiser  in  its  generation,  and,  instead  of  giving  her 
solemn  sanction  to  the  shadowy  suzerainty  of  China  over  Korea, 
took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  thereby  vindicated  her 
contention  that  Korea  is  now  a  State  under  Japanese  protection 
and  is  therefore  bound  to  carry  out  any  policy  enunciated  by  the 
Protecting  Power. 

In  comparison  with  the  deposed  Emperor,  the  first  of  the 
Khedives  was  an  enlightened  and  humane  prince.  If  all  accounts 
are  true,  not  only  the  dethroned  monarch  but  his  predecessors 
on  the  throne  had  been  for  centuries  cruel  tyrants,  degraded 
voluptuaries,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices,  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  people,  without  thought  or  care  of  any 
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kiud,  except  of  squeezing  money  out  of  their  subjects  so  as  to 
provide  funds  for  their  own  sensual  enjoyments.  No  sensible  man 
can  doubt  that  under  the  reforms  which  Japan  intends  to  intro- 
duce into  Korea,  in  virtue  of  her  avowed  protectorate,  the  Koreans 
will  enjoy  a  reign  of  comparative  law  and  order  under  which  the 
people  of  Korea  will  have  their  material  prosperity  developed. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Russia's  tortuous  diplomacy  that  the 
King  of  Korea  and  his  Ministers  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
Hague  Conference  was  dominated  by  Russia,  and  that  an  appeal 
to  the  Conference  to  allow  the  Hermit  Kingdom  to  be  personally 
represented  at  the  International  Congress  would  meet  with  the 
active  support  of  Russia,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  her  demand 
would  give  an  international  sanction  to  her  claim  to  be  still  an 
independent  nation,  not  a  vassal  State  under  Japanese  protection. 

The  long  sought  for  opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  Korea 
by  Japan  was  thus  furnished,  though  most  unintentionally,  by 
the  Hague  Conference.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czar,  the  readiness  with 
which  this  invitation  had  been  accepted  by  all  the  leading 
Governments  of  the  West,  and  the  eagerness  of  England  and 
France  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Russia  by  ignoring  the  fact 
that  she  was  still  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war,  led  the  Koreans 
in  common  with  all  Eastern  nations  to  imagine  that  the  downfall 
of  Russia  had  not  been  as  signal  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
and  that  her  early  restoration  to  her  pristine  greatness  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  certainty  by  her  neighbours  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America. 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  unfortunate  Emperor  departed 
on  their  mission  without  any  communication  being  made  to  the 
government  of  the  Mikado  or  to  his  representatives  at  Seoul,  and 
met  with  a  curt  refusal  at  the  hands  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
Thereupon  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  the  Marquis  Ito,  was 
despatched  to  Seoul  to  intimate  to  his  Majesty  that  his  applica- 
tion be  personally  represented  at  the  Conference  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  convention  concluded  with  Japan,  and  that  his 
Majesty  must  abdicate  his  throne  forthwith.  The  capital  was 
already  occupied  by  Japanese  troops,  and  after  a  pathetic  appeal 
that  allowance  should  be  made  for  his  advanced  age,  and  after 
consultation  with  his  ministers  and  his  Elder  Statesmen,  who 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  council  of  notables,  he  found  the  retention  of 
his  throne  was  impossible,  and  signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of 
his  heir-apparent. 

Under  Japanese  rule  all  classes  of  her  people,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  will  be  liberated  from  the  grinding  tyranny,  gross 
oppression,  and  savage  cruelty  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been 
subjected  to  for  centuries  under  the  rule  of  absolute,  irresponsible, 
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and  degraded  despots.  If,  however,  my  estimate  of  the  position  is 
correct,  the  Japanese  will  not  commit  the  error  of  supposing  that 
a  new  era  of  prosperity,  security  and  justice  will  command  the 
gratitude  of  the  Korean  people  or  even  their  contentment. 
Being  Orientals  the  Japanese  will  probably  not  imagine  that 
good  administration  and  its  inevitable  result,  the  development  of 
material  prosperity,  will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Koreans  on 
behalf  of  Japanese  rule.  If  they  are  wise  they  will  avoid  the 
errors  we  have  committed,  alike  in  India  and  Egypt,  they  will 
not  attempt  to  Japanise  the  Koreans,  they  will  administer  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  by  native  officials  acting  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  native  rules  and  usages,  and  while  they  suppress 
any  overt  disaffection  with  an  iron  hand  they  will  not  flatter 
themselves  that  their  reforms  will  render  the  Koreans  contented 
with — or  still  less  grateful  for — foreign  domination. 

Even  if  the  Japanese  have  ever  entertained  a  delusion  of 
such  a  kind,  the  delusion  must  have  been  already  dispelled  by 
the  bitter  animosity  the  Korean  populace  has  displayed  towards 
their  liberation  from  what  was  alleged  to  have  been  intolerable 
oppression.  If  the  Koreans  could  have  their  own  way  they 
would  manifestly  drive  their  liberators  out  of  the  country  and 
murder  all  the  Ministers  and  officials  who  advised  the  late 
Emperor  to  abdicate.  The  deposition,  however,  of  his  Majesty 
is  an  imperative  necessity  for  Japan.  The  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  this  annexation  policy  lies  in  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Japan  and  England,  which  had  been  signed 
in  1902.  One  of  the  clauses  of  this  convention  was  that  both 
contracting  powers  bound  themselves  to  respect  the  independence 
of  Korea.  Japan  was  at  this  period,  and  I  believe  is  still,  anxious 
to  uphold  her  well-earned  repute  for  good  faith  and  loyalty,  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  genuinely  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  any  infraction 
of  her  plighted  word  without  some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Korea 
which  might  justify  her  in  breaking  the  clause  in  her  treaty  with 
England  pledging  herself  to  respect  the  independence  of  Korea. 
In  name  Korea  remains  independent,  but  her  annexation  is  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  England  is  debarred  by  her  own  experi- 
ence in  Egypt  from  disputing  the  right  of  Japan  to  convert 
military  occupation  into  direct  annexation. 


THE  AMERICAN-JAPANESE  CONTROVERSY 

The  question  in  dispute  between  the  Governments  of 
Washington  and  Tokio  remains  much  where  it  was  when  I 
called  attention  to  it  in  my  article  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  last 
month's  Empire  Review.  Both  parties  contend  that  their  claims 
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are  justified  by  law  and  equity ;  both  vie  with  each  other  in  declar- 
ing that  nothing  is  further  from  their  thoughts  than  a  resort  to 
warfare  in  order  to  enforce  their  conflicting  contentions,  and  both 
parties  are  at  one  in  asserting  that  their  own  case  is  so  strong  in 
itself  that  it  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  secure  its  recognition  by  the 
other.  So  long  as  this  attitude  is  maintained  on  both  sides,  the 
only  practical  solutions  of  the  present  deadlock  are  to  be  found 
either  in  a  surrender  of  their  present  non  possumus  attitude  by 
one  nation  or  the  other,  or  by  a  resort  to  the  supreme  arbitrament 
of  war. 

For  reasons  too  obvious  to  require  explanation,  the  bare 
idea  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  even 
more  distasteful  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is  apparently  to  either 
of  the  two  possible  belligerents.  It  is  natural  enough,  there- 
fore, that  the  British  public  and  the  British  Press  should  welcome 
the  repeated  assertions  of  America  and  Japan  as  guarantees  that 
whatever  else  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  deadlock,  that 
outcome  will  not  be  war.  I  for  one  hope  that  this  may  prove  to 
be  the  case,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  in  that  case  the  casus  belli  can 
be  removed,  except  by  one  of  the  two  disputants  giving  way  to 
the  other,  upon  the  main  points  at  issue.  In  order  to  make  my 
meaning  clear,  let  me  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  question  at  issue  is  regarded  in 
Japan  and  in  the  United  States. 

Japan  claims  that  as  the  greatest  Power  in  the  East  her 
subjects  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  West  accorded 
by  usage,  if  not  by  treaty,  to  the  citizens  of  all  independent  and 
civilised  foreign  States.  She  alleges  that  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of 
her  subjects  from  any  portion  of  the  United  States  would  not  only 
constitute  an  outrage  of  her  national  self-respect  and  would  lower 
her  prestige  abroad,  but  would  inflict  a  most  serious  damage  on  her 
material  interests.  Japan  asserts,  and  probably  with  reason,  that 
her  rapidly  increasing  population  cannot  find  adequate  sustenance 
and  employment  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Island  Kingdom, 
and  that  the  example  of  California  in  excluding  Japanese  from 
settling  within  her  territory,  and  in  ill-treating  all  those  who  had 
already  settled  therein,  would  be  followed  by  all  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union  and  probably  by  most  of  the  British  self- 
governing  Colonies;  that  thus  Japan  would  lose  the  fields  of 
labour  most  lucrative  for,  and  most  adapted  to,  her  emigrants ; 
that  by  her  crushing  defeat  of  Kussia,  Japan  has  established  a 
proud  position  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of 
her  citizens  on  account  of  race  or  colour  is  in  contradiction 
with  the  enlightened  views,  whose  authority  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  have  been  the  first  to  expound,  and  up  to  the  present  day 
have  recognised  as  binding. 
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The  United  States  do  not  directly  dispute  the  Japanese 
contentions  as  formulated  above.  Their  contention  is  that 
the  great  Eepublic  of  the  West  has,  in  common  with  all 
powerful  States,  the  right  to  do  what  she  thinks  best  for 
the  welfare  of  her  own  people ;  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  hold  that  the  United  States  should  remain  a  "  white 
man's  country,"  and  that  though  no  Federal  law  has  been  passed 
to  prohibit  the  entry  and  settlement  of  Japanese  within  the 
borders  of  the  Union,  the  Government  of  Washington  has  not 
the  power,  if  it  had  the  will,  to  coerce  the  Sovereign  State 
of  California  to  admit  the  Japanese  on  the  same  footing  as 
white  immigrants  are  admitted  to  settle  and  trade  throughout 
the  Union.  Of  course,  the  President  has  gushed  as  usual  about 
his  passionate  attachment  to  peace  and  justice,  has  denounced  a 
war  with  Japan  as  a  contingency  whose  possibility  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  contemplate,  and  then,  with  characteristic  inconsistency, 
has  given  instructions  to  have  the  American  fleet  despatched  in  hot 
haste  to  Japanese  waters  in  order  to  show  the  people  of  Japan 
how  formidable  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  is  in 
comparison  with  the  fleet  of  the  Mikado,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
the  possibility  of  Japan  sending  a  fleet  to  San  Francisco.  This 
explanation  may  be  disputed,  but,  failing  this,  I  can  see  no  in- 
telligible cause  for  this  apparent  bellicose  demonstration  except 
that  it  is  intended  to  gratify  the  susceptibilities  of  the  American 
public  in  view  of  the  impending  Presidential  election.  If  this 
ill-advised  measure  should  really  be  carried  into  effect  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war  between  Japan  and  America  would  become  a 
probability.  The  Japanese  have  a  marvellous  power  of  reticence 
which  is  not  included  amidst  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  sleeping  waters  be  deep,  and  that  though  the 
continent  of  America  is  too  vast  to  be  invaded,  her  immense 
seaboard,  with  all  its  defenceless  seaport  cities,  is  eminently  open 
to  naval  attack. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF  GERMANY 

Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  my  life,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  flying  visits  to  Germany.  These  visits 
were  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  justify  my  posing  as  an  authority 
on  her  political  condition.  My  primary  object  in  traversing  year 
after  year  various  stretches  of  the  Teutonic  Fatherland  was,  to 
use  a  German  phrase,  "to  take  the  cure"  at  different  health- 
resorts  situated  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  German  Empire.  These 
journeys  enabled  me  to  take  what  I  may  call  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  country  in  which  I  have  always  felt  a  great  interest.  As  an 
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old  traveller  in  many  lands,  I  hold  that  even  impressions  gained 
from  the  windows  of  a  railway  carriage  may  teach  a  traveller  some 
things  not  to  be  learnt  from  guide-books  or  statistical  essays. 
Amongst  these  things,  I  consider  that  any  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent observer  may  form  a  more  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
gress or  lack  of  progress  of  an)T  country  he  may  visit  than  he  could 
form  from  newspapers  or  articles  perused  in  an  armchair  at  home. 

The  result  of  my  own  peripatetic  observations  has  been  to 
leave  me  with  an  indelible  conviction  that  from  the  date  of 
the  Franco-German  War  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a 
United  Empire  under  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  the  industrial 
progress  made  by  Germany  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
European  country  which  I  have  traversed — and  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  which  I  have  not  so  traversed.  Year  after  year  I 
have  never  failed  to  note  factory  after  factory  rising  in  all  parts 
of  the  Fatherland ;  new  stations  coming  into  existence ;  new 
suburbs  being  added  to  old  cities;  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
number  of  trains,  and  especially  of  freight  trains  passing  in  rapid 
succession ;  a  general  look  of  well-being  about  the  villages,  which 
were  springing  up  like  mushrooms ;  fresh  railways  are  being  con- 
structed; there  are  everywhere  more  plentiful  crops  and  larger 
harvests.  To  sum  up,  I  have  no  choice  except  to  acknowledge 
that,  judged  by  all  outward  appearances,  Germany  is  going  ahead 
of  all  continental  countries,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  holding  her 
own  against  England. 

Owing  to  private  reasons  my  yearly  visits  to  Germany  were 
interrupted  about  1900,  and  it  was  only  within  last  month  that  I 
had  occasion  to  revisit  a  portion  of  the  Fatherland  on  which  I 
had  last  set  foot  well-nigh  half  a  century  ago,  namely,  the  some- 
time kingdom  of  Hanover.  In  the  interval  I  had  been  assured  by 
the  leading  papers  of  my  own  country  that  the  seeming  prosperity 
of  Germany  was  a  sham  and  a  delusion  ;  that  the  working  classes 
were  impoverished  by  the  blood  tax  of  conscription ;  that  her 
trade  was  crippled  by  a  protectionist  tariff;  that  the  educated 
classes  were  in  a  state  of  permanent  discontent,  if  not  of  active 
disloyalty,  owing  to  their  disapproval  of  the  quasi-autocratic 
character  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  national  feeling  amongst  all  classes  in  favour  of  reverting 
to  the  particularist  form  of  government  which  had  existed  before 
the  King  of  Prussia  became  Emperor  of  Germany.  As  to  what 
substratum  of  truth  there  may  be  in  any  of  these  assurances  I  am 
not  competent  to  express  an  opinion  of  my  own.  All  I  can  say 
is  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  extra- 
ordinary development,  industrial  and  commercial,  patent  to  my 
eyes  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  sometime  capital  of  the 
Guelph  dynasty. 
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Hanover  is  to-day  completely  transformed  from  a  sleepy  Hof 
Stadt  to  a  bustling  centre  of  trade.  The  quaint  old  town  is 
surrounded  with  rows  of  residential  suburbs,  composed  of  modern 
up-to-date  mansions  not  exactly  palatial,  but  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  comforts.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  taximeter 
carriages,  electric  tramways,  motor  cars  and  motor  omnibuses. 
The  shops  which  line  the  new,  broad,  and  well-paved  streets  are 
of  the  same  order,  and  supply  the  same  wares,  as  those  of  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Frankfort,  and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  deposed 
dynasty  are  turned  into  public  parks,  not  unfit  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  category  with  the  Prater  or  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  country-side  is  filled  with  steam  factories  all  apparently  at 
full  work,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  by  similar 
factories  now  in  course  of  construction.  I  would  strongly  advise 
British  visitors  to  look  about  them  whenever  they  travel  through 
any  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  if  they  argue  from  the 
evidence  of  their  eyesight,  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  under 
compulsory  universal  military  service  and  rigid  protection  and 
the  absence  of  full  parliamentary  government,  Germany  has 
increased  in  prosperity,  is  increasing,  and  to  all  outward  seeming 
will  continue  to  increase,  while  in  England — but  I  will  leave  my 
free- trade  Liberal  friends  to  complete  the  sentence. 

I  had  the  opportunity  during  my  tour  last  month  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  well-informed  Germans, 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  recent  revival  of  Germany's  distrust  of 
Great  Britain's  policy  as  being  either  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally hostile  to  Germany's  vital  interests.  Germany,  I  was  told, 
has  no  axe  to  grind  at  the  Hague.  She  naturally  gives  her 
views  on  any  questions  which  may  arise  at  the  Conference.  At 
the  same  time  she  is  not  unreasonably  jealous  of  all  the  recent 
ententes  concluded  between  England  and  Spain,  and  Spain  or 
Italy,  which  she,  rightly  or  wrongly,  considers  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  desire  to  isolate  the  Fatherland  in  the  event 
of  any  European  war.  The  German  people  is  actuated  by  no 
personal  hostility  towards  England,  but  the  contrary.  At  the 
same  time  England's  policy  of  forming  separate  Anglo-Spanish 
and  Anglo- Italian  agreements  in  which  Germany  is  not  included 
renders  them  suspicious.  This  suspicion  has  been  somewhat 
allayed  of  late,  since  it  became  manifest  that  Italy  has  no  idea 
of  quitting  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  has  indirectly,  if  not  directly, 
bound  herself  to  continue  the  alliance  for  another  septennial 
period.  This  being  so,  the  Mursteg  programme  adopted  by 
Kussia  and  Austria  must  necessarily  preclude  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Ministry,  or  more  correctly  speaking  of  a 
small  section  of  the  British  Liberals,  to  extend  the  Mursteg 
programme  so  as,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  to  liberate  Macedonia 
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entirely  from  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  even  though  its  adminis- 
tration is  already  under  the  control  of  an  European  Concert. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  likelihood  of  the  real  or  alleged  grievances 
of  Macedonia  causing  an  early  re-awakement  of  the  irrepressible 
Eastern  question. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  complete  renewal  of  friendly  relations 
between  Germany  and  England  lies,  I  was  informed,  in  the  per- 
sistency with  which  a  section  of  the  British  press  continue  to 
attack  the  internal  administration  of  the  German  Empire,  on 
information  which  is  grossly  inaccurate  and  in  the  main  furnished 
by  the  Parisian  press,  and  is  grossly  unfair  in  comparison  with 
the  criticism  passed  on  the  policy  of  the  French  Kepublic  by  the 
fanatical  admirers  of  the  entente  cordiale.  As  illustrations  of  this 
one-sided  depreciation  of  Germany  as  compared  with  France,  my 
attention  was  called  by  my  informants.  Exempli  gratid,  I  was 
asked  to  recall  the  grave  condemnation  by  some  of  our  leading 
newspapers  on  the  policy  of  Germany  in  endeavouring  to  render 
the  teaching  of  the  German  language  obligatory  in  Polish 
schools.  The  policy  was  intelligible  enough  if  one  realised  the 
fact  that  Posen  has  been  for  upwards  of  a  century  a  province 
of  Prussia,  whose  incorporation  within  the  German  Empire  is 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Fatherland.  If  this  is  admitted, 
it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  is  desirable 
for  all  Polish  subjects  of  the  Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Polish  is  a  decaying  language.  German  is  now,  and  must  be- 
come more  and  more,  the  official  and  commercial  language  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Poles  can  have  no 
future  in  the  development  of  Germany  if  they  are  only  able  to 
speak  Polish.  When  Eussia  shot  her  Polish  subjects  and  burnt 
their  churches,  nothing  was  said  against  her ;  while  Germany  has 
been  held  up  to  infamy  because  she  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
the  employment  of  one  common  language  throughout  the  whole 
of  her  great  Empire. 

Again,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
recent  strikes  French  troops  were  employed  to  shoot  down  the 
wine-growers  who  were  starving  for  want  of  food,  while  two 
years  ago,  when  there  were  industrial  strikes  in  Westphalia,  not 
one  of  the  strikers  was  shot.  Yet  if  the  German  had  behaved 
as  the  French  Government  did  only  the  other  day  we  should 
assuredly  have  had  an  outcry  in  the  Francophil  press  of  England 
against  German  barbarism. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  above  apology,  and  as  to  the  criticisms 
upon  German  methods  of  administration  which  have  given  um- 
brage to  patriotic  Germans  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  express  any  definite  opinion.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  expresses  very  fairly  the 
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impression  left  on  the  average  German  mind  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  It  is  on  this  ground  I  think 
it  well  to  let  the  German  view  be  made  known.  All  I  need  say 
in  conclusion  on  this  subject  is  that  I  wish  every  liberal-minded 
fellow-countrymen  who  has  not  lately  visited  the  Fatherland 
would  follow  my  example  and  use  his  eyes  for  himself  in  travelling 
over  its  pleasant  plains.  A  very  few  days'  journey  would,  I  am 
sure,  convince  him,  with  whatever  prepossessions  he  may  have 
started,  that  Germany  is  a  prosperous  and  progressive  country, 
which,  by  nature,  by  character,  by  race,  by  language  and  by 
religion,  was  designed  to  be  the  natural  ally  of  England. 

The  remarkable  language  used  by  Prince  Billow  in  the  inter- 
view he  held  recently  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Figaro  proves, 
if  correctly  reported,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 
is  desirous  of  establishing  more  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  Germany  than  have  existed  since  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  friends  of  peace  in  our 
own  country  that  Prince  Biilow  should  succeed  in  removing  the 
suspicions  with  which  all  overtures  of  a  friendly  character  have 
hitherto  been  received  in  Paris.  If  in  consequence  France  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  recognise  accomplished  facts  and  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  reversing  the  territorial  arrangements  estab- 
lished by  the  fortunes  of  war  close  on  forty  years  ago,  Prince 
Billow's  advice  will  have  done  more  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Europe  than  any  number  of  Hague  Conferences. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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JAPAN,    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    AMERICA 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.   STUART-LIN  TON 

THE  probability  and  effect  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Anglo  Japanese  Alliance  has,  of  late,  produced  consider- 
able discussion  in  naval  and  military  circles.  The  question  is  one 
of  some  embarrassment  to  the  Governments  concerned,  and 
particularly  so  to  the  British  Government.  The  problem  is  a 
serious  one,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  expression  of  opinion  in 
various  organs  of  the  American  press,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
the  situation  carefully. 

Japan,  to-day,  is  not  in  a  position,  financially,  to  fight  America 
or  any  other  power.  Her  public  debt  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  while  her  territory  is  only 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  California.  Her  great  problem 
at  present,  is  not  to  engage  in  war,  but  to  provide  for  her  popula- 
tion, which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  half  a  million  a  year. 
It  would,  however,  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Japan, 
in  spite  of  her  financial  burdens,  is  rapidly  increasing  her  army 
and  navy,  her  policy  being  to  make  herself  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  other  nations  in  the  construction  of  her  navy.  There  are 
to-day  under  construction  three  battle-ships,  two  of  which  are 
19,000  tons  each;  there  are  also  nine  armoured  and  ten  fast 
cruisers.  The  general  view  among  Japanese  naval  experts  is, 
that  the  new  programme  of  naval  expansion  will  provide  for  a 
battle-ship  squadron,  of  eight  ships,  to  be  made  up  of  the  strongest 
and  latest  types,  two  armoured  cruiser  squadrons,  each  of  eight 
ships,  and  three  fast  cruiser  squadrons,  each  of  four  ships. 
For  this  naval  expansion  the  Diet  has  appropriated  100,000,000 
yen.  A  period  of  eight  years  will  be  covered  by  this  amount. 
One  can  realise  from  this  that  in  spite  of  the  terrific  financial 
strain  caused  by  her  late  war  with  Kussia,  Japan  is  to  be  con- 
sidered more  formidable  than  ever. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  her  domains  are  concentrated,  and  that 
her  coasts  offer  positions  of  strategical  importance,  the  island- 
empire  is  in  a  most  enviable  naval  position.  A  hostile  navy  would 
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be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  attacking  Japan.  For  in  case  of  an 
emergency  the  entire  Japanese  fleet  could  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
inland  sea,  and  be  refitted  at  the  naval  yards  of  Kure. 

In  various  quarters  the  question  is  being  debated  as  to  whether 
or  not  Great  Britain  is,  by  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Japan  in 
1905,  bound  to  assist  her  ally  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  America 
or  with  any  other  power.  And  it  seems  generally  acknowledged 
that  Great  Britain  would  be  so  bound.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  asserted  and  believed  by  many  persons  that  Great  Britain  even 
if  she  be  so  bound  would  not  live  up,  so  to  speak,  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  seeing  that,  by  so  doing  she  would  cause 
untold  misery  and  suffering  to  her  people  through  inability  to 
obtain  wheat  from  this  country  or  Canada. 

Mr.  Mayo  Hazeltine,  in  an  article  on  this  question  in  The 
North  American  Review,*  sums  up  the  situation  thus  : 

Undoubtedly,  in  such  a  contingency,  we  should  make  England  pay  the 
penalty  for  the  damage  suffered  by  us  at  the  hands  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific. 
We  should  invade  Canada,  and  cut  off  the  grain-fields  of  British  North  America 
from  communication  with  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  With  cruisers  and  with 
privateers  we  should  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  grain-ships  of  Argentina  from 
reaching  the  British  Isles.  Above  all,  not  an  ounce  of  foodstuffs  would  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  directly  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and 
effective  measures  would  doubtless  be  taken  to  prevent  such  commodities  from 
reaching  the  United  Kingdom  indirectly  through  neutrals.  .  .  . 

How  long  thereafter  would  the  suffering  millions  permit  the  British 
Government  to  remain  faithful  to  a  treaty  which  imposed  upon  her  such 
dreadful  sacrifices?  They  would  far  rather  let  India  go  than  purchase  its 
retention  at  the  cost  of  a  war  with  the  principal  source  of  their  food  supply. 

And  by  way  of  emphasising  the  effect  of  such  a  contingency 
happening,  The  New  York  Sun]  suggests  that  in  the  event  of 
such  a  conflict  Germany  would  probably  array  her  forces  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States.  And  it  has  even  been  stated  that 
Eussia  would  be  dragged  into  the  war  on  the  American  side.  In 
all  the  circumstances,  then,  it  is  opportune  to  examine  these 
possibilities. 

Firstly  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  aid  Japan  against  the  United  States,  but  she  would 
not  refuse  for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hazeltine,  she  would 
refuse  because  such  a  procedure  would  be  a  blot  upon  progress 
and  upon  civilisation.  The  British  Empire,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  justified  in  breaking  a  treaty  which  otherwise  should  be  upheld 
as  sacred.  She  would  rise  above  the  law  of  nations  to  the  law  of 
nature,  of  kinship.  It  is  true  that  in  former  years  we  fought  one 
another,  and  equally  true  that  we  received  assistance  in  so  doing 
from  an  alien,  but  that  alien  was  of  Caucasian,  not  Mongolian, 
race.  The  English-speaking  world  is  now  too  advanced  and  too 
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sensible  of  its  own  interests,  to  permit  any  such  catastrophe  to 
occur,  on  moral,  natural,  financial  and  commercial  grounds. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  the  fact  that  no  nation, 
or  body  of  nations,  can  starve  the  United  Kingdom  into  sub- 
mission, so  long  as  the  British  navy  upholds  the  "  Command  of 
the  Sea."  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  probe  Mr.  Hazeltine's 
views,  and  see  if  they  will  stand  the  test.  All  considerations  of 
kinship,  progress  and  civilisation  will,  for  the  moment,  be  put 
aside,  and  it  will  be  assumed  that  a  conflict  does  take  place 
between  the  United  States  and  the  allied  nations,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan. 

It  will,  without  doubt,  be  agreed  that  the  theatre  of  war 
would  be  divided  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  frontier  of 
British  North  America. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  or  not  long  thereafter,  the  major 
portion  of  the  United  States  Navy  would  be  in  the  Pacific 
engaging  the  combined  forces  of  the  Japanese  and  British  fleets. 
It  is  also  probable  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  small  United 
States  Army  would  be  in  the  Philippines,  the  work  of  the  army 
being  to  repel  any  descent  made  on  the  coasts  by  the  enemy,  or 
seeking  to  retake  what  positions  it  might  have  lost.  Before  long 
the  Americans  would  be  opposed  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  Japanese  Army.  It  would  seem  vitally  necessary  to  prevent 
the  Philippines  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  if 
captured  the  United  States  would  be  without  a  base  of  supplies 
in  the  East,  and  this  would  render  any  action  by  its  navy  impotent. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  America  the 
National  Guard  would  be  rapidly  mobilised,  and,  in  addition, 
special  regiments  raised  as  United  States  Volunteers.  But  this 
force  could  only  be  safely  transported  to  the  Islands  in  the  event 
of  the  American  squadrons  having  escaped  a  serious  reverse. 

More  troops  from  the  National  Guard  and  Volunteers  would 
then  be  mobilised  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Canada.  This 
would  be  done  to  cut  off  England's  food  supply  from  British 
North  America  and  to  otherwise  cripple  the  British.  The 
invading  force  would  then  be  composed  of  a  skeleton  body  of 
regulars,  a  depleted  one  of  the  National  Guard  and  a  very  large 
force  of  untrained  and  hastily-raised  levies — United  States  Volun- 
teers. This  body,  at  the  outset,  would  be  met  by  the  regulars 
and  militia  of  Canada,  a  force  efficient  in  training,  morale  and 
equipment,  its  strength  on  a  war  footing  amounting  to  over 
100,000  men,  besides  a  still  greater  force  of  members  of  rifle 
lubs.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
me,  Canada  can  place  half  a  million  good  marksmen  in  the  field. 
That  number  can,  if  necessary,  be  still  further  extended,  though 
not,  of  course,  without  some  delay.  This  force  at  the  commence- 
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raent  would  be  superior  in  training  and  morale  to  any  that  could 
be  opposed  to  it ;  in  numbers  only  would  it  be  inferior. 

It  is  mere  idle  boasting  for  some  unthinking  Americans  to 
imagine  that  to  march  on  Canada  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  cause 
the  Dominion  to  succumb  immediately  before  the  American  legions. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  great  disproportion  in  population  seems 
to  lend  some  colour  to  this  theory,  but  this  was  equally  the  case  in 
1812.  Then  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  over  three 
millions,  that  of  Canada  being  little  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand,  of  which  number  the  greater  part  were  French 
Canadians,  British  subjects  only  since  1759.  The  invasion  of 
Canada  was  then  several  times  attempted,  and  each  time  frus- 
trated by  the  handful  of  British  regulars  and  Canadian  militia. 

On  a  peace  footing  the  military  strength  of  the  British  Empire 
is  roughly  1,400,000  men.  This,  of  course,  is,  if  need  be,  capable 
of  almost  indefinite  expansion.  This  huge  force  is  composed  of 
the  Imperial  Army,  the  Indian  Army  and  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies  and  dependencies.  By  up- 
holding the  "Command  of  the  Sea"  the  British  Empire  could 
insure  the  quick  transportation  of  Imperial  troops  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  field  force  of  120,000  men  being  kept  for 
service  oversea.  In  a  little'  while  three-quarters  of  the  Imperial 
Army  could  be  en  route  for  Canada.  Besides  this,  troops  could  be 
drawn  from  the  Indian  Army,  whose  fighting  quality  is  second  to 
none,  and  100,000  volunteers  could  be  despatched  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  The  Empire  could  thus,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  place  an  army  of  half  a  million  trained 
troops  against  the  raw  material  of  United  States  Volunteers,  this 
number  not  counting  what  would  be  raised  in  Canada.  A  force 
of  a  million  or  more  men,  acting  on  the  defensive  and  operating 
on  their  own  ground,  would  hold  in  check  an  invading  army 
and  enable  us  to  keep  open  our  lines  of  communication  for  the 
transport  of  foodstuffs  to  the  sea.  The  food  would  thence  be 
conveyed  to  England  under  the  protection  of  British  squadrons. 

But  assume  that  our  supply  from  Canada  would  be  interrupted 
or  completely  stopped,  that  would  not  reduce  the  United  Kingdom 
to  starvation  or  even  to  great  suffering.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
also,  that  our  supply  from  the  United  States  would  be  practically 
cut  off.  The  American  Government,  not  content  with  stopping 
our  supply  directly,  would  try  to  prevent  our  obtaining  that 
supply  from  neutrals  by  placing  an  embargo  on  all  exportation 
of  foodstuffs.  Indeed,  such  a  measure  was  early  taken  by 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  their  endeavours  to  cripple 
Great  Britain.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
na  ;ion  would  now  tolerate  such  extreme  measures  ;  .yet  it  would 
be  well  to  assume  here  that  this  would  be  done. 
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Contrary  to  what  is  supposed,  the  United  Kingdom  is  no 
longer  dependent  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  food-supply  on  the 
United  States.  She  can  now  obtain  an  immense  quantity  of  food 
from  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Argentina  and  several 
European  countries,  and  this  source  would  be  secured  by  the 
British  and  Japanese  fleets.  As  to  the  supply  from  Argentina  being 
seriously  interrupted  by  American  cruisers  and  privateers,  that 
could  not  prove  serious,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
cruisers  would  certainly  not  be  off  South  America.  The  question 
of  coaling  facilities  would  be  a  most  serious  problem  for  American 
cruisers  and  privateers  to  face.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  realised 
that  the  British  cruisers  are  generally  of  greater  speed  than  the 
American,  and  our  merchantmen,  many  of  which  can  be  converted 
into  auxiliary  cruisers,  are  also  of  greater  speed. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  question  of  German  or  Russian  inter- 
ference in  this  connection. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  New  York  Sun  that 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  Germany  would  take  sides  with  America.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  Germany  would  confine  herself  to  a  benevolent 
neutrality,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  conduct  of  nations 
is  moulded  solely  on  their  material  interests,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  that  the  German  Empire  would  have  more  to  lose  than 
to  gain  by  entering  upon  such  a  conflict.  Her  large  and  expanding 
merchant  marine  would  be  swept  from  the  sea ;  her  great  industries 
would  become  paralysed ;  and  worse  yet,  the  Socialists  would 
become  all  but  dominant.  The  Russian  Empire  will  be  unable 
to  go  to  war  with  any  country  for  many  years.  Her  navy  is 
practically  non-existent,  and  will  take  years  to  reconstruct ;  the 
army  needs  reforming,  and  is,  moreover,  required  in  the  country 
to  prevent  a  general  rebellion ;  her  war-debt  is  enormous  and  her 
borrowing  capacity  diminished.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
quite  a  rapprochement  has  lately  occurred  between  the  Russian 
and  British  Empires.  It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that 
Kussia,  like  Germany,  would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 

By  siding  with  America  Germany  would  find  herself  pitted  at 
any  rate  against  two  of  the  world's  greatest  naval  powers — Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  combined 
forces  of  the  American  and  German  navies  would  prove  a  formid- 
able adversary  if  they  were  able  to  unite.  But  would  they  be 
able  to  unite?  To  this  question  there  is  but  one  answer.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  such  a  concentration  of  the 
fleets  of  the  two  nations  to  take  place.  The  American  Navy 
would  be  fiercely  engaged  in  the  Pacific  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
British  and  Japanese  fleets,  and  the  German  Navy  would  be 
attacked  in  the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  by  the  Home,  Atlantic 
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and  Mediterranean  squadrons,  possibly  assisted  by  the  French 
Navy.  The  two  numerically  inferior  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  would  be  attacked  separately,  and  speedily 
annihilated  or  fearfully  crippled  by  the  superior  and  concentrated 
fleets  of  the  British  and  Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  British 
squadrons  in  the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  without 
taking  this  into  consideration,  what  naval  bases  would  the  fleets 
of  America  and  Germany  hold  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
and  Japanese  fleets  would  have  naval  bases  in  every  sea. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  academic  side  of  the 
situation,  it  may  be  well  to  return  to  the  practical  side.  The 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  really  acts,  and  is  likely 
to  act  in  the  future,  as  a  bond  of  peace  between  America  and 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Government  would  scarcely  hurry  into 
such  a  campaign  without  first  ascertaining  the  line  that  would 
be  taken  by  the  British  Government,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  reason 
the  British  Government  would  be  emphatically  against  such  a 
war,  and  certainly  against  co-operation  therein.  It  is,  then, 
doubtful  in  the  extreme  that  Japan  would  enter  into  a  war  with 
America  single-handed,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  so  doing ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  America  would  triumph  in  the  end,  her 
resources  being  so  greatly  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possibility  of  the  British  Empire  upholding  Japan  would,  in  turn, 
deter  the  United  States  from  forcing  a  war  on  Japan,  as  she  could 
not  expect  to  vanquish  the  combined  British  and  Japanese  forces. 

All  the  same  one  must  regret  that  Lord  Lansdowne  apparently 
overlooked  such  a  contingency  when  renewing  the  treaty  with 
Japan.  It  would  have  been  a  splendid  opportunity  then  to  have 
inserted  a  proviso  that  Great  Britain  would  assist  Japan  against 
any  nation,  America  alone  excepted.  This  would  have  shown  to 
America  and  the  world  Great  Britain's  sincere  friendship  for  her, 
and  would  have  done  more  than  anything  else  towards  cementing 
the  friendship  and  good  understanding  between  the  Anglo- 
American  peoples. 

Perhaps  -it  is  not  too  late  for  this  to  be  done.  It  is  a  delicate 
situation  for  Great  Britain  ;  she  must  not  risk  giving  offence  to 
Japan,  thereby  nullifying  the  alliance.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, in  the  interests  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  three 
countries,  for  the  Japanese  Government  to  lend  its  approval  to 
the  British  Government,  formally  assuring  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  the  alliance  is  not  intended  to  be  applied 
to  America.  Such  assurance,  given  now,  may  prevent  dark  clouds 
from  gathering  in  the  future  over  the  horizon  of  world  politics. 

CHABLES  E.  T.  STUABT-LINTON. 
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THE   ABUSE    OF    LOCAL   PATRIOTISM 

BY  W.  K.  McCLURE 

THE  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth,  were  remarkable  for  the  steady  growth 
of  the  demand  for  more  intimate  union  between  the  various 
States  composing  the  British  Empire.  A  recognition  has  been 
growing  that  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  depends  the 
future  of  the  British  race ;  that  without  such  consolidation  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  present  an  effective  resistance  to  forces 
essentially  rival  and  competitive,  whose  full  strength  we  have 
only  of  late  years  begun  to  feel. 

But  at  the  outset  the  advocate  of  Imperial  ideas  is  faced  by  two 
solid  obstacles,  both  typically  British,  survivals  from  times  other 
than  our  own.  In  the  first  place,  there  flourishes  in  the  British 
Isles  at  least,  though  not  throughout  the  Empire,  the  comfortable 
belief  that  our  national  development  is  a  matter  little  concerned 
with  our  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  belief  carries 
with  it  the  demand  that  a  Government  shall  concern  itself  wholly 
with  domestic  legislation,  and  is  apparently  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  provision  of  old-age 
pensions  and  the  abolition  of  public-houses,  the  prosperity  of  the 
race  will  be  amply  assured.  This  disastrous  legacy  from  a  time 
when  Britain  had  no  really  dangerous  competitor,  political  or 
commercial,  lies  a  dead  weight,  blocking  the  road  to  a  clear  view 
of  our  position  in  the  world,  and,  unfortunately,  one  political 
party  has  elected  to  build  upon  this  as  a  foundation,  making  the 
removal  of  the  obstacle  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  For  the 
moment,  the  size  and  temper  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  are 
such  as  to  withstand  successfully  all  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perialist. Yet,  if  we  consider  the  general  progress  that  has  been 
made  towards  a  better  realisation  both  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  Empire  and  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  it,  there  is  some 
encouragement  to  believe  that  the  foundation  of  insular  faith  and 
the  edifice  erected  upon  it  need  not  indefinitely  thwart  the  advance. 

The  second  obstacle  to  true  Imperial  unity  is  perhaps  more 
§erious.  Although  in  the  loosely-knit  component  parts  of  the 
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Empire  we  have  the  material  for  a  close  political  and  commercial 
aggregation,  which  would  go  far  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  each 
composing  unit,  a  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  attaining  such 
a  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  exaggerated  local  patriotism 
characteristic  of  the  British  people.  There  is  no  intention  of 
cavilling  at  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  which  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  every  State  and  community  in  the  Empire.  Local 
patriotism  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  local  prosperity, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
relations  between  colonies  and  mother-country  were  such  that  the 
local  feeling  was  tending  to  swamp,  in  outward  manifestation 
at  least,  the  wider  patriotism  that  draws  its  inspiration  from 
the  Empire  and  the  race.  Eecent  years  have  witnessed  a  happy 
change ;  but  though  there  are  many  who  hope  and  believe  that  a 
time  will  come  when  every  man  under  the  British  flag  will  think 
of  himself  as  a  Briton  first,  and  as  an  Englishman,  Canadian  or 
Australian  second,  that  time  is  not  yet. 

If  a  close  Imperial  union,  embracing  all  the  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, is  ever  to  be  realised,  we  must  have  the  closest  union 
at  home  in  the  mother-country.  We  have  at  present  complete 
political  union,  and  it  should  be  the  earnest  hope  of  everyone  who 
cares  for  the  cause  of  Empire  that  this  union  may  be  preserved 
unimpaired.  If  a  part  of  the  kingdom  is  disunited  in  sentiment, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  feeling  of  disunion  would 
be  increased  and  not  diminished  by  political  separation.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  separatist  tendencies  which  appear  to  pervade 
the  party  in  power  would  be  satisfied  with  Home  Kule  for  Ireland ; 
agitation  for  a  similar  grant  to  Scotland  and  Wales  would  almost 
certainly  ensue.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  modest  demands  on  behalf 
of  Welsh  autonomy  show  clearly  how  the  wind  blows,  and  though 
as  yet  there  is  no  strength  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Scottish 
Home  Eule,  it  is  probable  that  the  cry  of  "  Home  Kule  all  round  " 
would  find  acceptance  as  the  natural  sequence  to  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  further  emphasis  upon  the  need 
for  political  union.  The  necessity  is  mentioned  because  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  in  all  its  integrity  must  largely  depend 
that  oneness  of  sentiment  and  minimising  of  local  difference 
which  are  essential  to  the  Empire.  In  pleading  such  a  cause  it 
is  unfortunately  necessary  to  admit  that  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  appears  almost  irreconcilable,  and  that  in  any  case  a  proper 
understanding  must  be  far  distant.  In  view  of  this  misfortune 
there  is  all  the  more  necessity  for  the  closest  union  of  sentiment 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Unhappily  the  progress  to  such  union 
is  greatly  retarded  by  an  excess  of  local  feeling.  The  almost 
solid  adherence  of  Wales  to  the  party  which  has  become  identified 
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with  a  policy  of  separation  and  disintegration,  has  had  the 
natural  result  of  intensifying  the  desire  for  the  recognition  of 
Wales  as  a  distinct  political  entity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
the  present  day  Welsh  sentiment  does  not  consort  well  with 
English.  Here  is  one  bar  to  a  united  Britain,  but  still  more 
important  is  the  slowness  with  which  England  and  Scotland  are 
approximating  to  complete  understanding. 

Writing  as  a  Scotsman,  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to 
criticism  of  the  Scottish  attitude  in  the  matter,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  say  where  they  may  think  that  Englishmen  fail  in 
comprehension  or  regard  for  Scottish  nationalism.  The  few 
cranks  who  are  more  or  less  disloyal  to  the  Union  scarcely  demand 
consideration.  A  far  more  general  failing  is  to  be  deprecated — 
the  abuse  of  that  specially-developed  local  patriotism  which  Lord 
Eosebery  has  commended  as  a  national  merit.  This  abnormal 
growth  of  a  fine  and  essential  emotion  is  a  harmful  thing,  and 
some  of  its  manifestations  in  particular  are  odious  to  many  Scots- 
men. I  am  well  aware  that  in  finding  fault  with  this  character- 
istic I  lay  myself  open  to  attack  from  those  who  hold  that  to 
maintain  the  sharp  differentiation  between  England  and  Scotland 
is  the  first  duty  of  every  Scot.  It  is  the  habit  of  these  to  allege 
that  any  effort  in  the  direction  of  minimising  and  softening 
differences  is  in  the  nature  of  treachery  to  Scottish  nationality. 
Such  an  attitude  calls  for  the  most  emphatic  protest.  The  wish 
and  hope  that  Scotsmen  may  free  themselves  from  prejudice  and 
narrow  localism,  is  far  from  implying  any  surrender  of  national 
pride.  The  ultra- Scottish  sentiment,  the  attitude  exemplified  in 
the  public  utterance  of  the  braggart  toast,  "  Here's  tae  us  ! 
Wha's  like  us  !  "  etc.,  is  not  only  harmful  to  the  cause  of  British 
union,  but  is  also  discreditable  to  Scotland. 

It  will  not  be  contested  that  the  sentiment  of  local  patriotism 
is  apt  to  run  riot  in  the  mind  of  the  Scot.  Even  within  the 
confines  of  Scotland  its  fruits  are  seen.  An  obstinate  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  Scottish  Home  Kule  would  be  found  in  the  reluct- 
ance of  Glasgow  to  accept  Edinburgh  as  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, and  there  exists  to-day  much  foolish  jealousy  between  the 
two  cities.  But  differences  on  this  scale,  and  thus  narrowed 
down,  are  merely  unfortunate,  and  are  significant  mainly  on 
account  of  what  they  typify.  Such  local  jealousies,  though 
perhaps  specially  Scottish,  are  not  exclusively  so.  Where 
Scottish  localism  becomes  a  danger  is  where  it  concentrates  into 
the  attitude  of  Scotland  contra  mundum,  and  specifically  contra 
England,  which  is  all  too  common.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
Scotland  that  this  attitude  is  openly  maintained  by  many  Scots- 
men resident  in  England.  Ideally  speaking,  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  Scotsmen  in  England  to  consider  themselves  on  alien 
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soil ;  but  if  they  will  be  strangers,  it  is  a  lamentable  breach  of  taste 
to  forget  the  manners  of  a  guest.  The  truculent  "  Scots  wha  hae  " 
attitude  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  either  liking  or  respect,  and 
while  it  baffles  and  repels  the  Englishman  it  is  acutely  regretted 
by  those  Scotsmen  who  see  that  the  emphasising  of  differences 
between  North  and  South  Britons  does  real  and  serious  harm. 

The  harm  done  is  greater  and  more  definite  when  Scotsmen 
flaunt  their  separate  flag  in  foreign  countries  or  in  the  presence 
of  foreigners ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  a  certain  type  of  Scot 
appears  to  delight  in  doing.  If  he  converses  with  a  foreigner  in 
a  hotel  abroad,  one  of  the  first  things  he  does  is  to  insist  upon 
the  difference  between  Englishman  and  Scotsman,  while  he 
strongly  resents  any  tendency  to  identification  of  the  two.  If  the 
foreigner  happens  to  be  well-informed,  he  merely  wonders  at  the 
behaviour  of  the  Scot;  if  not,  he  is  surprised  and  sometimes 
delighted  by  bis  believed  discovery  that  Scotland  is  another 
Ireland.  For  such  belief  the  attitude  of  the  Scot  abroad  too  often 
appears  to  give  just  grounds.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
if  a  few  Scotsmen  are  collected  in  some  place  where  the  British 
community  is  small  and  observed  of  the  foreigner,  they  are  apt  to 
form  at  best  a  circle  within  a  circle,  and  at  worst  a  separate  circle 
altogether.  Englishmen  do  not  act  in  this  way.  In  the  face  of 
the  foreigner  they  are  always  Britons  first  and  only.  The 
Englishman  in  fact  finds  the  Scottish  position  difficult  to  under- 
stand. He  is  absolutely  ready  and  willing  to  avow  himself  one 
with  the  Scot  against  the  foreigner,  and  he  resents  most  justly 
the  all  too  common  refusal  of  such  a  close  and  indiscriminating 
alliance.  He  is  puzzled  and  annoyed  by  Scottish  exclusiveness 
on  this  point,  and  is  seldom  aware  that  even  within  the  sacred 
Scottish  circle  the  differentiating  process  still  goes  on :  that 
between  Highland  and  Lowland,  East  and  West,  the  sympathy 
remains  imperfect.  Outside  Scotland  there  is  little  knowledge 
of  the  perverse  localism  well  typified  by  the  story,  told  in  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie's  '  Scottish  Keminiscences,'  of  the  man  whose 
strong  patriotism  found  expression  in  the  remark,  "  Tak'  awa' 
Aberdeen  an'  the  twal'  mile  aroun',  an'  faur  are  ye?"  These 
local  differences  the  Scot  can  hide  in  the  presence  of  the  Southron. 
Why  can  he  not  hide  his  differences  with  the  English  in  the 
presence  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  German  ?  His  feeling  for 
the  town  or  shire  of  his  birth  does  not  detract  from  his  pugnacious 
nationalism.  Why  must  his  nationalism  often  seem  tinged  with 
disloyal  sentiment  towards  the  United  Kingdom?  Too  many 
Scotsmen  put  their  Scottish  birth  above  their  British  allegiance. 

Examples  of  this  regrettable  localism  are  common  enough : 
the  instance,  here  chosen  for  illustration  occurred  not  long  ago  on 
board  a  German  mail  steamer,  where  the  small  number  of 
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British  passengers  included  a  few  Scotsmen.  In  conversation 
with  these  the  German  captain  made  a  general  reference  to 
Englishmen,  including  his  hearers  in  the  term.  It  was  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  quarrel  with  the  name,  but  the  interruption 
came  pat,  "  We  are  not  English."  The  German  was  astonished 
at  the  repudiation,  and  on  receiving  the  explanation  of  Scottish 
nationality,  said  he  had  understood  there  was  no  difference. 
This  added  fuel  to  the  national  flame,  and  the  foreigner  was 
treated  to  an  emphatic  insistence  upon  the  essential  separateness 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Afterwards,  an  Englishman  was  bold 
enough  to  remonstrate  privately  with  the  attitude  adopted, 
suggesting  that  in  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  at  least,  England 
and  Scotland  should  present  a  united  front.  But  these  perfervid 
Scots  would  have  none  of  it,  and  reiterated  with  some  heat  their 
disavowal  of  identity.  The  use  of  "England"  and  "English" 
in  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  course  a  mistake,  and  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  correct  term  might  perhaps  be  an  object 
of  care  south  of  the  Border.  But  where  the  infringement  is 
unofficial,  anything  more  than  a  good-natured  protest  is  at  the 
best  undignified.  Where  the  mistake  is  made  by  a  foreigner,  it 
might  well  be  passed  over. 

The  fact  is  that  the  insistence  upon  the  dividing  line  is  an 
obstinate  survival  which  has  little  rdison  d'etre  under  present-day 
conditions.  There  is  far  less  difference  between  the  Lowland 
Scot  and  the  Northumbrian  or  the  Lancastrian  than  there  is 
between  the  latter  and  the  average  Home  Counties  man ;  a  far 
greater  barrier  separating  Lowlander  and  West  Highlander  than 
any  marked  by  Tweed  or  Cheviots.  There  is  no  part  of  England 
more  Saxon,  more  literally  "  English,"  than  much  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlands,  and  between  the  town-dwellers  of  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  the  chief  remaining  difference  is  that  of  accent.  The 
increase  of  communication  between  the  two  countries  has  in- 
evitably tended  to  an  approximation  of  the  national  ideals,  and 
though  sentiment  and  association  may  record  a  protest,  the 
benefit  of  such  assimilation  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  A 
further  change  has  taken  place  which  does  give  very  definite 
ground  for  regret.  Scotland  has  lost  much  by  the  migration  of 
her  rural  population  to  the  towns,  and  the  hastening  disappear- 
ance of  the  typical  Lowland  countryman  and  the  scattering  of 
the  Highland  clans  constitute  a  real  misfortune,  not  less  real 
because  it  is  unavoidable.  The  steady  influx  into  the  industrial 
centres  has  resulted  in  the  creation  and  growth  of  communities 
which  are  barely  distinguishable  in  essentials  from  the  similar 
aggregations  of  humanity  in  England.  Workshops  and  streets 
and  Board  School  training  breed  out  the  distinctions  inherent  in 
race  or  fostered  by  environment.  Many  of  the  most  typical  ancj 
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valuable  of  the  national  characteristics  are  in  process  of  obliter- 
ation. If  with  this  identification  of  type  we  are  not  to  have  a 
corresponding  identification  of  national  feeling,  what  is  there  to 
balance  our  loss  ? 

There  is  to-day  no  true  ground  for  rejecting  the  assumption 
that  England  and  Scotland  are  one.  Community  of  interest  is 
complete,  and  Scotland  has  not  a  single  grievance,  political, 
financial  or  social,  which  can  by  any  stretch  of  sane  imagination 
be  considered  to  give  cause  for  coolness  or  difference.  The 
barrier  that  exists  is  based  upon  the  recollection  of  ancient 
hostilities  and  grievances  long  dead.  Are  these  to  outweigh  the 
remembrance  of  great  common  enterprise  and  the  consciousness 
of  destiny  that  both  must  share  alike  ?  A  great  end  invites  our 
effort,  an  end  that  implies  the  abandonment  of  local  jealousies, 
but  gives  all  scope  for  true  local  patriotism.  Scottish  nationalism 
might  well  find  its  pride  in  Scotland's  special  adherence  to  the 
Imperial  ideal.  If  Scotsmen,  in  clinging  to  the  memorj'  of  a 
separate  past,  refuse  recognition  to  the  fact  of  a  present  and 
future  which  demand  completest  unity,  they  will  be  false  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  race  and  true  only  to  its  perversities.  The 
past  is  meaningless  and  dead  unless  its  quickening  spirit  spurs  to 
the  achievement  of  great  ends.  If  Scotsmen  draw  from  Scotland's 
past  no  inspiration  but  the  resolve  to  maintain  as  far  as  may  be 
the  old  dividing  lines,  they  do  no  honour  to  its  memory.  No 
national  life  is  worth  anything  that  is  based  upon  facts  no  longer 
current,  and  attempts  to  cherish  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  the 
old  Scotland  in  the  face  of  change  and  progress  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  national  welfare.  These  attempts,  ill-founded  and 
ill-advised,  are  not  without  their  bitter  fruit.  They  thwart  the 
progress  to  complete  understanding  between  Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen,  and  they  give  mischievous  encouragement  to  the 
inbred  provincialism  of  our  race. 

There  is  no  small  principle  at  stake.  Within  the  next  few 
years  it  may  fall  to  be  decided  whether  each  State  of  the  British 
Empire  shall  work  first  for  its  own  hand  or  for  the  Imperial 
cause.  In  Britain  the  forces  of  disintegration  have  gained  a 
greater  hold  than  ever  before,  and  active  opposition  joins  with 
apathy  to  put  a  drag  upon  Imperial  progress.  It  is  no  time  to 
emphasise  old  antagonisms.  But  if  Scottish  sentiment  can  purge 
itself  of  the  narrowness  that  is  its  bane,  if  more  Scotsmen  can 
learn  to  think  in  a  different  order — not  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  Britain,  but  the  exact  reverse— we  shall  have  in  the 
consequent  closer  identification  of  England  and  Scotland  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  structure  of  Empire. 

W  .  K.  McCLURE. 
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ON   A    YACHT   FROM   TRINIDAD   TO 
JAMAICA 

BY   MBS.  TRENCH   GASCOIGNE 

As  only  a  limited  number  of  people  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  West  Indies  in  a  yacht,  I  venture  to  think  that  a 
short  account  of  a  cruise  made  there  last  winter  may  prove  of 
some  interest. 

We  joined  the  Boadicea,  RY.S.,  a  steam  yacht  of  447  tons,  at 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  our  kind  hosts,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hick- 
man  Morgan,  the  second  week  of  February.  Few  places  can  out- 
rival Trinidad  in  the  beauty  of  its  vegetation,  the  wealth  of  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  being  quite  bewildering.  As  we  drove  along 
one  gorgeous  colour  after  another  flashed  before  our  eyes ; 
the  walls  were  a  mass  of  brilliant  creepers,  yellow  allamandas, 
pink  antigonon,  mauve  thunbergia  and  deep  blue  ipomea  being 
most  conspicuous.  We  also  saw  mahogany  trees,  banyan, 
mango  tamarisk  in  endless  varieties,  ponciana  regia  (not  in  bloom) 
and  two  glorious  crimson-blossomed  trees,  the  "  spathodea  cam- 
panulata"  and  the  "  erythrina  umbrosa,"  or  mortel,  commonly 
known  as  the  mother  of  the  cocoa,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  planted 
as  a  shade  to  the  young  cocoa  plants.  Sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
rubber  (now  beginning  to  be  planted)  are  the  main  products, 
although  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  to  a  certain  extent  being  dis- 
continued. But  I  do  not  propose  to  write  much  about  Trinidad. 
Like  Jamaica  and  Barbados,  it  is  far  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  description.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  those  islands 
less  visited  by  the  travelling  public. 

We  left  Port  of  Spain  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  the 
following  morning  found  ourselves  at  Tobago,  said  to  be  Kobinson 
Crusoe's  island,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  word 
signifying  tobacco.  It  is  a  small  island,  having  an  area  of  about 
114  square  miles.  After  a  somewhat  chequered  career  it  finally 
became  British  in  1814.  In  the  prosperous  sugar  times  Tobago 
had  a  flourishing  existence,  but  when  sugar  failed  its  glory 
departed,  and  some  very  dark  days  fell  upon  the  poor  little  island. 
In  1899  Tobago  was  made  a  warden  of  Trinidad,  and  since  then 
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its  fortunes  have  improved.  A  few  enterprising  planters  have 
now  bought  land  and  started  cocoa,  cocoa-nut  and  rubber,  which 
are  giving  excellent  promise  of  good  things  in  the  future.  We 
lay  in  a  small  bay  off  Scarborough,  which,  although  the  principal 
town,  consists  only  of  a  few  native  houses,  scattered  rather  incon- 
sequently  over  the  hillside,  two  churches,  a  row  of  sheds — or 
perhaps  I  should  call  them  warehouses — a  wharf  and  a  very  sandy 
road.  But  one  forgets  the  shortcomings  as  one's  eyes  feast  on 
palms,  bananas,  bamboos,  and  mangoes,  growing  with  the  glad 
delight  of  existence  and  straying  down  to  the  edge  of  the  blue 
Caribbean  Sea.  We  made  quite  a  sensation  among  the  natives,  as 
only  two  yachts  had  been  there  during  the  last  ten  years.  One  boy 
awaked  his  master  by  announcing :  "  Master,  big  warship  come 
Tobago  this  morning ; "  another,  meeting  my  husband  on  the 
road,  asked  if  we  were  H.M.S.  Dreadnought  (at  that  time  cruising 
off  Port  of  Spain) . 

Riding  is  the  best  means  of  locomotion  in  Tobago,  but  I 
cannot  congratulate  the  island  on  its  ponies  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
animals  we  procured  were  very  thin  and  poor.  All  the  same  we 
spent  a  delightful  day  on  a  large  cocoa  and  rubber  estate  belonging 
to  Mr.  Thornton,  lying  on  the  high  land,  about  600  feet  up,  and 
distant  some  five  miles  from  Scarborough.  Mr.  Thornton  has 
given  up  the  cultivation  of  sugar  entirely,  and  is  gradually  turning 
the  whole  of  his  property  into  rubber  and  cocoa.  Both  take  about 
seven  years  before  they  yield  any  appreciable  crop.  Essential  to 
the  success  of  cocoa  are  a  sheltered  position  and  shade,  and  to 
obtain  these  the  proprietor  plants  among  his  young  cocoa  plants, 
first  Indian  corn,  then  bananas,  and  lastly  the  beautiful  crimson 
mortel  tree  (erythrina  umbrosa),  each  in  turn  being  cut  away  when 
its  work  is  finished.  The  road  up  to  Mr.  Thornton's  was  ex- 
quisite :  peeps  of  blue  sea,  fertile  valleys,  picturesque  native  huts, 
made  mostly  of  bamboos  and  palm  leaves  (mixed  in  with  an  old 
piece  of  packing-case),  stood  either  in  solitary  grandeur  or  clustered 
together,  the  whole  set  in  a  frame  of  perfect  verdure  of  varying 
shade  and  hue — dark  green  bread-fruit  trees  jostling  a  mango,  or 
lovely  aqui  trees  covered  with  pendulous  red  fruits,  while  pale 
bamboos  waved  feathery  crests,  and  cocoa-nut  palms  stretched 
their  prickly  arms  in  every  direction. 

The  natives  interested  us  much  with  their  laughing,  good- 
natured  black  polished  faces,  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs  bound 
round  their  woolly  heads,  and  their  charming  manners ;  always 
the  pleasant  smile  and  greeting  of  "  Good  morning  "  or  "  Good 
evening  "  met  us ;  and  begging  was  quite  the  exception.  Certainly 
the  native  lives  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  money  to  him,  except  for 
clothes,  is  not  much  required.  He  has  bread-fruit,  yams,  bananas 
ami  sugar-cane,  so  that  hunger  is  not  a  fector  in,  their  lives,  and 
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for  to-morrow's  dinner  or  breakfast  there  is  no  anxiety.  The 
wages  in  the  islands  vary  a  little,  but  they  are  generally  about 
Wd.  to  a  Is.  a  day  for  a  man,  and  6cZ.  for  a  woman. 

We  weighed  anchor  on  the  third  morning  and  left  Tobago 
for  St.  George's,  Grenada.*  Crossing  the  trade  winds,  we  had 
rather  a  tossing  for  about  eight  hours  in  our  good  ship  before 
entering  the  lovely  harbour  of  St.  George's,  which  is  as  nearly 
perfect  in  shelter  and  beauty  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  The  hills 
rise  up  steep  from  the  sea,  and  the  distant  outline  is  rugged  and 
wild.  The  town  stretches  quaintly  round  the  bay  and  then 
climbs  up  the  hillside,  scattering  itself  over  quite  a  large  area,  and 
straying  away  again  over  a  steep  hill  promontory  crowned  by  an 
old  fort,  to  the  roadstead  beyond.  The  two  towns  are  connected 
at  sea-level  by  a  tunnel  through  the  hill.  Grenada  at  first  sight 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  Italy.  The  little  town  lies  nestled  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  is  nearly  washed  by  the  waves, 
while  tiny  villages  and  houses  are  perched  up  on  the  hillside  like  a 
scene  in  Tuscany.  Early  in  the  year  1795  a  terrible  rebellion  and 
massacre  occurred,  in  which  all  the  English  on  the  island  were 
murdered  except  one  man.  In  cruising  through  these  islands  the 
thought  often  presented  itself  to  me,  whether  this  might  not 
(in  their  present  very  unprotected  condition)  be  repeated.  You 
have  an  island  like  Grenada  or  Tobago  or  St.  Vincent,  with 
about  a  hundred  whites  to  several  thousand  blacks.  All  our 
soldiers  except  a  few  still  at  Jamaica  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
only  an  occasional  warship  cruises  in  these  waters.  A  rebellion 
starts,  and  what  is  the  position  of  the  white  population  ?  Where 
are  they  to  turn  for  protection?! 

One  of  the  most  delightful  expeditions  at  Grenada  is  to  the 
Grand  Etang,  a  small  lake  in  the  mountains  on  the  site  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  steep  road  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  is 
festooned  with  the  most  wonderful  ferns  hanging  in  long  green 
tresses,  while  the  tall  tree  fern  rises  up  out  of  this  tangle  in  erect 
distinction.  The  air  at  the  Etang  is  cool  and  delightful,  and 
round  the  lake  stretches  the  most  fascinating  primeval  forest, 
where  we  wandered  in  keen  delight  and  amazement  at  the 
marvels  it  contained.  It  was  difficult  to  make  our  way  as  the 
path  left  much  to  the  imagination,  and  the  masses  of  vegetation 
seemed  to  twine  themselves  everywhere.  Palms  sprang  up  on 
every  side,  parasites  hung  from  every  tree,  and  long  rope-like 
creepers  bound  themselves  with  firm  grip  round  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  and  threw  their  long  arms  with  octopus-like  embrace  upon 

*  The  seat  of  Government  for  the  Windward  Islands. 

f  This  account  was  written  before  the  riots  at  St.  Lucia,  which  have  so  strongly 
emphasised  the  dangers  arising  from  the  absolutely  unprotected  state  in  which  the 
British  Government  has  left  these  islands, 
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any  object  that  took  their  fancy.  It  was  truly  a  struggle  for 
existence,  a  never-ending  battle  for  light  and  air. 

We  left  Grenada  with  great  regret  after  a  most  charming 
stay  of  three  days  and,  gliding  out  of  the  lovely  little  harbour, 
steamed  for  St.  Vincent,  arriving  at  Kingston  in  about  seven 
hours.  The  town  has  a  fine  open  bay,  with  a  high  range  of 
mountains  rising  up  at  the  back  and  bold,  rocky  headlands 
stretching  out  on  each  side.  The  island  is  very  much  culti- 
vated and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  arrowroot  trade :  cotton 
also  does  very  well,  and  was  fetching  2s.  Qd.  a  Ib.  at  Liver- 
pool when  we  were  at  St.  Vincent.  The  arrowroot  looks  like 
fields  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Its  preparation  is  very  simple :  the 
roots  are  ground  up  and  then  washed  in  running  water  in 
perforated  trays,  the  starchy  part  percolating  through  and  leaving 
the  fibre,  which  is  given  to  the  pigs.  The  starch,  after  several 
washings,  collects  in  vats  immersed  in  water,  where  it  hardens ; 
the  water  is  then  run  off  and  the  arrowroot  cut  up  in  lumps  and 
placed  in  more  perforated  trays  on  tiers  in  a  house  from  which 
the  sun  is  excluded,  but  the  wind  allowed  full  access.  In  these 
trays,  as  it  dries,  it  falls  apart  and  the  pieces  drop  through  one 
after  the  other  until,  in  the  lowest  tray,  it  has  become  a  coarse, 
white  powder. 

St.  Vincent  is  gradually  recovering  from  the  terrible  eruption 
of  1902,  which  wrecked  so  much  of  the  island,  and  is  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The 
climate  is  quite  cool,  and  the  "  trades  "  blow  very  strong,  but  the 
island  is  not  so  attractive  to  a  stranger  as  Grenada  and  Tobago, 
although  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  it  has  many  sterling 
qualities.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  charming  botanical 
gardens  at  Kingston,  the  oldest  in  the  West  Indies. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  St.  Lucia,  and  the  first  view  we 
obtained  of  this  island  was  the  sharp  outline  of  the  Pitons  (conical 
mountains),  rising  up  sheer  out  of  the  sea.  Castries,  the  prin- 
cipal town,  has  a  most  charming  and  very  sheltered  harbour.  It 
takes  a  deep  bite  into  the  land,  and  a  long  headland  forms  a  fine 
protection  on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  promontory  are  the  now 
deserted  barracks,  splendid  buildings,  which  cost  us  over  a 
million,  left  to  rot  and  decay ;  a  standing  example  of  the  waste  of 
public  money.  Castries  is  a  great  coaling  station  and  the  work 
is  done  by  stalwart,  if  hardly  attractive-looking,  black  ladies. 
The  town  itself  is  squalid  and  full  of  coal-dust.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  the  drawbacks,  there  is  much  in  St.  Lucia  to  attract.  The 
southern  end  of  the  island  is  very  fertile,  and  Souffrie  is  a  most 
fascinating  little  town,  kneeling  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  its  pro- 
tecting giants,  the  Pitons,  while  the  high  hills  behind  and  the 
rocky,  broken  coastline  make  a  perfect  framework.  We  steamed 
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down  the  coast  to  Souffrie,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  and 
from  there  rode  up  to  see  the  sulphur  springs  which  lie  some 
three  miles  away  in  the  mountains.  The  springs  were  steaming 
and  boiling  in  a  very  unattractive  way,  and,  what  was  worse, 
giving  out  a  horrible  odour.  During  one  of  the  periods  of  French 
occupation  some  baths  had  been  erected  by  Louis  XVI.  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  but  these  have  long  crumbled  and  decayed 
and  become,  like  so  much  else  in  St.  Lucia,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  Fort  de  France  in  the  French 
island  of  Martinique,  which  it  took  us  about  four  hours  to  reach. 
It  was  a  curious  change  from  St.  Lucia,  and,  though  I  regret  to 
confess  it,  there  was  a  distinct  look  of  prosperity  and  well-being 
about  Martinique  that  we  had  not  met  with  in  the  other  islands. 
Fort  de  France  is  a  splendid  bay  which  could  hold  two  fleets. 
The  town  spreads  itself  for  some  way  round  the  bay  and  was  the 
best  and  largest  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Trinidad.  Martinique 
is  thoroughly  French,  with  little  cafes  where  fat  old  Frenchmen 
sit  as  in  Paris  enjoying  their  vennout  and  cards.  It  has,  too,  a 
romantic  interest  in  being  the  birthplace  of  the  Empress 
Josephine.  The  island  is  about  forty -nine  miles  in  length,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  given  up  so  valuable  a 
possession  and  retained  others  of  far  less  agricultural  utility. 

We  took  two  long  drives  over  magnificent  roads  metalled  and 
drained  in  a  way  to  make  many  English  county  councils  blush. 
The  country,  like  the  town,  gave  us  a  distinct  impression  of 
prosperi ty.  There  are  many  charming  villas  on  the  high 
ground  behind  the  town,  surrounded  by  gardens  which  could 
only  have  been  laid  out  by  persons  of  taste  and  culture.  The 
whole  island  presented  a  far  more  refined  finish  than  the  primitive- 
ness  and  simple-life  appearance  of  the  British  islands.  Martinique 
is  cultivated  mostly  in  small  plots,  and  the  hill-sides  are  dotted 
with  small  native  shanties  made  of  the  usual  pieces  of  packing- 
case  and  palm  leaves,  and  each  in  its  little  plot  of  bananas,  yams, 
and  sugar-cane.  The  high  hills  are  clothed  with  tree  ferns  and 
palms  up  to  the  summit.  The  black  ladies  are  most  picturesque 
in  Martinique,  and  seem  to  have  imbibed  all  the  French  chic  and 
power  of  mixing  colours.  They  bind  their  heads  with  wonderful 
coloured  handkerchiefs  arranged  in  a  fascinating  manner  with  the 
ends  sticking  up  most  coquettishly.  The  market  is  a  perfect 
study  of  colour  and  charm — pinks,  blues,  greens,  reds,  yellows, 
all  blended  in  one  delicious  mass,  and  the  wares  set  out  in  the 
most  attractive  manner;  guavas,  bananas,  mangoes,  raspberries, 
limes,  oranges,  all  reposing  on  cool  green  table-cloths  of  banana 
leaves,  while  the  attendant  lady  squats  beside  eager  for  a  bargain, 

We  left  Fort  de  France  on  the  4th  March  and  steamed  down 
the  coast  to  the  ill-fated  town  of  St.  Pierre.  The  coastline  was 
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charmingly  broken  by  endless  little  bays  where  fishing  villages 
were  hidden  away,  and  from  which  many  white-sailed  boats 
issued  out  to  their  daily  toil.  St.  Pierre  lay  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  crouching  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Pelee.  It  had  been  the 
most  joyous,  prosperous  little  town.  Now  it  is  a  piteous  scene  of 
desolation,  the  whole  place  being  demolished  and  forty  thousand 
people  killed  in  a  few  minutes.  Standing  among  the  ruins  and 
looking  up  at  the  Fire  Mountain,  as  the  natives  call  Mont  Pelee, 
an  awestruck,  terrified  feeling  crept  over  me.  The  main  street 
and  one  other  have  been  excavated,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
town  is  buried  in  debris  and  dust,  nothing  but  ruined  walls, 
twisted  iron,  statues  cast  down,  tottering  walls  £nd  arches  are  to 
be  seen.  Nature  has  shriven  a  green  shroud  to  hide  the  shame 
of  it,  and  is  striving  to  cover  again  the  side  of  Mont  Pelee 
with  a  mist  of  green,  but  one  side  is  still  a  sterile  barren  waste 
with  ugly  brown  rocks  and  evil-looking  fissures  deeply  indented 
from  which  the  hideous  fire  fiend  rushed  down  upon  St.  Pierre. 

We  parted  from  this  desolate  scene  with  relief,  and  steamed 
on  to  Dominica,  where  we  arrived  after  a  passage  of  three 
or  four  hours.  On  the  way  we  passed  another  yacht,  the 
Virginia,  an  American,  and  the  only  one  we  met.  Dominica 
resembles  a  brilliant  green  emerald,  rising  like  Venus  out  of 
the  sea  foam.  Nature  must  have  been  in  a  sweet  humour  when 
she  created  such  a  fair  spot.  The  mountains  rise  with  rugged 
yet  lovely  contour,  and  are  garlanded  up  to  their  highest  peaks 
with  every  kind  of  tree,  fern,  and  shrub.  The  valleys  are  full 
of  limes  and  cocoa,  through  which  tumbling  rivers  hurl  their 
translucent  waters.  There  is  no  harbour  at  Roseau,  only  an 
open  roadstead.  The  town  lies  along  the  sea-shore  and  does  not 
reach  far  inland ;  it  has  no  striking  features  except  that  it  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  has  a  free  library  presented  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  possesses  a  really  beautiful  botanical  garden  ;  other- 
wise Dominica  with  all  its  beauty  is  a  veritable  child  of  nature. 
As  that  .great  element  of  civilisation  is  lacking,  namely,  roads 
(there  is  only  one  for  carriages  running  a  few  miles  along 
the  coast),  to  go  inland  you  must  ride.  The  paths  are  narrow 
and  in  places  very  precipitous.  We  visited  a  most  fascinating 
waterfall,  but  alas  !  our  joy  was  rather  checked,  as  when  about 
half-way  there  the  rain  descended  in  a  way  it  only  can  rain  in  the 
tropics,  and  we  became  like  drowned  rats  !  The  path  got  narrower 
and  narrower,  and  wet,  clammy  bananas,  tree  ferns  and  cocoa, 
stretched  their  soaking  arms  across  our  path  and  flapped  horrid 
damp  leaves  in  our  faces.  The  rainfall  in  Dominica  is  very  high, 
in  some  parts  of  the  hills  rising  to  200  inches,  and  at  Roseau 
over  100. 

From  Dominica   we   steered   our  course  to  Guadeloupe,  on 
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the  way  steaming  round  to  Portsmouth  in  Prince  Bupert's  Bay, 
where,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  saw  two  English  warships.  In 
Guadeloupe  again  a  most  lovely  island  delighted  our  eyes, 
with  a  high  broken  outline.  And  again  I  was  struck  by  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  French  and  the  British  Islands. 
Prosperity  and  advancement  stared  one  in  the  face.  Ex- 
cellent roads  connect  the  island  in  all  directions.  These  roads 
were  old  Carib  tracks,  and  were  converted  by  the  French  into 
good  high- ways.  Coffee,  vanilla,  and  cocoa  are  the  principal 
products ;  but  Guadeloupe  is  a  Garden  of  Eden  and  would  grow 
anything. 

We  made  two  lovely  drives,  one  to  Dole,  where  there  are  hot 
sulphur  baths  which  looked  very  attractive,  the  other  to  a 
charming  village  and  coffee  plantation  which  a  delightful  old 
French  gentleman  allowed  us  to  go  over.  The  people,  the 
houses,  and  above  all  the  gardens,  spoke  of  prosperity.  Certainly 
far  more  trouble  has  been  taken  in  the  French  islands  to  beautify 
the  houses  (rich  and  poor)  with  flowers  than  in  our  islands. 
Allamandas  clambered  over  the  walls  and  the  antigonon  strayed 
in  every  available  spot.  Daturas  hung  their  lovely  white  heads, 
masses  of  pink  begonias  and  roses  made  gorgeous  dashes  of 
colour  between  the  hedges  of  crotons  and  brilliant  crimson 
acalypha.  We  made  friends  with  a  charming  Frenchman  who 
had  some  business  in  Basse  Terre.  He  seemed  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  place,  as  he  had  just  returned  from  Paris  with  the 
plans  for  lighting  the  town  with  electricity.  He  offered  us  his 
villa  in  the  country,  introduced  us  to  his  family,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  insisted  upon  our  drinking  champagne  with  him  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.M  ! 

From  Guadeloupe  we  sailed  to  Montserrat,  the  home  of  the 
Montserrat  lime-juice.  It  is  a  charming  mountainous  little 
island,  and  Plymouth  is  quite  a  picturesque  little  place.  The 
commissioner  and  his  wife,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Davidson  Houston, 
received  us  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  took  us  for  a  ride  into 
the  mountains.  On  the  way  we  passed  the  usual  hot  sulphur 
springs  which  seem  a  safety  valve  for  every  island.  Before  the 
bursting  out  of  these  springs  and  the  eruption  at  St.  Pierre, 
there  were  constant  shocks  of  earthquake  at  Montserrat,  but 
after  the  eruption  occurred  these  entirely  ceased.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Houston  have  started  two  industries,  drawn  linen  work 
and  the  preserving  of  tropical  fruits,  for  the  people,  as  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  sugar  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  being  in 
its  initial  stages,  many  of  the  better  class  of  natives  are  very 
poor.  There  is  a  splendid  opening  for  any  hard-working  young 
man  in  this  island  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Land  is  cheap, 
varying  from  10,9.  to  30s.  an  acre,  and  with  a  capital  of  £2,000 
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he  might  be  most  successful.  Cotton  was  selling  at  Montserrat 
at  25.  Id.,  and  anything  over  a  Is.  is  clear  profit.  Separating  the 
seed  from  the  cotton  is  quite  a  simple  process.  There  is  a  most 
ingenious  machine  which  combs  the  lint  off  the  seed  and  then 
sends  the  seeds  down  a  shoot  to  be  ground  up  for  cotton-oil  and 
cake. 

Our  next  island  was  Antigua,*  comprising  Dominica,  Mont- 
serrat, Barbuda,  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  Like  a  plain  worthy  woman 
after  her  fair  sisters,  Antigua  may  be  called  the  ugly  duckling  of 
the  West  Indies,  but  like  many  plain  people  the  island  has  many 
good  solid  qualities.  It  is  low-lying  and  almost  entirely  under 
sugar,  which  is  paying  fairly  well.  Indeed,  Antigua  is  on  the 
way  to  more  prosperity  than  it  has  enjoyed  for  some  time.  St. 
Johns  is  like  a  nice  clean  little  English  country  town  with 
charming  old  brass  knockers  on  the  doors  and  a  fine  cathedral 
church,  which  has  two  great  towers  and  looks  quite  imposing  from 
the  sea.  The  harbour  is  bad  and  very  shallow,  and  no  large  ships 
can  approach  nearer  than  two  miles  from  the  shore.  As  we  drew 
less  water  a  pilot  took  us  in  to  about  a  mile  nearer,  and  did  not 
land  us  on  any  "  rock  stones,"  as  the  natives  call  them. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  Antigua  is  Englishman's 
Harbour,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Johns,  where 
Nelson's  old  dockyards  are.  It  is  a  most  perfect  harbour  with  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  The  old  buildings  are  still  standing,  but 
derelict  and  forsaken.  It  was  used  before  Nelson,  and  by  him  as 
a  naval  base  and  refitting  station  in  the  old  wars,  and  was  doubt- 
less then  full  of  activity  and  business.  The  Governor,  Sir  Bickham 
Sweet  Escott,  has  a  charming  country  house  overlooking  the 
harbour,  which  he  kindly  put  at  our  disposition  for  the  day.  It 
was  originally  built  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  drive  to 
Englishman's  Harbour  is  through  flat  fields  of  cane,  and  in  some 
places  rolling  country  not  unlike  parts  of  England. 

When  in  command  of  the  Boreas,  a  28-gun  frigate,  in 
1784-5-6,  Nelson  was  much  at  Englishman's  Harbour  where  his 
ship  was  refitted,  and  where  she  also  passed  the  hurricane  season 
of  1784.  He  cordially  hated  the  port,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  friend  he  had  was  Mrs.  Moultry,  the  wife  of  Captain  John 
Moultry,  the  naval  commissioner  at  Antigua.  This  officer,  who 
was  many  years  Nelson's  senior,  but  who  was  not  commissioned 
afloat,  had  ordered  Captain  Sandys  (an  officer  junior  to  Nelson) 
to  fly  a  commodore's  broad  pennant  as  the  signal  that  theLatana 
(Sandys'  ship)  was  the  flagship  of  the  Leeward  Islands  station, 
Captain  Moultry  in  command.  Nelson  was  the  senior  naval 
officer  afloat,  and  he  at  once  flatly  refused  to  obey  Moultry's 
orders,  though  at  the  same  time,  to  save  the  feelings  of  an  officer 
*  The  seat  of  government  for  the  Leeward  Islands. 
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who  was  so  much  senior  to  himself  and  who  held  a  high  reputa- 
tion, he  did  not  choose  to  order  the  commissioner's  pennant  to  be 
struck.  Much  correspondence  arose  out  of  this  circumstance ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  dispute  it  would  seem  that  Nelson  remained  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Moultrys,  and  when  they  left 
Antigua  in  April  1785  he  sincerely  deplored  their  departure. 

We  bade  farewell  to  Antigua  at  daylight  and  steered  for  St. 
Kitts,  passing  close  to  Nevis,  which  then  possessed  the  certificate 
of  Nelson's  marriage  with   Mrs.  Nesbit.     The  two  islands  lie 
within  eleven  miles  of  each  other,  and  all  communication  with 
Nevis  is  carried  on  from  St.  Kitts  in  sailing  boats.     Both  have 
fine  rugged  outlines  and   are  far  more  attractive-looking  than 
Antigua.     There  is  no  harbour  at  St.  Kitts,  only  an  open  road- 
stead.    Basse  Terre,  the  chief  town,  is  clean  and  well-kept,  and 
again  recalled  a  small  English  provincial  town.     We  drove  out  to 
Brimstone   Hill,   passing  on  the  way  splendid  cane  fields  and 
magnificent   draft   oxen,  quite  some  of  the  finest  we  had  seen. 
Brimstone  Hill  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
not  unlike  that  gaunt  rock  in  the  way  it  rises  sheer  up,  and  has 
an  isolated  and  commanding  view  of  the  coast.     Sugar  is  still 
grown  at  St.  Kitts,  and  cotton  is  starting.     The  price  of  cotton  at 
St.  Kitts  was  2s.  2d.     It  is  rather  curious  to  note  the  variation 
of  prices  in  Sea  Island  cotton :    2s.  6d.  at  St.  Vincent,  2s.  Id. 
Montserrat,  Is.  6d.  Antigua.     I  must  confess,  in  spite  of  their 
many  good  qualities,  that  neither  of  the  last  three  Islands  very 
greatly  attracted  me.     In  fact  one  was  spoilt  after  the  glorious 
vegetation  of  Dominica  and  Guadeloupe. 

Leaving  St.  Kitts  in  the  evening  we  set  our  course  for  Santa 

Cruz,  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  reached  our  destination 

the  following  morning.     We  wished  to  anchor  at  Christianstad, 

but  the  navigation  was  very  intricate,  so  we  selected  Frederichstad, 

which  lies  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.     It  is  only  a  roadstead,  but 

the  sea  is  quite  calm  at  this  time  of  year.     Santa  Cruz  is  a  very 

fertile  island,  with  low  hills  and  many  charming  houses  dotted 

here  and  there  along  the  coast  and  up  the  hill-sides.     We  were 

most  curious  to  know  how  we  should   communicate  with   the 

inhabitants  as  no  one  on  board  spoke  Danish,  and  we  waited  the 

arrival  of  the  Health  Officer  with  amused  anxiety.     In  due  course 

he  came  on  board  (in  quite  the  smartest  boat  we  had  yet  seen)  and 

addressing  us  in  perfect  English  informed  us  that  English  was 

the  language  of  the  island,  the  very  high  officials  alone  being  able 

to  speak  Danish.     It  appears  that  when  the  island  was  returned 

to  Denmark  after  Napoleon's  defeat,  the  Danes  were  unable  to 

colonize  it,  and  their  government  invited  our  planters  to  come  and 

settle  there  ;  hence  the  language,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 

places  in  the  island  are  called  by  English  names.     We  drove  to 
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the  centre  of  the  island  through  lanes  that  might  have  been  in 
Devonshire  but  for  the  tropical  foliage  drooping  and  straying 
above  our  heads.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  a  splendid  alluvian 
plain,  very  rich,  and  growing  magnificent  sugar-cane,  which  is 
still  much  cultivated  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  as  the  planters  have  the 
newest  and  best  machinery  it  pays  well.  Cotton  is  also  grown. 
Altogether  the  island  left  a  pleasing  impression  of  prosperity. 

From  Santa  Cruz  we  steamed  to  Ponce  in  Puerto  Rico,  a 
passage  of  about  fifteen  hours.  Ponce  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  and  is  next  in  importance  to  St.  Juan,  the  capital,  which 
lies  on  the  north.  Puerto  Eico  now  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
The  town  of  Ponce  is  about  two  miles  from  the  port,  which  is  any- 
thing but  an  inviting  place,  with  its  iron  sheds,  tramlines,  railway 
trucks  and  customs  houses,  all  jostled  together  in  a  veil  of  dust. 
Behind  all  this  unattractiveness,  however,  rises  the  most  glorious 
range  of  mountains,  rugged,  sharp  outlines  and  shaded  to  every  hue. 
We  put  ourselves  in  an  excellent  tramcar  and  were  borne  swiftly 
away  from  the  unsavoury  port  to  the  town,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  we  had  seen  since  Fort  de  France.  There  are 
some  quite  fine  houses,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
by  miserable  squalid  shanties,  the  contrast  in  some  instances 
being  very  noticeable.  Especially  good  is  the  Hotel  de  France, 
kept  by  a  charming  Frenchwoman  and  her  husband,  who  became 
our  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

The  island  is  both  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  the  roads  outside 
the  town  excellent.  We  took  a  long  drive  in  the  mountains  up  a 
road  splendidly  engineered.  Valley  after  valley  unfolded  itself 
before  our  gaze,  each  filled  with  limes,  coffee,  bananas,  and  groves 
of  mangoes  and  breadfruit ;  the  last  named  with  its  magnificent 
foliage  giving  the  effect  of  amazing  luxuriance.  Above  this 
Garden  of  Hesperides  rises  the  mountains,  their  profiles  at  one 
time  cut  clear  against  the  blue  sky,  at  another  shrouded  by  fleecy 
clouds.  Puerto  Eico  is  prospering  and  advancing  under  American 
rule,  and  the  output  has  increased  enormously.  It  is  hoped  that 
more  Americans  will  be  induced  to  settle  there,  at  present  the 
Puerto  Eicians  evince  a  strong  feeling  against  them,  not  that  they 
dislike  Americans,  but  America  has  so  indulged  the  inhabitants 
in  every  way,  that  any  rule  or  authority  is  displeasing  to  them. 

From  Puerto  Eico  we  steamed  to  the  old  Spanish  possession  of 
San  Domingo.  The  present  Government  is  an  independent 
republic  of  the  worst  description.  Ee volutions  occur  constantly, 
and  neither  life  nor  property  have  any  security.  Of  all  derelict, 
dishevelled,  out-at-elbow  places,  this  is  the  worst  I  have  ever 
beheld.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going,  or  I  should  say  had 
gone,  to  wrack  and  ruin  ;  roads  (if  the  extraordinary  tracks  could 
be  dignified  by  that  name)  with  holes  deep  enough  to  bury  any 
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self-respecting  baby,  walls  crumbling  away,  houses  falling  to 
pieces,  gates  hanging  by  one  rusty  hinge,  or  more  often  lying 
prone  on  the  ground. 

In  past  years  the  town  must  have  had  a  dignified  greatness. 
It  was  an  old  walled  city  and  it  is  most  picturesque,  like  a  piece 
of  old  Spain.  The  ancient  fort  and  prison  (from  which  we  saw 
the  poor  prisoners  gazing  hungrily  out  through  their  bars)  cling 
to  the  gaunt  rocks  with  their  weather-beaten  stones.  There  is 
no  harbour,  only  a  roadstead,  so  we  were  taken  into  the  river  by  a 
pilot,  whose  charges  were  rather  voracious,  £11  being  the  sum 
exacted  for  pilotage.  Yachts  come  so  seldom  that  the  Domin- 
goes  were  doubtless  moved  to  make  a  harvest.  The  anchorage 
in  the  river  was  charming,  and  the  river  itself  wandered  along 
between  palms,  cocoa-groves  and  primaeval  forest.  Above  us 
hung  the  old  town,  its  pink  walls  and  yellow-brown  houses 
blending  with  the  brilliant  tropical  foliage,  making  an  inde- 
scribable harmony  of  colour.  And  as  the  sun  faded  and  the 
purple  night  fell  with  here  and  there  the  glint  of  a  fire-fly  among 
the  palms,  mystery  and  fascination  enfolded  us. 

San  Domingo  is  a  Garden  of  Eden,  the  most  fertile  of  all 
these  fertile  isles,  and  yet  nearly  the  whole  is  wild  jungle,  for  the 
inhabitants  refuse  to  work,  and  foreigners  will  not  venture  their 
money  where  the  security  for  capital  is  so  very  uncertain.  The 
interior  is  as  wild  a  country  as  darkest  Africa.  There  is  a  fine 
cathedral,  the  only  thing  in  good  repair,  with  a  modern  tomb  to 
Columbus.  We  hired  a  wonderful  carriage,  and  with  a  rat  of  a 
pony  drove,  or  rather  bumped,  round  the  town.  In  this  same 
conveyance  we  also  penetrated  some  two  miles  into  the  country 
to  see  what  our  driver  informed  us  was  a  "  bella  casa."  This 
proved  to  be  an  old  fort  where  the  English  had  been  defeated. 
How  the  poor  pony  got  us  there,  and  still  more  brought  us  back, 
was  a  marvel.  From  San  Domingo  we  steered  for  Jamaica,  a 
forty-eight  hours'  run.  But  Jamaica  is  so  well-known  that  I  feel 
any  words  from  me  of  its  beauty  would  be  superfluous. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to 
all  the  Governors  and  Administrators  for  their  courtesy  and 
hospitality,  which  added  immensely  to  the  pleasure  of  our  cruise. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  we  left  the  Poadicea  and  our  kind  hosts 
with  keen  regret,  but  the  memories  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
beauty  of  the  West  Indies  will  linger  long  in  our  hearts. 

GWENDOLEN  TRENCH  GASCOIGNE. 
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LIFE   IN   RHODESIA 

BY   GERTRUDE   PAGE 

CARRICKCREAGH,  April  1907. 
I  HAVE  come  back ! 

Through  the  blue  Mediterranean — by  the  great,  desert  water- 
way— over  the  Bed  Sea,  and  down  the  fascinating  east  coast, 
back  to  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  Khodesian  farm-life.  They  told 
me  before  I  left  Ehodesia,  that  I  should  be  thankful  to  come 
back.  That  I  should  find  I  had  lost  touch  in  England,  that  my 
friends  had  changed ;  they  said  that  nothing  helped  one  so  well 
to  settle  in  the  colonies  as  the  disappointment  of  a  first  visit 
home.  I  own  I  was  a  little  anxious — a  little  afraid.  But  in  that 
respect  at  least,  I  have  come  back  rejoicing.  They  were  wrong 
all  through  and  through. 

And  oh,  how  gladsome  it  was  to  see  them  all !  It  is  indeed 
worth  something  to  go  back  to  that  waiting  welcome,  and  find 
them  all  unchanged.  As  for  losing  touch,  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 
For  my  part,  I  found  myself  something  of  a  novelty,  considerably 
in  demand  to  entertain  the  stay-at-homes.  And  then  there  was 
an  element  of  comforting  superiority  in  what  one  can  put  up  with 
after  two  years  of  roughing  it.  The  little  things  that  worry  and 
fret  the  stay-at-homes,  leave  us  untouched — serenely  complaisant. 
We  wonder  how  they  can  worry  over  such  trifles.  Their 
mountains  are  molehills  to  us,  and  their  molehills  we  do  not  see 
at  all.  It  seems  easy  to  love  everything.  The  London  policemen 
are  like  old  friends,  and  the  bus  drivers,  and  the  messenger  boys, 
and  the  postmen.  One  wants  to  go  about  shaking  hands  broad- 
cast, and  telling  everyone  you  are  so  glad  to  see  them  again.  If 
you  have  been  on  a  lonely  farm,  it  is  a  delight  in  itself  just  to 
watch  the  stream  of  passers-by.  So  many  people  and  none  of 
them  taking  any  notice  of  each  other — it  is  wonderful. 

Each  day  since  the  German  East  African  steamer  landed  me 
at  Beira-— and  a  hot,  stuffy  train,  teeming  with  mosquitoes,  bore 
rne  in  a  dilatory  fashion  through  marsh  and  swamp,  and  jungle, 
back  to  Ehodesia — I  have  wished  I  could  forget  that  it  was  April 
in  England.  I  can  almost  smell  the  smell  of  the  spring  earth 
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where  ,the  primroses  are  nestling  in  the  grass  and  ivy — that  rich, 
damp,  intoxicating  scent  that  is  spring's  nectar  coursing  through 
the  veins.  I  can  see  the  daffodils  nodding  and  dancing — the 
violets  whispering  to  each  other  under  their  leaves — and  the 
daisies  boldly  opening  their  eyes  to  survey  this  new,  delicious 
world. 

It  is  autumn  in  Khodesia  now,  but  it  is  not  a  nice  time  ;  it  is 
not  even  luxuriously  sad.  The  leaves  neither  change  colour  nor 
fall,  and  there  is  no  gathering  in  of  golden  corn.  The  trees 
merely  assume  a  faded,  dull  aspect,  the  grass  dries  up,  and  the 
acres  of  waving  mealies  look  as  if  they  had  suddenly  become 
blighted  or  frost-bitten.  There  are  few  flowers  left,  no  fruit- 
laden  trees,  no  sense  of  creatures  busily  making  preparations  for 
winter.  From  my  verandah  I  survey  all  the  unsympathetic 
scene,  and  wish,  and  wish  I  could  forget  that  it  is  April  in 
England. 

I  am  at  another  farm  now ;  a  healthier  one.  But  it  is  all 
among  the  kopjes ;  and  ever  since  I  came  to  Ehodesia,  1  have 
been  "  at  daggers  drawn  "  with  the  kopjes.  We  seem  to  mutually 
distrust  and  dislike  each  other.  They  rear  forbidding  heads  to 
the  sky,  with  an  aspect  of  menace,  while  I  try  to  look  at  them 
as  if  I  could  not  see  them.  But  the  odds  are  very  unfair  on  this 
farm,  for  they  are  all  round.  Wherever  I  look  there  is  a  kopje— 
and  another  behind  that — and  others  on  beyond.  And  they  are 
all  covered  with  dry  grass,  and  stubbly,  faded  trees.  One  feels 
that  on  the  other  side  there  are  perhaps  flowers,  and  verdure,  and 
sunshine,  and  an  interesting  world  ;  but  the  kopjes  shut  it  all  out, 
and  seem  as  if  they  would  say  :  "  What  do  you  want  to  see  better 
than  a  kopje,  and  where  will  you  find  a  finer  kopje  than  I  ?  "  I 
look  back  at  them  with  a  supercilious  air,  trying  not  to  see  them, 
and  so  we  sit  silently  glowering  at  each  other. 

Apart  from  this  it  is  a  more  interesting  farm  than  the  other, 
because  there  is  more  variation  in  the  produce  and  work  generally. 
There  are  also  three  rivers  (we  should  call  them  streams  in 
England)  and  a  good  deal  of  irrigation  work,  On  the  other  farm 
there  was  little  else  grown  but  mealies,  but  here  there  is  wheat, 
oats,  manna,  lucerne,  barley  and  potatoes.  It  was  originally  my 
intention  to  leave  England  in  January  and  reach  Khodesia  in 
February.  That  I  did  not  do  so  is  a  source  of  deep  thanksgiving. 
For  it  appears  to  have  rained  the  whole  of  February,  in  more  or 
less  persistent  deluges  ;  the  rainfall  on  this  farm  reaching  forty- 
seven  inches  for  the  rainy  season.  All  the  rivers  were  flooded — 
all  the  drifts  washed  away — and  all  the  farm  a  sodden  pulp. 

Even  now  rivers  run  swift  and  deep  at  every  drift  I  have  been 
wont  to  ride  across,  and  almost  the  only  passable  road  is  the  one 
to  Salisbury.  I  do  not  greatly  mind  that,  as  I  have  not  yet  had 
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time  to  develop  the  taste  for  my  solitary  rides  among  lonely, 
frowning  kopjes.  At  present  I  am  greatly  occupied  with  my 
house— like  the  man  who  was  so  busy  at  St.  James'  Theatre  for 
months — I  am  putting  it  in  order.  My  straightening,  however, 
has  not  very  much  in  common  with  his.  It  consists  chiefly  at 
present  in  getting  rid  of  the  fleas,  or,  to  take  a  hint  from  Mr. 
Barrie's  pseudonym  "  Little  Mary,"  suppose  we  call  them 
"  hoppers  " !  Anyhow,  they  are  here  ;in  legions.  But  this  is 
not  all.  A  couple  of  pigeons  I  left  last  May  have  grown  and 
multiplied  into  eight,  and  these  eight  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  roof,  between  the  ceiling  and  iron,  choosing  the  kitchen 
unalloyed  to  sleep  in.  Some  thirty  fowls,  moreover,  have  taken 
the  house  over  as  their  special  property,  and  they  stalk  about  in 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  as  if  they  were  holding  a 
Government  House  reception.  The  rats  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  just  miss. 

The  "  small  mercies  "  theory  is  still  amenable,  and  one  comforts 
oneself  with  the  consideration  of  what  might  have  been.  For 
instance,  I  once  came  in  unexpectedly  to  find  a  mule  had  strolled 
into  the  dining-room,  and  at  the  last  farm  cows,  pigs,  and 
donkeys  made  themselves  at  home  on  the  verandah.  "We  had  to 
shut  the  doors  at  night  to  keep  them  out  of  the  house.  Of  course 
it  is  better  to  have  fowls  playing  at  a  reception  in  one's  drawing- 
room  than  mules— and  cows  and  pigs  making  merry  on  the 
verandah  are  better  than  lions  and  tigers.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
always  a  bright  side  if  you  look  for  it.  At  the  same  time  I  wish 
frogs  had  not  a  fancy  for  my  bedroom.  There  is  often  one  sneaking 
in  a  corner  in  the  morning,  and  I  feel  I'd  rather  die  than  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  night.  Fancy  stepping  barefooted  on  a  toad  at  2  A.M.  \ 
The  lizards  and  chameleons  I  don't  mind.  One  of  the  former 
has  been  pretending  to  be  an  ornament  on  the  mantelpiece  nearly 
all  morning,  and  a  fat  chameleon  lives  on  the  verandah  and 
ogles  me  with  his  funny  revolving  eyes  whenever  I  go  near.  He 
won't  make  friends  though,  but  hisses  most  rudely  if  I  attempt 
to  touch  him. 

The  creed  failed  me  rather  on  the  way  up  from  Beira,  with 
reference  to  the  commissariat.  There  is  no  restaurant  car  to  the 
special  boat  train,  and  so  the  first  meal  we  had  a  chance  of,  after 
travelling  thirteen  hours,  was  breakfast  at  a  wayside  station. 
We  had  it  in  a  little  shanty,  and  the  tablecloth  was  the  kind  that 
is  periodically  thrown  at  the  wall  -  when  it  sticks  it  goes  to  the 
wash.  This  one  had  nearly  reached  the  sticking  point,  but  not 
quite.  The  butter  was  quite  uneatable.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  tinned  milk — and  the  bread  had  seen  its  best  days  about  a 
week  ago.  In  the  end  we  had  two  indifferent  eggs  each,  and  tea 
without  milk,  and  paid  2s.  6d.  a  head.  We  congratulated  our 
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host  on  being  among  the  few  people  in  South  Africa,  probably 
making  a  fortune.  Eight  hours  later  we  had  the  chance  of  a 
second  meal  at  Umtali,  and  here  we  hastened  somewhat  greedily 
to  an  imposing-looking  refreshment  room.  Here  we  had  soup  that 
tasted  of  kaffir  flavoured  with  smoke — bully  beef  ala  mode — trek 
ox,  a  trifle  round  the  corner — suet  pudding,  and  tea  that  was, 
perhaps  mercifully,  flavourless.  And  they  only  charged  4s.  a 
head.  We  continued  our  journey  hungry,  and  talked  sadly  about 
the  beautiful  scenery. 

It  is  really  rather  a  beautiful  habit,  this  of  being  grateful  for 
ills  escaped  instead  of  swearing  at  those  encountered,  and  there  is 
room  for  immense  exercise  of  it  in  Bhodesia.  My  last  occasion 
for  to-day  was  when  I  chanced  to  go  into  the  kitchen  just  as  the 
pickaninny  was  transferring  the  potatoes  for  dinner  from  the  sauce- 
pan to  the  vegetable  dish  in  his  greasy  black  fingers.  I  politely  sug- 
gested he  should  use  a  fork,  and  then  congratulated  myself  that  he 
had  not  amused  himself  by  trying  to  do  it  with  his  feet.  My  first 
ride,  however,  nearly  baffled  me ;  in  fifteen  minutes  I  encountered 
two  impassable  drifts.  At  the  first,  after  infinite  difficulty,  my 
poor  gee  was  persuaded  to  make  the  plunge,  and  sank  instantly  in 
mud  well  over  her  knees,  from  which  she  emerged  terrified.  At 
the  second  we  gave  it  up.  We  neither  of  us  fancied  a  mud  grave, 
so  we  went  another  way.  The  other  way  proved  to  be  infested 
with  midges  and  mosquitoes,  so  finally  we  plunged  through  the 
first  drift  home  again,  and  I  could  see  no  earthly  reason  why  I 
should  be  glad,  as  I  had  lost  my  favourite  tortoiseshell  hairpin, 
my  favourite  hatpin,  and  got  my  face  and  hands  stung  all  over 
for  my  pains.  Still  it  remained,  of  course,  that  I  had  escaped 
that  muddy  grave. 

As  I  have  only  been  back  five  days  I  hardly  feel  in  a  position 
to  make  a  statement  on  Khodesian  prospects.  I  might  mention, 
however,  that  in  a  heated  argument  this  afternoon,  when  I  was 
discoursing  on  the  charms  and  generally  hopeful  condition  of 
British  East  Africa,  about  which  I  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal, 
with  a  neighbour  farming  the  adjoining  land,  he  protested  that 
Khodesia  was  just  as  hopeful  and  promising,  and  that  even  the 
farming  prospects  were  looking  up  all  round. 

I  also  heard  glowing  accounts  of  British  Central  Africa,  but 
until  that  place  manages  to  get  more  easily  in  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  lack  of  interest.  Certainly  I 
was  only  conscious  of  deep  sympathy  for  two  women  friends  on  the 
boat  who,  with  their  husbands,  left  us  at  Chinde,  after  five  weeks 
at  sea,  to  undergo  the  wearisome  discomfort  of  a  long  river  and 
masheela  journey,  lasting  probably  a  fortnight,  before  they  reached 
their  destination  in  the  capital  of  British  Central  Africa.  They 
Would  be  scorched  by  the  sun  in  the  day  and  devoured  by  mos- 
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quitoes  after  dark,  and  likely  enough  the  victims  of  fever  as  the 
result ;  and  for  this,  I  understand,  the  British  Government  pays 
highly-educated  men  the  munificent  sum  of  £190  per  annum,  with 
a  rise  of  £W  a  year,  and  six  months'  leave  every  two  years.  Truly 
England  treats  her  sons  well,  when  they  leave  all  the  pleasures  of 
home  behind  to  go  out  and  do  her  colonising  for  her. 

As  regards  Rhodesian  mining,  someone  has  recently  found  a 
reef  forty  miles  long,  and  many  seem  to  think  there  are  similar 
reefs  for  those  who  have  the  luck  to  find  them.  As  locusts  do 
not  eat  gold  nor  floods  wash  it  away,  and  the  only  known  disease  at 
present  is  getting  too  fond  of  it,  one  feels  there  may  be  a  chance 
for  gold  mining  to  prosper,  but  hard  experiences  make  most 
Rhodesians  wary. 

I  might  mention  finally  that  I  understand  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  wives.  The  curator  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company's  museum  has  been  out  recently  visiting  the  country, 
and  he  too  appears  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  On  asking 
some  of  the  settlers  why  they  did  not  get  wives,  they  told  him 
they  all  wanted  them  badly,  but  there  were  none  to  be  had.  He 
at  once  volunteered  to  try  and  send  some  out,  and  said  he  would 
act  as  agent  if  they  would  tell  him  what  sort  they  liked. 

"  And  what  would  you  like  ?  "  he  inquired  of  a  big  Scotchman, 
after  one  or  two  had  described  their  fancies. 

"  I  ?  "  said  the  canny  Scot.  "  Oh !  I  should  like  two  big  and 
one  small ! " 

GEKTRUDE  PAGE. 


INFORMATION  FOB  TOURISTS  AND  SPORTSMEN. 

To  a  large  number  of  people  Rhodesia  still  has  no  meaning. 
Where  is  it?  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  there?  What  is 
the  cost  ?  What  is  the  climate  like  ?  If  I  go  there  what  shall 
I  see?  All  these  questions  and  many  more  find  answers  in 
the  booklet  just  issued  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company — 
a  most  fascinating  little  volume,  beautifully  illustrated  and 
containing  excellent  maps  showing  the  railways,  Victoria  Falls 
and  game  districts  in  the  North  West.  Its  pages  form  a  veritable 
panorama.  Indeed  the  whole  get  up  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  compilers,  who  have  presented  us  not  only  with  an  up-to- 
date  guide-book  to  Rhodesia,  but  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  what  is  assuredly  a  most  interesting  country. 
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THE   MODEST   PLEASURES   OF   BERLIN 

PERHAPS  no  accusation  has  ever  been  more  persistently 
brought  against  my  long-suffering  countrymen  than  that  "  they 
take  their  pleasures  sadly."  At  one  time  this  accusation  may 
have  had  some  foundation  in  truth,  particularly  in  the  ordered 
and  pre-arranged  pleasures  of  the  capital,  although  not  surely  in 
the  rural  pleasures  which  must  always  have  had  a  certain  rough 
cheerfulness  about  them.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  now  be  said  that  we  deserve  so  depressing  an  accusation. 
Every  country,  however,  and  particularly  every  capital,  has  a 
different  way  of  enjoying  itself ;  the  way  of  London,  for  instance, 
not  being  the  way  of  Paris,  and  the  way  of  Paris  not  the  way 
of  Berlin.  Similarly,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  class  of  people 
which  enjoys  itself  the  most  is  different  in  many  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe — Berlin  and  London  contrasting  very  strongly  in  this 
respect.  In  London  pleasures  are  mainly  for  the  wealthy  and  the 
leisured  classes ;  in  Berlin  they  are  mainly  for  the  badly  off,  the 
lower  middle-classes,  and  even  to  some  extent  for  the  masses. 

London  is  indeed  an  eminently  aristocratic  city,  shabby, 
dirty  and  ill-kept  though  it  often  appears  at  first  sight  to 
Continental  eyes.  It  has  the  distinction  and  charm  of  a  place 
that  has  not,  like  a  mushroom,  shot  up  in  the  night,  but  which 
has  grown  slowly  through  the  centuries,  a  rare  hot-house  plant 
and,  though  like  a  great  many  hot-house  plants,  more  interesting 
than  beautiful,  without  a  rival  in  its  peculiar  charm.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  what  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
knows  London  well.  Berlin,  however,  may  not  be  so  well  known 
to  my  readers,  and  I  may  therefore  state  that  it  is,  in  every  way, 
the  direct  opposite  of  London.  Berlin  is  not  an  aristocratic 
city— it  is  rather  wanting  in  grace  and  charm,  but  in  point  of 
beauty  and  in  point  of  cleanliness,  order  and  every  modern  im- 
provement, London  has  much  to  learn  from  the  German  capital. 
The  modern  improvements  of  Berlin  extend  even  to  the  pleasures 
provided  for  its  inhabitants,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  larger  number 
of  them.  It  might  indeed  be  called  the  paradise  of  the  badly- 
off,  as  far  as  artificial  advantages  are  concerned.  In  London 
the  shabby  but  respectable  look  on  as  a  sort  of  audience  at  that 
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brilliant  and  enviable  play,  the  amusements  of  the  well-to-do. 
In  Berlin  it  is  almost  entirely  the  other  way  about.  Of  course, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  very  easy  for  anybody  with  time  and 
means  at  their  disposal  to  supply  themselves  with  amuse- 
ment ;  but  this  amusement  would  not  be  one  of  a  general  kind, 
not  evident,  not,  so  to  speak,  ready-made,  as  so  many  of  the 
London  amusements  are.  There  is  no  Lord's  in  Berlin,  no 
Ranelagh,  no  Hurlingham.  But  the  lower-middle  classes  have 
Eanelaghs  and  Hurlinghams  enough  (I  am,  of  course,  exaggerating 
with  intention),  and  I  think  if  this  lack  on  one  side  and  abun- 
dance on  the  other  is  a  fault  in  the  social  state  of  Berlin,  it  is,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  a  fault  in  the  right  direction. 

Naturally  a  town  where  the  arrangements  for  pleasure  were 
equally  divided  between  the  classes  would  be  an  ideal  one, 
and  Paris  perhaps  to  some  extent  answers  this  description.  I 
think,  however,  and  I  am  sure  that  very  many  people  will  agree 
with  me,  that  a  great  city  in  which  there  is  but  little  provision 
for  the  recreation  of  the  lower  classes  (of  a  desirable  sort)  within 
its  walls,  and  such  is  the  case  in  London,  has  something  lacking 
in  its  constitution.  By  provision  for  recreation  I  do  not  mean 
open  spaces,  parks  and  gardens,  for  of  those  there  are  plenty  in 
our  great  capital,  and  they  are,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  its  chief 
ornament  and  pride.  What  I  mean  is  that  there  is  no  place 
where  a  respectable  paterfamilias  can  take  his  wife  and  children, 
sit  down  at  a  little  table  in  a  pleasant  spot,  drink  a  glass  of  beer 
or  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  perhaps  listen  to  music.  I  write  this 
thinking  of  the  many  places  in  or  about  Berlin,  where  such  a 
family  can  be  made  happy  evening  after  evening  of  their  lives,  and 
a  good  many  days  as  well. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  town  for  the  purpose,  places 
of  the  kind  to  which  I  refer  are  plentifully  dotted  about  the 
town  itself,  either  in  the  form  of  small  cafes  or  "  zelten,"  where 
in  fine  weather  one  may  sit  out  of  doors  in  a  sort  of  small  garden, 
refresh  oneself  with  meat  or  drink,  and  even  be  indulged  with 
the  simple-minded  but  effectual  pleasure  of  illuminations.  To 
these  zelten  (literally  "  tents  ")  is  very  often  attached  a  small 
dancing  room,  to  which  one  may  be  admitted  for  a  few  pfennigs. 
Perfect  order,  propriety  and  decorum  reigns  in  all  these  cafes 
and  zelten — and  indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
hausfrau  is  there,  that  mighty  representative  of  all  that  is 
most  orderly,  respectable  and  I  think  also,  in  Germany,  most 
happy,  in  a  man's  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  children.  And 
all  obviously  enjoy  themselves.  Mamma  and  the  girls  put 
on  their  best  dresses,  proud  to  show  the  world  that  very 
limited  means  do  not  prevent  them  from  looking  both  clean 
and  smart.  Papa  has  the  dignified  demeanour  suitable  to  his 
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position  as  head  of  the  family,  although  his  expression  is 
eminently  cheerful.  And  they  all  have  so  much  tenue,  no  strident 
laughter,  no  shrieking,  giggling ;  they  are  used  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  used  to  be  in  public,  and  consequently  know  how 
to  behave.  It  is  probable  that  the  fact  of  the  Fatherland  having 
given  one  and  all  a  good  education,  has  made  their  outlook  on  life 
sober,  vigilant,  and  intelligent,  and  endowed  them  with  a  certain 
pride  which  prevents  them  from  behaving  in  a  silly  or  noisy  way. 
But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  habit  of  gathering  themselves 
together  constantly  for  purposes  of  recreation  in  a  quiet  and  respect- 
able manner  has  developed  and  confirmed  in  them  what  their  good 
education  first  brought  forth.  If  the  middle  classes  are  indeed  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  as  many  assert  to  be  the  case,  Germany 
evidently  intends  that  her  backbone  shall  not  be  treated  cavalierly, 
and  does  her  best  to  strengthen  it,  not  only  with  intelligence  but 
also  with  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 

The  great  fountain-head  of  Berlin  joys  of  a  quiet  and  modest 
kind  is  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Not  a  small,  aristocratic  Zoo 
like  our  London  one,  but  a  large  popular  Zoo,  full  of  other 
amusements  besides  animals,  amusements  for  all  ages  and  all 
classes,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  very  catholic  in  its  welcome. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  excellent  restaurant  in  the  gardens 
much  frequented  by  the  smart  and  wealthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity, but  there  is  also  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  those  not 
wealthy,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  tea-room,  to  which  a  concert 
hall  is  attached.  This  tea-room  is  crowded  in  winter  with  excel- 
lent matrons,  who  bring  their  needlework  and  their  children, 
and,  while  covering  the  former  with  a  pattern  in  cross-stitch  of 
doubtful  beauty,  listen  with  evident  appreciation  to  the  overture 
of  Tannhauser  or  a  selection  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

In  summer,  the  tea-room  overflows  into  the  garden,  which  is 
full  of  small  tables  under  the  trees,  between  two  large  stands, 
where  on  fine  nights  excellent  bands  perform,  alternately, 
popular  and  classical  music.  On  warm  summer  evenings  this 
part  of  the  gardens  is  crowded.  But  other  parts,  although  almost 
deserted,  deserve  just  as  much  attention,  for  they  are  made  truly 
beautiful  by  fountains  lighted  up  at  the  end  of  some  long  dark 
alley,  by  rows  of  little  coloured  lamps  looking  like  glow-worms 
strung  across  the  dark  blue  of  the  summer  sky  and  reflect- 
ing in  a  small  lake  beneath  them,  the  shores  of  which*  are 
wooded  by  clumps  of  flowering  bushes,  and  by  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  flower-beds,  for  the  flowers  also  glow  faintly  in 
the  twilight.  Along  the  shores  of  the  little  lake,  stalk  quaint, 
pink-legged  flamingoes,  raising  a  smile  in  some  stray  passer-by, 
and  giving  the  scene  a  strangely  exotic  note.  One  feels  far  from 
a  town,  far,  certainly  from  fine,  noisy,  ultra-modern  Berlin ;  then 
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one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  seething  crowd,  hears  loud  demands 
for  beer  or  coffee  in  unmistakable  Berlinese,  and  awakes  from 
one's  reverie. 

As  regards  the  modest  amusements  outside  Berlin,  I  may 
mention  Treptow,  Griinewald,  Spreewald,  and  those  charming 
little  lakes,  Schlachtensee,  Wannsee,  Miiggelsee.  At  most  of 
these  places,  none  of  them  very  far  out  of  Berlin,  and  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Griinewald,  absolutely  country,  it  is  possible  to 
spend  a  delightful  day  or  part  of  a  day  on  the  water,  and  there  the 
German  father  of  a  family  may  be  seen,  in  shirt-sleeves,  pro- 
pelling the  boat  in  which  his  family  are  seated,  with  a  vigorous, 
if  not  always  very  skilful,  oar.  The  landscape  in  all  these  places 
is  really  beautiful,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  pine  woods, 
quite  wild  in  appearance,  and  not  giving  at  all  the  impression  of 
being  constantly  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  eager  pleasure-seeker, 
as  in  fact  they  are.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pleasure-seeker  in  Germany  is  a  civilised  being  and  does  not  leave 
destruction  in  his  wake.  The  smell  from  the  pines  with  a  hot 
noontide  sun  upon  them  is  delightful,  and  excellent,  I  should 
think,  for  the  lungs  of  the  town-dwellers.  Neat  little  coffee- 
houses are  sprinkled  thickly  about  all  these  pleasure  resorts. 

The  theatres  are  another  great  resource  for  the  respectable 
German  of  small  means.  The  prices  of  the  cheapest  seats  in  all 
but  a  few  theatres  in  Berlin  are  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  means 
of  anyone  not  actually  a  pauper,  and  the  best  seats  in  the  house 
are  within  the  means  of  any  average  member  of  the  petite 
bourgeoisie.  As  a  consequence  Berlin  theatres  do  not  as  a  rule 
present  a  gay  or  brilliant  appearance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enjoyment  they  offer  is  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number 
of  people.  And  not  only  can  a  Berlin  citizen  go  to  the  theatre 
and  sit  in  better  places  than  is  possible  in  a  London  theatre,  but 
he  can  also  go  more  frequently.  Nor  are  the  plays  given  neces- 
sarily trashy  ;  an  earnest  Berliner  with  a  desire  to  improve  his 
mind  can  see  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  "  or  "  Maria  Stuart  "  (and 
very  well  given  too) ;  or  if  his  taste  lies  in  another  direction 
he  can  see  "Charley's  Aunt"  at  some  equally  inexpensive 
theatre.  Cinematographic  shows  abound — cheap,  and  as  a  rule 
good,  in  every  street  of  any  importance. 

And  as  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  or  Treptow  or  at  the  theatre 
one  looks  about  one  at  these  perhaps  rather  stodgy,  rather  dowdy, 
but  evidently  happy  people,  one  cannot  help  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  Berlin,  at  any  rate,  life  for  the  badly-off  is  a  life 
not  merely  endured  but  enjoyed. 

B.  G. 
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EGYPT   AND   INDIA 

A   COMPARISON  AND  A   CONTRAST 
BY  Sm  EDWARD  CANDY 

LOED  CROMER,  who  may  fitly  be  styled  the  Kegenerator  of 
Egypt,  has  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  of  oriental  adminis- 
tration.* In  his  recent  report  f  on  Egypt  he  makes  several  direct 
references  to  India,  and  there  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  in  many 
other  passages  he  is  indirectly  referring  to  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  inopportune  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
occasion  to  further  emphasise  this  very  interesting  comparison. 

The  first  point  of  difference  which  strikes  one  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  geographical  contrast.  Egypt  is  a  single  country, 
occupying  a  most  important  position  between  the  East  and  West ; 
and  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  country  is  the  Eiver  Nile, 
from  the  inundations  of  which  a  vast  area  is  irrigated.  On  the 
other  hand,  India  is  a  whole  continent  of  diverse  countries.  But 
one  province  in  India  is  similar  to  Egypt,  and  that  is  Sind, 
watered  as  it  is  by  the  inundation  canals  of  the  Eiver  Indus, 
which,  like  the  Nile,  prevents  a  vast  tract  from  being  a  barren 
waste.  Apart  from  Sind,  the  points  of  comparison  show  great  dis- 
similarity. Egypt  is  the  gateway  of  trade  between  East  and  West : 
India  has  a  very  extensive  export  trade  both  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  Moreover,  the  races,  languages,  and  castes  in  India  are  in- 
numerable. Among  the  subjects  of  the  Khedive  are  found  Turks, 
Copts,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Soudanese,  Berberaese,  Arab,  Negro, 
Christian,  Mohammedan  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  Arabic  is 
the  acknowledged  vernacular.  English  and  French  are  the  official 
languages. 

Politically  the  contrast  is  still  more  striking.  The  ruler  of 
Egypt  is  the  Khedive,  nominally  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  above  and  beyond  is  the  British  occupa- 
tion, which  exists  with  the  consent  of  the  other  European  Powers 
in  order  that  peace  may  be  maintained  in  the  country  and 

*  In  addition  to  his  experience  in  Egypt  Lord  Cromer  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Northbrook  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  India  and  Financial  Member  of  the 
Governor-General's  Executive  Council  under  Lord  Ripon. 

t  See  Parliamentary  Paper  Egypt  No.  1  (1907),  G  3394. 
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administrative  reforms  carried  out.  In  India  we  also  have  British 
occupation ;  but  that  is  because  the  various  countries  comprising 
the  Indian  continent  fcrm  a  distinctive  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  about  India  which  has  no  counter- 
part in  Egypt,  namely,  the  existence  of  the  "  Native  States," 
ranging  from  great  principalities  to  petty  estates.  These  States 
are  all  outside  the  bounds  of  British  India,  but  none  the  less  they 
are  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  British  Government,  and 
form  part  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have,  therefore,  this  impor- 
tant point  of  difference  between  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and  the 
occupation  of  India  by  the  British  Government,  that  in  the  case 
of  Egypt — the  Governments  of  the  French  Republic,  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany  and  Italy,  having  declared  that  they  will  not 
obstruct  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  by  asking  that  a 
limit  of  time  be  fixed  for  the  occupation  or  in  any  other  manner — 
the  question  of  the  duration  of  occupation  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  British  Government.  No  doubt,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
British  occupation  of  India  will  last  as  long  as  the  British 
Government  consider  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  welfare 
and  good  government  of  India.  But  it  is  much  more  than  this. 
In  a  sense  it  may  be  correct  to  speak  of  the  native  rajahs  and 
chiefs  as  "  our  Indian  Protectorate."  But  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  their  relation  to  the  British  Crown ;  they  are  more  than  "  pro- 
tected ; "  they  and  the  various  provinces  of  British  India,  as 
above  stated,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire. 

Leaving  aside  the  "  extremists,"  who  openly  and  consistently 
advocate  the  absolute  rupture  of  all  connection  between  India 
and  Great  Britain,  let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  schemes 
of  nationalisation  which  have  been  put  forward  in  Egypt  and  in 
India.  In  Egypt,  as  Lord  Cromer  shows,  the  idea  is  entirely 
novel.  For  centuries  past  the  Egyptians  have  been  a  subject 
race,  and  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  doubtful  and  obscure  pre- 
cedent of  Pharaonic  times  to  find  an  epoch  when  possibly  Egypt 
was  ruled  by  Egyptians.  Then,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  society  is  split  up  into  quite  as  numerous  sections, 
representing  different  and  often  divergent  interests  and  opinions, 
as  the  society  of  any  European  country,  Lord  Cromer  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  sound  conclusions 
regarding  local  feelings  and  aspirations  is  not  indeed  so  formidable 
in  Egypt  as  in  India,  where  the  caste  system  interposes  a  great, 
if  not  insuperable,  bar  to  social  intercourse  between  Europeans 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Again  the  same  authority 
very  correctly  points  out  that  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  but  few 
Egyptians  have,  in  political  or  administrative  affairs,  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  they  themselves  want;  whilst  the  practice  of 
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advocating    two    separate    programmes,    which     are    mutually 
destructive  of  each  other,  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Discussing  Pan-Islamism,  with  which  the  Egyptian  national 
movement  is  deeply  tinged,  Lord  Cromer  tells  us  that  Pan- 
Islamism  is  generally  held  to  mean  a  combination  of  all  the 
Moslems  throughout  the  world  to  defy  and  to  resist  the  Christian 
powers.  It  is,  moreover,  a  convenient  phrase  for  conveying  a 
number  of  other  ideas,  more  or  less  connected  with  its  primary 
signification.  In  the  first  place  it  means,  in  Egypt,  more  or  les  , 
subserviency  to  the  Sultan ;  but  the  later  version  of  the  programme 
of  the  leaders  of  the  national  movement  is  that  they  have  no 
wish  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and 
their  only  desire  is  to  maintain  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  In 
the  second  place  Pan-Islamism  almost  necessarily  connotes  a 
recrudescence  of  racial  and  religious  animosity  ;  and  in  the  third 
place  an  attempt  to  regenerate  Islam  on  Islamic  lines ;  in  other 
words,  to  revivify  and  stereotype  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
principles  laid  down  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  for  the 
guidance  of  a  primitive  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  as  Lord  Cromer  points  out,  a 
small  but  increasing  number  of  Egyptians,  of  whom  compara- 
tively little  is  heard,  but  who  deserve  the  title  of  Nationalist 
quite  as  much  as  their  competitors  of  a  different  school  of 
thought  and  action,  men  who  hold  opinions  very  analogous  to 
those  advocated  by  the  late  Seyyid  Ahmed,  who  founded  the 
Aligarh  College  in  India. 

Their  fundamental  idea  [Lord  Cromer  says]  is  to  reform  various  Moslem 
institutions  without  shaking  the  main  pillars  on  which  the  faith  of  Islam  rests. 
They  are  truly  Nationalist,  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  countrymen  and  co-religionists,  but  they  are  not  tainted  with  Pan- 
Islamism.  Their  programme  involves  not  opposition  to,  but  co-operation  with, 
Europeans  in  the  introduction  of  Western  civilisation  into  the  country.  The 
main  hope  of  Egyptian  Nationalism,  in  the  only  true  and  practicable  sense  of 
the  word,  lies  with  those  who  belong  to  this  party. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  Pan-Islamism— rsuch  as  Lord  Cromer 
describes,  or  in  any  other  shape — being  developed  in  India? 
According  to  the  last  census  the  total  number  of  Muhammadans 
is  62^  millions  or  212  per  mile  per  population  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  No  doubt,  as  Lord  Cromer  says  of  Egypt,  there  are 
some  Moslems  who  would  be  willing,  were  such  a  course  possible, 
to  separate  the  political  from  the  religious  and  even  possibly  from 
the  racial  issues.  But  he  adds  : 

If  such  are  their  wishes  and  intentions,  I  entertain  very  little  doubt  that 

they  will  find  them  impossible  of  execution.     Unless  they  can  convince  the 

Moslem  masses  of  their  militant  Islamism,  they  will  fail  to  arrest  their  atten- 

,  tion  or  to  attract  their  sympathy.     Appeals,  either  overt  or  covert,  to  racial 
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and  religious  passions,  are  thus  a  necessity  of  their  existence  in  order  to  ensure 
the  furtherance  of  their  political  programme. 

This  is  equally  true  in  India.  I  need  not  do  more  than  allude 
to  recent  events  which  show  that  the  idea  of  a  Pan-Islamic  move- 
ment in  India,  embracing  the  whole  country,  and  bringing  back 
what  I  may  term  the  "  Moghal  Kaj "  is  inconceivable,  at  least 
unless  the  British  Government  retires  altogether,  and  leaves 
the  continent  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  the  final  result  of  which 
might  possibly  be  the  establishment  of  a  Muhammadan  kingdom. 
Referring  to  the  position  of  the  national  movement,  indepen- 
dently of  any  real  or  imaginary  connection  it  may  have  with 
Pan-Islamism,  Lord  Cromer  explains  how  more  than  doubtful  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  so-called  National  party  represents  the 
real  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  mass  of  people.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ungenerous  than  to  withhold  sympathy  from  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  educated  youth  for  a  greater  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  abstain  from  pointing  out  the  limits  which  must  be 
assigned  to  those  aspirations.  Further,  Lord  Cromer  very 
properly  insists  that  European  agency  is  required  in  Egypt  in 
the  first  place  to  supply  the  technical  knowledge  which,  until 
very  recently,  the  Egyptians  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring ;  in  the  second  place  to  remedy  those  defects  in  the 
Egyptian  character  which  have  been  developed  by  a  long  course 
of  misgovernment. 

Under  the  first  head  he  takes  a  somewhat  sanguine  view,  but 
he  does  not  fail  to  remind  us  that  the  process  of  substituting 
indigenous  for  European  agency  must  be  slow.  "  Any  attempt 
to  hurry  can  only  lead  to  disappointment  and  eventually  in  all 
probability  to  a  reaction,  which  will  be  to  the  detriment  of 
Egyptian  interests."  Under  the  second  head  he  shows  that  the 
substitution  of  Egyptian  for  European  agency  must  necessarily 
take  even  more  time  in  these  cases  than  in  those  where  the 
transfer  depends  on  the  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  by 
the  Egyptians.  And  he  adds  that  amongst  the  defects  which,  for 
purposes  of  administration,  appear  most  of  all  to  require  rectifica- 
tion, are  the  fear  of  assuming  individual  responsibility ;  the  absence 
of  adequate  capacity  to  exercise  with  firmness,  intelligence,  and 
consideration  for  others,  such  functions  as  are  usually  vested  in 
responsible  agents,  and  the  tendency,  so  common  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  of  running  to  extremes  both  in  thought  and  action. 

Regarding  the  wider  and  more  strictly  political  portion  of  the 
National  programme,  what  is  proposed  is,  first,  the  creation  of  a 
Ministry  responsible  to  the  chamber,  and  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  maintenance  of  the  majority ;  and  secondly, 
complete  control  over  the  finances  of  the  country,  such  as  that 
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exercised  by  the  elected  Chambers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
other  European  countries.  The  adoption  of  the  first  of  these 
proposals  would,  in  Lord  Cromer's  opinion,  produce  a  state  of 
things  which  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed  chaotic. 
Intrigue  of  all  sorts  would  be  rife.  The  system  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  which  was  at  one  time  so  prevalent  in  the  country, 
and  which  is  even  now  only  dying  a  lingering  death,  would 
receive  a  fresh  impulse.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  under  the 
specious  title  of  free  institutions  the  worst  evils  of  personal 
government  would  reappear.  The  adoption  of  the  second  proposal 
— that  of  handing  over  complete  financial  control  to  the  Chamber 
— would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  National  bankruptcy.  Is  there 
then  no  hope  for  Egyptian  Nationalism  ?  Lord  Cromer's  counter 
programme  is  the  creation  of  a  local  International  Council,  which 
would  create  a  community  of  interests  among  the  heterogeneous 
population  which  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  would  thus 
be  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  an  Egyptian  National 
spirit  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  spirit  can  be  evoked  with- 
out detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

May  one  not  apply  much  of  this  reasoning  to  India  ?  When 
was  India  ruled  by  Indians?  Centuries  have  passed  since  the 
Hindu  sovereignties  were  swept  away  by  Muhammadan  invaders 
from  the  North.  I  need  not  repeat  the  well-known  facts  which 
show  conclusively  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  Indian 
nation.  It  is  only  partially  true  that  there  are  Indian  nations. 
Geographical  boundaries,  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  says,  have  no  corre- 
spondence at  all  with  distinctive  institutions  or  groupings  of  the 
people,  and  have  comparatively  little  political  significance.  The 
Parsees — one  of  the  most  intelligent  races,  now  classed  as  Indians 
— have  no  country  on  the  Indian  continent.  So,  too,  the 
Muhammadans ;  one  of  their  number  rules  an  immense  tract  of 
territory  mostly  populated  by  Hindus.  A  Hindu  Rajah 
Kashmir  rules  a  State  mostly  peopled  by  Muhammadana 
Maratha  chiefs  govern  States  not  peopled  by  Marathas. 

Nor  do  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  India  seem 
to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  they  themselves  want.  For 
example,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  used  to  speak  of  "  the  very  bright 
side  of  British  rule  " ;  he  has  also  told  us  how  necessary  it  is  "  for 
the  important  political  object  of  maintaining  British  rule,  to  reserve 
by  law  for  Europeans  alone  such  places  of  power  of  control  only 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  "  ;  and  he  has  talked  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  supervision  of  British 
rule,  and  of  the  conviction  of  the  natives  that  a  real  regenera- 
tion, civilisation  and  advancement  of  India  materially,  morally 
and  politically,  depends  upon  the  long  continuance  of  the  British 
rule.  It  was  not  at  one  time  his  view  that  the  natives  should 
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attain  to  the  highest  positions  of  control  and  power ;  in  fact,  he 
considered  that  the  controlling  power  of  Englishmen  in  India 
was  wanted  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  India  as  for  the  benefit 
of  England ;  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  European 
civil  and  military  services  in  India,  his  contention  being  that 
the  cost  should  not  be  wholly  exacted  from  India. 

Such  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  only  a  few  years 
ago,  but  now,  as  the  professed  leader  of  the  "  moderates,"  not  of 
the  "  extremists,"  the  alteration  of  the  services  from  European  to 
Indian  is  the  key-note  of  his  programme. 

The  administration  in  all  services,  departments  and  details  [he  says]  ,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves  of  India  ...  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  all  taxation  and  legislation,  and  the  power  of 
spending  the  taxes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
those  countries,  so  should  also  be  the  rights  of  the  people  of  India. 

But  do  these  claims  represent  the  real  wishes  and  aspirations 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  ?  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  his  friends 
may  collect  "  a  body  of  able  men  and  good  speakers  to  go  into  all 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  India  and  inform  the  people  in  their  own 
languages  of  their  British  rights  and  how  to  exercise  and  enjoy 
them  " ;  but  will  these  men  be  the  true  friends  of  the  millions 
of  toiling  peasants  and  labourers,  of  petty  artizans  and  traders  ? 
That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  generous  sympathy  for  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  educated  youth  of  India  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  than  heretofore  in  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  their  country.  That  is  just  what  must  be,  and  is  being 
granted.  We  know  that  a  definite  move  has  been  made  with  a 
view  of  giving  competent  and  able  Indians  the  same  access  to 
the  higher  posts  in  the  administration  that  are  given  to  Britons. 
We  know  that  proposals  have  come  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  "  fraught  with  the  greatest 
possibilities."  But  hurry  or  precipitancy,  either  on  the  side  of  the 
officials  or  of  the  agitators,  can  only  have  the  inevitable  effect  of 
setting  the  clock  back.  These  are  the  words,  not  of  sun-dried 
bureaucrats,  but  of  Mr.  Morley,  one  of  the  prominent  Liberal 
statesmen  of  the  age,  who  is  fully  alive  to  his  responsibilities  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  sees,  just  as  Lord  Cromer  sees 
in  Egypt,  that  the  idea  of  transplanting  British  institutions  whole- 
sale into  India  is  a  fantastic  and  ludicrous  dream  ;  even  if  it  could 
be  done,  it  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  India. 

Again,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  tells  us  that  as  the  Indians  are 
British  citizens  they  are  entitled  to  all  British  citizens'  rights, 
including  that  of  absolute  self-government.  Of  course  the  flaw 
in  this  apparently  logical  system  of  government  is  the  theory  that 
all  subjects  of  Imperial  rule  enjoy  equal  political  rights  in  every 
part  of  the  King's  dominions. 
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Our  British  rights  [he  continues]  are  beyond  all  question.  Every  British 
Indian  subject  has  franchise  in  England  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  right 
even  to  become  a  member  of  Parliament ;  a  fortiori,  therefore,  India  ought  to 
have  universal  suffrage  and  parliamentary  institutions.  Why  should  not  an 
Indian  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  India  which  he  would  enjoy 
when  in  England?  Why  has  India  not  been  greeted  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference as  the  Colonial  Premiers  have  been  ? 

The  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  India  is  not  one  of  the 
colonies,  "  those  great  communities  and  nations  which  have  sprung 
from  this  island,  and  which  are  the  great  glory  and  honour  of  the 
people  of  this  island."  India  is  not  one  of  the  daughter  nations 
which  have  inherited  all  that  England  has  conquered  for  herself 
in  the  way  of  freedom  and  self-government.  And  yet,  in  face  of 
these  facts,  it  is  urged  that  the  various  races  which  people  the 
continent  of  India  can  be  admitted  by  adoption  into  the  vast 
family,  and  that  Great  Britain  may  become  in  India  the  foster- 
mother  of  federated  free  and  separate  States,  placed  on  a  fraternal 
footing  with  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  each  with  its  own 
local  autonomy  and  independence  under  the  immediate  supremacy 
of  England. 

That  is  the  ideal  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  " moderate" 
party  in  the  Indian  nationalist  movement,  and  formulated  by  its 
ablest  exponent,  Sir  Henry  Cotton.  But  the  key-note  of  the 
position  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Army,  and  the  vesting 
of  the  whole  administration,  civil  and  military,  executive  and 
judicial,  in  the  various  local  populations.  With  the  British 
Army  replaced  by  provincial  national  armies,  which  are  to  be 
recruited  from  the  common  people,  and  officered  by  the  native 
gentry  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  we  are  told 
that  there  would  be  both  a  safeguard  against  internal  disorder  and 
a  protection  against  attack  from  without. 

But,  Sir  Henry  Cotton  argues,  there  is  to  be  no  room  for 
democracy  or  republican  institutions.  Though  the  United  States 
of  India  are  to  be  on  a  fraternal  footing  with  the  Colonies  of 
England,  they  "  should  be  bound  together  by  means  of  some 
political  organisation  other  than  the  colonial  supremacy  of 
England."  "  The  country  still  needs  the  hierarchical  leadership 
of  caste."  "  What  is  required,  in  the  absence  of  an  emasculating 
foreign  army,  is  an  organisation  of  small  States,  each  with  a 
prince  at  its  head,  and  a  small  body  of  patrician  aristocracy 
interposing  between  him  and  the  lower  orders  of  working-men." 
The  existing  Native  States  apparently,  it  is  intended,  should  re- 
main as  they  are,  becoming  federated  with  the  "small  States" 
mentioned  above,  which  are  to  comprise  the  rest  of  India.  But 
what  is  to  prevent  these  princes  from  preying  on  each  other,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  the  numerous  solemn  guarantees  by  which 
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the  British  Government  is  bound  towards  the  chiefs  ?  Sir  Henry 
himself  admits  "  practical  difficulties,"  such  as  "  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  relations  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  the 
jealousy  which  exists  and  manifests  itself  so  frequently,  even 
under  British  rule,  in  local  bursts  of  popular  fanaticism." 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  European  and  Eurasian  com- 
munities who  may  choose  to  reside  in  the  country.  Their  welfare 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  formation  of  separate  little  settlements, 
with  separate  political  constitutions,  at  suitable  localities,  at 
which  their  isolation  would  constrain  them  to  adopt  a  more 
conciliatory  demeanour  towards  the  people  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  details  of 
Sir  Henry's  "ideal,"  suffices  to  show  that  his  views  are  on  a  par 
with  the  reckless  policy  of  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha  in  Egypt. 

If  space  permitted  there  are  other  subjects  in  Lord  Cromer's 
report,  in  regard  to  which  interesting  comparisons  might  be 
drawn  between  Egypt  and  India.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  vernacular  Press,  to  which  the  unfettered  licence  now  allowed 
is  considered  by  the  most  respectable  elements  of  native  Egyptian 
society  to  be  an  unmixed  evil.  Lord  Cromer  admits  that  the 
agitators  (who  use  the  vernacular  Press)  are  wholly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  methods  which  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  for  imposing 
on  the  credulity  of  the  masses  and  for  inflaming  their  passions, 
and  that  "facts  are  generally  mis-stated,  and  often  wilfully 
perverted ; "  yet  in  the  Sinai  boundary  dispute  he  considered 
the  best  course  to  follow  was,  not  to  check  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  to  inspire 
confidence,  to  increase  the  British  garrison  at  the  cost  of  an 
additional  charge  of  .£45,000  a  year  on  the  Egyptian  taxpayers. 

In  Lord  Cromer's  concluding  words  addressed  to  the  British 
officials  serving  in  Egypt,  there  is  much  that  is  applicable  to 
India.  British  officials  may  find  that  certain  sections  of  their 
own  countrymen  are  disposed  to  misapprehend  their  motives,  to 
misinterpret  their  acts,  to  underrate  the  very  great  difficulties  of 
their  positions,  to  hold  them  responsible  for  abuses  which  they 
are  powerless  to  repress,  to  minimise  the  good  they  have  done, 
whilst  laying  exaggerated  stress  on  all  that  still  remains  undone, 
and  generally  to  animadvert  on  the  administration  in  a  spirit,  not 
of  fair  criticism,  but  of  excessive  acerbity. 

But  there  is  no  ground  for  discouragement.  And  as  to  any 
widening  of  the  breach  between  Indians  and  Europeans,  it  is 
capable  of  repair,  not  so  much  by  change  of  policy  or  by  the 
adoption  of  any  striking  measures  of  reform,  as  by  the  action  of 
individuals,  and  the  proper  understanding  of  the  term — sympathy. 

CANDY. 
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MEMORIES    OF    MAORILAND* 

BY  MRS.   MASSY 

VII. 

DUEING  one  of  our  many  delightful  visits  to  Kotorua,  some 
friends  proposed  we  should  make  an  expedition  to  the  Waitomo 
Caves,  situated  at  a  few  hours*  journey  by  rail.  Accordingly 
we  arranged  to  stay  the  night  at  a  small  thermal  station  called 
Te  Aroha,  a  picturesque  township  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
conical  mountain,  also  called  Te  Aroha  (the  mountain  of  love), 
which  rises  over  3,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  from  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  a  very  beautiful  and  extended  view  over  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  the  Thames  Valley  gold  mining 
district. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  this  view,  so  settled  to  stay  at  the 
Hot  Springs  Hotel  for  two  nights,  which  would  give  us  one  whole 
and  unbroken  day  for  the  expedition.  As  the  ascent  was  a  long 
one  and  would  take  some  hours  to  accomplish,  we  started  soon 
after  breakfast,  and  taking  some  sandwiches  leisurely  made  our 
way  up  the  mountain,  frequently  sitting  down  to  rest  during  our 
climb.  An  easy  pathway  wound  gradually  up  the  hill,  and  on 
either  side  grew  pretty  shrubs  and  ferns,  while  the  fine  trees  over- 
head afforded  agreeable  shelter  from  the  sun.  At  last  we  reached 
the  summit,  and  the  view  quite  came  up  to  our  expectations. 
A  lovely  stretch  of  level  country  lay  before  us,  through  which 
the  Waihou  river  wound  like  a  ribbon  of  silver,  the  clear  out- 
lines of  valley,  hill  and  wood  forming  a  charming  variety  in  the 
landscape.  Far  away  stretched  the  land  holding  out  its  hands 
till  it  met  the  blue  sea,  and  both  were  enfolded  in  soft  grey  mist 
that  blended  land  and  ocean  in  one  distant  dream  of  mystery. 
The  township  of  Te  Aroha  had  long  been  known  for  its  hot 
springs  and  baths ;  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  behind  which  the  mountain  rises.  There  is  a  pretty  and 
very  nicely  kept  public  garden  where  tennis  and  other  games 
are  played.  These  lawns  and  gardens  belong  to  the  hot  springs, 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  November,  1906,  No.  II.  in  January,  No.  III.  in  February, 
No.  IV.  in  March,  No.  V.  in  April,  and  No.  VI,  in  July,  1907. 
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and  in  these  grounds  are  the  fine  range  of  baths  in  a  nice 
building,  which  contains  most  of  the  up-to-date  appliances  of 
a  modern  spa.  In  walking  through  the  grounds  one  finds  brass 
taps  to  every  curative  spring.  All  are  numbered,  and  the  guide- 
book explains  the  properties  of  each  ;  there  are  eighteen  different 
springs,  of  which  fifteen  are  hot.  I  remember  seeing,  not  very 
far  from  these  gardens,  a  plot  of  ground  which  was  private 
property ;  it  was  not  over  twenty  feet  square,  yet  within  this  small 
space  there  were  no  less  than  six  chemical  springs,  each  with  a 
Different  property.  One  spring  in  the  domain,  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  was  said  to  possess  great  strengthening  powers 
for  weak  eyes ;  we  tried  it  and  found  the  water  most  refreshing, 
it  was  singularly  cool  and  seemed  to  invigorate  the  eyes,  indeed  it 
was,  we  thought,  slightly  astringent. 

Our  two  days  in  this  pretty  spot  passed  very  quickly,  and  we 
then  took  rail  to  Hangatiki ;  the  distance  from  Te  Aroha  is  not 
great,  but  it  took  us  a  good  many  hours  to  accomplish.  I  never 
was  in  a  slower  train,  it  simply  crawled  and  stopped  on  every 
possible  occasion.  After  some  of  these  stops  I  heard  peals  of 
laughter  and  shouts  of  "  There  he  goes,"  "  That  was  a  near  shot, 
it  gave  him  a  great  start."  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  go  and  see 
what  was  the  excitement,  and  on  the  platform  of  the  next 
carriage  I  saw  a  group  of  young  urchins,  who  had  jumped  down 
on  to  the  permanent  way  and  filled  their  pockets  with  stones 
with  which  they  were  taking  shots  at  the  rabbits  that  were 
bobbing  about  on  the  grass-land  at  either  side  of  the  track.  I  was 
about  to  lecture  the  young  scamps  on  the  cruelty  of  throwing 
stones,  when  I  reflected  it  was  about  as  useless  to  reprove  the 
boys  for  throwing  stones  as  it  might  be  to  lecture  the  rabbits  for 
hopping  about  within  reach  of  the  missiles,  so  as  no  damage  was 
done  I  held  my  peace. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  little  wayside  station,  and  getting 
out  walked  to  the  Government  rest-house ;  here  we  found  an 
obliging  old  man,  the  caretaker,  who  gave  us  some  tea  and  ordered 
a  carriage  to  call  for  us  at  6  P.M.  It  seemed  a  funny  hour  to  be 
starting  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition  as  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
but  then  I  thought  why,  of  course,  the  hour  of  day  or  night  makes 
no  difference  underground,  as  once  inside  the  caves  artificial 
light  will  only  be  necessary;  so  we  started  cheerfully,  having 
brought  with  us  a  good  supply  of  candles,  and  some  rolls  of 
magnesium  wire ;  and  fortunate  it  was  we  did  so,  as  we  after- 
wards found  out. 

Our  driver  was  a  Maori ;  he  brought  a  light  wagonette  and 
pair  of  horses  ;  we  had  about  five  miles  to  drive ;  the  road  was 
very  bad,  occasionally  a  violent  bump  would  make  the  vehicle 
lurch  and  throw  us  forward  into  the  car ;  the  driver  said  the  road 
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was  really  quite  good  now  compared  to  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago ;  for  since  those  days  he  had  often  done  a  bit  of  repairing 
himself,  and  knew  every  stone  on  the  way.  Of  course  this  sounded 
very  reassuring,  but  then  the  comfort  was  somewhat  neutralised 
when  we  crashed  over  a  large  piece  of  rock  and  were  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  car  in  a  heap,  from  which  we  had  to  sort 
ourselves  out  as  best  we  could  !  However,  everything  comes  to 
him  who  knows  how  to  wait,  and  at  last  we  pulled  up  at  a  small 
wharS  (house)  a  little  way  off  the  track,  where  we  saw  a  dim  light 
flickering  ;  and  on  the  driver  shouting  out,  a  Maori  came  running 
down  the  hill. 

He  told  us  to  leave  all  our  wraps  in  the  carriage  as  we  should 
not  require  them,  for  we  should  soon  be  warm  enough  later  on. 
He  then  produced  a  small  piece  of  candle  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
leading  the  way  with  this  brilliant  illumination  we  stumbled  along 
on  foot  as  well  as  the  darkness  permitted.  Twenty  minutes 
brought  us  to  the  side  of  the  mountain  where  there  was  a  small 
door  fastened  by  a  padlock ;  this  was  opened  and  the  guide  said 
in  a  very  casual  way,  "I  suppose  you  have  brought  some 
candles  ?  "  "  Yes,"  we  replied,  "  we  have  plenty ;  but  supposing 
we  had  not  brought  any,  did  you  think  you  could  have  shown  our 
party  round  the  caves  with  that  small  bit  in  your  hand  ?  "  We 
ladies  had  fortunately  taken  the  precaution  of  shortening  our 
skirts,  so  we  were  able  to  climb  and  move  about  easily ;  in  one 
hand  we  each  carried  a  candle,  while  the  other  remained  free. 

The  entrance  was  low,  but  very  soon  increased  in  height  as  we 
advanced  into  the  interior.  The  caves  are  of  limestone  formation ; 
they  are  of  wonderful  and  fairy-like  beauty,  and  the  variety  of  form 
quite  astonishing.  -  Some  are  of  immense  proportions,  many  re- 
sembling the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  others  are  like  grottos ;  all 
are  formed  of  limestone  deposit;  some  are  of  the  purest  white 
dazzling  like  snow,  and  others  gradually  shaded  to  a  yellow  tint 
till  it  reached  the  colour  of  dark  tortoiseshell.  In  an  upper  cave 
at  the  side  of  the  wall  was  a  range  of  palm  tree  pillars  that  looked 
as  if  nature  had  sculptured  them  as  supports  for  the  roof  of  the 
rocky  chamber.  Further  on  we  came  to  a  vast  cavern  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites ;  scientists  can  calculate  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  how  many  hundreds  of  years  would  elapse 
until  they  reached  each  other ;  and  as  I  watched  the  slow  fall 
of  a  crystal  drop  I  thought  how  beautiful  was  the  idea  of  their 
patient  working  and  waiting  through  the  long,  long  years  until 
the  moment  of  their  reunion  should  come.  Most  of  the  caves 
were  very  damp  from  the  constant  drip  drip  of  the  water  from 
overhead;  the  flooring  of  some  of  the  upper  caves  was  covered 
with  a  greasy  white  substance  similar  to  modelling-clay. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of 
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these  marvellous  caves,  and  the  wondrous  variety  of  form  they 
exhibit,  or  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  designs.  The  caves 
are  on  different  levels,  and  to  reach  those  that  were  below,  for 
they  descend  to  the  level  of  the  river  which  flows  through  the 
cavern,  we  had  to  climb  down  some  wooden  step  ladders  that 
were  unpleasantly  slippery.  As  we  reached  each  cave  the  guide 
set  light  to  the  magnesium  wire  which  illuminated  the  whole 
scene,  making  it  like  fairyland.  One  very  curious  thing  we  saw 
in  what  the  guide  called  the  shawl  cavern  was  a  common  white 
bed-blanket  that  had  been  hung  up  by  two  corners,  and  the  water 
had  dripped  on  to  it  till  it  was  completely  encased  in  a  strong 
covering  of  lime,  and  when  the  guide  held  up  the  lighted  mag- 
nesium wire  behind  it,  you  could  see  the  red  and  blue  stripes  at 
the  top,  for  it  was  quite  clear,  and  on  knocking  this  petrified 
blanket  it  gave  out  a  resonant  and  very  musical  sound. 

The  alabaster  pillars  were  very  lovely  and  dazzling  white  in 
colour,  and  a  large  cave  called  the  reception  room  was  a  thing  of 
wonder ;  the  supreme  beauty  of  these  caves,  with  their  varied  and 
graceful  formations,  was  their  absolute  purity  of  colour,  white  as 
driven  snow,  unsullied  and  untarnished  they  grew  in  their  primeval 
spotlessness,  increasing  in  beauty  as  the  countless  years  rolled  on, 
they  but  added  to  their  loveliness  amid  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  their  strange  home ;  whilst  the  hand  of  Time,  taking  naught 
from  their  beauty,  only  added  to  their  grace  and  lustre  with  a 
lingering  caress. 

From  the  caves  that  were  on  a  level  with  the  entrance  in  the 
mountain-side  we  made  several  descents,  till  we  reached  a  longer 
flight  of  wooden  steps  that  were  very  slippery  from  the  drippings 
of  water  overhead ;  we  then  went  still  lower,  and  the  last  flight 
was  long  and  steep  ;  one  felt  very  insecure  holding  the  rail  in  one 
hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other,  trying  to  grope  along  in  the 
darkness  that  was  only  made  more  visible  by  the  flickering  candles. 
I  was  glad  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  we  found  ourselves 
walking  on  the  soft  sand  which  formed  the  flooring  of  the  large 
caves  on  the  lowest  level.  The  floor  rose  gently  till  we  stood  on 
a  bank  of  sand,  and  when  the  guide  lighted  the  magnesium  wire 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  black  and  swiftly-flowing 
stream.  It  was  the  river  that  had  forsaken  the  sunshine  and  blue 
sky  to  wander  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  nether  world.  A 
bold  cliff  projected  into  the  water,  and  from  the  back  of  this  came 
the  river,  which,  gliding  with  stealthy  and  silent  speed  past  our 
feet,  disappeared  into  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
cavern. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  immediately  facing  us,  a 
bank  of  sand  sloped  upwards  till  it  seemed  to  meet  the  roof  of  the 
cavern ;  the  dark  shadows  and  black  water  formed  a  gloomy  scene, 
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and  as  we  gazed  we  almost  expected  to  see  old  Charon  with  his 
boat  rounding  the  frowning  bluff  to  ferry  his  passengers  across 
the  Styx,  but  instead  of  Charon  the  voice  of  the  guide  was  heard, 
as  he  directed  us  to  put  out  our  lights ;  we  leisurely  obeyed,  not 
knowing  the  wonderful  transformation  scene  we  were  to  behold. 
I  thought  to  myself,  "  Why,  we  shall  be  in  complete  darkness."  The 
thought  no  sooner  stirred  in  my  mind  when  lo !  a  wonderous 
sight  burst  upon  our  astonished  eyes.  The  ceiling  of  the  whole 
vast  area  of  the  cavern  was  softly  resplendent  with  the  light  of 
countless  thousands  of  glow-worms ;  in  such  dense  masses  they 
covered  the  roof  with  their  green  opalescent  light  that  they 
illuminated  the  scene,  and  so  bright  was  the  radiance  that  the 
rocks  were  reflected  in  the  river,  and  the  tiny  glow-worm  lights 
twinkled  like  stars  on  a  frosty  night  as  they  begemmed  the  dark 
glassy  surface  of  the  water. 

I  never  beheld  anything  so  exquisitely  lovely  or  more  wonder- 
ful. The  river  that  flows  through  these  caves  enters  from  the 
gorge  outside ;  at  one  time  the  caves  were  only  accessible  from 
the  river  by  canoe,  but  since  then  a  new  entrance  has  been  dis- 
covered (that  through  which  we  came).  The  Maoris  had  known 
of  the  caves  for  many  years,  but  were  too  superstitious  to  attempt 
any  explorations,  as  they  dreaded  the  Taniwhas  (monsters)  which 
were  supposed  to  haunt  the  entrance  by  the  river. 

The  lovely  sight  being  over,  we  relighted  our  candles  with  great 
regret  and  began  our  return  journey.  We  were  all  very  hot  and  tired, 
as  we  had  been  walking  incessantly  for  four  hours  without  any 
rest ;  we  were  very  glad  to  get  into  the  carriage  and  be  driven  back 
to  the  rest-house.  One  of  the  carriage  lamps  would  not  burn,  so 
we  had  some  trouble  on  the  way,  and  one  of  the  party  who  was  on 
the  coach-box  by  the  driver  had  to  hold  the  solitary  lamp  and 
throw  the  light  straight  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  so  our  progress 
was  slow.  However  we  eventually  arrived  safely,  though  in  a 
dreadfully  dirty  and  dishevelled  state.  The  tailor-made  skirts  were 
plastered  with  white  mud  and  candle-grease,  and  the  next  day, 
when  we  got  back  to  Eotorua,  they  had  to  be  put  into  water  and 
well  washed ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  a  miner's  kit  would  have 
been  the  best  costume  for  such  an  expedition. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  charming  tours  we  made  during  our 
first  trip  to  this  beautiful  country  was  to  the  Wanganui  river, 
called  the  Ehine  of  New  Zealand.  This  lovely  stream  is  110 
miles  long  from  its  source  in  Mount  Tongariro  till  it  reaches  the 
sea  coast. 

We  started  on  the  expedition  from  Wanganui,  a  pretty  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  proceeded  by  one  of  Messrs.  Hattericks'  steamers  to  Pipiriki. 
The  scenery  increased  in  beauty  as  we  moved  forward.  At 
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intervals  we  stopped  at  some  Maori  villages  with  strange  biblical 
names,  where  the  children  came  to  the  boat  selling  flowers  and  a 
great  variety  of  well-grown  and  delicious  fruit.  I  recollect  that 
at  one  station  they  brought  small  baskets  of  large,  sweet,  luscious 
mulberries  that  reminded  me  of  the  Shahtout  or  King  mulberry 
that  grows  to  such  perfection  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  Cashmere. 
From  a  few  miles  below  Taumaranui  the  river  enters  a  series  of 
gorges  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  cliffs.  As  we  proceeded  these 
rose  in  height,  and  the  steep  banks  on  either  side  of  the  stream 
were  clothed  with  luxuriant  bush  such  as  the  traveller  does  not 
meet  with  in  Europe.  One  beautiful  picture  succeeded  another 
in  almost  too  rapid  and  bewildering  sequence,  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  Pipiriki,  where  there  is  a  very  fine  hotel  or 
accommodation  house,  and  there  we  spent  the  night,  starting 
early  the  next  morning  for  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  The 
larger  steamer  which  usually  went  this  trip  was  not  then  running, 
as  she  was  under  repair ;  so,  as  we  were  a  small  party,  they  put 
us  into  a  little  flat-bottomed  launch  especially  constructed  for 
shooting  the  rapids,  and  with  our  lunch-baskets  on  board  we 
started. 

The  day  was  glorious,  the  sunshine  brilliant,  and  the  sky 
turquoise  blue  with  not  a  breath  of  air  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the 
river.  After  proceeding  some  miles  through  the  most  enchanting 
scenery  where  the  ferns  and  grasses  fringed  the  shore  the  captain 
of  the  boat  slowed  down,  and  bid  us  look  into  the  water  at  the 
double  reflection.  It  was  very  singular :  there  was  first  the 
object,  then  the  reflection  thereof,  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the 
original,  and  then  a  repetition  of  the  first  reflection,  but  in  fainter 
outline  and  more  subdued  tone,  though  still  marvellously  clear. 
Advancing  farther  up  the  river  the  launch  stopped,  and  we  dis- 
embarked to  see  the  waterfall  cavern.  We  entered  the  side  of  an 
overhanging  cliff,  and  crossing  a  light  wooden  bridge  descended  a 
few  steps,  and  found  ourselves  under  a  very  lofty  rocky  archway 
which  was  the  entrance  to  a  large  cavern.  Lovely  ferns  grew  round 
this  arch,  and  the  sound  of  falling  waters  came  to  us  ;  a  few  steps 
forward  revealed  a  cascade,  which  was  a  most  beautiful  mass  of 
foaming  white  water  coming  out  of  the  darkness  from  we  knew 
not  where.  The  light  was  dim,  and  the  difference  between  the 
sunshine  and  glowing  brilliancy  of  the  outer  world  to  the  dim 
cool  recesses  of  the  waterfall  cavern  was  indeed  very  striking,  and 
made  one  of  those  marvellous  contrasts  with  which  this  fairy-like 
land  abounds.  On  leaving  the  cavern  we  returned  to  the  launch 
and  in  due  course  reached  the  rapids.  There  is  a  difference  of 
fifteen  feet  between  the  level  of  the  river  at  Pipiriki  and  the  upper 
reaches ;  so  when  we  got  to  the  rapids,  where  the  water  was 
sweeping  down  with  tremendous  velocity,  the  boatmen  got 
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some  grappling  hooks  with  which  they  groped  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  (that  was  shallow  here)  for  a  twisted  wire  hawser  that  had 
been  laid  there;  this  they  passed  round  the  steam- winch,  and 
by  the  help  of  it  we  were  hauled  up  the  rapids.  The  noise  of  the 
rushing  water  was  deafening,  and  was  mostly  caused  by  its  rattling 
over  the  stones  in  the  river  bed.  After  ascending  the  first  rapid 
we  approached  a  glorious  bit  of  scenery  called  "The  Drop 
Scene,"  as  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  curtain  of  a  theatre.  It  is  a 
conical  mountain  covered  with  vegetation  of  the  most  graceful 
and  varied  kind,  growing  in  the  wildest  abandon  of  luxuriance ; 
the  beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  the 
lovely  mountain,  which  was  a  soft  misty  blue  that  deepened  to 
purple  as  it  reached  the  base  at  the  river's  edge.  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  strikingly  lovely  than  this  masterpiece 
of  Nature's  painting.  I  see  it  now  as  distinctly  as  on  that 
summer's  morning,  and  memory  has  indelibly  impressed  the 
glamour  of  the  scene  upon  my  mind  in  glowing  colours  that  can 
never  fade. 

As  we  proceeded  further  up  the  river  we  stopped  to  see  a 
Maori  village,  and  a  large  war  canoe  that  had  been  stranded  high 
and  dry  on  the  bank  many  years  before,  when  there  had  been  a 
very  great  flood  ;  and  there  the  poor  thing  had  remained  all  these 
long  years  to  be  shown  as  a  curiosity,  not  of  its  own  prowess  in 
battle  but  of  the  caprices  of  the  river.  It  was  very  curious  how  it 
could  have  floated  up  so  high,  as  it  was  quite  a  long  and  steep  walk 
from  the  river  to  the  place  where  it  lay  amongst  the  drooping 
trees  and  tall  grasses.  On  gaining  the  top  of  the  bank  we  found 
the  ground  quite  level,  and  a  number  of  Maori  houses  dotted 
about.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  a  large  square  piece  of 
ground  which  had  been  cleared  of  all  grass  and  plants  ;  this  had 
been  damped  well  and  hammered  down,  and  here  we  found  the 
whole  village  and  their  friends  assembled,  all  squatting  on  the 
ground  ;  in  the  centre  an  open  space  had  been  reserved,  and  at  the 
corners  stood  four  women  with  their  hands  folded  and  wreaths 
of  fern  on  their  heads  :  they  were  singing  a  dirge  which  sounded 
very  melancholy.  I  asked  the  Maori  woman,  who  was  acting  as 
guide  and  could  speak  English,  what  was  the  matter  and  why  the 
people  were  assembled  ;  she  replied  it  was  a  tangi  (burial),  and  the 
four  women  with  wreaths  were  mourning  for  the  chief  of  their 
tribe.  I  said  it  was  very  sad  for  death  to  have  taken  away  their 
good  chief,  when  the  women  turning  sharply  round  replied,  "  Oh, 
but  he  is  not  dead."  "  Not  dead  !  "  I  cried  in  astonishment ;  "  then 
why  are  you  having  a  funeral  and  mourning  for  him  ?  "  "  He  is 
not  dead  yet,"  she  replied,  "  but  he  will  be  soon." 

The  idea  was  an  eerie  one,  so  I  said  no  more.  We  then  returned 
to  the  launch  and  taking  our  seats  commenced  the  return  journey ; 
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and  now  the  real  excitement  of  the  day  commenced,  that  of  shooting 
the  rapids.  We  were  going  at  a  tremendous  pace  as  we  neared 
the  agitated  water,  and  all  the  men  were  on  the  alert  fending  off 
the  boat  when  too  near  the  rocks.  Now  that  the  critical  moment 
had  arrived  we  ladies  looked  on  fascinated  but  anxious.  Some 
one  shouted  out,  "  Here  we  go ! "  and  with  a  swish,  swish,  we 
had  shot  the  first  rapid,  and  the  water  was  fighting  hard  to  crush 
us  up  against  the  rocks,  but  we  shot  all  the  rapids  in  safety, 
thinking  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  escaped  the  jaws  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  without  being  upset. 

After  our  trip  to  Wanganui  we  returned  to  Botorua,  and  from 
there  to  our  headquarters  at  Mount  Nessing,  Auckland.  On 
arriving  many  of  my  child  friends  came  running  in  to  see  me, 
asking  eagerly  when  I  should  be  able  to  tell  them  some  stories. 
I  gladdened  their  hearts  with  a  speedy  promise  and  they  ran  off 
quite  contented. 

I  heard  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  little  fellow  who  was 
rather  fond  of  long  words.  He  had  not  been  well  and  the  doctor 
was  sent  for.  Some  one  hearing  this  said,  "  Well,  sonnie,  so  the 
doctor  has  been  to  see  you :  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said,'*  replied  the  youngster,  "  I  was  to  be  fed  on  ferocious 
(farinaceous)  foods ! " 

After  a  short  but  very  pleasant  stay  in  Auckland  we  started 
for  Whangarei,  a  place  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  North 
Island.  We  took  the  steamer  Clansman,  and  when  a  little  way 
down  the  coast  the  kind  skipper  asked  us  on  to  the  bridge  from 
which  he  pointed  out  all  the  striking  bits  of  scenery.  I  quite 
enjoyed  the  little  voyage,  and  was  fortunate  at  supper  in  sitting 
next  to  a  very  amusing  Australian  who  entertained  me  with  some 
good  stories.  On  a  recent  voyage  he  said  he  had  overheard  two 
stewards  talking  one  morning,  and  the  cabin  steward  said  to  the 
factotum  of  the  baths,  "  Well,  but  did  you  get  that  bath  ready 
after  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  a  melancholy  voice  replied,  "  I  got  the  bath  right 
enough,  but  then  I  lost  the  gent,  and  when  I  found  the  gent  then 
I  lost  the  bath.  Things  does  run  crooked  in  this  world !  " 

I  cannot  resist  relating  a  keen  encounter  of  wits  between  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  on  my  last  voyage  to  the  colonies  and  the 

Bishop  of  .  The  Bishop  did  not  like  the  weather,  which 

became  very  rough,  and  his  lordship  with  many  of  the  passengers 
did  not  appear  till  more  halcyon  days  prevailed.  As  we  neared 
Port  Said  the  Bishop  was  on  deck  when  the  captain  came  round, 
and  turning  to  him  he  remarked,  "  We  have  had  very  rough 
weather,  captain  :  is  it  not  unusual  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  most  unusual  at  this  season,"  said  the  captain 
with  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Indeed  I  may  say  it  was 
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quite  abnormal.     But — ahem  !— of  course,  my  lord,  you  know  we 
had  Jonah  here." 

"Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  genial  prelate;  "then  why  didn't  you 
throw  him  overboard  ?  " 

On  landing  at  Whangarei  we  found  a  nice  little  township 
with  an  excellent  hotel  where  we  were  most  comfortable  during 
our  stay.  We  made  several  excursions,  and  one  was  to  the 
limestone  rocks  where  we  went  by  rail ;  they  were  a  very  curious 
natural  formation,  and  when  standing  at  a  little  distance  away 
they  had  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  Hindoo  temples  of  a  rich 
style  of  architecture,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  them 
standing  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  rock  ;  they  were  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  their  whiteness  and  fantastic  shape,  each  being 
a  replica  of  the  other ;  it  was  passing  strange  how  nature  should 
have  fashioned  them  thus,  and  it1  was  hard  to  believe  they  were 
not  the  work  of  human  hands.  Without  much  effort  of  imagina- 
tion I  thought  myself  again  in  India,  and  had  I  but  seen  a  few 
monkeys  jumping  about  on  the  walls  the  illusion  would  have  been 
complete.  There  were  a  good  many  lime-kilns  in  the  place,  and 
quantities  of  the  stone  were  being  quarried  out  for  burning,  though 
of  course  the  beautiful  natural  temples  had  not  been  touched,  but 
the  quarrying  was  greatly  destroying  the  charm  of  the  wild 
scenery,  and  as  time  goes  on  matters  will  not  improve.  We 
wandered  about  for  a  long  while,  and  after  eating  our  frugal  lunch 
of  sandwiches,  as  it  was  not  yet  time  for  the  train  to  pick  us  up, 
we  took  out  our  little  toy  Winchester  rifle,  and  setting  up  a  paper 
target  against  a  rock  started  a  little  shooting  match.  After  firing 
a  shot  or  two  and  scoring  a  bull's  eye,  we  heard  a  voice  behind  us 
saying,  "  A  very  good  shot,  very  good  indeed,"  and  on  turning 
round  we  saw  a  grimy  looking  man  with  a  face  as  black  as  his 
clothes,  but  as  in  the  colonies  one  talks  to  everybody  regardless 
of  appearances,  we  said  "  Good  day,"  and  began  a  conversation 
on  the  merits  of  the  toy  rifle. 

We  found  our  new  acquaintance  was  a  coal  miner,  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  John  Frazer ;  from  him  we  got  much 
interesting  information  about  the  mines.  Some  of  the  New 
Zealand  coal  is  of  the  finest  quality ;  it  is  the  deepest  and  most 
glossy  black,  resembling  unpolished  jet;  if  touched  it  does  not 
blacken  the  fingers ;  it  burns  brilliantly  without  much  smoke  and 
is  like  English  anthracite. 

Our  miner  friend  also  told  us  about  the  Kauri  gum-fields  ;  he 
said  the  men  in  the  coal  mines  were  allowed,  during  their  off  days, 
to  dig  for  gum.  He  asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  any  in  the  rough, 
and  going  to  his  hut  brought  out  a  canvas  bag  containing  some 
specimens ;  he  pointed  to  the  bag  and  remarked,  "  No  one  need 
starve  when  he  can  dig  that  out  of  the  ground."  The  gum  is  the 
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resin  of  the  Kauri  tree,  and  on  the  ground  where  it  is  found  vast 
forests  of  this  splendid  tree  must  have  existed  in  past  ages.  This 
gum  makes  a  very  fine  and  clear  varnish  used  by  carriage  builders 
and  cabinet  makers  for  anything  that  requires  a  high  grade  of 
finish.  It  is  found  in  lumps  of  varying  size  and  embedded  in  the 
earth ;  the  digger  armed  with  a  long  thin  iron  rod  probes  the 
ground,  and  when  a  bit  of  gum  is  struck  they  dig  it  out. 

I  have  seen  several  very  beautiful  collections  varying  from  jet 
black  to  white  as  clear  as  glass,  and  all  the  different  shades  from 
palest  amber  to  a  rich  claret  brown,  and  specimens  are  occasionally 
met  with  that  have  insects  embedded  in  the  centre.  One  bit  of 
gum  the  miner  showed  me  was  amalgamated  with  coal,  and 
although  in  one  solid  firm  piece,  yet  the  coal  was  quite  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  gum.  Our  friend  insisted  on  giving  me  a 
pretty  piece,  but  I  would  not  take  it  unless  he  accepted  a  present 
from  me.  I  said  I  wished  to  keep  it,  but  could  not  do  so  unless  he 
consented  to  my  request ;  I  should  then  take  it  home  and  placing 
it  in  a  cabinet  of  curios  should  label  it  with  his  name.  The 
honest  old  fellow  looked  very  pleased  as  shaking  hands  he  wished 
us  "  God  speed  "  and  good-bye. 

I  still  have  that  piece  of  Kauri  gum,  and  shall  always  keep  it 
as  a  souvenir  of  that  far-off  land,  that  happy  day,  and  my  kindly 
old  friend  John  Frazer,  the  gum  digger  and  coal  miner. 


E.  I.  MASSY. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DURING  the  past  month  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  especially 
the  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  higher  class  of  investment  securities, 
has  suffered  acute  depression,  enjoyed  considerable  recovery  and 
then  settled  down  to  inanition.  The  postponement  of  the 
Transvaal  loan  issue  until  next  year  was  one  of  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  recovery,  while  another  was  the  anxiety  of 
members  of  the  Home  Government  to  reassure  the  investing 
public  by  disclaiming  any  policy  that  was  detrimental  to  invested 
capital.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  official  announcement  in- 
timating that  the  Government's  maximum  demands  on  the 
money  market  for  some  time  to  come  would  not  exceed  a  million 
to  be  raised  on  short  credit. 

This  last  factor,  however,  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
counteracted  by  the  issue  within  a  few  days  after  the  Govern- 
ment's announcement,  of  two  millions  sterling  of  East  Indian 
Kail  way  3i  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  95.  While  this,  strictly 
speaking,  was  not  a  Government  issue,  the  stock  carries  the 
unconditional  guarantee  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  therefore 
constitutes  an  addition  to  the  supply  of  gilt-edged  securities,  the 
market  for  which  is  not  in  a  position  to  stand  such  additions 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

W"T8  :  :  : 

62,368,879 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

98 

86 

3^B 
3& 

Quarterly. 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (*) 

11,892,207 

1926 

72 

3 

3*  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

w 

97* 

a 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

1916 

81 

8» 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  8  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.           

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 
6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

814 
149 

89£ 

? 
3$ 

Bengal  Nagpur  (LJ,  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar,  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  LM  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 
4* 
6 

100 
100 

100 

102£ 
1084 

152 

8f 
4 

8« 

East  Indian  Def.  ann,  cap.  g,  4%  4-  |\ 
sur.  profits  (£)     J 

2,187,051 

m 

100 

1104 

*i 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4.J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do  new  3  °/  deb  red.  (t)                 . 

4,862,948 
1,435,650 
8  000  000 

fci 
? 

100 
100 
100 

125 
126 
83 

4 

8 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (£)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  /  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 

y* 

5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

112 
107* 
100£ 
107 
102 

1 

3i§ 
H 

4g 

Do.  do.  44  %  (t)      

500,000 

8 

100 

100 

44 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  6  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Eohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,077,400 
400,000 
379,580 

5 
8* 

7 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

114 
86* 

1*34 
lOSla; 

1s 
II 

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000  000 

a 

7| 

100 
100 

125" 
102J 

3& 
7A 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195  600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

1004 

1064 

S« 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4| 

^4 

5 

100 
100 
100 
200 

1244 

9l| 
lOOjo; 
109|o3 

rtCWtfiOtej, 
((HlHr-CHHirt 
OO  CO  -^t  Tt 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,} 
and  China    .     .     ;      I 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

56 

4f 

National  Bank  of  India  .     .     .     .     . 

48,000 

12 

12* 

43i 

Si7* 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 

without  prices  suffering  further  reduction.  Thus,  excellent  as 
was  the  security  and  useful  as  was  the  object  for  which  the 
proceeds  were  required,  the  issue  met  with  scant  success  as  far  as 
public  subscriptions  went,  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  stock  going 
to  the  underwriters. 

Canadian  railway  stocks  have  enjoyed  a  substantial  advance 
during  the  month.  A  week  or  two  hence  the  dividends  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  will  be  declared.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  the  dividends  are  only  ad  interim,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
it  was  intimated  that  nothing  would  be  paid  on  the  Third  Prefer- 
ence until  the  year  was  complete.  So  that  anticipations  are  con- 
fined to  the  amount  of  net  profits.  For  the  first  five  months  to 
May  31,  the  net  profits  have  already  been  announced  to  show  an 
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increase  of  £36,000.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
£50,000  was  written  off  profits  in  respect  of  taxation  arrears,  an 
item  which  does  not  recur  this  year,  so  that  even  if  the  profits 
for  June  show  some  decrease,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  substantial 
sum  to  be  carried  forward  for  the  benefit  of  the  Third  Preference 
stock  for  the  full  year's  dividend  on  which  only  £72,000  will  be 
required. 

As  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
board  can  increase  the  dividend  but  whether  it  will.  The 
company's  financial  year  closed  with  June,  and  for  the  first  eleven 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-\    Guaran- 
colonialj     teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
103 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %    „            Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

£j  J7 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,053,721\ 
4,389,415/ 

1910 

/  101 
\  101 

-  } 

, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J  %  1884  Regd.  Stook 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

100J 

— 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stook  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
96 

3& 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*J  /b        it                   it       (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3T7B 

1  Apr,—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stook  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

5 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

3fa 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SOOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3*8 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC, 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stook      .     .     .       / 
Do.  4  %  Cons.    ,, 

1,440,000 
1,821,917 

permanent 
1932 

ail 

104 

31 

|l  May—  1  Nov. 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do,  3J  %  Con.  Stook 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 

drawings 

100 
93 

4 
8f 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

t,-oxr  :-'*  -v/j 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4TS 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3}  %  Bonds    . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

4 

I 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

41 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

101 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

105 

*A 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

6 

$100 

182 

3i 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

104 

3T§ 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106 

4.  i 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 
Do.  6  %  1st  Preference  . 

£21,104,203 
£22,475,985 
£3,420,000 

4 
nil 
5 

107 

ti 

H 

Do.  5%  2nd       

£2,530,000 

5 

4| 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

2 

2?1 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      . 

£8,1549,315 

4 

101 

Bfl 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

131 

m 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

106 

3f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

244fc 

4J 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

73 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18 

411 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

46s.  per  sh. 

36 

6| 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

Q5x 

4A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

fi 

5 

6J 

«F 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7* 

3 

3i 

6S 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

125J 

a 

Railway  /Pref. 

£300,000 

5 

Stock 

110 

*i 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

Wlxen  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

si 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

3i§ 

1  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101* 

HI 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

40 
/O                II                         II 

480,682 

1935 

104 

03 

4  %  Cons,  Ins,    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

31 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

months  of  it  there  was  an  increase  of  $1,853,000  in  net  profits, 
which  means  that  the  total  profits  from  the  railway  are  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  more  than  10  per  cent  in  dividend.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  the  rate  of  dividend  has  been  6  per  cent,  from 
railway  profits  and  1  per  cent,  from  the  interest  on  land  sale 
proceeds,  the  principal  of  which  remains  intact.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  directors  will  see  fit  to  pay  more  than  this 
total  of  7  per  cent. 

Australian  revenue  figures  for  the  past  year  were  expected 
to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character,  but  the  actual  results  are  even 
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better  than  was  anticipated.  The  Commonwealth  receipts 
amounted  to  ,£12,831,618,  an  increase  of  dG952,275  on  the  previous 
year  and  £705,118  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  This,  the  best 
return  since  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  attributed 
by  the  Treasurer  to  the  abnormal  prosperity  of  all  the  primary 
industries.  Expenditure,  though  nearly  ^500,000  more  than  in 
the  previous  year,  has  been  kept  within  the  estimate,  and  the 
amount  returned  to  the  States  shows  an  increase  of  about 
£445,000  on  the  total  received  by  them  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Among  the  States,  New  South  Wales  has  enjoyed  the  greatest 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

107 

3A 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

3*%      „             „    M 

3%        „             „    M 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

101 

87$ 

If 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Got, 

VlCTOBIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  (t) 
4%         „         1885   V 

5,477,200 
6,000,000 

1908-13 
1920 

102 
104$ 

a 

1  Apr,—  1  Oct. 

3$o%       „         1889  (t) 

*  /o              II                       •        • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

99A 
102$ 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %         «         (0  .     . 

5,319,714 

1929-491 

87$ 

3A 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  . 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

3*1 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
»*%      »             „    fe) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

105 

98$ 

!* 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%        „             „    (4 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

86 

3| 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

4%      „      .... 

1,365,300 

1916 

101 

4 

i 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

6,247,300 

1916-7-36* 

103$ 

if 

fl  Apr,—  1  Oct. 

3i%      „             „    (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

99 

3* 

3%        „             „     rf 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

86 

3T7* 

>1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%        „             „    M 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

86 

« 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTBALIA, 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102 

31! 

15  Apr.—  15  Oot, 

3$%     ..       (t)  .    . 

3%        „         (fl  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-351 
1915-35J 

98 

85 

3f 
3$ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „         (*)  ,     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

86 

3^ 

15  Jan,—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3}  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

98$ 

3| 

4%        ..          „     W 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

104 

3?^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%  . 

450,000 

1920-40f 

88 

si 

UB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs,  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

3*1 

Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds,      ./ 

600,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.    .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

100 

4 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  44%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

*§ 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN    RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

ft 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BisohoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

P 

5 
100 
100 

44® 
98 
100 

H 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

12 

40 

100 

4| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

43 

4f 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

10 

25 

63^ 

if 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

4J^ 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

6 

5 

7f 

3^| 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .     t     .     . 

£1,900,000 
154,000 

4 
6 

100 
5 

99 
6 

4 
5 

Do.  44  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .     .     .     . 

£620,000 

100 

107 

Do.  4%           „                               .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,212,412 

4 

100 

904 

4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

9U 

4  5 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 

20,000 
14,200 

£3 

214 

20 

74* 
56*03 

Jj 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 



1 

I 

— 

Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9| 

5i 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  °/  Debs.  1918  22-24            »' 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

4* 

100 
100 

101 
101 

o 

*a 

(»)  Ex  dividend. 

measure  of  prosperity  from  the  revenue  point  of  view.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  reached  the  large  total  of  £13,386,727 
compared  with  the  previous  total  of  £12,283,082.  The  great 
increase  in  railway  receipts,  which  has  been  a  feature  during 
recent  years,  is  again  conspicuous,  this  department  having  con- 
tributed no  less  than  £519,000  to  the  total  increase  of  £1,103,645. 
As  regards  expenditure  the  actual  figures  are  not  quoted  in  the 
cabled  summaries,  but  it  is  stated  to  have  been  kept  well  in  hand, 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


1 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

|   Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .  . 

266,300 

1914 

104z 

I 

i    *& 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 
3J  %  Stock  (t)  .  .  . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  tt) 

i  29,150,302 
!     9,019,249 
1     9,658,050 

1929 
1940 
1945 

108 
99 

1  s! 
1  4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  Investments, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

<4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

^178 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10 



— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  t  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

ei 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

\    200,000 

1926 

118J 

H 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

113£ 

^H 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd,  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

4i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.j 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

5* 

5*5 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

442,600 

1934 

107 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

111 

5^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..     .     . 

.    165,000 

1933 

104 

4£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  <W.  Shares  with  £3  Qs.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

and  the  Treasurer  puts  his  surplus  for  the  year  at  £1,543,270. 
The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  current  year  is  £12,235,495  and  of 
expenditure  £11,685,828,  giving  a  prospective  surplus  of  £549,667. 
So  far  only  a  brief  statement  regarding  Victorian  finances  has 
been  cabled  over,  but  this  announces  the  revenue  as  approxi- 
mately £8,300,000,  being  an  increase  of  £500,000.  Here  again 
the  railway  receipts  figure  largely  in  the  increased  returns. 
Particulars  of  expenditure  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  year's 
surplus  is  expected  to  reach  about  £800,000.  South  Australia 
has  also  had  a  prosperous  year,  the  Treasurer  having  obtained  a 
revenue  of  £336,000  in  excess  of  his  estimate  and  £388,000  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year.  A  surplus  of  about  £300,000  is  looked 
for,  which  will  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 
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Queensland  has  again  made  a  big  stride  forward,  the  revenue 
having  exhibited  a  remarkable  expansion.  Altogether  the  public 
balance-sheet  of  this  State  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the 
conditions  of  a  few  years  ago  when  annual  deficits  were  the 
usual  order  of  events.  The  revenue  from  July  1st,  1906,  to  30th 
June,  1907,  was  £4,308,000,  compared  with  £3,854,000  in  the 
previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  £454,000.  The  expenditure  also 
increased  from  £3,726,000  to  £3,912,000,  but  the  net  result  of 
the  year's  finance  is  the  handsome  surplus  of  £396,000,  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State.  This  outcome  is  the  more 
welcome  as  the  Treasurer  had  only  estimated  for  a  few  thousands 
on  the  right  side.  Western  Australia  has  again  been  unfortunate 
in  having  failed  to  make  revenue  cover  the  expenditure.  The 
receipts  are  announced  as  £3,380,000,  while  the  outgoings  were 
£3,490,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £110,000. 

A  substantial  increase  of  profit  is  shown  by  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  in  the  half-yearly  report  to  31st  March,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  Institution  is  deriving  full  benefit  from  the 
prosperity  now  ruling  in  Australia.  The  net  earnings  for  the 
period  under  review,  after  providing  for  a  special  bonus  to  the 
staff,  amounted  to  £141,582  against  £129,385  a  year  ago.  The 
dividend  is  at  the  customary  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  addition  to  reserve  fund,  on  the  same  basis  as  in  recent  half- 
years,  namely  £25,000,  brings  that  fund  up  to  the  round  sum  of 
£1,500,000.  Out  of  the  enhanced  profits  on  this  occasion  the 
Board  have  transferred  £15,000  to  the  Buckland  Fund,  which 
was  originally  established  by  personal  contributions  from  a  former 
president  of  the  Bank  to  meet  exceptional  cases  of  hardship  among 
officers  not  covered  by  the  ordinary  provident  fund.  Notwith- 
standing this  extra  draft  on  the  profits,  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward shows  some  augmentation  at  £29,314.  The  proposals  for 
increase  of  the  Bank's  capital  have  been  confirmed  by  the  share- 
holders. 

New  Zealand — in  future  to  be  known  as  a  dominion  instead 
of  a  colony — has  had  such  a  long  run  of  favourable  budgets  that 
the  excellence  of  its  latest  one  occasions  no  surprise.  The 
Treasurer,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  in  his  budget  speech,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  a  surplus  greatly  exceeding  the  half- 
million  which  he  predicted  a  few  months  ago.  The  year's  receipts 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  £8,478,956,  while  the  expenditure 
was  £7,774,926,  so  that  the  actual  surplus  was  £704,030.  During 
the  year  £150,000  has  been  paid  off  the  permanent  debt  and 
£39,950  allocated  as  the  beginning  of  a  sinking  fund  for  extin- 
guishing the  old  Maori  war  loan ;  £775,000  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred, presumably  from  the  previous  year's  surplus,  in  aid  of  the 
public  works  fund.  For  the  current  year  the  revenue  is  esti- 
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mated  to  produce  ^8,200,000  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
net  concessions  in  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £238,000  are  to  be 
made.  The  Treasurer  proposes  to  borrow  £1,000,000  locally  for 
public  works  and  to  apply  a  further  £700,000  from  revenue  for 
the  same  purpose. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  South  African  Government 
finance  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  agricultural 
development.  In  Cape  Colony  a  bill  is  in  progress  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  credit  bank.  Then  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Natal  loan  recently  authorised  is  to  be  employed 
for  land  and  agricultural  purposes.  Moreover,  half  of  the  five 
millions  sterling  Transvaal  Guaranteed  Loan  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  land  bank. 

While  issues  of  the  very  highest  class  are  going  begging  a  loan 
of  £93,000  of  the  Municipality  of  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony,  has 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

4$  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed  (t) 
4  %  1886 
3£  %  1886       „        (0 
3>0  1886        „        (t) 

£ 
690,000 
3,733,195' 
9,997,566 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49t 
1933-43f 

102 
105 
102* 
95* 
83 

1 

3fg 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4i  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 
tf%        „             -     • 
3  % 

758,700 
3,026,444 
-  3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

104 
109 
96 
83£ 

44 
$ 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

93| 

3i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

663,000 

1954 

93 

*T5« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

98 

4Jj, 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

90 
93 

Jtt 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

4i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Hand  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

94 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  ANT)  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

77* 

6T7* 

Northern   Railway  of  the   8.  African) 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  j 

£837,500 

4 

100 

94 

*i 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

83 

6 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,862,100 

5 

100 

89£ 

*>& 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
160,000 

6 
10i 

5 
6* 

4£x 
9 

8} 

7J 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

2* 

3fz 

9*5s 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

11 

•4 

Standard  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

70£ 

5f 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

22* 

5 

Ix 

16TV 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

1* 

Utt 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

1A 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

101 

*H 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

5* 

w 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 

5 

10 

7 

12 

5£ 

8A 
6T5B 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

been  over-subscribed.  But  then  the  interest  was  4J  per  cent., 
which  is  a  much  more  tempting  bait  to  the  investor  than  a  mere 
3  or  3J  per  cent. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  June,  as  had  been  expected, 
showed  further  diminution  as  a  result  of  the  strike  trouble,  the 
production  being  the  smallest  for  a  month  of  thirty  days  since 
that  for  September  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  some  years  past  and 
for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced. 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,283,741;  1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

2,096,434;  1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April. 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

967,936 

1,639,340 

May  . 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994,505 

1,658,268 

June. 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  . 

— 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August 

— 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September 

— 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  . 



2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

1,208,669 

| 

November 



2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

fl,028,057 

December 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

1 

Total*    . 

13,332,490 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
t  State  of  war. 
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A  more  discouraging  factor  was  the  native  labour  return, 
showing  that  far  from  the  repatriated  Chinese  being  replaced, 
there  was  a  simultaneous  diminution  in  the  number  of  Kaffirs. 
Until  there  is  practical  evidence  of  an  ample  supply  of  substitutes 
for  the  returning  Chinese,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  South 
African  market  can  be  relieved  from  its  severe  depression.  The 
following  table,  giving  the  monthly  labour  return  for  two  years 
past,  shows  that  during  June  the  loss  of  Kaffirs  and  Chinese 
combined  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  hands  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Eniployed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

June      .  1905 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July      .      „ 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  .      „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,841 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June           „ 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August        „ 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,  035  f 

53,134 

November  „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231t 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    „ 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .      „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669+ 

53,409 

June      .      „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


So  serious  is  the  financial  and  commercial  depression  in  South 
Africa  that  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
although  its  profits  would  allow  the  usual  interim  dividend  to  be 
paid,  prefer  to  keep  the  funds  in  hand  and  defer  any  dividend 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 


"GENEKAL  MINING"  GEOUP  KEPOET. 

Among  the  latest  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  big  Band 
mining  groups,  documents  from  which  one  can  derive  so  much 
of  interest  about  the  position  of  the  industry  at  large,  is  that  of 
the  General  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation.  Of  course  in 
common  with  the  other  South  African  houses,  the  Corporation 
has  had  anything  but  a  good  year  of  business.  In  fact,  while  the 
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working  profit  amounted  to  only  £21,000,  the  writing-down  of 
shareholders  to  market  value  involved  a  sum  of  £368,473.  This 
was  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of  the  share  premium 
account  of  £593,750,  which  also  permitted  the  allocation  of 
£65,000  to  a  reserve  against  possible  loss  in  respect  of  advances 
against  security  and  sundry  debtors,  and  £189,118  to  special 
reserve. 

As  usual,  the  speech  of  Mr,  George  Albu,  the  chairman, 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Johannesburg  contained  an  able  review 
of  the  present  deplorable  position  in  South  Africa.  After  dealing 
at  length  with  the  strike  and  the  all-important  question  of  working 
costs  Mr.  Albu  went  on  to  say  : 

The  leaders  of  the  mining  industry,  after  an  experience  extending  over 
many  years  and  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money,  have  stated  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  continued  progress  of  the  mines  that  an  efficient  supply  of 
unskilled  labour  shall  be  absolutely  assured.  There  are  53,000  coolies  on  these 
fields,  and  the  mines  employing  them  produce  40  per  cent,  of  the  gold  output, 
equal  to  ^£10,000,000  sterling  per  annum ;  but  now,  because  a  political  party  in 
Great  Britain  and  a  few  agitators  and  misled  people  in  this  country  have 
formulated  certain  theories,  you  threaten  to  deport  this  supplementary  supply 
on  the  strength  of  a  small  surplus  of  native  labour  at  present  available. 

He  urged  the  authorities  to  pause  before  they  took  such  a 
step.  It  might  have,  he  said,  far-reaching  consequences  which 
they  did  not  even  contemplate ;  the  future  of  the  mining  industry 
was  rocking  on  a  pinnacle.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Colonial 
Government  he  used  these  significant  words  : 

I  believe  the  new  Transvaal  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  grapple 
with  the  financial  problem,  and  by  reducing  expenditure  and  lightening  the 
load  of  taxation  is  endeavouring  to  assist  us  in  this  direction.  The  members 
of  the  new  Ministry  were  born  and  bred  in  South  Africa,  and  are  acquainted 
with  its  peculiar  conditions.  They  include  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  business  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  the 
mines.  Left  unfettered,  I  should  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  labour 
policy;  but  surrounded  by  political  considerations  as  they  are,  I  am  unable 
to  clearly  gauge  their  intentions.  However,  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Ministers  that  they  will  foster  the  industry,  and  that  repatriation,  if  determined 
upon,  will  be  accompanied  by  replacement;  and  upon  that  assurance  I  am 
bound  to  rely.  I  only  trust  that  the  Government  realises  the  importance  of 
acting  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  disregarding  all  minor  considerations  in 
its  attempt  to  restore  confidence  to  this  sorely-stricken  country. 

What  the  mines  want  is  stable  labour  conditions  and  sound 
economic  administration.  Given  these,  they  can  obtain  the 
required  capital,  and  the  industry,  by  reason  of  its  enormous 
natural  resources,  will  steadily  and  surely  expand.  Impose  upon 
it  new  restrictions  and  artificial  conditions  or  permit  the  existing 
uncertainty  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  and  you  must 
inevitably  sap  its  vitality. 
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Khodesia's  gold  output  for  June  constituted  a  new  high  record, 
exceeding  the  preceding  month's  production  by  2,250  ounces  and 
making  the  aggregate  output  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  291,775 
ounces  against  262,377  ounces  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oa 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July 

__ 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

— 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 



48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

291,775 

661,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

The  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  announces  the  repetition 
of  its  dividend  of  ^61  15s.  per  share  for  the  past  half  year,  making 
£4  10s.  for  the  year,  besides  adding  another  $750,000  to  the 
reserve  and  carrying  $1,800,000  forward.  With  this  addition  the 
reserve  will  reach  the  handsome  figure  of  $21,750,000. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3:, 

i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3 

1 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

33 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (ft  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3*%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

99$ 

I 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

108 

8 

1 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%ins.(*)      .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49t 

95 

3 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .1 

600,000 

1940 

96 

BA 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (A  .     .  '  . 
Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

482,390 
642,043 

1937 
1929-54f 

106 
97 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

422,593 
600,000 

80,000 

1917-42* 
1922-44f 

Div.JB410s. 

103 
85 

£80 

H 

BH 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period.  («)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Egyptian  financial  affairs  have  again  been  unpleasantly 
prominent  during  the  month  amid  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Cassa  di  Sconto  e  Bisparmio  and  further  commercial  failures. 
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But  while  the  speculative  position  is  undoubtedly  passing  through 
a  severe  crisis  the  underlying  condition  of  the  country  is  prosperous. 
As  no  less  an  authority  than  Nubar  Pasha  was  explaining  the 
other  day,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  crisis  affects  the  whole 
country;  it  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the  chief  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  which  consists  of  the  cultivable  land, 
the  marvellous  fertility  of  which  has  been  displayed  in  the 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Prict 

. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,724,300 

3 

100 

97 

3A 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101 

gi  5 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

19} 

4& 

40,000 

16 

12* 

B4i 

Ti 

K3 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„              ,,               ,,      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

7^ 
9i 

fit 

4?B 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

8| 

100 

87i 

4 

i(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

cultivation  of  all  crops.  It  may  be  worth  while  again  to  point 
out  that  in  these  circumstances  the  low  prices  of  some  of  the  best 
class  of  Egyptian  securities  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
investor  and  to  indicate  specially  the  shares  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Egypt  which,  by  the  way,  headed  the  syndicate  that  enabled 
the  suspended  bank  to  reopen  its  doors,  and  is  likely  to  enjoy 
profitable  new  developments  in  the  near  future. 

TRUSTEE. 

July  20, 1907. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PAROCHIALISM   AT   WBSTMINSTBR 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  EEVIEW. 

WEST  PERTH,  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  The  Empire  Review  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  Gertrude  Page's  articles  on  "  Life  in 
Ehodesia,"  and  would,  as  an  oversea  Briton,  like  to  congratulate 
her  on  her  commonsense  and  "  pluck." 

I  particularly  noted  her  remarks  on  the  English  electors  and 
the  Chinese  question.  Though  some  of  our  politicians  did  think 
fit  to  try  and  interfere  with  South  African  affairs  (a  proceeding 
they  would  not  have  tolerated  for  one  moment  had  the  position 
been  reversed),  the  people  of  Australia  as  a  whole  sympathise 
warmly  with  their  kinsmen  in  South  Africa  in  their  troubles, 
and  have  expressed  their  feelings  in  strong  terms  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  press.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
our  Empire  if  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  profess  to  know  so 
much  about  the  colonies  were  compelled,  before  taking  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  take  a  trip  round  the  Empire  and 
judge  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  imagine  them  to  be. 
The  English  people  do  not  know  what  the  colonies  mean  to 
them,  nor  do  they  in  the  least  understand  the  magnificent  work 
being  done  by  the  race  outside  the  British  Isles. 

The  blindness  of  the  British  people  concerning  their  trade  is 
appalling.  The  Germans  are  taking  it  away  from  them  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  America  is  also  getting  a  big  share.  Statistics 
from  reliable  sources  go  to  show  that  our  home  imports  to 
Australia  are  falling  away  rapidly.  Australia,  like  other  countries, 
is  going  in  strongly  for  preferential  trade  with  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  protection  for  her  own  industries.  Can  the  British 
people  not  see  that  what  applies  to  every  country  in  the  world 
must  also  apply  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  every  £5  spent  in  the 
country  means  work  for  some  one.  It  will  be  an  eye-opener 
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for  the  British  Labour  members,  who  I  hear  contemplate 
visiting  Australia,  to  meet  the  Labour  members  of  Australia. 
They  will  go  back  wiser  men.  Not  only  will  they  hear 
what  Labour  people  here  think  about  Protection,  but  they  will 
also  see  for  themselves  what  a  huge  country  this  is  and  what 
possibilities  it  possesses. 

The  affection  and  pride  the  Australians  have  for  the  "  old  land  " 
is  wonderful.  Hundreds  have  never  been  there  and  may  never 
go  there,  but  England  is  always  spoken  of  as  "  home  "  by  them, 
and  home  interests  are  dear  to  them.  The  Australians  do  not 
want  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  British  people.  They 
want  to  work  with  them  and  conserve  their  interests  as  well  as 
their  own;  but  if  the  British  are  blind  to  their  own  interests,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  thank  for  the  consequences. 

F.  A.  WELLS. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron, 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY  EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
TUB  MBBT1NGS  OF  THE  EMPERORS 

THE  most  notable  incident  of  the  past  month  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  three  Imperial  interviews  have  been  held  during 
August,  but  in  the  interest  these  interviews  have  created  through- 
out Europe.  Up  to  the  Franco-German  War  it  was  an  article 
of  the  orthodox  Liberal  faith  that  with  the  advance  of  democracy, 
the  era  of  autocratic  rule  had  passed  away,  and  that  henceforth 
the  affairs  of  the  world — at  any  rate  of  the  world  of  Europe — 
would  be  regulated  by  the  elected  representatives  of  parliamentary 
government.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  monarchs  of  the 
leading  European  States  have  nowadays  far  more  to  do  in 
determining  the  course  of  public  affairs  than  either  parliaments 
or  premiers.  Somehow  or  other,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Great  Britain  have  become  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  respective  nations.  As  to  whether  this  change  is 
beneficial  or  otherwise  is  an  open  question  on  which  it  is  too 
early  to  express  any  definite  opinion.  All  I  contend  is  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  "  one  man  "  system  of  government  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  rapidly  as  compared  with  that  of  government 
by  parliament.  Even  under  republican  institutions  the  same 
tendency  to  entrust  supreme  authority  to  a  dictator,  whether  he 
is  called  president  or  prime  minister,  manifests  itself  more  and 
more  openly.  It  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  this  monarchical 
reaction  that  the  public  attaches  far  more  importance  to  Imperial 
interviews  than  they  used  to  do  in  bygone  times.  The  four 
greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  within  the  last  four  weeks 
VOL.  XIV.— No.  80.  G 
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met  with  one  another  and  have  discussed,  or  at  all  events,  are 
supposed  to  have  discussed,  a  number  of  issues,  which  may 
conceivably  lead  to  momentous  results.  No  reports  of  these 
discussions  have  been  published,  or  are  likely  to  be  published  till 
a  remote  date  ;  and  yet  the  nations  ruled  over  by  the  sovereigns 
in  question  seem  to  be  well  content  with  the  conviction  that  their 
national  interests  are  in  safe  keeping. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  information  it  is  difficult  to 
attach  any  great  value  to  the  reports  of  newspaper  correspondents, 
who,  however  their  reports  may  vary,  one  and  all  give  the  reader 
to  understand  that  if  they  were  only  at  liberty  to  name  the 
sources  from  which  their  information  was  derived,  no  doubt 
could  possibly  be  entertained  as  to  its  authenticity.  I  think, 
however,  that  any  person  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
affairs  can  have  no  great  difficulty  in  stating  that  certain  subjects 
must  necessarily  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these 
Imperial  interviews.  The  first,  and  most  important,  was  that  at 
Swinemiinde  between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  Czar,  however  weak  and  vacillating  he  may  be,  is  doubtless 
alive  to  the  truth  that  he  has  got  to  work  out  his  own  and  his 
country's  salvation  without  foreign  aid.  The  Kaiser,  apart  from 
his  personal  relations  and  his  kinship  with  Nicholas  II.,  has  no 
interest  in  intervening  in  the  domestic  crisis  through  which 
Eussia  is  now  passing  unless  the  insurrection  in  Kussian  Poland 
should  spread  to  Posen,  in  which  case  he  might  possibly  consider 
it  the  interest  and  duty  of  Germany  to  give  armed  assistance  in 
suppressing  any  revolutionary  rising  in  Russian  Poland.  His 
Majesty,  however,  is  well  aware  that  German  sentiment  is,  on 
political  as  well  as  personal  grounds,  hostile  to  taking  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  conflict  between  the  Eussian  Government  and 
the  Eussian  people,  and,  therefore,  he  may  probably  have  given 
the  Czar  to  understand  that  his  permanent  policy  was  one  of 
absolute  non-intervention.  At  the  same  time  he  may  even  more 
probably  have  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  for  his  fellow  monarch 
and  have  assured  him  that  the  insurgents,  who  were  seeking  to 
establish  a  reign  of  terror  in  Eussia  by  wholesale  and  indiscri- 
minate assassination,  should  meet  with  no  support  and  find  no 
refuge  within  German  territory.  It  is  also  likely  enough  that 
William  II.  should  have  assured  his  relative  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  Eussia's  present  paralysed  condition  to  modify 
the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

According  to  a  story,  for  whose  authenticity  I  can  vouch 
personally,  the  late  W.  E.  Forster,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland  during  the  height  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  was  starting 
to  return  to  his  post  in  Dublin  after  one  of  his  flying  visits  to 
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London.  On  getting  into  a  cab  f which  was  to  convey  him  to 
Euston  station,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  I  feel  just  like  a  lost 
soul,  who  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  infernal 
regions,  and  who  had  now  got  to  start  on  his  return  to  hell."  If 
his  Majesty  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  had  ever  heard  the 
story,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  his  sentiments,  on 
leaving  Swinemiinde  on  his  voyage  homewards,  in  the  words 
of  "Buckshot"  Forster,  or  whatever  may  be  their  Kussian 
equivalent.  Of  a  surety,  the  return  to  his  court  prison  at 
Peterhof  could  best  be  described  as  a  return  to  hell. 

No  such  grim  presentiment  could  have  marred  the  pleasure 
of  the  second  of  the  recent  Imperial  interviews,  that  of  their 
Majesties  the  King-Emperor  Edward  VII.  and  of  William  II., 
Emperor  of  Germany.     It  is  possible  that  both  the  illustrious 
sovereigns  may  have  recalled  to  their  memories  the  fact  that 
Wilhelmshohe  had  been   the  place  where  Napoleon  III.   had 
been  interned  as  a  State  prisoner  after  his  capture  on  the  fall  of 
Sedan,  who,   if  I   am  not   mistaken,  had   received  them   both 
at  Paris  as  his  guests  in  the  days  when  the  "  man  of  destiny  " 
was  regarded  as  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
As  men  of  the  world  their  Majesties  need  no   object  lesson   to 
remind  them  of  the  instability  of  all  human  fortunes — even  of 
Imperial  fortunes.     Moreover,  the  two  sovereigns  must  have  felt, 
and  justly  felt,  that  their  meeting  was  in  itself  a  renewal  of  the 
close    friendship    and    family    affection,    which,   though    never 
seriously    interrupted,   had    still    to  some    slight    degree    been 
obscured  by  a  certain   want  of    harmony  between    their  two 
countries   dating  from  the  days  of  the  Boer  war.      Thus  the 
restoration  of  the  historic  relations  between  the  courts  of  Potsdam 
and  St.  James',  as  manifested  by  the  Wilhelmshohe  interview, 
was  in  itself  calculated  to  confirm  the  maintenance  of  European 
peace  and   of  International  amity.     The  very  simplicity  of  the 
meeting  added  to   its   true  character  as  being  rather  a  family 
gathering  than  as  an  occasion  for  discussing  questions  of  State 
policy.    This  has  been  the  view  taken  by  both  the  German  and 
the  British  public  as  represented  by  the  press  of  the  two  countries. 
For  the  last  three  years  I  have  contended  in  The  Empire  Review  that 
Germany  and  England — by  virtue  of  their  kinship,  their  common 
religion,  their  analogous  institutions,  their  similar  principles  of 
law  and  justice  and  internal  administration,  and  their  respect  for 
liberty  on  the  one  hand  and  for  order  on  the  other — were  by  nature 
destined  to  be  friends  and  allies.     I  have  also  advocated  through- 
out the  period  when  the  larger  portion  of  the  British  press  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  stir  up  animosity  in  England  against  Germany 
— on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  Government  of  Berlin  was  in- 
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triguing  secretly  to  undermine  the  power  of  England  and  to  thwart 
her  vital  interests — the  urgent  importance  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  sovereigns  of  both  countries  being  made  manifest  to 
the  outer  world  by  such  personal  visits  as  that  which  the  King  of 
England  has  just  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  which 
the  latter  is  to  pay  to  the  former  next  November.  I  may  fairly 
claim  that  my  views  have  so  far  been  fully  justified  by  the  course 
of  events,  and  that  my  fellow-countrymen  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  there  is  little  or  no  justification  for  the  belief  that  Germany 
is  at  heart  hostile  to  England,  while  the  Germans  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  England  is  not  in  reality  animated  by  any 
hostility  towards  the  Fatherland.  When  two  old  friends  and 
neighbours,  who  have  had  a  dispute,  have  agreed  to  shake  hands 
and  be  reconciled,  they  will  do  wisely  in  letting  bygones  be  by- 
gones, and  not  raising  the  issue  which  of  the  two  was  most  in 
the  right  or  least  in  the  wrong  in  respect  of  the  original  dispute. 
What  is  true  of  individuals  is  still  more  true  in  the  case  of  nations. 
All  I  need  say  on  this  subject  is  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
our  press  to  represent  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and 
France  as  being  the  sheet  anchor  of  British  State  policy,  cannot  fail 
to  excite,  however  unjustly,  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Germany 
that,  though  his  Majesty  the  King  may  have  represented  faith- 
fully at  Wilhelmshohe  his  good  will  towards  the  country  of  his 
father's  birth,  his  Majesty  does  not  represent  the  sentiments  of 
his  subjects. 

If  I  am  right  in  regarding  the  Wilhelmshohe  interview  as  a 
family  visit,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  portion  of  the  neces- 
sarily brief  interview  should  have  been  taken  up  by  political  dis- 
cussions. If  any  such  discussion  should  have  taken  place  it  may 
be  a  fair  guess  that  His  Majesty  the  King  may  have  alluded  to 
the  following  subjects:  the  campaign  in  Morocco,  the  reforms 
proposed  in  Macedonia,  and  the  condition  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
as  being  questions  which,  under  possible  if  not  probable  con- 
tingencies, might  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  may  be 
certain  that  His  Majesty  will,  as  a  constitutional  Sovereign, 
express  no  opinion  of  his  own  inconsistent  with  what  he  knows 
to  be  the  policy  approved  by  his  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  it  is  possible  he  might  desire  that  a  larger  latitude  should 
be  granted  to  France  and  Spain  in  restoring  order  in  Mauritania, 
but  he  would  certainly  express  his  conviction  that  England  has 
no  interest  in  Morocco  sufficient  to  justify  her  in  taking  any 
effective  part  in  an  armed  intervention,  and  that  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Kepublic  to  violate  the  Convention  of 
Algeciras  would  receive  any  encouragement  from  England.  With 
regard  to  the  condition  of  Macedonia,  his  Majesty  might  express 
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the  opinion,  entertained  by  all  European  statesmen,  that  the  real 
cause  of  Macedonian  unrest  is  not  so  much  Turkish  misrule  as 
the  internecine  feuds  of  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Serbs  and  Albanians 
who  are  always  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  exterminate  one 
another,  who  are  actively,  though  secretly,  assisted  by  the 
governments  of  Athens,  Belgrade  and  Sofia,  and  who  would 
carry  out  their  policy  of  mutual  extermination  if  they  were  not 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  Turkish  troops.  His  Majesty 
might  add  that  though  some  of  his  Ministers  favour  the  idea  of 
placing  Macedonia  under  the  rule  of  a  Christian  governor,  sup- 
ported by  European  troops,  they  had  no  intention  of  re-opening 
the  Eastern  Question,  which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  any  attempt  to  detach  Macedonia  from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  the  will,  they  have  not  the  power  to  upset 
the  compact  of  Mursteg  between  Russia  and  Austria,  a  compact 
which  virtually  guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  Macedonia  subject  to  such  minor  reforms  as  the  Concert  of 
Europe  might  chance  to  approve. 

The  third  Imperial  interview,  that  between  the  King-Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and  Edward  VII.,  gave,  one  must  imagine,  even 
less  scope  for  political  controversy  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 
Austria  and  England  have  less  to  do  with  one  another  both 
from  a  political  or  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  any  two  of  the 
leading  Powers  of  Europe.  Their  stars  move  in  orbits  which 
hardly  impinge  upon  one  another.  The  reigning  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Hapsburg  has  won  the  respect  of  all  Europe  by  the 
loyalty  with  which  he  has  held  together  a  heterogeneous  and 
discordant  conglomeration  of  races  united  only  by  the  fact  of 
living  under  a  common  sceptre.  The  sovereign  who  was  called 
suddenly  to  the  throne  during  the  revolutionary  rising  of  1848, 
who  has  lived  during  the  occupation  of  Hungary  by  Russian 
troops,  who  saw  his  Italian  kingdom  wrested  from  him  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  who  has  seen  the  victorious  Prussian 
army  after  Sadowa  almost  within  sight  of  his  capital,  who  has 
been  forced  to  virtually  surrender  his  claim  to  be  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  to  let  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  and  whose  private  life  has  been  even  more  full  of 
tragedies  than  his  public  career,  and  who  yet  in  spite  of  all  his 
misfortunes  has  retained  the  respect  and  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people  throughout  a  long  and  chequered  career, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  with  veneration  by  his  fellow  monarchs, 
and  especially  by  a  monarch  with  so  sympathetic  a  character 
as  that  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  men  who  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  that  one  of  its 
chief  pleasures  is  to  find  that  their  friendship  is  sought  for  and 
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valued  by  men  who  in  comparison  with  themselves  are  young. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  His  Majesty  was  a  specially  welcome 
guest  of  the  veteran  Emperor,  and  that  his  advice  was  more 
appreciated  at  the  Hofburg  than  that  of  any  other  of  his  fellow 
sovereigns.  But  the  main  questions  which  interest  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  at  the  present  day,  the  relations  between 
the  Trans-Leithan  and  the  Cis-Leithan  kingdoms,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  are  of  a  local  order  con- 
cerning which  advice  could  not  well  be  demanded  on  one 
side  or  tendered  on  the  other.  If,  what  is  probable,  the 
Austrian  Emperor  should  have  been  anxious  to  learn  from 
his  Imperial  guest  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  attitude  of 
England  in  the  event  of  the  agitation  in  Macedonia  leading  to 
the  re-opening  of  the  Eastern  Question,  he  may  have  been 
assured  by  his  distinguished  guest  that  in  such  a  case  England 
would  remain  neutral  and  would  neither  revert  to  the  policy 
of  the  Crimean  War  nor  to  that  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  period. 
I  repeat  again  that  this  forecast  of  what  questions  may  have 
been  asked  at  the  Imperial  interviews  and  what  answers  may 
have  been  given  rests  entirely  upon  my  own  surmises  and  not 
on  any  official  or  private  information.  I  can,  however,  state 
with  conviction  that  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  left  unsaid 
at  either  Swinemunde,  Wilhelmshohe  or  Ischl,  the  confidential 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  sovereigns  of  England,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  has  done  more  to  promote  the  interests  of 
European  peace  and  International  amity  than  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Conference  of  the  Hague,  whose  members  were 
described  the  other  day  by  an  English  enthusiastic  eulogist  as 
the  "  Peacemakers  of  Europe." 


THE  CONFERENCE  AND  DISARMAMENT 

"  Still  left  speaking "  is  the  phrase  consecrated  to  Parlia- 
mentary reports  on  the  happily  rare  occasions  when  the  debates 
of  Parliament  are  not  ended  at  the  hour  after  which  the  exigencies 
of  publication  require  that  no  further  reports  of  the  debate  can  be 
received  without  committing  the — in  the  code  of  journalism — 
unpardonable  sin  of  causing  our  newspapers  to  miss  the  London 
trains.  I  am  too  old  a  publicist  to  flatter  myself  that  the  British 
public  awaits  with  palpitating  interest  to  learn  my  individual 
views  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Hague  Conference.  I 
cannot,  however,  consider  it  reasonable  that  the  readers  of  The 
Empire  Review  should  be  asked  to  form  their  judgments  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  who  cannot  lay  any 
claim  to  official  information,  and  who  has  not  the  slightest  means 
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of  knowing  what  may  or  may  not  occur  during  the  days  which 
must  elapse  between  his  article  being  handed  over  to  the  printers 
and  its  appearance  in  print.  Under  these  circumstances  I  must 
pray  to  be  excused,  if  any  of  my  anticipations  should  be  falsified 
by  events  occurring  during  the  period  at  which  I  write,  and  the 
date  at  which  my  anticipations  will  be  communicated  to  the 
outer  world.  However,  at  the  risk  of  shaking  any  faith  my 
readers  may  still  entertain  as  to  my  omniscience,  I  shall  venture  to 
predict  that  the  Hague  Conference  may  possibly  "be  left  speaking  " 
— or  may  I  say  "  twaddling  " — after  the  end  of  the  month  which 
will  then  have  passed  away  like  Hans  Breitmann's  "  barty  "  into 
die  Ewigkeit.  The  nearest  approach  to  perpetual  motion  is  the 
action  of  the  human  tongue  when  its  owners  have  nothing  to  say 
and  are  determined  to  say  it.  Still,  I  fail  to  see  how  even  the 
Hague  Congress  of  Peacemakers  can  go  on  talking  much  longer 
after  the  utter  downfall  and  collapse  of  their  ingenious  scheme 
for  annihilating  war  by  the  simple  process  of  recommending  all 
the  nations  to  reduce  their  armies  and  their  fleets  by  common 
consent.  The  authorship  of  this  absurd  project  must  fairly  be 
attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  seems  to  me 
the  incorporation  into  flesh  and  blood  of  the  mythical  Dame 
Partington,  who,  as  every  child  knows,  set  out  to  the  sea-shore 
with  a  pail  and  spoon  in  order  to  scoop  out  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Prime  Minister  was  so  enamoured  of  the 
notion  of  destroying  bloated  armaments  by  consentaneous  reduc- 
tions that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  secure  the  re-assembling 
of  the  Hague  Conference,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  intima- 
tions he  had  received  from  every  leading  Continental  Power  that 
its  re-assemblage  could  not  possibly  do  any  good  and  very  probably 
might  do  serious  harm.  Happily  the  experience  of  a  year  or  two 
of  latter-day  Liberal  statesmanship  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  historic  authority  attaching  to  the  post  of  a  British  Premier, 
and  thus — when  Sir  Henry  was  credited  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  Congress  in  person  and  of  then  and  there  informing 
the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  that  England,  in 
order  to  show  her  belief  in  the  disarmament  cure  for  war,  was 
prepared  to  announce  a  very  serious  reduction  of  her  own  military 
expenditure,  without  any  guarantee  that  her  example  would  be 
followed  by  any  other  great  European  Power — foreign  nations 
should  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Premier  had  not  got 
England  at  his  back.  The  delusion  was  soon  dispelled  when  the 
Premier's  own  colleagues  were  the  first  to  check  his  exuberant 
enthusiasm  for  the  reduction  of  the  world's  military  expenditure 
by  mutual  consent.  Every  great  Power  agreed  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  that  their  neighbours  should  agree  to  reduce  their 
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armies  and  navies,  but  one  and  all  declared  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  themselves  to  reduce  either  army  or  navy,  as  their  existing 
forces  were  barely  sufficient  for  their  own  safety  against  attack 
from  one  quarter  or  the  other.  Sir  Henry  may  not  be  the  wisest 
of  Scotchmen,  but  in  common  with  all  Britons  born  north  of  the 
Tweed,  he  has  sense  enough  not  to  run  his  head  against  a  brick 
wall.  No  more  was  said  of  his  visit  to  the  Hague  or  of  his  inten- 
tion to  commit  Great  Britain  to  any  unconditional  reduction  of  her 
military  expenditure.  In  order,  however,  "to  save  his  face," 
he  insisted  upon  the  Conference  assembling  in  full  force  and  upon 
having  his  personal  views  submitted  to  formal  consideration. 
Finally,  as  I  stated  in  The  Empire  Eeview  of  July  last  the  pro- 
position, submitted  to  the  Congress  by  our  accredited  delegates, 
was  watered  down  to  a  purely  academic  statement  that  "  the 
Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military  charges,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  military  charges  have  considerably  increased  in 
almost  all  countries  since  that  year  the  Conference  declares  that 
the  question  is  more  than  ever  urgent,  and  that  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  Governments  should  resume  the  study  of  this  question." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  abandonment  of  the 
original  British  proposition  for  the  above  resolution  might  have 
been  accepted  as  a  meaningless  platitude.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  was  more  "  than  ever  urgent "  could  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Powers  who  were  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
any  reduction  of  their  military  expenditure,  and  who  there- 
fore insisted  that  it  must  be  modified  to  receive  even  the 
nominal  consent  of  these  Powers  to  its  ratification  by  the  Con- 
ference. The  words  I  have  cited  underlined  were  deleted ;  and 
were  replaced  by  the  words  "  highly  desirable."  Such  was 
the  emasculated  outcome  of  poor  Sir  Henry's  crusade  against 
militarism.  One  would  have  thought  that  by  this  time  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  at  having  the  resolution  confirmed  by  the 
Conference,  and  thus  mitigating  the  rebuff  he  had  received, 
without  making  more  ado  about  his  discomfiture.  But  the 
pertinacity  of  a  self-willed  Scot  outweighed  even  his  Scottish 
prudence.  By  his  instructions  Sir  Edward  Fry,  before  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  referred  to  above,  has  now  been 
authorised  to  inform  the  Conference  that  "the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  prepared  annually  to  communicate  to  any 
Powers — who  would  do  the  same — the  programme  of  construction 
for  new  vessels  of  war  and  the  expenditure  entailed  by  that 
programme.  This  exchange  of  information  would  facilitate  an 
exchange  of  views  between  the  governments  as  to  the  reductions 
which  might  be  effected  by  mutual  agreement."  A  more 
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astounding  proposition  was  never  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  a 
great  country.  Apparently  the  offer  is  made  to  all  the  Powers 
alike,  great  or  small,  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new. 

If  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  correctly  reported,  he  stated  that  "  In 
ancient  times  men  dreamed  of  an  age  of  gold,  which  had  existed 
on  earth  in  the  distant  past ;  but  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
nations,  poets,  sybils,  prophets  and  all  noble  and  inspired  souls 
have  always  cherished  the  hope  of  the  return  of  this  golden  age 
under  the  form  of  the  reign  of  universal  peace."  For  the  honour 
of  the  bar  of  England  to  which,  however  unworthily,  I  belong, 
I  must  decline  to  believe  that  this  fustian  was  Sir  Edward  Fry's 
own  composition,  but  prefer  to  think  it  was  excogitated  by  the 
brain  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  the  recollection  of  the  remark  attributed  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  that  in  the  course  of  his  experience  he  had  never 
known  a  man  with  a  double  barrelled  surname  who  had  not — to 
put  the  matter  politely — a  strain  of  something  asinine  about 
him. 

Of  course,  after  this  appeal  to  sentiment,  the  resolution  as 
modified  by  the  Powers — who  were  not  willing  to  admit  that  the 
consideration  of  a  general  disarmament  was  either  urgent  or 
expedient — was  carried  unanimously.  If  England  likes  to  com- 
municate year  after  year  the  reductions  she  is  prepared  to  make 
in  her  fleet  or  her  Army  to  any  Power,  however  insignificant, 
who  is  ready  to  make  reductions  on  a  similar  scale,  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  should  any  independent  State  object  to 
such  an  act  of  folly  on  our  part  ?  To  inform  Holland  or  Belgium 
or  Bulgaria  or  Portugal  how  many  ships  we  are  going  to  build  or 
break  up,  how  many  regiments  we  intend  to  raise  or  disband,  is 
practically  to  play  the  game  of  war,  with  our  cards  laid  on  the 
diplomatic  table  with  their  faces  upwards,  for  the  instruction  of 
all  other  nations,  many  of  whom  are  likely  to  be  our  adversaries 
in  the  event  of  an  European  war.  The  plain  truth  is,  as  every 
man  of  sense  ought  to  have  foreseen,  that  any  one  of  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  world  forms,  and  must  form,  its  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  a  general  disarmament  on  a  simple 
calculation  how  far  disarmament  would  affect  its  own  security. 
Any  Power,  such  as  Germany,  which  believes  herself  to  be  the 
most  formidable  military  State  in  Europe,  has  not  the  slightest 
desire  or  intention  of  reducing  her  military  supremacy.  France, 
though  she  may  approve,  in  the  abstract,  of  the  idea  of  a  general 
disarmament,  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  carrying  this  idea 
into  practice.  Austria  and  Kussia,  who  look  forward  at  no  distant 
period  to  dividing  between  themselves  the  territories  of  the  "  Sick 
Man  of  Europe,"  are  adverse  to  any  diminution  of  the  military 
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strength  by  which  alone  Turkey  can  be  driven  out  of  Europe 
into  Asia.  Indeed  the  United  States  of  America  form  the  only 
Power  which  honestly  supports  the  British  idea  of  a  general  dis- 
armament, and  this  support  is  mainly  based  on  a  conviction  that, 
for  purposes  of  attack,  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain  are,  as  matters  now  stand,  immeasurably  superior  to 
those  of  the  American  Republic. 

I  can  see  no  cause  to  complain  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Every 
nation  in  the  world  which  desires  to  uphold  her  independence 
must  be  prepared  in  case  of  need  to  fight  for  her  own  hand.  The 
"survival  of  the  fittest"  is  a  law  of  Nature,  which  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  and  any  scheme  which  declines 
to  recognise  the  truth  that  war  is  the  sole  arbitrament  by  which 
international  disputes  can  be  ultimately  decided,  is  foredoomed 
to  failure  as  being  inconsistent  with  human  nature.  Every  nation 
which  values  its  individual  existence  must  base  its  policy  on  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  Latin  adage :  Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  other  nations  are  prepared  to  act, 
and  if  the  British  Empire  should,  in  an  evil  hour,  fall  under  the 
delusion  that  an  Empire  can  be  supported  by  moral  force  alone, 
her  existence  as  a  World  Power  will  be  of  no  long  duration. 
Believing  as  I  do  most  firmly  that,  whatever  may  be  its  failings, 
the  British  Empire  is  better  qualified  by  the  character  of  her 
people,  her  institutions,  and  her  traditions,  to  uphold  individual 
liberty,  law,  order,  fair  dealing  and  human  progress,  than  any 
empire  the  world  has  known  as  yet,  or  seems  likely  to  know  in 
the  future,  I  regard  any  policy — which  tends  to  undermine  the 
armed  power,  forming  as  it  does  the  backbone  of  England's 
Imperial  strength — as  a  pestilent  heresy.  The  fact  that  the 
crude  proposals  of  the  British  Government  of  to-day  for  mutual 
disarmament  have  been  virtually  declared  by  the  great  Powers  of 
the  Continent  to  be  neither  urgent  nor  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  is  mainly  due  to  the  straightforward  action 
of  Germany;  and  to  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference.  I  trust  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
palace  now  being  erected  at  the  Hague  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  the  reception  of  future  Conferences  may  rest  untenanted.  If 
this  hope  should  be  fulfilled,  Requiescat  in  pace  would  be  an 
appropriate  epitaph  for  the  last  of  the  Hague  Conferences.  The 
only  epitaph  I  should  bar — if  I  had  the  power  to  do  so — would 
be  Resurgam. 
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THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  CASABLANCA 

It  is  not  altogether  inappropriate  that  the  last  days  of  the 
moribund  Congress  should  have  been  disturbed,  morally  though 
not  audibly,  by  the  sound  of  the  bombardment  of  a  Moorish 
unfortified  city  by  French  men-of-war.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  peacemakers  of  Europe  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  to  the  belligerents  an  appeal  to  suspend  any  further 
warlike  operations  till  they  had  laid  their  grounds  of  quarrel 
before  the  Conference  of  the  Hague.  The  reprisals  made  by  the 
French  on  the  Moors  for  various  outrages  committed  on  citizens 
of  the  French  Eepublic  are,  so  far,  of  no  very  serious  character, 
except  in  as  far  as  some  hundreds  of  Moorish  fanatics  have  been 
shot  down  at  a  safe  distance ;  but  this  outbreak  of  Mahometan 
fanaticism  may  probably  necessitate  the  invasion  of  Morocco  by 
a  French  army.  Such  an  invasion  might  well  lead  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  international  rivalries  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Algeciras,  and  these 
rivalries  may  under  conceivable,  though  I  hope  improbable 
contingencies  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Yet  the  Congress  of  the  Hague,  up  to  the  time  at  which  I 
write,  has  made  no  sign,  and  has  thereby  manifested  the 
futility  of  all  international  arbitration,  unless  supported  by 
armed  force. 

The  origin  of  the  whole  difficulty,  with  which  Europe  may 
suddenly  be  called  to  deal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement.  By  this  Agreement  France  agreed  to  give  England 
a  free  hand  in  Egypt,  while  in  return  England  agreed  to  grant 
France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  To  put  the  matter  more  plainly, 
England  and  France  swapped  Egypt  for  Morocco.  In  as  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  the  compact  has  proved  advan- 
tageous. France  was  the  only  European  Power  which  had 
been  directly  hostile  to  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  had 
excited  all  her  influence  in  Cairo  to  hinder  our  occupation  from 
assuming  a  permanent  character.  As  soon  as  France  withdrew 
her  opposition  no  other  European  Power  had  any  objection  to 
our  assuming  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  protectorate  over  Egypt. 
France,  however,  was  not  equally  fortunate.  She  had  imagined 
that  if  England  consented  to  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of 
Morocco  no  one  else  was  likely  to  object,  and  that  she  would 
be  at  liberty  to  add  Mauritania  to  her  huge  North  African  posses- 
sions, and  to  administer  it  on  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which 
she  administers  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the  principle  in  question  being 
that  of  the  rigid  exclusion  from  her  territories  of  all  traders  other 
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than  those  of  French  birth  or  nationality.  It  is  curious  that 
neither  Lord  Cromer  in  Cairo,  nor  Lord  Lansdowne  in  London, 
nor  M.  Delcasse  in  Paris,  seemed  to  have  realised  the  fact  that 
England  had  no  authority  to  hand  over  Morocco  to  France.  There 
was  no  analogy,  in  the  case  of  Morocco,  to  one  of  the  many 
semi-savage  States  in  the  Dark  Continent  which  were  declared, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  be  open  to  annexation  by  the  first 
European  State  which  was  ready  to  incur  the  cost  and  risk 
involved  in  an  effective  occupation.  By  some  mistake,  which 
has  never  been  explained,  France  omitted  to  inform  Germany 
of  the  compact  concluded  between  France  and  England,  by  which 
Morocco  was  to  be  handed  over  unconditionally  to  the  former 
country.  Germany  had  considerable  trade  interests  in  Morocco, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
vention till  it  had  been  submitted  to  an  International  Conference. 
At  the  outset  France  declined  to  accept  the  proposal,  but  when 
she  discovered  that  Germany  was  in  earnest,  she  got  rid  of 
her  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Delcasse  and  finally  took  part  in 
the  Conference  of  Algeciras.  In  order  to  save  French  credit 
abroad,  and  French  influence  at  home,  it  became  all-important 
for  the  then  Ministry  of  France  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had 
gained  a  "  moral  victory  at  Algeciras."  After  a  protracted 
discussion  the  Conference  agreed,  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  to  a 
compromise  on  the  following  terms.  Morocco  was  to  remain  an 
independent  kingdom ;  no  annexation  by  France  was  to  be 
permitted,  and  the  principle  of  the  open  door  was  to  be  strictly 
maintained  so  that  all  European  countries  might  still  trade  with 
Morocco  on  a  footing  of  equality.  If,  as  seemed  probable, 
European  troops  should  be  required  to  preserve  order,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  European  residents,  the  duty  of 
so  doing  should  not  be  entrusted,  as  Germany  had  recommended, 
to  an  International  military  force,  but  should  devolve  on  France 
and  Spain  as  the  only  two  countries  who  had  frontiers  contiguous  to 
those  of  Morocco.  The  Franco- Spanish  army  when  formed  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  Swiss  officer  nominated 
by  the  Government  of  Berne.  By  this  compromise  Germany 
virtually  won  the  day,  as  France  was  debarred  from  carrying 
out  the  annexation  of  Morocco,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  hope  of  placing  the  kingdom  under  the  same  system  as  that 
she  has  established  in  Tunis.  On  the  other  hand  France  was 
able  to  contend  that  she  had  blocked  the  way  to  any  German 
intervention  in  Moroccan  affairs,  and  had  thereby  scored  a  moral 
victory. 

Nearly    two   years    have    passed    since    the    Convention   of 
Algeciras  was  signed  and  sealed.    Yet  up  to  the  present  nothing 
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has  been  done  by  France  to  carry  out  the  police  duty  she  had 
undertaken  to  perform.  For  reasons,  which  are  connected  with 
internal  political  controversies  in  Spain,  the  idea  of  maintaining 
order  in  Morocco  in  conjunction  with  French  troops  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Even  the  Swiss 
Republic  did  not  seem  to  be  very  keen  about  lending  the  services 
of  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Helvetian  army  to  an  inchoate 
Franco- Spanish  force ;  and  the  formation  of  the  police  soldiery 
which  was  expected  to  uphold  the  authority  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  Shereefian  kingdom  has  made  little  or  no  progress 
towards  fulfilling  its  mandate. 

Meanwhile  matters  have  gone  on  in  Morocco  much  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.  A  Freach  doctor  was  murdered  some  months 
ago  by  fanatics  at  Marakeesh,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  the 
western  frontiers  of  Algeria.  A  French  force  was  sent  to 
Marakeesh  with  the  alleged  consent  of  the  Sultan,  and  executed 
a  number  of  malefactors  who  were  alleged  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Mauchamp,  the  French  missionary  medical 
man.  Various  conflicts  have  arisen  between  the  troops  of  the 
unhappy  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  and  his  brother  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  one  of  whom,  Mulai  Hafid,  has  already  risen  in  open 
revolt  and  declared  himself  Sultan  of  Morocco,  while  Raisuli, 
who  seems  to  be  the  only  man  possessed  of  ruling  power,, 
has  captured  the  British  commander-in-chief  of  the  Moroccan 
army,  Kaid  Maclean,  and  keeps  him  in  durance  as  a  guarantee 
for  his  own  safety.  Following  these  alarming  incidents  Europe 
is  suddenly  startled  by  the  news  that  the  half-savage,  half- 
fanatical  tribes  along  the  sea  coast,  who  are  probably  the  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Moorish  corsairs,  are  up  in  arms,  and  that  the 
Mullahs,  Mahdis  and  Dervishes  of  the  district  are  proclaiming 
a  Jehad  for  the  extermination  of  all  Christian  unbelievers.  As 
far  as  one  can  learn,  the  actual  loss  of  life  among  Europeans  has 
not  yet  been  numerous  at  Casablanca,  but  the  town  has  been 
looted  and  set  on  fire  by  the  mob.  There  can  be  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  who  knows  the  East  that  the  French  are 
fully  justified  in  inflicting  stern  punishment  on  the  Moors,  and,  if 
possible,  in  crushing  out  the  insurrection  before  it  has  extended  to 
the  interior.  Naturally  enough,  the  French  Ministers  are  anxious  to 
represent  the  danger  of  the  insurrection  spreading  to  the  interior  as 
having  been  averted  by  the  promptitude  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
French  troops ;  and  one  can  only  hope  this  may  be  so.  It  is, 
however,  too  early  to  be  confident  that  the  danger  is  over.  Any 
day  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  French  Government  to  march 
upon  Fez,  and  for  this  a  large  army  will  be  required  to  traverse  a 
roadless,  and  in  many  instances  a  waterless  country  inhabited 
by  fanatical  tribes  who  know  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  who 
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may  well  prove   as   formidable   antagonists  as  we   found    their 
kinsmen  and  fellow-believers  in  the  Soudan. 

I  fail  to  see  how  order  can  be  restored  in  Morocco  under 
present  conditions,  except  by  a  powerful  army ;  and  for  many 
reasons  the  French  Government,  the  French  Army  and  the 
French  public  would,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  be  not  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  task.  Supposing,  however,  they  cherish 
the  hope  that  if  they  prove  successful  in  establishing  order  in 
Morocco,  they  will  be  able  to  revert  to  their  original  project  of 
annexation,  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences, 
which  any  overt  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  must 
inevitably  entail. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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RANCH   LIFE   IN   BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

BY   E.   CONYBEARE-CRAVEN 

WE  left  England  in  the  month  of  April  and  had  an  exciting 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  When  nearing  Newfoundland  a  north- 
westerly gale  raged  for  a  day  and  a  night,  bringing  down  floes  of 
ice  and  icebergs  from  the  northern  regions.  One  night  we  were 
awakened  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  screw,  and  the  sound  of 
a  harsh  grating  and  cutting  as  the  propeller  stopped.  Fortunately 
it  was  moonlight  and  the  sea  calm.  Looking  out  of  our  port- 
holes we  saw  we  were  ice-locked,  and  for  two  hours  we  never 
moved.  Then  slowly  the  ship  turned  round. 

At  4  A.M.  we  went  on  deck.  The  sun  was  rising  and  a 
magnificent  sight  met  our  eyes.  Two  vast  icebergs  were  in  sight 
and  scores  of  smaller  bergs  were  moving  amidst  the  floes.  An 
iceberg,  not  half  a  mile  off,  looked  like  a  portion  of  the£Dover 
cliffs  adrift.  The  sun's  rays  lighted  up  one  side  of  this  grand 
mass  turning  it  rosy  red  ;  on  the  shady  side  it  was  of  every  tint 
of  blue  and  grey  and  pearl,  while  the  great  caverns  and  ravines 
were  deepest  green  in  hue.  This  effect  was  repeated  on  every 
berg  and  ice  mass  in  varying  degrees.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  beauty  of  the  scene  one  could  not  forget  the  danger,  which 
lent  a  sense  of  awfulness  to  the  splendour ;  if  it  had  been  a  foggy 
night  or  a  heavy  sea  the  vessel  might  never  have  been  heard  of 
again.  As  it  was  we  slowly  retreated  eastward  for  100  miles 
before  we  were  clear  of  the  ice.  * 

This  experience  delayed  us  considerably,  and  we  had  to 
enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  a  more  southerly  route.  We 
were  surprised  at  not  meeting  any  floating  ice  until  within 
fifty  miles  of  Quebec.  Then  a  pilot  came  on  board  and  told 
us  that  as  the  ice-bridges  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  had  not 
broken  up,  we  should  probably  be  kept  some  time  in  the  river. 
The  news  disappointed  us  greatly,  for  we  had  already  been  two 
days  longer  on  board  ship  than  usual,  and  now  our  period  of 
discomfort  appeared  likely  to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  All  night 
we  lay  at  anchor,  and  every  hour  the  ice  floes  became  more 
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numerous,  racing  by  on  the  swift  current.  In  the  morning  the 
whole  river  seemed  blocked,  but  by  hugging  one  shore  and 
cutting  through  channels  which  opened  out  in  the  ice,  the  ship 
made  slow  progress.  The  sun  was  quite  hot,  and  we  basked  on 
deck  with  parasols  up,  our  eyes  aching  with  the  glare  of  snow- 
covered  hills  and  the  slow-moving  ice  around  us. 

At  last  we  came  within  sight  of  the  castle-crowned  heights  of 
Quebec ;  about  seventeen  miles  still  lay  between  us.  We  tried 
to  get  through  a  narrow  channel,  but  the  ice  was  stronger  than 
the  ship  and  she  listed  over  on  her  side.  The  captain  and  pilot 
on  the  bridge  shouted  out,  "  Hold  on  for  your  lives  !  "  and  we  all 
clung  to  whatever  was  nearest  in  breathless  terror.  Then  slowly 
the  vessel  righted  herself  and  the  danger  was  passed  ;  but  it  was 
an  anxious  moment  for  us  all.  The  baggage  had  already  been 
taken  out  of  the  hold  and  piled  on  the  steerage  deck ;  on  it  sat 
some  400  emigrants,  who  would  all  have  been  thrown  into  the 
freezing  river  had  we  gone  over  on  the  mud-bank.  The  depth 
of  water  alone  saved  us. 

After  this  experience  our  captain  ran  no  more  risks,  but  lay  to 
while  the  ice  ran  out,  and  finally  we  reached  Quebec  without 
further  adventures.  Some  years  before  I  had  stayed  at  Quebec 
in  the  old  historic  castle.  My  bedroom  was  in  one  of  the  old 
casemates  of  the  fort,  and  looked  across  the  river  showing  in  the 
far  distance  the  beautiful  falls  of  Montmorency.  The  banks  were 
then  in  all  the  glory  of  autumn  tints  instead  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  arctic  scenes  I  have  just  described. 

We  entered  the  Vancouver  train  at  Montreal,  and  as  only 
a  few  people  were  in  the  Pullman  we  had  plenty  of  room  to  walk 
about.  We  visited  the  colonists'  car,  full  of  working  people, 
mostly  immigrants  going  west,  chiefly  to  Winnipeg.  They  took 
sufficient  food  for  four  days  with  them,  and  at  one  end  of  the  car 
was  a  stove  where  they  could  get  hot  water.  Among  them  were 
a  great  many  foreigners,  including  numbers  of  Swedish  and 
German  women,  who,  with  the  Chinamen  do  most  of  the  paid 
domestic  work  in  the  west.  It  seems  a  pity  more  young  women 
do  not  go  out  from  this  country  in  a  similar  capacity,  for  the 
wages  are  good  and  the  climate  healthy,  and  servants  are  very 
kindly  treated  by  their  employers.  But  if  they  go  they  must  be 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  at  everything ;  that  is  why  Chinamen  are 
so  largely  employed,  they  cook,  and  scrub,  and  wash,  and  wait  at 
table  besides.  Many  a  Chinese  servant  gets  his  £50  or  £60  a 
year  in  wages  and  all  found  in  British  Columbia. 

After  nearing  Lake  Superior  the  scenery  for  a  thousand  miles 
becomes  monotonous.  A  desert  of  barren  rocks  and  hopeless 
scrub,  frozen  rivers  and  lakes  and  ponds  innumerable.  Occa- 
sionally we  skirted  the  north  shore  of  this  inland  sea  and  had  in 
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view  fine  headlands  and  bluffs.  On  the  rocky  shores  of  some 
little  bays  were  frozen  waves,  green  ice  arching  over  the  boulders 
and  the  frozen  spray  falling  in  great  icicles,  which  looked  very 
lovely  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Before  reaching  Winnipeg  we  stopped  at  Ratportage,  on  the 
"  Lake  of  the  Woods,"  which  looked  beautiful,  even  in  the 
winter.  There  are  thousands  of  wooded,  picturesque  little  islands 
on  this  lake,  and  on  many  of  these  islands  the  rich  inhabitants 
of  Winnipeg  have  built  themselves  charming  summer  residences. 
In  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  salmon  and  trout  abound,  and  we 
enjoyed,  at  the  meals,  admirably  served  in  the  dining-cars,  speci- 
mens of  these  delicious  fish  as  well  as  the  white  fish,  which  many 
people  prefer  to  either  salmon  or  trout.  I  must  say  that  the  feeding 
arrangements  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  far  superior  to 
the  American  lines.  For  three  shillings  one  can  get  a  capital  break- 
fast or  dinner,  with  the  best  of  tea  and  coffee,  fresh  cream  and 
plenty  of  excellent  fruit,  and  the  meat  is  always  tender  and  well 
cooked. 

Winnipeg  is  called  the  Prairie  Capital.  Instead  of  the  wild 
scenery  of  forests  and  of  innumerable  rock-bound  lakes,  we  were 
rushing  across  limitless  plains  without  a  tree.  Only  now  and 
then  we  caught  sight  of  isolated  huts  and  a  few  cattle.  But 
everywhere  curious  oval  hollows  dented  the  surface  of  these  vast 
prairies ;  these  are  the  wallows  of  the  millions  of  buffalo  that  once 
ranged  over  them.  Just  as  the  round  ant-hills  form  the  striking 
feature  of  the  South  African  veldt,  so  these  circles,  formed  by 
these  exterminated  cattle,  are  the  chief  feature  of  the  North 
American  and  Canadian  prairies.  Strange  that  such  a  tiny 
animal  in  one  continent,  and  such  a  huge  one  in  the  other,  should 
both  impress  the  sea-like  surface  of  these  plains  so  differently, 
and  yet  these  circular  hollows  at  once  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
round  ant-hills  of  South  Africa.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  these 
splendid  beasts  having  been  so  wantonly  destroyed.  When  one 
sees  the  myriad  traces  of  their  roamings  one  wonders  how  such 
enormous  herds  could  have  so  completely  disappeared.  Much 
as  the  Canadian  Government  might  have  liked  to  preserve  the 
buffalo  it  could  not  do  so  without  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  believed  that  the  one  means  of  sub- 
jugating the  Indians  was  to  destroy  the  buffalo,  which  was  the 
red  man's  food.  It  does  seem  regrettable  that  the  domestication 
of  the  buffalo  was  not  attempted  on  a  large  scale. 

We  picked,  near  some  of  the  stations,  a  pale  lila^c  flower  called 
the  prairie  crocus,  very  like  a  large  anemone,  only  covered  with 
silver  hairs. 

At  sunrise  one  morning  we  approached  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
They  rise  suddenly  from  the  prairies,  a  vast  rugged  mass  of  grey 
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rock,  purple-blue  forest,  and  snowy  peaks.  Calgary  we  passed  in 
the  night.  At  Banff  we  stopped  for  the  breakfast  car.  Banff  is 
at  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  and  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  which 
are  greatly  resorted  to  by  rheumatic  patients.  The  surroundings 
of  the  various  hotels  are  grandly  beautiful,  with  fine  waterfalls 
and  romantic  lakes.  Several  magnificent  snow-covered  peaks 
over  10,000  feet  high  are  visible.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
reserved  a  territory  twenty-six  miles  by  ten  wide,  embracing 
valleys,  cascades,  lakes  and  mountains,  to  form  a  national  park 
and  pleasure  resort. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Banff  we  had  a  good  view  of  a  peak 
called  the  "  Castle  Mountain."  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  one- 
self that  no  hand  but  nature  had  had  the  rearing  of  this  wonderful 
pile  on  its  rocky  precipice  5000  feet  high.  Its  giant  keep,  turrets, 
bastions  and  battlements  all  complete  made  one  almost  believe  in 
tales  of  prehistoric  giants. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rest  of  the  pass.  In  greatness 
it  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe — stupendous  peaks, 
enormous  glittering  glaciers,  "  lakes  in  the  clouds,"  bewilder  one's 
senses.  The  scenery  of  the  Kicking  Horse  Kiver,  a  grand  canyon, 
is  sublime.  The  line  clings  to  the  mountain-side,  precipices 
above  and  below ;  the  valley  deepens  until  you  see  the  river  as  a 
silver  thread  a  thousand  feet  below  you.  On  the  shoulder  of 
Mount  Stephen,  one  of  the  most  striking  peaks  of  the  Kockies,  is 
seen  a  shining  glacier  800  feet  thick,  which  is  slowly  pressing 
forward,  and  over  a  vertical  cliff  of  immense  height.  At  Palliser 
the  walls  of  the  canyon  are  sheer  precipices  for  thousands  of  feet, 
and  a  stone  can  be  thrown  from  side  to  side.  Down  this  vast 
chasm,  above  the  boiling  river,  goes  the  train,  crossing  from  side 
to  side  to  ledges  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  twisting  and  turning  till 
one  grows  giddy. 

In  several  places  on  the  descent  we  made  Circles  like  a  cork- 
screw, winding  round  on  trestle  bridges  of  immense  length  and 
dizzy  heights,  crossing  and  recrossing  terrible  ravines  and  roaring 
torrents.  At  one  station  we  got  out  and  walked  between  walls 
of  snow  fourteen  feet  thick,  which  had  been  cut  to  allow  of  the 
passengers  getting  to  the  station  restaurant;  but  though  the 
snow  was  dry  and  freezing,  we  could  not  realise  it  wTas  cold,  so 
hot  was  the  sun  and  the  air  so  still.  For  many  miles  at  a  time 
we  passed  through  snow  tunnels,  to  protect  the  train  from 
avalanches.  These  are  stupendous  structures  built  of  the  gigantic 
trees  which  grow  in  these  regions  and  bolted  with  massive  iron 
bars.  Some  of  these  tunnels  were  embedded  in  frozen  snow- 
drifts, whose  enormous  thickness  we  could  look  back  upon  as  the 
train  emerged  from  their  gloomy  depths  and  swept  round  and 
over  some  abyssmal  ravine. 
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The  engineering  of  this  wonderful  line  is  indeed  a  feat  to  be 
proud  of.  One  feels  as  if  the  vast  grandeur  of  the  Rockies  had 
inspired  the  engineers  and  endowed  them  with  titanic  powers  to 
overcome  the  stupendous  difficulties  of  nature.  In  many  parts 
we  saw  men  watching  the  line  every  hundred  yards.  Now 
and  then  we  heard  the  thunderous  roar  of  an  avalanche,  and  one 
whole  day  and  night  we  had  to  remain  at  a  small  station  while 
the  debris  of  an  avalanche  was  being  cleared  off  the  line,  and  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  snow-tunnels  had  to  be  propped  up. 

Excitement  and  wonder  kept  one's  mind  at  a  stretch  the 
whole  time,  so  that  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  at  last  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  pass  and  broke  down  upon  the  lovely 
Shuswap  Lake,  which  reminded  me  of  a  magnified  Scotch  lake. 
Here  we  spent  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  cedar  swamps  at  the  end 
of  the  lake  I  saw  growing  for  the  first  time  the  great  yellow 
skunk  cabbages,  so  called  from  their  offensive  odour.  I  believe, 
however,  that  bears  are  fond  of  this  plant. 


II. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Kamloops,  the  chief  town  of  the 
"Yale  district"  (which  is  about  the  size  of  France,  but  only 
occupies  a  corner  of  the  British  Columbian  Province),  we  reached 
a  small  station  in  the  valley  of  the  Thompson  river.  This  was 
our  destination.  We  slept  at  the  station-master's  house,  and  the 
next  morning  my  husband's  partner  met  us  with  the  big  wagon 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Perched  on  our  boxes  we  proceeded  to  ascend 
the  hills  to  my  ranch  home.  The  track  led  over  hills  and  through 
valleys  green  with  grass  and  scattered  with  enormous  firs  and  pines 
and  cedars.  The  sunny  slopes  were  white  with  wild  strawberry 
blossoms.  Large  yellow  sunflowers  and  a  bright  flame-coloured 
plant  grew  everywhere,  and  the  service-trees  with  their  feathery 
white  bloom  and  tender  green  leaves  gave  exquisite  flashes  of 
delicate  colouring  against  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pines.  It  was 
April,  and  the  intoxicating  breath  of  spring  pervaded  everything. 

We  crossed  the  path  of  a  hurricane  which,  two  years  ago, 
had  cut  down  these  forest  giants  by  thousands ;  over  the  hillside 
and  through  the  valley  lay  the  huge  trunks,  with  their  enormous 
roots  uplifted  like  writhing  snakes,  torn  up  by  the  fury  of  a  wind 
that  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  My  husband  told  me  the  sound  of 
the  crashing  trees  was  like  volleys  of  deafening  artillery.  I  named 
this  the  "Valley  of  Desolation." 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  ranch  house.  It  stood  on  a 
knoll  overlooking  a  valley  through  which  ran  a  winding  willow- 
shaded  trout  stream.  Some  distance  from  the  knoll  at  the  edge 
of  a  pretty  water  meadow  was  the  circular  enclosure  called  a 
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"  corral,"  into  which  horses  and  cattle  are  driven  to  be  counted 
and  branded.  Bound  this  were  grouped  the  horse  and  cattle 
stables,  wagon-sheds  and  chicken-houses,  making  quite  a  pictur- 
esque collection  of  rough  log  chalets.  On  either  side  of  the  valley 
rose  high  hills,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  open  timber — spruce 
firs,  pines  and  cedars,  all  of  great  height — so  that  the  ranch  house, 
which  in  England  would  have  looked  a  good-sized  bungalow,  was 
quite  dwarfed  by  their  proximity,  and  looked  very  like  a  match- 
box !  Green  fields  and  plough-land  filled  the  valley  bottom  on 
either  side  of  the  little  rippling  river. 

The  house  was  built  of  logs  twenty  and  thirty  feet  long, 
notched  at  the  ends  and  laid  one  on  the  other.  The  rooms  were 
lined  with  light  varnished  wood,  and  round  the  living  room  was 
a  "  frieze "  of  fine  deer  antlers.  The  roof  was  of  red  cedar 
shingles,  which  harmonised  well  with  the  surroundings.  At  one 
end  of  the  valley  we  had  a  glimpse  of  snowy  mountains.  Among 
the  trees  on  the  nearer  hill  slopes,  cattle  and  horses  were  feeding. 
Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  rose  a  great  bare  mass  of  rock,  forming  a  considerable 
terrace;  this  was  called  the  "Bear  Kock,"  because  bears  had 
been  seen  walking  along  the  summit.  The  atmosphere  was  so 
marvellously  clear  that  every  tree-top  stood  defined  against  the 
sky-line,  even  on  the  distant  ridges. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  life  in  this  peaceful  valley 
was  one  of  ease  and  luxury.  Though  I  had  not  to  do  the  cooking 
like  most  ranchers'  wives,  yet  there  was  plenty  to  do  in  the  house, 
while  my  husband  and  his  partner  rode  up  to  the  higher  ranges 
to  look  after  the  horses  and  cattle  who  grazed  up  there  until  they 
were  rounded  up  in  the  autumn,  when  the  calves  and  colts  are 
branded.  Besides  looking  after  the  cattle,  fences  had  to  be  built 
or  repaired,  the  irrigation  ditch — a  quarter  of  a  mile  long — was 
deepened,  fresh  land  cleared  of  stumps,  ploughed  and  sown. 

It  is  wonderful  the  work  that  can  be  done  with  an  axe.  My 
husband  would  cut  down  a  tree  and  fashion  a  pig-trough,  or  a 
canoe,  out  of  it  with  great  dexterity.  I  was  amused  to  %$  the 
cows  bringing  their  new  calves  down  near  the  ranch  to  show 
them  off.  Only  a  few  cows  are  broken  in  for  milking  on  ranches, 
and  then  they  only  allow  themselves  to  be  milked  with  the  calf 
sucking  on  the  other  side.  As  no  woman  had  been  seen  on  this 
ranch  before  I  arrived,  the  cows  became  wildly  excited  when 
they  first  saw  me,  and  galloped  off  with  their  tails  in  the  air,  and 
would  not  return  to  the  corral  to  be  milked  until  I  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  house.  The  two  cats  were  equally  disgusted, 
and  refused  to  enter  the  house  for  a  month,  and  it  was  some 
time  then  before  they  really  made  friends  with  me.  The  squirrels 
in  the  fir-trees  opposite  the  house  were  more  philosophical,  for 
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after  sitting  up  on  the  lower  branches  and  solemnly  inspecting 
me,  they  resumed  their  usual  occupations  undismayed  by  my 
presence. 

Stores  had  to  be  fetched  or  sent  from  the  nearest  town  thirty 
miles  off,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  procure  beef  and  mutton,  as 
we  did  not  kill  on  our  own  ranch,  so  we  had  to  rely  a  good  deal 
on  our  chickens  and  home-cured  hams  and  bacon.  However, 
very  often  my  husband's  rifle  kept  the  larder  well  supplied,  and 
there  were  always  trout  to  be  caught  in  the  creek  below  the 
house.  Some  mornings  we  would  mount  our  horses,  with  a 
kettle  and  some  provisions  tied  to  the  saddles,  and  climbing  the 
steep-timbered  slopes  of  the  foot-hills,  we  reached  a  great,  rolling, 
grassy  plateau,  with  chains  of  small  lakes  and  scattered  clumps  of 
trees.  Here  we  would  spend  delightful  long  days  shooting  wild 
ducks,  geese  and  ruffled  grouse.  Many  of  the  lakes  were  thickly 
fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes,  inside  which  wild  fowl  were 
disporting  themselves.  My  part  was  to  ride  round  one  end  armed 
with  small  sticks  to  throw  into  the  open  water,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  to  make  the  birds  rise,  while  my  husband, 
stationed  at  the  other  end,  shot  them  as  they  flew  over  his  head. 
How  delicious  a  young  duck  tasted  for  supper  after  a  long  day  in 
the  saddle  out  in  the  crisp  mountain  air. 

Time  passed  quickly ;  the  tall  Timothy  hay  in  the  meadows 
grew  till  it  was  well  above  my  head,  and  the  haying-time  kept  all 
hands  busy.  The  mosquitoes  made  the  summer  evenings  and 
nights  anything  but  restful.  We  had  to  light  "  smudges  "  to  get 
any  peace,  that  is  to  say,  we  filled  some  old  tins  with  smouldering 
fir  branches  and  dry  cow-dung.  The  pungent  smoke  drove  off 
the  swarms  of  stinging  fiends,  but  the  relief  afforded  was  con- 
siderably marred  by  the  irritation  the  smoke  caused  to  our  eyes. 

Bands  of  Indians  occasionally  visited  the  valley  with  beauti- 
fully-tanned buckskin  gloves  and  moccasins  for  sale,  and  most 
comfortable  I  found  the  latter  in  the  hot  weather  instead  of 
leather  boots  and  shoes.  The  Indians  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  very  different  to  the  "redskins"  of  the 
other  side.  They  have  very  broad  faces  and  thick  flat  noses,  and 
have  none  of  the  picturesqueness  that  we  generally  imagine  them 
to  possess.  The  men  wear  canvas  trousers  and  seedy  jackets,  the 
women  have  feather  and  flower-trimmed  hats,  and  blouses  with 
puffed  sleeves  ;  very  funny  they  looked  in  this  second-hand  kind 
of  finery  riding  astride  their  bony  ponies. 

We  visited  some  of  their  reservations  and  saw  them  cultivating 
their  farms  and  driving  mowing-machines  and  self-binders,  and 
in  some  cases  even  using  steam  threshing-machines.  In  this 
respect  they  were  in  advance  of  many  English  farmers !  In 
consequence  of  the  Government  having  given  them  some  of  the 
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finest  land  in  the  province  for  their  farms,  many  were  rich  in 
cattle  and  horses.  Their  children  are  educated  in  good  schools, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  for  it  is  due  to  the  devotion  of  Jesuit 
missionaries  that  the  British  Columbian  Indians  have  become 
more  or  less  civilised  agriculturists.  They  still  hunt  the  deer  and 
spear  the  salmon.  The  latter,  which  swarm  in  the  rivers,  they 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  this  forms  their  principal  article  of  food. 

Near  Vernon,  fifty  miles  from  the  ranch,  my  husband  had 
discovered  and  was  working  a  gold  claim.  No  one  knows  till 
they  have  experienced  it  the  absorbing  interest,  fascination  and 
excitement  of  working  a  vein  of  gold  quartz.  This  one  was 
beautifully  situated  on  the  ledge  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  fertile 
valley.  Two  shimmering  lakes  and  the  snow-covered  peaks  of 
the  gold  range  made  as  exquisite  a  picture  as  one  could  wish  for. 
The  whole  hillside  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  blue  and  white  lupins, 
golden  sunflowers  and  many  whose  names  I  did  not  know.  Near 
the  opening  of  the  shaft  was  a  clump  of  silver-blossomed  choke- 
cherry  under  which  I  sat  and  watched  the  operations.  It  was  a 
perfect  example  of  a  gold  vein ;  the  two  walls  of  the  lead  were 
polished  rock,  the  space  between  them  filled  with  rich  auriferous 
quartz. 

Ah,  what  castles  in  the  air  I  built  on  what  that  gold  mine 
would  produce !  The  ore  was  so  rich  and  the  excitement 
increased  day  by  day  as  the  ore  "  dump  "  grew  larger  and  the 
shaft  deeper.  Then  the  day  came  when  the  character  of  the 
rock  brought  up  changed,  and  dark-coloured  shale  filled  the  vein 
instead  of  the  rich  mineralised  deposit.  The  assays  grew  poorer 
and  dwindled  until  hardly  any  more  gold  was  found.  It  was  a 
cruel  disappointment,  but  many  a  gold-seeker  had  suffered  like 
us.  Only  one  in  a  thousand  finds  a  gold  vein  that  lasts  rich  long 
enough  to  make  his  fortune.  Experts  said  that  with  a  big 
capital  our  poor  little  mine  might  be  worked  and  many  rich 
"  pockets,"  like  the  one  on  the  surface  which  we  had  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of,  might  be  struck,  and  a  fortune  made,  but  it  was 
too  big  a  risk  for  us  to  attempt  it.  Like  many  another  we  had 
to  abandon  our  golden  hopes,  and  with  many  groans  at  our  bad 
luck  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  mine  and  returned  to  the  less 
exciting  work  on  the  ranch. 

As  we  were  approaching  our  little  homestead  in  our  buggy 
after  the  two  long  days'  drive  we  were  dismayed  to  see  in  the 
distance  a  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the  still  evening  air.  Our 
hearts  stood  still !  Were  we  leaving  the  ruins  of  our  mining 
venture  to  find  our  precious  hay-ricks  smoking  ashes  ?  We 
whipped  up  our  tired  horses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  sight 
that  sickens  the  heart  of  those  who  live  in  a  country  where  three 
months  of  rainless  weather  convert  the  tall  grass  and  timber  into 
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so  much  tinder,  and  a  spark  may  start  a  fire  which  will  devastate 
miles  and  miles  of  country  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  water  meadows  not  far  from  a  belt  of  timber  running  up 
the  hillside,  stood  one  of  our  large  new  hay-ricks  in  flames.  Our 
partner  and  two  other  men  were  beating  the  blazing  grass  on  the 
windward  side  with  wet  sacks.  We  quickly  joined  them. 

The  fire  crept  through  the  grass  like  a  live  thing  till  two  huge 
fir-trees  were  reached  that  had  been  blown  down  in  a  hurricane 
some  years  before.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  these  vast  trunks, 
over  100  feet  long,  were  walls  of  fire,  seeming  almost  transparent 
as  the  flames  died  down  and  the  whole  became  an  incandescent 
mass.  Then  the  fire  leapt  up  a  standing  fir  jand  it  became  a 
vast  torch,  a  flaming  pyramid.  And  still  we  fought  the  flames 
with  parched  throats  and  aching  arms.  Pails  of  water  had  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  creek  and  the  sacks  wetted  constantly. 
Gradually  the  tiny  evening  breeze  fell,  and  the  line  of  fire  along 
the  edge  of  the  blackened  space  began  to  creep  slower  and,  at  last, 
we  seemed  to  have  got  the  fire  under,  for  the  time.  We  scanned 
the  sky  to  see  if  there  was  a  chance  of  rain  falling  in  the  night 
before  the  wind,  that  precedes  the  dawn,  might  again  cause  the 
flames  to  sweep  and  leap  through  grass  and  bush.  Clouds  there 
were ;  but  so  often  for  weeks  past  threatening  clouds  had  not 
brought  us  the  longed-for  rain,  so  we  dared  not  hope  it  would 
come  that  night  to  save  us  and  the  whole  country  round  from 
being  burnt  out. 

I  hurried  into  the  house  and  made  some  tea  in  a  kettle  and 
took  it  out  to  give  the  watchers  a  welcome  drink.  Half  the  stock 
was  still  a  glowing  mass  of  fire,  and  a  wisp  of  burning  hay  or  a 
spark  from  the  smouldering  trees  might  be  carried  at  any  moment 
beyond  the  charred  ground  into  the  clumps  of  brush  and  grass  ;  in 
that  case  the  whole  valley  down  to  the  Thompson  river  and  up 
over  the  hills  to  the  high  plateau  ranges  would  be  doomed,  many 
a  thriving  ranch  burnt  out,  and  our  neighbours  for  miles  around 
would  be  ruined  men,  their  winter  fodder  gone,  and  the  forest 
trees  turned  into  blackened  skeletons,  shaking  and  shrieking  in 
the  autumn  winds. 

As  night  closed  in  my  husband  made  me  go  into  the  house, 
but  I  could  not  rest ;  I  stood  at  a  window  from  which  I  could 
see  the  fire.  Now  a  flame  would  shoot  high  into  the  air,  then 
sink  again  only  to  burst  forth  fiercer  than  ever,  keeping  me  in  an 
agony  of  suspense.  My  temples  throbbed  and  seemed  to  keep 
time  with  the  clicking  of  the  clock.  Hours  passed.  About  two 
o'clock  the  stars  disappeared,  only  the  red  glow  of  the  fire  filled 
the  distance;  the  sky  became  dark  with  clouds.  The  blessed 
sound  of  pattering  rain-drops  brought  the  dreadful  vigil  to  an 
end  and  filled  my  soul  with  a  great  thankfulness.  Soon  it  was 
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pouring,  and  before  daybreak  the  weary,  blackened  fire-beaters 
were  able  to  throw  themselves  down  and  sleep.  Providence  had 
indeed  saved  us  from  one  of  the  most  awful  catastrophes  that  can 
befall  dwellers  in  British  Columbia. 

In  October  the  snow  fell  softly  and  lay  crisp  and  powdery  on 
the  ground,  enabling  my  husband  to  track  the  deer  on  the 
mountain  ridges.  My  delight  was  great  when  I  could  watch  him 
returning  from  a  successful  hunt,  coming  down  through  the 
timber  on  his  snow-shoes,  towing  a  "black-tail"  deer  behind 
him.  Sleighing  in  the  still  frosty  air  of  that  sunny  winter 
brought  me  fresh  life  after  the  long,  hot  summer  months,  and 
made  me  forget  the  disappointments  and  anxieties  we  had  gone 
through.  And  so  a  year  in  British  Columbia  passed  only  too 
quickly  away. 

E.  CONYBEABE-CBAVEN. 


CANADIAN  ANNUAL  BE  VIEW  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIBS.* 

Mr.  Castell  Hopkins  has  just  issued  his  review  of  public  affairs 
in  Canada  for  1906.  As  usual,  the  volume  is  replete  with  the 
most  useful  information  concerning  the  Dominion,  and  its  pages 
afford  an  interesting  study  of  the  progress  made  by  Canada 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  cannot 
be  issued  earlier  in  the  year.  Were  this  possible  its  utility  would 
be  undoubtedly  increased.  As  a  record  of  events  the  Annual 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  the  arrangement  of  the  contents 
and  the  selection  of  the  matter  are  alike  excellent,  and  reflect 
every  credit  on  the  editor.  No  public  office  or  public  library 
should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  valuable  and  important  work. 
If  one  may  venture  a  general  criticism,  it  is  that  in  future  issues 
the  illustrations  should  be  omitted.  A  portrait  gallery  is  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  add 
to  its  value  for  reference  purposes. 

*  'Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,  1906,'  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 
Sixth  year  of  issue.  Illustrated.  Annual  Review  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto.  Price,  cloth  $3,  or  12s.  6d.  morocco,  $4,  or  16s.  3d. 
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THE   HINDU   THEORY    OF   GOVERNMENT 

BY   A.    M.    T.   JACKSON   (Indian  Civil  Service). 

THE  man  who  brings  an  open  mind  to  the  study  of  Indian 
questions  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
real  views  and  feelings  of  the  people  themselves.  For  centuries 
the  Hindu  has  clothed  himself  in  an  armour  of  reticence,  which 
he  can  rarely  be  brought  to  lay  wholly  aside  even  when  his 
confidence  is  gained  by  close  personal  intercourse  ;  and  when  he 
does  seem  to  speak  freely,  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  his  frankness 
is  without  arribre  pensee. 

From  the  Indian  Press  the  earnest  inquirer  gets  little  help. 
There  is  no  lack  of  vigorous  writing,  but  the  range  of  topics  dealt 
with  is  narrow,  and  the  circle  of  readers  to  whom  appeal  is 
made  is  very  limited.  The  two  articulate  schools  of  thought, 
that  of  congress  politicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  upholders  of 
the  official  view  on  the  other,  are  prone  to  deny  each  other's 
competence,  not  only  as  representatives  of  the  people,  but  even 
as  witnesses  to  facts.  The  plain  man  gets  little  satisfaction  from 
these  debates,  and  longs  for  some  method,  independent  of  either 
disputant,  of  arriving  at  the  real  views  of  the  people.  He  asks 
whether  the  Hindus  have  no  political  ideal,  no  theory  of  what  a 
government  should  be. 

If  one  had  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  the  Hindus 
would  indeed  be  strangely  different  from  every  other  civilised  race. 
But  they  have  a  political  ideal  which  is  little  known  to  English- 
men, because,  to  find  any  clear  exposition  of  it,  one  is  compelled 
to  search  in  regions  that  as  a  rule  are  left  to  be  exploited  by 
antiquarians.  Implied  rather  than  expressed,  the  ideal  pervades 
the  Indian  popular  poetry  of  the  last  four  centuries  which  is 
ever  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  and  moulds  their  minds  to 
this  day.  One  example  will  serve  to  show  how  it  is  kept  alive 
among  the  classes  to  whom  reading  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 
In  the  coast  villages  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the  monsoon 
months,  when  the  fishing  boats  cannot  put  to  sea,  the  fishermen 
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meet  of  an  evening  on  the  thatched  verandah  of  their  headman's 
cottage  to  pass  round  the  convivial  pipe  and  listen  to  readings 
from  the  Marathi  lives  of  the  saints,  the  victories  of  Rama,  or 
the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Panda va  brothers.  Bam  Raj,  the  reign 
of  Rama,  a  sort  of  millennium  under  the  rule  of  a  righteous  king, 
is  the  political  ideal  to  be  found  in  these  poems.  One  cannot, 
however,  look  to  this  agency  for  a  coherent  statement  of  political 
theory,  but  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  source  upon  which  they 
draw. 

That  source  is  the  older  Sanscrit  literature,  and  especially  the 
two  great  epics,  the  Rarnayana  and  the  Mahabharata.  Besides 
these,  which  display  the  Hindu  political  ideal  as  it  were  in  action, 
more  systematic  statements  of  its  contents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older  Sanscrit  law  books.  English  readers  get  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  theory  from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  translation  of  the 
Mahabharata  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Roy,  and  from  the  law  books  trans- 
lated in  the  series  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  The  Mahab- 
harata, however,  goes  into  greater  detail  than  the  law  books,  and 
for  this  reason  I  shall  refer  more  frequently  in  this  paper  to  the 
former  authority. 

The  root  of  the  theory  of  government  which  we  find  in  these 
works  is  the  organisation  of  society  upon  the  basis  of  caste,  the 
essential  feature  of  this  organisation  being  that  each  of  the  func- 
tions required  in  a  civilised  community  is  discharged  by  a  separate 
section  of  the  people.  The  worship  of  the  gods  is  the  business  of 
one  caste,  banking  of  aaother,  shoe-making  of  another,  and  so  on. 
By  analogy  the  business  of  government  is  also  assigned  to  one 
particular  section,  instead  of  being  the  common  business  of  all 
as  it  is  usually  held  to  be  in  Europe.  In  India,  this  arrangement 
reacted  upon  the  body  politic  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  the  exclusion 
of  most  of  the  castes  from  politics  left  little  room  for  the  growth 
of  feelings  of  common  interest  and  public  spirit ;  secondly,  the 
efficiency  of  the  governing  section  became  of  immense  importance. 
Only  if  this  section  were  strong  could  it  perform  its  function 
of  keeping  each  caste  to  its  proper  duties,  and  thereby  combine 
the  parts  into  an  organic  whole ;  while  if  it  were  weak,  society 
would  fall  apart  into  disconnected  atoms.  Anarchy  is  the  peculiar 
peril  of  a  society  that  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  caste,  and  the 
dread  of  anarchy  naturally  leads  to  monarchy  as  the  strongest 
defence  against  it.  Indian  thinkers  were  well  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  divided  counsels,  holding  that  one  person  should  be 
appointed  to  one  task,  and  not  two  or  three.  "  It  is  always  seen 
that  several  persons,  if  set  to  one  task,  disagree  with  one 
another."  *  Desiring  above  all  things  a  strong  government,  they 
insist  over  and  over  again  upon  the  value  of  the  kingship  as  a 

*  '  Mahabharata  VII.,'  p.  258. 
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defence  against  anarchy,  than  which,  it  is  said,  "  there  is  no 
greater  evil." 

It  is  laid  down  by  the  same  authority  that  the  coronation  of 
a  king  is  the  first  duty  of  a  kingdom  ;  that  one  should  first 
select  a  king,  then  a  wife,  and  then  earn  wealth ;  that  if  there 
were  no  king  on  earth  for  wielding  the  rod  of  chastisement,  the 
strong  would  then  have  preyed  on  the  weak  after  the  manner 
of  fishes  in  the  water ;  that  it  is  through  fear  of  the  king  only 
that  men  do  not  devour  one  another ;  that  ruin  would  overtake 
everything  if  the  king  did  not  exercise  the  duty  of  protection ; 
that  in  the  absence  of  royal  protection,  all  kinds  of  injustice 
would  set  in,  an  intermixture  of  castes  would  take  place,  and 
famine  would  ravage  the  kingdom ;  that  in  a  word,  the  king 
sustains  and  supports  everything. 

The  consequences  of  the  legendary  withdrawal  from  the 
world  of  the  allegorical  personification  of  the  royal  power  in  its 
judicial  aspect  are  set  out  as  follows  in  Mr.  Koy's  translation : 

A  great  confusion  set  in  among  all  creatures.  There  was  no  longer  any 
distinction  between  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not.  All  distinc- 
tion, again,  between  clean  and  unclean  food  ceased.  Men  ceased  to  distinguish 
between  what  drink  was  allowable  and  what  drink  was  otherwise.  All  creatures 
began  to  injure  one  another.  There  were  no  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  the 
union  of  the  sexes.  All  idea  of  property  ceased.  All  creatures  began  to  rob, 
snatching  meat  from  one  another.  The  strong  began  to  slay  the  weak.  Nobody 
cherished  the  slightest  consideration  for  his  neighbours  (pp.  394,  395). 

To  this  day,  whenever  there  is  any  slackening  of  the  firm 
hand  on  the  reins,  the  tendency  to  relapse  into  anarchy  reappears. 
There  was  a  widespread  belief  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1898 
that  British  rule-  would  cease  after  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that 
took  place  early  in  that  year.  In  two  places  the  eclipse  was 
followed  by  disturbances,  one  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  set 
up  a  kingdom  on  the  part  of  a  Kali  devotee,  and  the  other,  a 
violent  faction  fight  in  which  personal  grudges  were  worked  off. 
In  each  case  there  would  have  been  no  outbreak  had  it  not  been 
believed  that  the  Pax  Britannica  was  at  an  end.  The  risk  of 
anarchy  is  a  permanent  condition  in  India  to  this  day,  and  must 
remain  so,  so  long  as  Hindu  society  is  organised  on  the  basis 
of  caste. 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  and  the  references  I  have  made 
show,  moreover,  that  to  the  Hindu  mind  monarchy  is  the  only 
possible  form  of  government,  for  there  is  no  half-way  house 
between  anarchy  and  the  rule  of  a  king.  But  for  some  very 
doubtful  traces  of  aristocratic  republics  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
there  is  no  example  in  Hindu  history  of  any  other  than  a 
monarchical  constitution ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  other 
form  of  government  will  be  either  desired  or  adopted  by  the 
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people  of  their  own  initiative,  so  long  as  Hindu  society  is 
organised  upon  its  present  basis.  In  the  normal  Hindu  state,  the 
governing  body  is  drawn  from  the  Kshatriya,  or  warrior  caste,  but 
the  Indian  dread  of  anarchy  is  so  great  that  a  person  of  any 
caste  whatever  may  come  forward  as  a  saviour  of  society.  "  Be 
he  a  Sudra,  or  be  he  a  member  of  any  other  order,  he  that 
becomes  a  raft  on  a  raftless  current,  or  a  means  of  crossing  where 
means  there  are  none,  certainly  deserves  respect  in  every  way." 

This  is  the  foundation  of  that  readiness  to  accept  any  de  facto 
government  which  has  made  the  task  of  so  many  foreign  invaders 
of  India  easy.  It  is  true  that,  strictly  speaking,  submission  is 
due  only  to  a  government  that  will  accept  the  Hindu  system  and 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  castes  ;  but  the  habit  of  submission,  once 
established,  persists  even  in  other  cases,  and,  by  a  sort  of  legal 
fiction,  the  foreign  invaders  are  looked  upon  as  backsliding 
Kshatriyas,  who  may  in  time  be  brought  into  the  true  fold. 
This  actually  did  happen  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  invaders  who 
had  no  highly-developed  civilisation  and  no  clear-cut  religious 
beliefs  such  as  would  hinder  their  absorption  into  the  Hindu 
system.  The  process  ceased  with  the  Moslem  invasions,  because 
neither  Mahomedans  nor  Christians  could  merge  their  religion 
and  their  Arabian  or  European  culture  in  a  polytheistic  society 
of  a  totally  different  type. 

As  we  have  seen,  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view,  the  governing 
body  in  the  State  is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  society  which 
exercises  all  political  functions  with  the  acquiescence,  though 
without  the  active  help,  of  the  other  sections.  This  is  equally 
the  case  whether  the  governing  sections  consist  of  orthodox  Hindu 
Kshatriyas,  or  of  classes  which  stand  entirely  outside  the  pale 
of  Hinduism,  such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Moguls  or  the  English. 
The  European  conception  of  a  national  government  in  which  the 
whole  community  has  a  voice,  is  foreign  to  Indian  modes  of 
thought.  So  long  as  Hindu  society  is  organised  upon  the  basis 
of  caste,  strong  personal  government  by  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity seems  to  be  a  logical  necessity.  Some  observers  see 
signs  of  a  weakening  of  the  caste  system  under  the  influence  of 
Western  ideas ;  but  the  popularity  of  railway  travelling  and  the 
use  of  soda  water  do  not  in  reality  imply  that  the  ideas  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  caste  system  have  been  in  any  degree  shaken. 

Although  to  the  Hindu  mind  monarchy  is  the  only  possible 
form  of  government,  the  Hindu  king  is  no  irresponsible  despot 
or  tyrant  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word.  Any  of  his  subjects 
may  petition  him  in  open  Darbar,  and  he  is  expected  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  as  well  as  to  conform  to  the 
divinely  ordained  laws  which  govern  the  structure  of  society. 

*  '  Mahabharata  VII.,'  p.  253. 
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But  whatever  advice  he  may  take,  the  decision  is  his  and  his 
alone,  and  by  it  he  must  stand  or  fall,  for  the  responsibility  rests 
with  him,  not  with  his  ministers. 

When  a  weak  person  fails  to  find  a  rescue,  the  great  rod  of  divine  chastise- 
ment falls  (upon  the  king).  When  all  the  officers  of  the  king  posted  in  the 
provinces  unite  together  and  act  with  injustice,  the  king  is  then  said  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  unmixed  evil  upon  his  kingdom.  When  the  officers  of  the 
king  extort  wealth  by  unjust  means,  or  acting  from  lust  or  avarice,  from 
persons  piteously  soliciting  for  mercy,  a  great  destruction  then  is  sure  to 
overtake  the  king  (p.  295).  Since  the  king,  taking  a  heavy  load  upon  himself, 
protects  his  subjects  with  the  aid  of  a  mighty  force,  it  is  for  this  that  the 
people  are  able  to  live  in  happiness  (p.  221).  That  crooked  and  covetous  king 
who  suspects  everybody,  and  who  taxes  his  subjects  heavily,  is  soon  deprived 
of  life  by  his  own  servants  and  relatives  (p.  175). 

Even  if  a  bad  king  does  not  lose  his  life  he  may  lose  his  king- 
dom to  a  stronger  neighbour  if  he  does  not  keep  his  subjects 
contented.  As  I  shall  presently  show,  the  Indian  world  consisted 
of  a  number  of  small  kingdoms,  each  of  which  was  always 
watching  for  chances  of  enlarging  its  borders.  Another  and  a 
supernatural  penalty  for  misgovernment  was  failure  of  the  rains 
and  consequent  famine.  "The  clouds  do  not  pour  seasonably  and 
crops  fail.  All  kinds  of  moisture  also  fail,  when  the  king  does 
not,  with  proper  attention  to  the  great  science  (administration  of 
justice),  protect  his  subjects."  The  idea  that  famine  is  a  divine 
penalty  for  misgovernment  is,  from  the  orthodox  Hindu  point  of 
view,  the  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  which  certain  extreme 
politicians  make  against  the  British  Government  in  India,  that 
famines  have  become  more  frequent  under  its  rule. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  good  government  rests  upon 
the  king,  he  cannot  alone  rule  his  kingdom,  without  a  minister 
he  cannot  govern  his  kingdom  even  for  three  days.  He  has  a 
council  of  ministers,  who  are  not  for  the  most  part  given  charge 
of  particular  departments,  but  are  general  advisers  rather  than 
officers  of  the  king,  to  whom  their  relation  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Tudor  times.  They  were 
selected  by  the  king,  who,  we  are  told,  should  never  take  a 
minister  without  first  having  examined  him.  The  greatest  possible 
stress  is  laid  upon  personal  character  as  the  test  of  fitness  for 
membership  of  the  council,  and  a  long  list  is  given  of  the  qualities 
needed  in  a  minister.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  council  should 
consist  of  members  of  the  leading  castes  in  certain  proportions,  so 
that  it  was  representative  without  being  elective.  It  would  in 
fact  be,  to  the  Indian  mind,  impossible  for  any  body  of  voters  to 
test  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  council  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  king. 

The    English   system   of  election    by   geographical  areas  is 
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perhaps  the  least  suited  of  all  to  a  country  where  the  interests  of 
the  people  vary  according  to  their  caste  rather  than  according  to 
their  local  distribution,  for  it  is  in  such  a  case  elective  without 
being  representative.  The  Indian  king,  being  the  responsible 
ruler,  must  be  free  to  choose  his  own  instruments  of  government, 
for  the  results  of  a  bad  choice  will  recoil  upon  himself.  To  this 
day  the  Indian  prefers  the  man  selected  by  the  ruler  to  the  man 
selected  by  the  masses,  and  the  ambition  of  every  man  that  hopes 
to  rise  is  to  be  one  of  those  whom  the  king  delights  to  honour. 
This  comes  out  rather  quaintly  in  the  complaint  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Indian  Press,  that  the  party  which  may  be 
called  the  Indian  Opposition  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  decora- 
tions and  orders.  In  its  practical  working  the  relation  between 
the  king  and  his  advisers  was  no  doubt  very  like  that  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  to  his  council,  that  is  to  say,  he  would 
usually  accept  their  conclusions,  while  retaining  the  power  to 
overrule  them  in  special  cases. 

The  king  in  council  is  both  legislator,  administrator  and  judge. 
It  is  his  duty  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  duties  in  respect  of  the 
different  orders  of  society,  to  suppress  crime  and  to  amass  wealth 
by  taxation,  "  as  the  bee  collects  honey  from  flowers,  gradually." 
Under  each  of  these  three  headings  the  main  lines  are  laid  down 
for  him  beforehand  in  the  law  books,  which  prescribe  the  social 
organisation  that  is  to  be  maintained,  set  forth  the  penal  code, 
and  specify  the  lawful  taxes.  The  king's  power  to  legislate  is 
subject  to  these  limits,  and  is  therefore  interpretative  supple- 
mentary, or  in  a  word  administrative  rather  than  legislative  in 
the  European  sense.  The  Indian  mind  recognises  no  distinction 
between  a  law  and  an  executive  order,  seeing  that  each  is  a  royal 
command,  and  to  this  day  speaks  of  either  indifferently  as  a 
"hukm"  (order)  of  the  "sarkar"  (government);  and  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  intelligible  that  there  should  be  any  more  diffi- 
culty in  amending  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  than  there  is 
in  modifying  a  government  circular. 

In  the  ancient  Indian  system  judicial  and  executive  functions 
are  as  little  separated  as  legislative  and  executive  authority. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  policy  of  such  a  separation ; 
which  has  been  much  canvassed  in  India  of  late  years.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  the  policy  of 
separation  finds  no  support  in  the  Hindu  theory  of  government, 
and  that  a  judiciary  wholly  independent  of  the  executive  is,  in 
fact,  inconsistent  with  the  strong  personal  government  which 
that  theory  requires  as  a  preventive  of  anarchy.  The  king 
might  on  occasion  delegate  his  functions  as  chief  judge  to  a 
learned  Brahman,  but  he  was  always  expected  to  give  his  personal 
supervision  to  the  agencies  for  inflicting  chastisement.  As  a 
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civil  judge  he  had  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  castes,  for  we  learn 
that  it  is  the  eternal  duty  of  kings  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  duties 
in  respect  of  the  different  orders,  causing  all  the  orders  to  be 
observant  of  their  respective  duties ;  the  duties  of  all  men  may 
be  seen  to  have  their  root  in  the  king ;  and  the  science  of 
chastisement  (i.e.,  the  administration  of  justice)  forces  all  men  to 
the  observance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  orders.  At  the 
present  day  questions  of  caste  customs  come  from  time  to  time 
before  the  civil  courts,  but  the  enforcement  of  caste  rules  in 
detail  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  caste  itself  by  means  of  the 
power  to  excommunicate,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  vested  either 
in  a  committee  of  the  caste  or  in  its  spiritual  teacher. 

The  typical  offence  that  came  before  the  king  as  a  criminal 
judge  was  robbery.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Mahabharata  that 
"  he  should  exterminate  robbers  everywhere  in  his  kingdom," 
that  "  chastising  all  robbers  that  infest  the  outskirts,  the  king 
should  protect  the  people  of  his  villages  and  make  them  happy," 
and  that  in  fact  "  there  is  no  higher  duty  for  him  than  the  sup- 
pression of  robbers."  An  outbreak  of  gang  robbery  is  looked 
upon  as  the  first  symptom  of  anarchy,  and  to  this  day  the  people 
are  apt  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  government  by  its  success 
in  putting  down  robbers. 

To  allow  crime  to  go  unpunished  is  the  grossest  dereliction  of 
duty.  "  The  king,"  we  are  told,  "  should  always  have  the  rod  of 
chastisement  uplifted  in  his  hands.  .  .  .  When  sinful  men  whose 
acts  are  known  are  allowed  to  move  unpunished  among  the 
righteous,  Kali  then  overtakes  the  rulers  of  those  realms.  When 
the  king  causes  chastisement  to  overtake  all  wicked  people,  his 
kingdom  thrives  in  prosperity."  Swiftness  and  certainty  of 
punishment  are  the  test  of  governmental  efficiency.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  frequent  failures  of  justice 
that  result  from  the  many  chances  of  escape  which  our  elaborate 
judicial  procedure  gives  to  a  prisoner  have  tended  to  discredit  our 
government  with  the  people,  at  least  so  far  as  habitual  or  heredi- 
tary criminals  are  concerned.  Our  system  is  based  on  the  maxim 
that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  guilty  men  should  escape  than 
that  a  single  innocent  man  should  be  convicted,  but  this  maxim 
is  peculiar  to  English  law,  and  was  adopted  on  account  of  the 
savagery  of  the  old  English  penal  code.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  alien  to  Indian  notions,  according  to  which  guilt  and  inno- 
cence could  be  tested  with  certainty  by  means  of  an  ordeal  or 
judgment  of  the  gods,  and  if  an  innocent  man  was  punished  it 
could  only  be  because  he  had  earned  the  penalty  in  a  former  life. 

The  detection,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  crime  was  the 
business  of  the  king.  As  it  was  no  concern  of  the  people 
generally,  who  had  other  work  to  do,  the  royal  officers  would 
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expect  no  help  in  the  way  of  voluntary  information,  and  therefore 
had  to  employ  trackers  and  spies  or  detectives  of  every  degree  to 
collect  evidence.  The  employment  of  spies  was  a  very  important 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  not  only  for  the  detection 
of  crime,  but  also  for  ascertaining  public  feeling  on  administrative 
questions,  and  for  the  management  of  foreign  affairs.  A  kingdom 
is  said  to  have  its  root  in  spies  and  secret  agents,  through  whom 
the  king  should  ascertain  the  outward  behaviour  and  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  city  and  provinces. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  all  his  subjects  the  king  should  always  seek 
to  ascertain  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  all,  and  for  that  reason  he 
should  set  spies  and  secret  agents."  Each  subordinate  officer  also 
is  "  to  ascertain  the  conduct  of  those  under  him  through  his  spies, 
who  should  be  so  employed  that  they  may  not  know  one  another, 
and  should  be  posted  in  shops  and  places  of  amusement  and 
public  resorts,  in  assemblies  in  the  royal  court  and  in  the  houses 
of  townspeople."  The  king  should,  through  his  spies,  "  ascertain 
whether  his  conduct  is  or  is  not  generally  praised,  or  is  or  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  whether  he  has 
or  has  not  succeeded  in  earning  a  good  name  in  his  kingdom." 
The  employment  of  spies  is  not  a  recognised  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  British  Government  in  India,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  the  detection  of  crime.  The  inefficiency  of  our  police  is 
a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  among  the  people,  and  seems  to  be 
at  least  partly  due  to  insufficient  recognition  of  the  fact  that  only 
a  strong  detective  force  and  liberal  grants  of  secret  service  money 
can  take  the  place  in  India  of  the  voluntary  information  and 
assistance  that  the  police  receive  from  the  people  in  European 
countries. 

In  India,  quite  apart  from  fear  of  police  oppression,  the 
ordinary  man  regards  the  detection  of  crime  or  the  communication 
of  information  to  the  police  as  no  concern  of  his.  Thief -catching 
is  the  business  of  the  Government  or  its  officers,  and  a  private 
man  who  encroached  upon  their  duties  would  be  going  outside 
the  functions  of  his  caste.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  case 
of  resistance  to  robbers. 

The  Indian  theory  of  taxation  is  quite  different  from  that  laid 
down  by  European  economists.  Whereas  we  hold  that  only  so 
much  money  as  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  State  should  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  that  extraordinary 
expenditure  on  account  of  war,  famine,  or  other  emergencies, 
should  be  met  by  loans,  an  Indian  king  was  expected  to  lay  by 
from  the  normal  surplus  of  his  revenues  a  treasure  upon  which 
he  could  draw  when  need  arose.  The  taxes  which  it  was 
permissible  for  him  to  levy  were  fixed  by  custom >  while  the  cost 
of  government  was  low,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  met  by  assign- 
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ments  of  land.     Hence  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was 
a  normal  feature  of  the  royal  finances. 

The  king  is  to  dispose  of  the  balance  thus  :  "  Having  kept 
apart  a  sufficient  portion,  that  which  remains  shall  be  spent  upon 
acquisition  of  religious  merit  and  the  gratification  of  the  desire 
for  pleasure,"  i.e.,  after  storing  a  part  in  his  treasury  the  king  is 
to  spend  the  remainder  upon  charity  and  religious  ceremonies  and 
upon  his  civil  list.  The  importance  of  accumulating  a  treasure  is 
strongly  emphasised.  It  is  said  that  "  the  treasury  is  the  root  of 
felicity  in  heaven  and  victory  on  earth,"  because  it  enables  the 
king  to  pay  for  religious  ceremonies  and  to  maintain  an  efficient 
army : — 

Kings  should  always,  with  great  care,  look  after  their  treasuries.  Indeed, 
kings  have  their  roots  in  their  treasuries.  A  king  should  always  seek  to  swell 
his  treasury.  But  he  must  not  for  this  purpose  levy  taxes  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Scriptures  .  .  .  acting  with  needfulness  and  leniency,  he  should  levy  mild 
imposts  upon  the  husbandmen  and  traders.  When  he  proposes  to  increase 
taxation,  he  should  enhance  the  burdens  of  his  subjects  gradually,  like  a  person 
gradually  increasing  the  burdens  of  a  young  bullock  (p.  285.) 

The  existence  of  a  hoarded  treasure  made  it  easy  for  the  king 
to  accommodate  his  demands  on  account  of  land  revenue  to  the 
variations  of  the  seasons.  His  share  was  one-sixth  of  the  crop, 
so  that  if  there  were  no  crop  he  would  get  nothing.  The  sources 
of  income  other  than  land  revenue  were  fines  and  forfeitures  and 
taxes  on  trade. 

Eeaders  of  Indian  newspapers  must  often  have  been  struck 
with  the  vitality  of  the  delusion  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  stored  away  somewhere  in  its  vaults  a  vast  sum  of  money 
known  as  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  drawn  from  the  additional 
taxation  that  was  imposed  after  the  Great  Famine  of  1876-7. 
This  delusion  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  inaccurate  use  of 
the  name  "  Famine  Insurance  Fund  "  for  the  financial  arrange- 
ments in  question,  but  it  was  certainly  fostered  and  strengthened 
by  the  familiarity  to  the  Indian  mind  of  a  hoarded  treasure  as  a 
reserve  against  calamity. 

The  Indian  theory  of  foreign  and  military  policy  is  closely 
connected  with  finance.  The  king  belongs  to  the  Kshatriya  or 
military  caste,  the  profession  ordained  for  which  is  "  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  by  battle  or  victory,"  in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
means  to  make  gifts  to  Brahmans  and  to  perform  religious  cere- 
monies. The  king,  however,  cannot  levy  more  than  the  legal 
taxes  from  his  own  subjects,  and  therefore  can  only  add  to  his 
revenue  by  compelling  neighbouring  kingdoms  to  pay  tribute  to 
him.  The  Indian  world,  it  must  be  remembered,  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  kingdoms,  much  smaller  than  the  Indian  Pro- 
vinces of  the  present  day.  There  were  118  of  them  in  300  B.C. 
VOL.  XIV.— No.  80.  i 
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Whenever  prudence  will  allow,  the  king  is  to  adopt  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy.  When  the  sovereign's  own  power  has  not  been 
confirmed,  he  should  not  seek  to  make  new  acquisitions ;  but 
when  he  thinks  that  his  power  is  greater  than  that  of  a  foe,  he 
should  then,  aided  by  his  intelligence,  seek  to  acquire  the  latter's 
territories  and  wealth. 

All  neighbours  are  potential  enemies,  and  should  be  watched 
by  spies  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  intelligence  officers.  The 
King  "  should,  by  secret  agents  that  are  devoted  to  him,  watch 
the  conduct  and  acts  of  other  kings,"  and  "  ascertain  all  the  acts 
and  intentions  of  his  foes,  friends  and  neutrals."  He  must  also 
preserve  the  secrecy  of  his  own  plans,  for  "  no  greater  evil  can 
befall  the  King  than  the  disclosure  of  his  counsels."  But  aggres- 
sive as  his  purpose  may  be,  he  should  not  resort  to  open  war  till 
he  has  exhausted  all  other  methods.  He  "  should  win  victories 
without  battles  "  for  "  the  collision  of  battle  is  not  desirable  as 
long  as  it  can  be  avoided." 

The  army  consists  of  Kshatriyas,  professional  soldiers,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  born  subjects  of  the  King,  but  whom  he  has 
attached  to  his  service  by  liberal  treatment.  Anything  like  the 
modern  conception  of  a  nation  in  arms  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Hindu  mind.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  warrior  caste  are 
not  only  not  expected  to  take  up  arms,  except  against  robbers,  but 
have  no  right  to  do  so.  Hence  the  restriction  of  military  service 
to  special  classes  is  in  complete  accord  with  Hindu  sentiment — 
war  being  simply  a  contest  between  kings  for  supremacy,  ending 
in  the  one  becoming  tributary  to  the  other,  the  non-military 
subjects  of  the  conquered  king  would  be  affected  by  the  conquest 
only  so  far  as  it  led  to  heavier  taxation.  The  employment  of  the 
army  in  foreign  conquest  was  not  only  allowable  but  highly 
meritorious.  The  strength  of  the  army  was  dependent  on  the 
king's  revenue,  for  the  army  is  declared  to  have  "  its  roots  in  the 
treasury  "  since,  "  through  the  decrease  of  the  treasury,  the  king's 
forces  are  decreased."  Hence  "  an  enemy's  treasury  should  by 
every  means  be  drained." 

Education  was  not  directly  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  but  in  so  far  as  the  king  enforced  the  performance  of  caste 
duties,  he  would  oblige  parents  to  give  their  children  such  training 
as  might  be  needed  for  their  several  callings,  and  he  was  expected 
to  honour  and  reward  learned  men.  Among  his  foremost  duties 
was  "reclaiming  the  land  for  cultivation  and  fertilising  it,"  and 
the  encouragement  and  mild  treatment  of  the  cultivating  and 
trading  classes.  Under  the  head  of  Public  Works,  the  king  should 
cause  wide  roads  to  be  constructed  and  order  shops  and  places  for 
the  distribution  of  water  to  be  open  at  proper  stations,  as  well  as 
see  to  the  repair  of  buildings  that  are  old  or  on  the  point  of  falling 
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away.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  maintain  and  protect  the  helpless, 
the  masterless  and  the  old,  and  women  that  are  widows.  Many 
of  these  subjects  deserve  separate  treatment,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  functions  of  a  Hindu  king. 

The  ideal  here  set  forth  is  still  a  living  influence,  and  it  is  by 
comparison  with  it  that  the  Hindus  of  to-day  deal  out  praise  or 
blame  to  the  governments  under  which  they  live.  The  Collector 
of  a  British  district  in  India  holds  a  position  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  is  very  like  that  of  a  Hindu  king,  and  he  is  judged 
by  them  according  as  he  comes  near  to  or  falls  away  from  their 
notion  of  what  a  king  should  be.  Any  Hindu  ruler  who  deliber- 
ately models  himself  upon  the  old  Hindu  theory  of  kingship  is 
sure  both  of  great  influence  in  his  lifetime,  and  of  lasting  fame 
after  death.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  impression  which  the  career 
of  Shivaji  made  upon  the  Hindu  world,  not  only  in  his  own  age, 
but  up  to  the  present  day.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  deliverer 
from  Moslem  oppression,  for  he  never  willingly  broke  with  the 
Moguls,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  take  Mussulmans  in  his  own 
service.  But  he  was  educated  by  his  mother  and  his  Brahman 
advisers  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  emulating  the  ideal  Hindu 
kings  of  ancient  legend,  and  it  is  only  if  his  life  is  studied  from 
their  point  of  view  that  its  significance  can  be  understood. 

The  popularity  of  his  name  in  provinces  which  knew  the 
Marathas  only  as  plunderers  is  no  mere  factitious  result  of 
political  agitation,  but  one  more  proof  of  the  vitality  at  the 
present  day  of  the  Hindu  ideal  of  kingship. 

A.  M.  T.  JACKSON. 
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THE   SUPPOSED   WARLIKE   PROCLIVITIES 
OF     GERMANY* 

By  BARON  WURTZBURG 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  till  a  few  months  ago  the  British 
Press,  when  treating  of  Germany  and  her  people,  seemed 
strangely  disposed  to  enlarge  upon  the  warlike  aspect  of  the 
German  character ;  the  Germans,  we  have  been  constantly  told, 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  quarrels  and  ever  thirsting  for  fresh 
conquests.  But  since  the  recent  visit  to  Germany  of  a  number  of 
eminent  public  men  and  leading  journalists  from  Great  Britain, 
a  marked  change  has  come  over  the  British  Press,  the  majority  of 
newspapers  now  rather  expatiating  on  the  peaceful  leanings  of 
the  Germans,  and  their  efforts  and  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
industry  and  intellect.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  till  recently  in 
an  Englishman's  mind  the  Germans  were  a  savage,  warlike  race, 
but  that  they  have  now  become  to  him  so  many  peace-loving 
tillers  of  the  soil,  merchants,  artists  and  scholars. 

How  can  one  explain  this  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  a  people,  and  which  of  the  two  opposing  views  is  the 
more  worthy  of  acceptance?  Paradoxical  and  contradictory  as 
the  answer  may  seem,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Germans 
are  at  once  the  most  warlike  and  the  most  peace-loving  nation  on 
earth,  and  this  too  in  such  a  rare  combination  of  both  qualities  as 
history  has  never  recorded  of  any  civilised  people.  Let  me 
explain  my  meaning  to  your  English  readers,  and  especially  to 
those  who  recently  visited  our  shores,  appealing  to  them  in  a 
way  which  I  feel  sure  will  commend  itself  to  their  judgment. 

Between  our  guests  and  Germans  of  all  classes  there  was  a 
lively  interchange  of  views  disclosing,  as  those  returned  to 
England  have  reported,  a  general  feeling  of  friendliness  for 
England  on  the  part  of  their  German  hosts.  The  Germans,  we 
read  in  these  reports,  are  permeated  by  such  earnest  devotion  to 

*  This  article  has  been  sent  me  by  a  German  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  during  my  recent  visit  to  Germany  with  the  British 
journalists.  I  need  hardly  add  that  my  correspondent  is  well  versed  in  the  political 
as  well  as  in  the  military  affairs  of  Germany. — ED. 
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the  duties  of  their  callings  as  to  make  the  presumption  impos- 
sible that  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  Empire,  busy  as  they 
are  with  the  peaceful  and  all-absorbing  pursuit  of  material  and 
ideal  interests,  could  be  at  the  same  time  cherishing  inimical 
designs  against  their  neighbours.  The  opinion  here  arrived  at, 
based  as  it  is  on  personal  observation,  accords  entirely  with  facts. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a  few  months  later  one  of  our 
English  guests  were  again  to  visit  us,  what  then  would  he  find  ? 
Of  all  those  German  artists,  journalists  and  officials  he  had  met 
before,  numbers  would  have  donned  an  officer's  uniform  and  left 
for  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  especially  the  younger  men  and  those 
still  under  forty.  And  how  many  of  the  waiters  at  the  banquets, 
the  shopman  who  served  him  across  the  counter,  and  even  the 
peasants,  who  in  their  national  garb  danced  to  amuse  him  on  that 
pretty  island  in  the  Bavarian  lake,  would  be  soldiers  now  and 
flocking  to  join  their  regiments.  In  mien  and  carriage  of  all  he 
would  see  the  self-confident  air,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth  that  characterises  the  German  soldier.  Anything  to 
indicate  discontent  at  this  nearly  two  months'  enforced  absence 
from  home  and  the  labours  of  their  various  callings  would  be 
conspicuously  absent ;  rather  would  the  observer  mark  the  pride 
and  readiness  with  which  all  fulfilled  this  arduous  service,  by 
them  regarded  as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  as  a  matter 'of  course. 

And,  if  versed  in  military  matters,  the  English  visitor  would 
find  still  more  to  interest  him  in  these  old  acquaintances  now  in 
uniform ;  a  discussion  with  them  would  reveal  to  him  that  all 
these  German  reserves  are  in  practice  and  in  theory  thoroughly 
trained  soldiers,  who  have  not  only  forgotten  nothing  of  what 
they  learnt  in  active  service,  but  who  are  in  every  way  conversant 
with  all  military  innovations  since  they  first  joined  the  colours. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  conscription,  as  we  have  it  in  Germany, 
and  of  our  system  of  army  organisation.  The  latter  is  theoreti- 
cally, it  is  true,  sufficiently  well-known  in  England ;  but  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  how  it  works  in 
practice,  of  the  spirit  underlying  it,  and  the  influence  it  exerts  on 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  German  people. 

It  may  be  said  that  other  lands  are  also  possessed  of  conscrip- 
tion and  a  like  military  organisation,  so  that  the  results  thereby 
obtained  are  not  peculiar  to  Germany.  While  admitting  the 
justness  of  this  contention,  I  would  venture  to  point  out  that  with 
us  the  idea  of  conscription  has  permeated  all  classes  of  society  in 
a  way  unknown  in  other  lands,  and  has  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  individual  far  surpassing  that  elsewhere.  In  Germany, 
national  pride  and  patriotic  feelings  are  concentrated  on  main- 
taining our  defensive  forces  not  only  on  the  highest  plane  but  on 
a  plane  superior  to  that  of  all  other  nations.  And  to  what  does 
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all  this  lead  ?  We  see  the  standing  army,  for  on  this  the  chief 
burden  lies,  impelled  to  untiring  efforts  to  improve  upon  all  that 
pertains  to  technics,  to  further  perfect  the  system  of  training,  to 
accelerate  a  greater  preparedness  for  war,  and  to  ever  widen  and 
deepen  their  treatment  of  scientific  problems.  And  the  reserves 
are  not  idle  in  emulating  this  example,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit ;  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  every  man  can  take  his 
place  and  strengthen  the  ranks  of  the  standing  army  as  a  well- 
trained  and  efficient  officer  or  private. 

Between  the  British  volunteer  system  and  the  German 
exercising  of  the  reserves  there  is  little  in  common.  Far 
greater  calls  are  made  on  the  physical  endurance  of  the  latter, 
the  moral  strain  is  very  severe,  and  greater  efficiency  is  required ; 
far  greater  also  is  the  earnestness  with  which  our  men  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  A  certain  resemblance  might  be  traced 
between  what  is  here  aimed  at  and  the  ideal  underlying  an 
Englishman's  pursuit  of  a  favourite  sport ;  he  would  steel  his 
muscles,  nerves,  and  will,  to  serve  his  country  in  time  of  need, 
a  thought  which  found  expression  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
words  :  "I  have  always  found  men  riding  to  hounds  brave 
soldiers." 

In  Germany  it  may  easily  happen  that  a  young  fellow's  con- 
science or  his  father,  when  his  son  is  ruining  his  constitution  by 
wild  living,  expostulates  with  him  in  the  words  :  "  If  you  go  on 
ruining  your  physique  like  this,  what  is  to  become  of  you  even  in 
time  of  peace,  when  you  have  to  go  through  the  manoeuvres,  and 
if  war  breaks  out,  you  will  not  be  worth  a  jot  to  your  country  !  " 
In  the  thoughts,  too,  even  of  the  lower  classes  the  army  plays 
a  peculiar  part.  Plain  men,  artisans  and  workmen,  may  be  seen 
sitting  together  eagerly  conversing  on  military  matters,  which 
they  know  how  to  handle.  One  has  served  in  the  line  and  treats 
with  acumen  of  the  question  of  cover  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
ground,  the  artilleryman  of  how  to  lay  a  gun,  while  the  trooper 
proudly  tells  of  his  prowess,  how  once  on  patrol  he  astutely 
reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  thereby  enabling  his  general 
to  take  the  foe  in  flank.  German  nature,  therefore,  is  composite 
in  character ;  almost  every  individual  man  is  a  civilian  and  a 
soldier  at  the  same  time.  That  the  German  is  also  a  soldier  may 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  British  visitors  in  their  intercourse 
with  German  citizens ;  they  may  have  regarded  the  army  as  a 
separate  unit,  the  reasons  for  this  being  that  Germans  are  not 
inclined  to  boast  of  military  matters,  and  that  it  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  for  every  one  to  be  conversant  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  army  and  with  views  current  on  army  affairs,  that 
it  never  occurs  to  anyone  to  specially  allude  to  this  trite  subject. 

So  convinced  are  Germans  that  their  own  army  is  the  best  in 
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the  world,  that  one  and  all  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  it  in  its 
present  commanding  position  ;  such  also  is  their  confidence  that 
nothing  is  left  undone  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests,  that  they  make  no  further  to  do  about  such  matters. 
Thus  the  German  soldier,  both  the  man  under  arms  and  the  man 
who  has  joined  the  reserves,  awaits  with  perfect  composure  and 
firm  determination  the  development  of  political  events ;  the 
eventuality  of  war  he  has  learnt  to  keep  ever  before  his  eyes,  and 
should  it  indeed  break  out,  he  will  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  or 
taken  unawares.  Great  will  then  be  the  surprise  to  mark  how 
quiet  will  be  the  transition  to  a  state  of  war,  how  all  that  has  to 
be  done  will  take  place  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work  and 
without  any  nervousness.  Patriotic  enthusiasm  will  render  all 
differences  forgotten,  but  apart  from  this  there  will  be  no  undue 
excitement. 

And  all  those  civilians,  who  have  not  served  in  the  army  or  have 
left  its  ranks,  share  the  same  sentiments.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
urged  that,  Parliamentary  transactions  in  the  Keichstag  justify 
a  critic  in  saying  that  a  deaf  ear  has  often  been  turned  to 
demands  for  further  strengthening  the  defensive  forces  of  the 
country.  Undoubtedly  this  has  now  and  then  happened,  but 
for  many  years  past  the  opposition  was  never  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  explanation  of  such  matters  is  to  be  sought  in 
certain  abuses  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  some  of  the  parties 
always  endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  Government,  or  only 
voting  the  estimates  at  the  price  of  certain  concessions ;  this 
with  an  eye  to  the  constituencies,  no  party  being  willing  to 
concede  to  another  the  palm  of  economy.  Another  point  of  im- 
portance is  the  hitherto  inadequate  political  education  of  numbers 
of  German  voters,  who  too  often  approach  constitutional  questions 
exclusively  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  the  tax-payer.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  last  occasion  was  due  to  other 
causes,  the  conflict  with  the  Government  having  arisen,  not  from 
dissentient  views  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  but 
from  considerations  of  Parliamentary  tactics. 

Thus  one  may  fairly  maintain  that  in  general  the  German 
people  shun  no  sacrifices  to  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness for  war,  that  they  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
such  sacrifices,  and  fully  persuaded  that  their  money  is  well 
disposed  of  and  for  the  country's  good,  With  no  less  firm  con- 
viction do  the  Germans  believe  that  their  army,  the  expensive 
weapon  they  have  forged  for  themselves,  will,  in  case  of  need, 
prove  superior  to  anything  the  world  can  bring  against  it. 

Would  one  then  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon,  this  peculiar  attitude  of  the  German  people,  one 
would  find  its  explanation  rather  in  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
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peculiar  geographical  position  of  our  empire.  German  views  on 
the  subject  have  also  been  influenced  by  the  practical  considera- 
tion which  is  tersely  expressed  in  the  words  "  Si  vis  pacem,  para 
bellum,"  and  by  the  more  philosophical  reflection  Field-Marshal 
Moltke  gave  utterance  to  in  the  words  :  "  War  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  world,  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity 
are  here  displayed,  and  without  war  mankind  would  stagnate  and 
lapse  into  dull  materialism." 

And  yet  for  all  this  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  credit  such 
ideas  as  that  Germany  is  firmly  bent  on  hostilities,  and  longing 
for  a  war  to  strengthen  her  position  and  add  to  her  power.  The 
sword  she  would  be  girt  with  must  be,  it  is  true,  of  the  finest 
temper  and  of  the  sharpest  edge,  and  she  exercises  herself 
diligently  in  the  use  of  it;  but  she  will  only  then  draw  her 
weapon  for  the  bloody  fray  when  war  is  forced  upon  her,  and  in 
defence  of  all  she  holds  most  dear.  There  is  no  more  peace-loving 
nation  than  the  Germans.  Our  British  visitors  have  seen  for 
themselves  with  what  zeal  and  with  what  success  we  are  engaged 
in  the  development  of  our  industries  and  in  the  pursuit  of  culture. 
From  this,  they  will,  I  think,  have  learned  how  earnestly  we 
must  wish  to  rest  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  these  fruits  of 
peace,  and  how  loth  we  should  be  to  imperil  all  by  a  needless  war. 
A  German  regards  his  powerful  army  as  the  best  defence  of 
all  he  values  most,  of  his  highest  interests  and  of  his  worldly 
goods,  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  undisturbed  and  fruitful 
pursuit  of  all  his  peaceful  aims,  and  the  sacrifices  he  is  hereby 
called  upon  to  make  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  an  injurious 
interruption  of  his  peaceful  toil. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  made  it  clear  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  warlike  aspect  of  the  German  character  is  entirely 
compatible  with  their  peaceful  proclivities. 

Lastly,  as  regards  German  feelings  for  England,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  animosity  will  have  met  the  eyes  of  our 
English  guests ;  nor,  firmly  resolved  though  the  Germans  be  to 
maintain  their  appointed  place  as  a  great  world-power,  will  our 
guests  have  remarked  the  slightest  inclination  to  prejudice  English 
interests. 

W, 
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LIFE    IN   RHODESIA* 

BY   GERTRUDE   PAGE 

CAERICKCEEAGH,  May  1907. 

THREE  years  ago  six  mules  died  here  in  two  months  of  horse- 
sickness.  To-day  Boo,  my  beloved  horse,  lies  dead  in  her  stable 
after  only  two  days'  illness.  It  seems  incredible.  I  cannot 
believe  it  is  true.  She  has  been  the  greatest  pet  I  have  ever  had. 
When  I  came  back  she  knew  me  at  once.  The  second  day  she 
came  up  on  to  the  verandah  as  soon  as  she  was  loose,  and  put 
her  head  in  at  the  door  looking  for  me. 

Now  she  is  dead — dead — dead. 

The  flies  will  never  worry  her  again — nor  the  tiresome, 
difficult  drifts  she  so  dreaded — nor  the  stony  kopje  paths  she 
hated.  The  veldt  will  flower,  and  she  will  not  be  here  to  carry 
me  across  it  in  a  mad  gallop — no  more  pranks  stealing  the  young 
barley  and  wheat — no  more  games  frightening  the  black  boys  out 
of  the  stable  and  refusing  to  let  them  bridle  her.  Often  I  have 
had  to  go  and  fetch  her  myself,  when  a  long  wait  told  me  she 
was  playing  her  pranks  with  the  boys.  And  the  moment  I  came 
near  she  would  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  She  would  almost  push 
her  head  into  the  bridle  ;  and  while  I  lightly  scolded  her  for  being 
so  naughty,  there  would  be  an  expression  in  her  eyes  that  would 
say  as  plainly  as  words,  "Well,  what  can  you  expect  if  those 
silly,  frightened  niggers  come  messing  round  ?  "  Once  when  we 
had  lent  her  to  a  friend  while  away,  and  he  had  brought  her  back, 
I  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  nose.  He  stared  in  surprise. 
"Good  gracious!"  he  said,  "she  will  never  let  me  pet  her  at  all! " 
I  smiled.  I  knew  she  was  dreadfully  given  to  indulging  in  airs  and 
graces.  But  never  with  me.  We  understood  each  other.  She 
knew  I  carefully  stole  all  the  carrots  for  her  that  were  bought  for 
the  soup,  and  that  I  would  cheerfully  have  shared  my  last  sixpence 
with  her ! 

When  we  were  wandering  about  among  the  kopjes,  or  across 

*  The  first  letter  appeared  in  the  August  number. 
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the  veldt,  I  always  talked  to  her.     She  knew  perfectly.     Some- 
times we  have  laughed  together. 

Yesterday,  while  she  was  ill,  I  kept  going  to  her  again  and 
again  and  telling  her  she  would  soon  be  well.  My  husband 
visited  her  in  the  night  and  at  daybreak.  The  last  night  we 
both  went,  and  we  thought  she  seemed  better.  This  morning  at 
six  o'clock  she  died. 

Requiescat  in  pace — my  good,  good  friend — my  dearly-loved 
companion ! 

This  African  horse- sickness  is  a  terrible  scourge.  It  seems  to 
be  getting  worse.  I  remember  last  year  writing  in  The  Empire 
Eeview  of  a  ride  when  four  of  the  horses  were  chargers  from  the 
late  war.  Only  one  is  left  now.  The  other  three  have  succumbed 
to  the  sickness.  The  last  and  best  only  a  week  ago. 

Hopes  were  held  out  through  a  new  serum  that  was  saving 
90  per  cent,  of  the  mules.  But  alas !  it  does  not  save  horses. 
They  drop  and  die.  It  is  a  strange  illness.  First  the  hollows 
over  the  eyes  fill  out,  and  then  the  head  often  swells.  The  end 
follows  quickly.  Many  horses  are  taken  ill  in  the  morning  and 
die  before  night.  No  one  quite  knows  what  causes  the  illness, 
but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  mosquitoes,  and  it  is  always  in 
March  and  April  that  the  larger  number  die.  Many  people  take 
great  precautions,  but  they  seem  useless.  Horses  die  in  mosquito- 
proof  stables,  and  they  die  in  town  just  as  much  as  on  the  veldt. 
One  friend  of  ours  bought  and  paid  for  a  horse  on  Saturday,  and 
it  died  the  following  Monday.  Another  friend  went  to  a  great 
expense  to  bring  a  valuable  horse  from  England,  and  it  died  the 
first  horse-sickness  season. 

I  have  by  me  a  most  interesting  letter  from  a  man  who  has 
been  mining  for  four  years  in  the  Selukwe  district.  Speaking  of 
holidays,  he  says : 

"  Certainly  the  man  who  is  working  a  small  mine  for  himself 
must  not  expect  to  get  any  leisure  permitting  of  pleasant  jaunts 
here  and  there.  There  is  always  such  a  lot  to  do,  and  as  the 
great  thing  is  to  keep  the  mill  running  during  as  many  hours  as 
possible,  day  and  night,  one  has  to  be  always  on  the  spot  in  case 
of  a  breakdown."  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  they  had  hopeless  and 
persistent  bad  luck  until  last  October,  and  then  things  suddenly 
took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  they  had  a  phenomenal  run  of 
good  fortune. 

He  continues  :  "Alas  !  that  unexpected  but  welcome  taste  of 
immunity  from  all  the  worries  connected  with  our  venture  was 
but  of  a  very  fleeting  nature.  Since  then  we  have  again  had  to 
face  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  anxiety.  In  fact  things  got  to 
such  a  pitch  about  six  weeks  ago  that  we  were  practically  decided 
to  shut  down  immediately,  when,  by  another  turn  of  Fortune's 
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wheel,  we  struck,  about  800  yards  from  our  camp,  a  reef  and 
large  deposit  of  payable  rubble  that  have  brightened  our  prospects 
considerably,  although  for  the  present  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to 
the  probable  extent  or  value  of  this  new  find.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  enormous  and  varied  difficulties 
that  beset  the  path  of  the  gold-miner  in  this  country.  The 
primary  drawback  being,  of  course,  the  utterly  hopeless  incon- 
sistency of  the  majority  of  Rhodesian  gold-reefs,  in  the  matter  of 
breadth  and  value,  which  of  course  are  factors  of  the  very  utmost 
importance. 

"  Also  one  is  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  conflict  with  Nature  and  all 
her  varying  moods  and  whims.  So  that  really  to  make  gold-mining 
pay  one  must  have  exceptional  luck,  and  must  carry  on  one's  opera- 
tions under  the  most  favourable  conditions;  a  payable  reef,  plenty 
of  development  in  hand,  a  sufficient  labour,  water  and  fuel  supply, 
in  fact,  a  general  conjunction  of  advantages  which  it  is  almost  futile 
to  expect  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  and  despite  the 
desperate  straits  in  which  one  may  find  oneself,  there  is  always 
the  delightful  feeling  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  luck,  and  that  one 
day  you  may  at  a  stroke  attain  what  would  otherwise  take  years  of 
steady  work  to  accomplish.  Truly  it  is  a  pure  gamble.  Needless  to 
state  I  possessed  very  different  ideas  on  the  subject  before  I  actually 
started  on  a  venture  of  my  own.  Experience  is  generally  bought 
at  a  high  price,  and  considering  the  time  in  which  my  partners 
and  I  have  been  working  without  getting  any  remuneration,  I 
fancy  ours,  in  this  particular  line,  is  well  paid  for." 

With  reference  to  farming,  he  writes : 

"  I  have  never  done  any  farming,  but  I  quite  realise  the 
handicaps  and  difficulties  to  which  the  farmer  is  exposed,  be  his 
line  stock  or  produce.  In  the  former  there  seems  to  be  some 
disease  particularly  adapted  to.  whatever  the  stock  may  be.  In 
the  latter  the  great  handicap  seems  to  be  the  very  limited  market 
owing  to  the  absurdly  low  population  (about  one  white  man  per 
50  square  miles,  I  believe  !).  Lastly,  the  floods  and  locusts  under- 
take to  dispose  of  anything  that  may  have  been  left  by  the  other 
scourges.  You  will  put  me  down  as  a  confirmed  pessimist,  but 
one  can't  help  being  impressed  by  the  general  complaints  on  every 
hand.  Yet  I  think  Rhodesia  is  slowly  forging  ahead,  and  there 
appears  to  be  an  unlimited  demand  for  such  things  as  tobacco, 
mealies,  and  different  native  grains,  with  which  some  farmers 
apparently  do  well.  Tobacco  is,  I  believe,  extensively  grown 
somewhere  near  Salisbury,  and  you  will  probably  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do,  which  is  very  little,  except  that  I  am  a  staunch 
supporter  and  inveterate  smoker  of  the  Stapleford  cigarettes  !  " 

I  have  seen  other  letters  from  gold-miners  written  in  the  same 
strain,  and  I  have  heard  men  talk  so.  "If  it's  not  the  pump 
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that's  gone  wrong,  it's  the  mill ;  and  if  it's  not  the  mill,  it's  the 
bally  boys,"  says  one.  "We're  left  with  only  half  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,"  writes  another,  "  and  we've  had  such  cursed  bad  luck, 
we  can't  even  get  enough  gold  out  to  get  credit  for  another  ! " 
"  We're  living  like  pigs  in  one  hut,"  is  the  cry  of  a  third, 
"  because  we  can't  afford  either  the  time  or  the  boys  to  build 
another,  and  we  have  to  live  on  tinned  stuffs,  because  we  haven't 
time  to  shoot."  "  We  never  see  anyone,  and  we  never  get  any 
papers/'  is  a  most  usual  cry.  But  here  comes  perhaps  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  I  have  never  yet  met  any  man  who  wanted 
to  give  it  up,  or  who  didn't  admit,  in  the  face  of  everything,  that 
he  liked  Rhodesia.  They  feel  well,  these  hard-working,  plucky 
fellows,  and  I  am  quite  certain  of  one  thing,  if  fortune  truly 
favours  the  brave,  there  are  a  great  many  applicants  in  Rhodesia 
deserving  her  immediate  attention. 

Looking  back  upon  the  records  of  this  unfortunate,  yet 
fascinating  country,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  one  need  that 
seems  to  supersede  all  others.  It  is  that  the  cowards  and  idlers 
had  better  stay  away.  It  is  the  absolute  need  for  pluck  and  grit 
in  the  man  who  comes  to  remain.  If  he  has  not  these  let  him 
go  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  for  otherwise  the  difficulties  and 
disappointments  will  foster  his  want  of  them,  and  if  she  idoes  not 
kill  him  outright,  it  is  largely  on  the  cards  that  Ehodesia  will 
make  the  sort  of  man  of  him  that  the  people  at  home  would 
rather  not  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  the  right  sort,  he 
won't  be  any  the  worse  for  a  few  hard  knocks,  and  as  my  corre- 
spondent says  :  "  there  is  always  the  delightful  feeling  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  luck,  and  that  one  day  you  may  at  a  stroke  attain 
what  would  otherwise  take  years  of  steady  work  to  accomplish." 

Last  week  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  neighbouring  farm  that 
might,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  successful  farmer, 
with  plenty  of  capital.  It  would  be  difficult  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  to  say  what  this  farm  represents  in  value,  but  it  certainly 
runs  into  thousands  ;  it  has,  moreover,  been  under  cultivation  for 
many  years.  There  is  a  modern  brick-house,  with  wide,  mosquito- 
proof  verandah.  There  is  a  charming  garden  surrounding,  well- 
kept,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowers  and  plants.  On  one  side  is  a 
most  fruitful  orange  and  lemon  orchard,  and  in  another  direction 
are  plums  and  peaches,  all  the  trees  bearing  well  after  only  three 
or  four  years'  growth.  The  stock  comprises  cattle,  sheep,  pigs 
and  a  large  number  of  fowls  ;  also  three  horses,  two  traps  and 
several  mules.  The  usual  things  are  grown  with  the  usual 
indifferent  success ;  that  is  to  say,  the  usual  allowance  for 
scourges.  Because  the  farm  has  a  thriving  air  the  locusts  do  not 
in  the  least  let  it  alone,  nor  the  floods ;  for  the  plagues  of 
Bhodesia,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  are  no  respecter  of  persons. 
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The  only  thing  is  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  the 
plagues  can  be  successfully  outlived.  Without  the  capital,  or 
with  the  few  hundreds  that  one  sees  named  in  the  papers 
as  sufficient  for  farming  in  Ehodesia,  the  farmer,  if  he  does  not 
actually  go  under,  will  drag  along  burdened  on  every  side, 
hopelessly  handicapped,  and  barely  paying  his  way. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  this  thriving,  capitalised  farm  interested 
me  greatly.  My  hostess  told  me  how  they  never  buy  bacon  or 
ham,  always  curing  their  own  ;  never  buy  butter  as  it  is  made  at 
home,  likewise  all  jam  and  marmalade ;  rarely  eat  tinned  meat, 
because  they  kill  their  own  sheep,  and  calves,  and  poultry.  The 
sheep  are  the  fat-tailed  breed,  and  their  tails  boil  down  into 
excellent  lard.  Visitors,  she  told  me,  made  very  little  difference, 
because  nearly  everything  is  home  produce.  Of  course,  it  sounds 
delightful,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  good  things 
represent  a  great  deal  of  work  and  worry  for  the  lady  who  is  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  she  has  a  lady-help 
and  good  boys.  And  furthermore  this  is  not  a  climate,  delightful 
though  it  is,  in  which  a  woman  can  work  and  worry  with 
impunity.  She  feels  the  strain  more  quickly,  and  more  severely 
than  she  would  in  England;  and,  unless  she  happens  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  a  lonely,  somewhat  monotonous  life,  she 
has  very  little  to  make  up  for  it.  Little  holiday  visits  right  away 
for  a  week  or  two  are  almost  unknown.  A  change  of  air  is  a 
thing  to  expect  in  about  three  years,  and  that  means  going  home, 
or  else  a  wearisome,  endless  journey  into  some  other  part  of 
South  Africa.  I  might  mention  that  as  thriving  as  anything  else 
on  the  farm  were  the  two  bonny  children,  both  born  in  Rhodesia, 
and  unmistakably  a  credit  to  the  country. 

Salisbury  news;  which  consists  of  a  great  deal  of  gaiety,  I 
must  leave  till  next  month ;  as  also  the  present  excitement 
concerning  the  question  of  self-government,  which,  though  still 
in  a  very  primitive  stage,  is  emphatically  the  topic  of  the  hour. 

GEETBUDE  PAGE. 
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VOTES   FOR   WOMEN 

TUB  ARGUMENTS  IN  PAVOUR  EXAMINED 

BY   EDITH   CALKIN,  B.A. 

THIETY  years  ago  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage  was  regarded 
as  the  fad  of  a  handful  of  unnatural  women  nicknamed  "Amazons." 
Once  a  never-failing  joke  in  Parliament  and  the  comic  papers, 
it  is  to-day  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  "  burning  question," 
and  hundreds  of  women  (and  men  too)  flock  to  meetings  held  in 
favour  of  the  movement,  conclusively  proving  their  enthusiasm 
by  paying  for  their  seats.  This  change  is,  no  doubt,  immediately 
due  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  cause  by  the  performances  of  the 
"  Suffragettes,"  but  it  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
complete  change  of  front  adopted  by  the  more  temperate 
advocates  of  the  extended  franchise. 

The  argument  that  woman  has  an  abstract  and  inalienable 
right  to  a  vote,  an  argument  finding  much  favour  in  America,  has 
not  appealed  to  the  more  stolid  British  public.  So  the  suffragists, 
with  feminine  astuteness,  have  shifted  their  ground,  urging 
that  expediency  (in  the  sense  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation) 
demands  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  And  they  make  the 
apparently  modest  demand  that  the  vote  should  be  granted  to 
women  only  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  This  would  mean, 
on  the  showing  of  statistics  published  by  the  suffragists  them- 
selves, that  although  in  England  there  are  more  women  than 
men,  the  proportion  of  women-voters  to  men-voters  would  be  as 
1  is  to  6,  a  condition  of  things  that  would  hardly  satisfy  the 
"  abstract  right '  theory,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  held  except 
in  combination  with  universal  suffrage. 

It  is  only  persons  who  believe  that  every  man  has,  merely  by 
virtue  of  his  manhood,  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament, 
who  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  assert  that  every  woman  has  this 
right  by  virtue  of  her  womanhood.  But  the  advocates  of  Woman 
Suffrage  do  not  always  remember  that,  in  abandoning  their  old 
platform,  they  must  also  abandon  their  old  arguments.  "Women," 
they  say,  "  are  forced  to  obey  laws  in  the  making  of  which  they 
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have  no  voice ;  "  yet  this  is  an  argument,  not  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  limited  number  of  women,  but  for  universal  adult 
suffrage — or,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  humorously  suggested  in  a 
recent  number  of  Truth,  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  whole 
population,  including  children. 

These  same  advocates  also  urge  that  as  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  has  proved  successful  in  the  colonies,  it  should  be 
equally  successful  in  England,  forgetting  that  the  colonies  have 
what  is  practically  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  therefore,  the  two 
cases  cannot  be  compared.  Again,  suffragists  are  apt  to  drag  in 
the  almost  discredited  theory  of  "  sexual  equality."  Their  method 
of  argument  is  often  strange.  I  remember  attending  a  Woman 
Suffrage  Meeting,  at  which  a  prominent  lady  pleader  for  the  cause 
was  speaking.  "  You  cannot,"  she  said,  "  say  that  man  is  superior 
to  woman.  You  cannot  compare  men  and  women.  They  are 
different — and  therefore — and  this  is  my  point — they  are  equal." 
To  this  astonishing  deduction  a  man  in  the  audience  rather 
noisily  objected,  whereupon  the  speaker  drawing  herself  up, 
said  in  a  somewhat  reproachful  tone  :  "I  am  surprised  that,  in 
our  England,  a  man  should  treat  a  woman  so  ! "  Yet  he  was 
but  treating  her  as  he  would  have  treated  another  man ; 
he  was  in  fact  putting  into  practice  the  principle  of  sexual 
equality.  This  incident  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  the  principle. 
"Women  cannot  claim  the  privileges  of  strength  added  to  the 
immunities  of  weakness,"  said  Mr.  James  Allen,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  his  amusing  tirade  entitled  '  Woman  Suffrage  Wrong.' 

The  fallacy  of  "  sexual  equality  " — the  main  support  of  the 
"abstract  right"  theory — was  well  exposed  a  few  months  ago 
by  a  prominent  writer  (a  man,  I  admit)  of  our  time,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  natural  unit  is  not  a  man,  nor  a  woman,  but  the 
family,  in  which,  from  time  immemorial,  sub-division  of  labour 
has  existed.  The  woman,  from  natural  preference,  has  given  her 
attention  to  domestic  affairs ;  the  man,  also  from  natural  prefer- 
ence, has  followed  the  occupations — first,  of  going  out  to  fight, 
and  later  on,  of  going  out  to  vote  and  to  attend  committee 
meetings.  The  one  sort  of  labour  is  as  dignified  as  the  other, 
and,  if  anything,  more  important.  To  talk  about  "  the  subjection 
of  women  "  is  absurd.  The  difference  of  their  condition  from 
that  of  men  arises  from  preference — and  the  preference  from  facts 
of  nature.  "Why  scream  at  the  calm  facts  of  the  universe?" 
as  an  American  exponent  of  "  the  cause  "  once  asked.  The  more 
logical  suffragists,  however,  never  refer  to  "sexual  equality." 
They  have  abandoned  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  "  abstract 
right "  theory,  realising  all  that  such  a  theory  involves.  "  We 
decline,"  said  Mrs.  Fawcett,  "to  be  led  away  on  the  false  scent 
of  adult  suffrage." 
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"  Expediency  " — "  the  good  of  the  nation  " — are  the  grounds 
on  which  Woman  Suffrage  is  now  urged.  It  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  nation,  the  suffragists  tell  us,  that  half  its  adult  population 
should  not  be  represented.  But  surely  this  is  no  argument  in 
favour^of  their  cause.  By  their  present  programme,  as  already 
shown,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 
nation  would  obtain  votes.  Moreover,  the  women  who  would 
be  enfranchised  would  be  those  least  qualified  to  represent 
the  interests  of  women  as  women.  They  would  be  a  few 
owners  of  property — women  in  an  exceptional  position ;  a 
certain  number  of  householders,  mostly  unmarried  women, 
many  of  them  leading  lives  which  approximate  to  those  of 
men ;  a  large  number  of  lodgers,  who  would  be  chiefly  un- 
married factory  hands,  or  members  of  the  teaching  profession ; 
and  University  graduates,  the  majority  of  whom  are  following 
some  profession.  No  married  women  (except  in  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases)  would  have  the  vote.  The  enfranchised  would 
represent,  not  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  women,  but 
only  those  of  women  leading  lives  in  some  way  unusual. 
The  stereotyped  reply  that  the  interests  of  married  women  are 
represented  by  the  votes  of  their  husbands  is  begging  the  whole 
question.  This  was  not  the  view  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  idol  of 
the  suffragists,  as  a  very  cursory  glance  through  his  '  Subjection 
of  Women '  will  suffice  to  show. 

Again  we  are  told  that,  if  women  had  the  vote,  more  attention 
would  be  given  in  Parliament  to  the  interests  of  women,  where 
these  interests  "  superficially "  (says  Mrs.  Fawcett,  rather 
giving  herself  away)  clash  with  those  of  men.  Let  me  examine 
this  assertion.  In  the  first  place  the  enfranchised  women 
would  not  be  representative  women.  And  in  the  second 
place,  almost  all  the  injustices  complained  of  by  Mill  have  been 
abolished  without  the  help  of  Woman  Suffrage.  The  Married 
Women  (Maintenance  in  Case  of  Desertion)  Act  of  1886,  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882,  the  Guardianship  of 
Infants  Act,  1886— all  point  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  legal  status  of  women  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
These  Acts  prove  that  the  men  of  the  country  are  not  forgetful 
of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  women,  and  that  the  gradual 
enlightenment  of  mankind,  rather  than  anything  so  artificial  and 
comparatively  trifling  as  Woman  Suffrage,  may  be  trusted  to 
remove  the  hardships  that  remain.  As  John  Bright  in  a  letter 
written  in  1882  very  pertinently  said :  "As  civilisation,  founded 
on  Christian  principles,  advances,  women  will  gain  all  that  is 
right  for  them,  although  they  are  not  seen  contending  in  the 
strife  of  political  parties." 

It  is  further  claimed  that  women  should  be  given  the  vote  for 
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their  own  good.  "We  want  women  to  have  the  ennobling 
influence  of  national  responsibility  brought  into  their  lives,"  says 
Mrs.  Fawcett.  "Few  women,"  Mill  observes,  "have  a  public 
conscience."  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  nation  should  be 
experimented  upon  in  order  to  give  breadth  of  view  to  those 
women  who  lack  it.  If  the  women  who  spend  their  time  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  Female  Suffrage  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  advancement  of  the  more  liberal  education  of  their 
sex  (I  use  the  term  "education"  in  its  broadest  sense),  the  best 
interests  of  womankind  would  be  served.  It  is  the  development 
of  their  intelligence  and  of  their  altruistic  feelings  that  will  give 
women  a  " public  conscience"  and  a  sense  of  "national  responsi- 
bility," not  the  mere  exercise  of  a  vote. 

To  the  allegations  that  women  are  more  wide-minded  than 
men,  more  interested  in  good  government  and  in  ethical  questions, 
and  that  therefore  their  vote  would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation,  the 
answer  is  that  if  men  are,  on  the  whole,  more  utilitarian  than 
women,  women  are  more  liable  than  men  to  personal  likes  and 
dislikes.  "I  am  not  much  interested  in  politics,"  said  a  lady 
once,  "  but  I  am  very  much  interested  in  politicians."  But  all 
these  generalisations  are  so  entirely  matters  of  opinion  that  they 
possess  little  value  in  argument.  If,  however,  the  statement  be 
true  that  women  are,  on  the  whole,  more  conscientious  (partly 
from  circumstance,  partly  by  nature)  than  men,  that  would  be  a 
strong  argument  against  women  taking  an  active  share  in  party 
politics,  for  the  right  can  never  be  wholly  with  one  side.  It 
points  to  their  maintaining  that  "unique  position"  so  greatly 
admired  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

Because  of  the  greater  interest  people  in  general  now  take 
in  social  questions  and  in  the  various   attempts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  persons  knowing  least  of  the  joy  of  life,  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  argument  of  the  suffragists  is  the  Labour 
cry,  and  at  first  sight  this  cry  seems  very  plausible.     Women,  it 
is  urged,  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  sweating  system ;  they 
are  willing  to  take  starvation  wages  rather  than  get  no  work 
at  all.     Enfranchisement  would  tend  to  do  away  with  this  evil. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  England  if  the  evils  of  our  industrial 
system  could  be  checked  by  granting  the  suffrage  to  a  handful 
of  women  !     I  have  no  wish,   indeed,   to   speak  lightly  of  the 
sufferings   of  the   sweated.     Nor  can  it  be  denied    that  these 
sufferings  fall    most    heavily  on   the  women.     But  giving  the 
vote  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sufferers  would  be  a  round- 
about as  well  as  an  ineffective  way  of  trying  to  improve  the 
condition  of  all.     It  is  true  that  thousands  of  signatures  are 
obtained   among    these    "  sweated   women "    to   manifestoes  in 
favour  of  Woman  Suffrage.     But  that  does  not  prove  the  vote 
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is  the  remedy.  They  know  their  case  is  hard,  and  the  suffragists 
tell  them  that  the  exercise  of  the  vote  would  bring  about  the 
millennium.  What  wonder,  then,  that  they  sign  in  their 
thousands  ?  Again,  we  are  told  that,  in  certain  districts,  90  per 
cent,  of  those  enfranchised  would  be  "  working  women,"  mostly 
coining  in  under  the  lodger  franchise.  But  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  class  would  be  teachers  who,  though  their  salaries 
may  not  be  very  good,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  "  sweated,"  and 
the  majority  would  be  just  those  factory  hands  who  suffer  least 
from  the  lower  standard  of  wages  obtained  by  women.  It  is  the 
married  women  with  lazy,  drunken  husbands,  and  with  families 
to  keep,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  And,  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  these  women  would  not  obtain  the  franchise. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  women's  wages,  including 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  women  are 
not  paid  less  than  men  by  a  deliberately  tyrannical  arrange- 
ment of  the  vote-blessed  man.  It  is  not  that  man  regards  woman 
as  his  inferior,  and  that  he  therefore  regards  her  work  as  less 
valuable  than  his  own.  The  reason  lies  in  the  facts  of  nature 
itself.  The  natural  lot  of  a  man  is  to  earn  enough  money  to 
support  a  wife  and  family.  Even  the  most  ardent  feminists  agree 
that  in  an  ideal  state  of  things  a  married  woman  is  supported  by 
her  husband.  The  natural  lot  of  a  woman  is  to  do  the  unpaid 
work  of  superintending  a  household  and  of  bringing  up  children. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  custom  has  grown  up  of  giving 
higher  wages  to  a  man,  who  has  to  consider  the  present  and  the 
future  of  others  besides  himself,  than  to  a  woman  who,  as  a  rule, 
has  only  herself  to  keep,  and  who  is  likely  at  any  moment  to 
throw  up  her  work  and  to  be  provided  for  during  the  rest  of  her 
life  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  generalisation  leaves  out 
of  account  the  wives  of  husbands  who  earn  no  money,  and  the 
widows  whose  husbands  have  failed  to  provide  for  them  and  their 
children.  The  case  of  these  women  is  desperately  hard,  but 
exactly  how  the  vote  could  do  anything  to  alleviate  it  the 
suffragists  have  never  explained.  If  men,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  so  enormously  improved  the  lot  of  propertied  women 
without  the  pressure  of  the  votes  of  those  women,  surely  they 
may  be  trusted  to  do  what  they  can  with  the  complicated  problem 
of  female  labour.  The  addition  of  the  Labour  problem  to  their 
war-cry  has  gained  many  adherents  for  the  suffragists ;  few  people 
are  so  callous  as  not  to  be  eager  for  the  removal  of  the  distress  that 
exists  ;  but  the  upholders  of  Woman  Suffrage  have  entirely  failed 
to  prove  that  their  programme  would  bring  about  this  desirable 
result. 

To  sum  up,  Woman  Suffrage  may  be  urged  on  two  grounds  : 
(1)  as  an  abstract  right;  (2)  as  "expedient."     The  first  ground, 
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involving  the  theory  of  sexual  equality  and  the  policy  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  has  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  modern 
suffragists.  The  second  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  because 
(a)  the  most  representative  would  not  have  the  vote ;  (b)  the 
interests  of  women  already  receive  adequate  attention  in  Parlia- 
ment; (c)  giving  women  votes  is  not  the  best  way  of  enlarging 
their  views ;  (d)  if  the  influence  of  women  is,  on  the  whole, 
salutary,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  kept  outside  the  strife  of 
political  parties;  (e)  the  vote  is  powerless  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  female  labour. 

Finally,  all  those  reforms  which  the  suffragists  hope  to  bring 
about  by  means  of  the  vote  must  be  worked  for  separately  and 
directly.  The  enfranchisement  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
women  of  the  nation  is  not,  whatever  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  in 
her  '  Dramatic  Tract,'  may  imply,  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 

EDITH  CALKIN. 
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EVOLUTION   IN   AUSTRALIA 

BY  J.    S.   DUNNET 

I. 
THE   PASSING    OP   THE   BLACKPELLOW 

ALTHOUGH  geologically  the  oldest,  Australia  is  the  youngest 
of  the  continents  in  the  matter  of  modern  development.  But 
what  great  changes  have  occurred  since  its  occupation  by 
whites  ?  In  no  other  land  has  evolution  been  so  noticeable, 
and  no  other  land  promises  so  much  in  that  direction  during  the 
currency  of  the  present  century. 

The  most  marked  change  is  the  passing  of  things  indigenous. 
The  native  blacks  are  rapidly  dwindling,  and  in  thirty  years' 
time  there  will  probably  not  be  one  full  blood  left.  Scattered 
over  the  Continent  in  distinct  tribes,  with  distinct  habits  and 
customs,  and  with  practically  no  knowledge  or  communication  of 
anything  outside  a  small  radius  of  their  tribal  territory,  they 
must  have  numbered  nearly  half  a  million  people  when  Captain 
Cook  first  sighted  these  shores.  To-day,  if  the  unknown  Northern 
Territory  be  excepted,  these  same  people  only  number  a  few 
thousands  of  unattractive  specimens.  The  aborigines  belonged 
to  the  lowest  order  of  human  beings  intellectually,  although  in  a 
physical  sense  they  were  of  a  much  higher  standard.  As  a  rule, 
they  were  well-built  and  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  endur- 
ance. As  in  the  case  of  their  contemporary  races  in  the  South 
Seas,  the  advent  of  whites  in  their  midst  meant  their  ultimate 
undoing.  Vice  had  every  attraction  for  them ;  virtue  not  any. 
Then  their  inherent  laziness,  bred  in  them  because  nature  was 
so  lavish  as  to  render  unnecessary  in  most  districts  the  need  of 
the  most  crude  husbandry,  aided  and  abetted  their  debauchery, 
and  their  decadence  was  complete  when  the  bad  influence  of  the 
invading  whites  reached  the  scene.  An  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  country  are  of  a  better 
type  than  the  natives  which  peopled  the  cold  and  moderate 
districts.  There  are  practically  none  of  the  latter  left  now,  for 
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it  was  there  that  whites  first  settled,  and  in  less  than  a  century  the 
dwindling  was  complete.  Much  better  treatment  is,  of  course, 
now  afforded  the  blacks  of  Australia  than  they  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  receive,  although  there  is  yet  room  for  improve- 
ment, for  they  possess  no  racial  pride,  no  virtues  of  any  kind 
worth  mentioning,  no  capacity  to  rise  beyond  the  role  of  a  serf. 
A  very  few  exceptions  emphasise  the  rule,  despite  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  the  better  qualities  of  mankind. 

In  North  Queensland,  where  there  are  still  large  numbers  of 
blacks  to  be  found,  good  work  has  been  carried  on  by  missionary 
bands,  and  it  is  now  proposed  for  their  benefit  that  some  form  of 
segregation  should  be  devised  so  as  to  save  them,  if  possible,  from 
contamination  by  white  races,  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the 
training  may  make  better  men  and  women  of  them — fit  to  move 
out  into  industrial  spheres  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In  the 
Northern  Territory  it  is  calculated  that  fully  40,000  blacks  still 
remain,  most  of  whom  are  living  in  their  native  state.  As  a 
rule  they  remain  as  far  away  from  civilisation  as  possible  for 
fear  of  the  white  men's  reprisals  because  of  outrages  upon  stock, 
and  they  know  that  the  owners  have  the  reputation  of  meting  out 
punishment  to  "the  wrong  fellow  better  than  no  fellow  at  all." 
It  is  possible  that  something  useful  might  be  made  of  this  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  race  if  the  Commonwealth  can  succeed  in 
establishing  a  white  industrial  population  in  that  part.  Those 
natives  who  have  been  brought  under  good  influences  turn  out 
most  useful  stockmen,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could  not 
apply  their  energies  to  other  pursuits  with  equal  success  if  right 
methods  were  adopted. 

But  whatever  is  done,  to  succeed  it  must  be  carried  out  so 
that  the  blacks  will  be  allowed  to  live  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  native  customs.  It  is  pathetic  to  witness  the  results  of 
attempts  to  induce  these  people  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the 
whites.  The  picture  of  the  impotent  aboriginal,  dressed  in  ill- 
fitting  ragged  clothes,  cast  off  by  a  white,  miserably  aping  English 
customs  and  freely  imbibing  the  vices  of  his  superiors,  reduced  by 
necessity  to  the  point  of  beggary  and,  without  any  racial  ambi- 
tion, going  headlong  towards  extinction,  provokes  sorrow. 

If  the  blacks  so  readily  fall  victims  to  the  vices  of  the  whites, 
they  as  quickly  fall  a  prey  to  the  worst  diseases  known  to  the  same 
source.  Consumption  of  the  most  virulent  type  rages  amongst 
them.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  quite  clear,  since  they  live  in  the 
open  air  and  naturally  love  the  sun.  The  warmer  the  district, 
too,  the  more  disastrous  has  been  this  deadly  enemy  to  mankind. 
Scores  of  blacks  in  North  Queensland,  where  there  is  practically  no 
winter  influences  to  encourage  chest  weaknesses,  have  been  swept 
away  in  a  short  period  from  the  same  camps.  This  is  all  the  more 
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deplorable  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  their  native  state  the 
scourge  was  unknown,  and  also  that  they  suffered  from  very  few 
constitutional  ailments  of  any  kind.  Some  authorities  blame  the 
use  of  clothing,  which  they  claim  tends  to  weaken  a  constitution 
habitually  unused  to  any  covering,  excepting  in  the  cold  districts, 
where  it  took  the  form  of  rugs  made  from  animal  skins,  and 
these  were  only  used  at  night.  But  while  this  may  be  a  factor 
conducing  to  decay,  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  a  complete  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  bare  fact  is  that  the  Australian  blacks 
cannot  thrive  under  civilisation  any  more  than  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  at  once  wane  under  its  most 
careful  treatment  and  ultimately  perish.  Just  as  many  birds  and 
animals  will  not  thrive  in  captivity,  so  will  the  Australian  native 
aboriginal  pass  away  to  extinction  when  subjected  to  treatment 
other  than  nature  designed  for  him. 

The  Australian  blackfellow  could  not,  at  any  time,  be  sus- 
pected of  industry  and  thrift.  There  are  no  indications  that  he 
ever  cultivated  the  soil.  Devoid  of  this  simple  form  of  enter- 
prise, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  did  not  do  much  else  in  the 
way  of  industry.  He  certainly  manufactured,  in  a  rude  way, 
implements  of  war  and  for  hunting  purposes,  but  these  weapons 
are  not  by  any  means  so  ingeniously  constructed  as  those  found 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  weaved  the  bark  of  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  making  fishing-lines,  net-work  bags,  and  a  few  other 
things,  but  did  practically  nothing  else  to  entitle  him  to  any 
claims  to  constructive  industry.  The  need  for  land  cultivation 
was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  in  the  richest  districts  of  the  coastal 
belt,  because  nature  was  lavish  in  providing  abundant  food 
supplies  of  a  kind,  including  vegetables  and  animals.  Yet  even 
in  the  arid  west,  which  the  most  industrious  whites  keep  clear  of, 
the  aborigine  did  not  attempt  agriculture,  although  he  was  obliged 
to  conserve  some  of  the  ground  foods  which  grew  profusely  in  good 
times  to  tide  him  over  the  dry  periods.  But  it  was  very  poor  fare. 

A  white  man  would  soon  starve  on  the  fattest  supplies  of 
it,  and  the  thing  which  puzzled  all  explorers  and  adventurers  is 
to  learn  the  reason  why  so  large  a  number  of  blacks  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  inland  districts  of  the  continent  when 
there  was  such  an  abundance  of  good  living  nearer  the  coast. 
This  fact  supports  the  suggestion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  tribes  were 
not  accustomed  to  move  beyond  their  tribal  territory  line,  either 
for  traditional  reasons  or  Because  they  feared  the  attacks  of  others 
in  whose  country  they  would  be  trespassers,  and  because  there 
was  not  recognised  any  neutral  territory,  not  even  a  road,  where 
they  might  venture  without  incurring  risks.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  the  long  droughts  to  which  inland  districts  are 
subjected,  great  numbers  of  these  tribes  perished  from  starvation, 
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The  history  of  each  tribe  since  white  settlement  occurred  is 
easily  told.  At  first  the  natives  were  scared,  then  they  plucked 
up  courage  and  became  aggressive,  then  an  introduction  per 
medium  of  a  shot-gun  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the  offering  of 
the  olive  leaf  to  the  subdued  per  medium  of  foodstuffs  and  gaudy 
wearing  material.  It  was  their  first  taste  of  civilisation  ;  it  was 
the  date  when  their  decay  began.  Attracted  by  the  apparent 
superiority  of  the  invaders,  they  gradually  congregated  in  the 
settled  districts,  got  a  taste  of  rum  and  tobacco,  were  rigged  out 
with  clothing  which  they  never  took  off  their  backs,  wet  or  dry, 
till  the  garments  would  hang  together  no  longer  ;  they  ceased  to 
exploit  their  native  food  fields,  liked  the  white  men's  edibles 
better,  became  lazy  and  debauched,  until  they  sank  lower  than 
the  brute  beasts.  So  evolution  sends  the  aboriginal  hopelessly 
onward  towards  the  gulf  of  extinction  which  fate  has  prepared 
for  him.  In  his  place  the  white  man  has  come  to  stay — in  a 
country  where  the  field  for  enterprise  and  industry  are  inex- 
haustible, and  where  all  the  elements  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
nation  exist. 

II. 

INDIGENOUS    PAUNA    AND    VEGETATION 
DISAPPEARING 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  native  blacks  the  indigenous  fauna  of 
Australia  is  passing  away  also.  Until  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago  the  country  was  overrun  with  marsupials,  which  were 
slaughtered  ruthlessly  as  a  pest.  Then  came  laws  to  stay  the 
onslaught ;  then  to,  protect  at  least  some  of  them,  for  they  were 
not  equal  to  the  attack.  The  remainder  are  still  under  the  ban 
of  the  producer,  because  they  eat  up  the  pasturage  and  raid  the 
crops  where  any  extent  of  country  remains  clothed  with  virgin 
scrub.  This  protects  them  to  some  extent ;  yet  the  settler's  axe 
is  fast  denuding  all  their  haunts,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  quite  a 
number  of  the  marsupial  family— especially  the  useful  kangaroo- 
will  be  practically  extinct.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  emu, 
the  beautiful  lyre  bird — which  was,  however,  never  plentiful,  and 
always  admired  for  its  unparalleled  beauty — and  the  native  bear. 

In  the  place  of  these  animals  and  birds  have  come  the  ubiquitous 
rabbit  and  the  sparrow  and  other  invaders  from  other  countries, 
all  of  which  cannot  now  be  controlled  in  any  way.  Bunny  has 
taken  charge  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  best  pastoral 
country,  and  all  efforts  so  far  to  restrain  his  aggression  have  been 
futile.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  pest  was  hopeless  in  every 
aspect,  but  he  has  now  been  commercialised  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  millions  of  money  annually,  thus  giving  employment  to 
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thousands  of  people  as  trappers  and  exporters.  While  the  return 
is  a  poor  compensation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  jaded 
pastoralist  and  farmer,  the  case  has  a  redeeming  feature  non- 
existent in  regard  to  the  sparrow,  although  the  latter's  character 
for  evil  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the  rabbit. 

Many  imported  shrub  and  weed  pests  have  also  put  in  a  strong 
claim  to  supersede  the  native  grasses  and  herbs.  In  some 
instances  the  contest  has  gone  against  the  indigenous.  This 
would  be  the  position  in  all  cases  if  the  man  on  the  land  did  not 
wage  war  against  the  foreigner.  One  may  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  through  Australia  and  see  every  here  and  there  great  tracts 
given  over  to  the  imported  pests.  The  native  scrub  the  settler 
could  conquer,  but  the  importations  come  along  and  often  put 
up  a  victory  for  the  vegetable  world.  The  majority  of  these 
curses  were  introduced  as  coddled  plants  in  pots  or  for  hedge 
purposes. 

In  Eastern  Australia  there  are  at  least  five  million  acres  of  land 
given  over  to  the  prickly  pear,  which  so  far  has  not  shown  one 
good  quality.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  introduced  as  a 
hedge  plant,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirable  if  its  operations 
could  be  confined.  But  it  has  unconquerable  ambitions  and  has 
reached  out  over  vast  areas.  It  thrives  in  all  sorts  of  soil.  There 
is  no  limit  to  its  capacity  as  a  grower.  It  will  hang  on  to  life  for 
incredible  periods,  and  even  if  a  leaf  is  left  on  a  bare  rock  it  will 
for  months  maintain  life  until  something  comes  along  and  shifts 
it  to  a  more  congenial  locality.  Where  it  has  the  best  hold  it 
stands  20  feet  high  in  a  solid  mass,  intertwining  itself  amongst 
the  shrubbery  and  encroaching  upon  the  wheel  marks  on  the 
roadway.  In  some  parts  of  Queensland  it  would  cost  two  and 
three  times  as  much  to  clear  it  as  the  land  would  be  worth  when 
denuded  of  its  present  impudent  occupier.  Chemists  have  been 
at  work  trying  solutions  which  could  be  cheaply  applied,  but  the 
pear  daily  moves  onward  and  outward  in  its  uninterrupted  march. 
Often  the  farmer  carelessly  watched  it  spread  in  his  paddock, 
promising  some  day  to  dig  it  out ;  but  at  last  he  found  his  task 
hopeless,  and  then  cursed  his  procrastination.  This  evil  is  one  of 
the  many  that  Australia  credits  to  the  plethora  of  land — its 
millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  territory — and  one  that  it  can 
never  solve  till  there  is  a  population  large  enough  to  profitably 
occupy  those  parts  where  the  pear  now  holds  sway. 

Just  as  this  pest  has  put  in  a  claim  for  a  large  slice  of  country 
so  has  the  pretty  shrub  plant  lantana,  the  hawthorn  bush,  the 
sweet  brier,  the  blackberry  bush,  the  Chinese  apple,  purple  top, 
and  Sida  retusa,  while  the  insidious  water-hyacinth  has  entered 
into  possession  of  many  of  the  coastal  river  reaches,  with 
promises  of  yet  entirely  controlling  hundreds  of  miles  of  important 
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waterways.  With  all  these  evils  there  is  nothing  indigenous 
that  has  a  chance  in  the  contest.  They  are  gradually  passing 
away  before  the  invaders. 

III. 
POPULATION    WANTED 

What  strikes  the  scientist  as  remarkable  is  the  fact  that, 
although  Australia  is  the  greatest  grass  country  on  earth,  and 
produces  all  manner  of  vegetable  pests  in  a  way  unprecedented  in 
countries  from  which  they  originally  came,  there  were  no  native 
flora  which  so  literally  over-ran  the  country  before  white  settle- 
ment. In  her  natural  state,  Australia's  primeval  bush  was 
beautifully  ordered.  There  were  the  treeless  plains  of  the  west, 
where  grasses  flourished  unrestrictedly,  here  and  there  split  up  by 
belts  of  scrub ;  the  open  forest  country  carrying  giant  timbers  and 
varied  pastures ;  the  scrub  lands  of  the  coast,  where  the  softwoods 
and  the  vines  revelled  together;  the  swamps  and  the  lagoons, 
fringed  with  shrubbery  of  olive  green.  There  was  no  confusion. 
But  when  the  white  men  came  they  brought  with  them  chaos  as 
well  as  industry.  This  result  was,  of  course,  inescapable,  since 
the  productivity  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  importations  was 
unknown.  Quite  a  number  of  people  in  Australia  are  wise  after 
the  event.  But  their  wisdom  is  of  little  avail  in  now  supplying  a 
remedy. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  eradication  is  a  population 
•which  can  occupy  the  country  to  advantage.  These  imported 
pests,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  extirpated,  can  at  least  be  kept 
in  check.  We  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — land — while  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  old  land  languish  for  the  want  of  it. 

J.  S.  DUNNET. 
SYDNEY. 
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WOMEN    OF    NEW   ZEALAND 

BY   MRS.    GROSSMANN 

NEW  ZEALAND  women  are  known  in  England  just  now  chiefly 
as  possessors  of  the  franchise,  and  one  of  the  first  questions  that 
is  asked  of  them,  when  they  disclose  their  birthplace,  is  what  effect 
enfranchisement  has  had.  The  direct  and  visible  political  effects 
have  been  less  than  the  indirect  social  influence,  which  is  still 
slowly  working  below  the  surface.  It  has  helped  to  raise  the 
general  position  of  women,  while  increasing  at  the  same  time 
their  sense  of  responsibility  and  their  self-respect. 

Enfranchisement,  however,  has  been  only  one  part  of  a  wide 
progressive  movement.  The  distinctive  feature  of  social  life  in 
the  Colony  is  a  tendency  towards  equalisation.  In  one  direction 
there  has  been  the  advance  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  another 
the  quieter  progress  of  women.  The  jone  movement  has  excited 
a  good  deal  of  comment  abroad  ;  the  other  has  been  scarcely  noticed 
except  in  connection  with  the  suffrage.  There  is  no  absolute 
equality  of  class  or  of  sex,  but  there  is  a  closer  approximation 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  their  comparative 
freedom  from  restrictions,  coupled  with  increased  responsibility, 
which  has  helped  to  make  the  character  of  New  Zealand  women. 

Apparently  it  is  not  given  to  all  critics  to  detect  new  varieties  of 
type,  and  the  older  authorities  on  the  colonies  as  a  rule  deny  that 
there  are  any  differences  between  the  Englishwoman  and  her 
colonial  sister.  Later  and  more  observant  critics  have  detected 
a  very  distinct  variation.  On  the  colonial  side  we  have  the 
following  summing-up : — 

The  colonial  girl  has  opinions,  initiative,  individuality ;  she  can  talk,  is 
interested  in  politics  and  in  sport,  is  self-reliant,  capable,  unafraid  of  conven- 
tions. The  English  girl  is  shocked  by  her  freedom  from  the  cant  of  false 
modesty,  but  the  colonial  girl  ....  grows  up  a  woman  strengthened  by  know- 
ledge ;  she  has  looked  squarely  at  evil  and  knows  the  slimy  thing  for  what  it 
is.  Her  English  sister  shudders  by,  with  "  innocent  "  eyes  downcast.  The 
colonial  girl  is  a  sturdy  mate  not  a  clinging  doll.* 


*  See  "  Insularity  of  the  English,"  by  A.  Adams,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 
April,  1906. 
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From  the  English  side,  one  of  our  latest  visitors  observes  :— 

There  was  a  difference  and  yet  there  wasn't.  People  are  open  and  do  not 
disguise  their  likes  and  dislikes.  .  .  Amongst  the  women  this  was  particularly 
noticeable.  The  men  and  women  are  on  a  much  more  friendly  footing  than  in 
England.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  possible  to  have  girl  friends  as  safely  as  men. 
Colonial  girls  are  splendid  fellows ;  they  are  strong  and  healthy  and  not  given 
to  nerves  and  hysterics.  .  .  .  The  New  Zealand  girl  understands  men.  She 
requires  plenty  of  freedom.  She  is  not  superficial,  nor  merely  "  manly,"  for 
she  reads  much,  thinks  deeply,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  She  is  no  mean  politician,  and  can  argue  without  getting  cross.  She 
has  feelings  deep  and  strong.  She  is  a  type  of  woman  that  evolution  has 
created  and  environment  has  formed.  She  is  the  woman  who  had  to  come.* 

In  the  best  critical  study  ever  yet  written  on  the  subject,  M. 
Siegfried  devotes  one  section  of  his  book,  'La  Democratic  en 
Nouvelle  Zelande,'  to  the  exceptional  position  held  by  our 
political  women,  and  he  truly  says  of  them  that  in  some  respects 
they  are  more  like  continentals.  They  have  the  continental 
idealism  and  tinge  of  enthusiasm.  Assuredly  foreigners  will  not 
find  amongst  them  the  commonly  accepted  conventional  type 
of  Englishwoman.  Of  course,  there  are  always  numbers  of 
people  who  do  not  correspond  to  any  abstract  national  type.  It 
is  particularly  hard  to  generalise  about  New  Zealanders.  Those 
who  belong  to  what  is  specifically  known  as  "  society,"  closely 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Country  in  manner  and 
character,  and  they  spend  part  of  their  time  abroad ;  yet  even 
they  have  some  share  in  the  free  unconventional  spirit  of  the 
New  World. 

Besides  differences  of  class,  there  are  marked  local  peculi- 
arities and  strong  isolated  individualities  that  defy  classifi- 
cation. The  absence  of  hereditary  distinctions,  the  democratic 
spirit,  the  number  of  centres,  the  lack  of  easy  communication 
between  the  various  towns  and  districts,  the  growth  of  local 
interests,  the  sparsely-scattered  population — all  these  causes  have 
developed  the  same  almost  excessive  individuality  that  character- 
ised the  ancient  Hellenes  and  is  still  evident  amongst  their 
descendants.  Like  ancient  Greece  we  have  no  one  capital ;  for 
Wellington  is  only  the  seat  of  Government  and  in  many  other 
respects  is  less  important  than  Auckland  (the  largest  city),  or 
Christchurch,  or  Dunedin.  Each  of  the  four  centres  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  The  sub-tropic  climate  and  open-air  attractions  of 
Auckland,  suggestive  rather  of  Italy  than  of  Britain,  develop  a  more 
pleasure-loving  indolent  turn  of  mind,  and  the  women  there  are 
much  less  progressive  than  in  the  south.  The  women  of  Christ- 
church  hold  undisputed  supremacy  in  intellect,  energy  and  enter- 

*  '  Adrift  in  New  Zealand,'  by  Way  Elkington. 
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prise.  This  little  city  is  divided  into  two  camps,  the  one  of 
inherited  conservatism  and  clericalism,  the  other  of  extreme  but 
orderly  Radicalism  and  modernity.  All  these  variations  help  to 
explain  why  the  appearance  of  one  definite  consistent  type  has 
been  checked.  Australians  have  their  characteristics  much  more 
accentuated,  and  their  national  consciousness  more  developed. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  climate,  the  insular  conditions,  and 
even  the  scenery  are  less  eccentric  and  violently  un-British  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  Australia. 

Yet  through  all  local  differences  there  is  slowly  emerging  a 
general  type  of  womanhood.  Atmosphere,  climate  and  mode  of 
living  are  forming  and  colouring  it.  The  Maorilander  is  far 
closer  to  nature  than  her  English  sister  is.  Much  of  her  life  is 
spent  in  the  open  air.  In  her  holidays  she  goes  mountaineering, 
camping-out,  and  exploring  in  virgin  forests  and  by  lonely  shores. 
Quite  unconsciously  she  leads  the  really  simple  life,  and  her  own 
mind  becomes  more  simple  and  primitive.  Her  impulses  and 
emotions  are  as  spontaneous  and  unpremeditated  as  winds  and 
waves.  She  responds  to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment  and 
expresses  her  feelings  as  they  come.  Nature-worship  is  an 
unaffected  passion  with  her.  Wordsworth  would  have  sung  her 
praises.  The  long  ranges  and  the  high  peaks  with  their  far- 
reaching  views,  the  transparent  air  and  undimmed  sunshine, 
the  wide  stretch  of  tussock  plains  limited  only  by  snow-topped 
Alps  and  blue  sky,  the  expanse  of  a  shoreless  ocean,  the  long 
sweep  of  waves  across  clean  sands — these  surroundings  must 
produce  a  different  kind  of  imagination  and  temperament  from 
those  which  grow  to  maturity  amongst  city  walls  and  streets  or 
historic  houses,  smooth  lawns  and  carefully-tended  parks  and 
flower-beds. 

There  is  something  of  the  difference  between  the  New 
Zealander  and  the  Englishwoman  that  there  is  between  a 
luxuriant  forest  and  a  well-kept  garden.  The  Englishwoman 
never  loses  a  certain  manner  and  style ;  they  have  become  a 
second  nature  with  her,  but  second  nature  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  first  nature.  The  New  Zealander  is  more  primitive  and 
has  more  heights  and  depths  and  more  moods,  more  variety  and 
less  uniformity  of  temperament.  She  unites  an  optimistic 
Utopianism  and  a  light  heart  with  a  singularly  contrasted 
melancholy  and  sense  of  tragedy.  The  same  combination  is 
found  in  a  still  more  vivid  aspect  amongst  the  native  race.  One 
of  the  best  living  authorities  on  Maori  lore,  Mr.  James  Cowan, 
of  the  Government  Tourist  Department,  in  an  account  of  the 
songs  and  chants  of  the  natives,  dwells  especially  upon  the 
melancholy  note,  yet  these  people  enjoy  the  simplest  pleasures 
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with  the  abandon  of  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  tragic  sentiment 
found  amongst  colonials  was  commented  upon  by  a  literary  critic, 
who  had  been  reading  a  number  of  MSS.  from  New  Zealand. 
The  critic  found  in  them  signs  of  unusual  power,  but  asked  why 
we  indulged  in  so  much  gloom.  "  You  cannot  all  have  had  such 
terrible  lives,"  she  concluded. 

Perhaps   violent   tragedies   really  are  more  common  in   un- 
settled countries,   but  a  fact  that  tells   much   more   than   their 
frequency  is  that  they  are  more  deeply  felt  amongst  small  com- 
munities,   where    individual   characters   have   room   to   expand, 
than    amongst    crowds    where    one    event    soon    sweeps    away 
all  traces  of   what   has  gone  before.     Then,   too,   there  is   the 
influence    of    the    scenery,    magnificent    and    impressive,    but 
when   the   lovely   and   delicate   atmospheric   colours   and   lights 
are    withdrawn,  overpoweringly   gloomy,  rugged   and   desolate ; 
while  England,  outside  of  its  towns,  blooms  from  coast  to  coast 
like   one   well-watered   garden.      But   the    Maorilander's   tragic 
feeling  is   of   quite   a   different   texture   from    the    Australian's 
pessimism  and  persistent  presentation  of   the  horrible  and  the 
grotesque.     The   physical   desires   of   life   affect   the    Australian 
more  ;  there  is  something,  even  amongst  the  women  of  the  bush, 
intense  and  fierce,  a  desert  thirst,  in  love  or  hate  or  courage  or 
crime ;  they  are  realists,  and  have  grown  cynical  in  their  avoid- 
ance of  superfluous  sentiment.      The  Maorilander  never  loses  a 
sense  of  beauty,  a  touch  of  idealism  and  spirituality ;  a  softness 
and  luxuriance  of  feeling  and  fancy  which  seem  inspired  by  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  her  country.     Hers  is  the  imaginative 
gloom    of    the    idealist.      The    "  sea- witch "    heroine    of    Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed's  last  novel  ('  The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian '),  and  the 
savage  she-devil  of  Mrs.  Baynton's  '  Human  Toll '  could  never 
have  been  located  in  the  Island  Colony,  while  the  devoted  heroines 
of  Mrs.   Baker   ('  Alien '),  could  never  have  grown  up  on   the 
Australian  continent. 

The  New  Zealander  is  not  English,  but  British ;  in  a  country 
founded  by  both  English  and  Scotch  without  any  predominant 
partnership  of  one  over  the  other,  she  is  the  result  of  a  more 
complete  fusion  than  has  taken  place  within  the  kingdom.  High- 
land blood  especially  tells.  The  New  Zealander  is  more  emotional 
than  the  Englishwoman,  and  less  patient.  She  has  "  the 
indignant  spirit  of  the  north ;  "  there  is  a  spark  of  fire  in  her 
and  it  burns  up  against  personal  or  public  wrong.  Yet 
though  she  resents,  she  is  not  petty  or  spiteful  in  her  resentment. 
A  dash  of  Celtic  romance  and  fancy  displays  itself  in  her  imperfect 
literary  efforts  ;  her  sadness  and  her  lightness  of  heart  are  not 
altogether  native  but  partly  Celtic,  and  her  desire  for  education 
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and  her  interest  in  theories  are  partly  derived  from  Scotch 
ancestry. 

Amongst  the  indigenous  types  of  colonials  outside  of  society, 
English  conventionality  has  almost  disappeared  ;  and  New  Zea- 
land has  supplied  several  Daisy  Millers  to  the  Old  World. 
Especially  when  she  goes  abroad,  the  colonial  revels  in  a  kind  of 
innocent  Bohemianism  that  often  exposes  her  to  misconstruction. 
Confident  that  she  can  take  care  of  herself  in  any  circumstances, 
at  any  age  after  her  twenty-first  year,  she  will  travel  alone  all  over 
the  world  and  bachelorise  in  risky  neighbourhoods  of  London  and 
Paris  without  the  least  intentional  bravado,  merely  because  she 
is  unsuspicious,  fearless  and  interested  in  everything.  But  unlike 
the  American  girl,  she  does  not  care  about  the  most  innocent 
flirtations ;  it  is  not  homage  and  flattery  that  she  wants  from 
men,  but  kindness  and  friendship;  she  likes  being  treated  on 
equal  terms,  not  as  if  she  were  a  man,  but  as  a  person  of  another 
sex  equal  in  worth  to  a  man,  not  identical  in  nature.  She  has 
serious  views  about  love  and  marriage  ;  she  enjoys  the  society  of 
men,  but  "  without  any  nonsense,"  to  borrow  her  own  phrase. 
English  people  may  sometimes  miss  in  her  the  reserve  of  feeling 
and  expression  found  in  their  own  countrywomen ;  many  topics 
forbidden  in  England  are  frankly  discussed  in  the  colony,  although 
not  at  inappropriate  places  nor  in  public.  Amongst  advanced 
colonial  women  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Americanism.  They 
read  more  American  publications  than  the  English  do ;  they  quote 
authorities  not  recognised  in  Europe,  discuss  American  ideas  and 
like  experimenting  with  them.  More  than  one  American  sect 
has  had  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  including  women  of 
some  culture  and  social  standing.  While  the  upper  class  of 
Englishwomen  shrink  from  any  innovations,  the  Antipodeans  are 
always  eager  to  hear  something  new. 

Yet  with  all  their  advanced  tendencies,  New  Zealand  women 
are  far  more  domestic  than  the  average  Londoner.  The 
combination  of  feminism  and  home-life  may  seem  strange  but 
there  are  many  causes  for  it.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  necessary 
antagonism  between  the  two.  Domesticity  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  wives  of  the  first  colonists,  those  grand  women  who  made 
homes  out  of  wooden  huts  in  the  wilderness.  That  type  has  not 
yet  died  out,  and  there  are  unknown  heroines  to-day  in  the  back 
country,  like  that  of  the  "  roadless  north  "  beyond  Auckland.  In 
the  early  daj^s  women  had  to  make  everything  themselves,  candles, 
soap,  yeast,  bread,  wine,  even  the  simpler  medicines  and  remedies  ; 
their  own  and  their  children's  dresses,  boys'  suits,  men's  shirts, 
the  family  vests,  socks  and  stockings.  They  washed  and  scrubbed 
and  cleaned ;  sometimes  they  had  to  chop  wood,  fetch  in  water 
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and  help  with  the  cows,  as  well  as  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
babies. 

A  friend  of  mine  descended  from  a  very  good  English 
family,  told  me  that  as  a  girl  she  used  to  walk  over  the  steep 
harbour  hills  to  meet  the  boat  from  Wellington  and  help  carry 
back  the  load  of  stores.  Even  to-day  ladies  in  New  Zealand  get 
much  less  outside  help  in  their  housework  than  they  do  in  older 
lands.  Especially  in  the  country,  a  colonial  makes  many 
things  that  a  Londoner  buys  ready-made.  In  the  towns  a  good 
dressmaker  often  goes  out  by  the  day  or  week  and  the  mistress 
of  the  house  sits  and  sews  with  her.  Throughout  the  colony, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  Scotch  districts,  the  colonial  is  an 
excellent  cook  and  prides  herself  on  her  puddings,  cakes,  scones 
and  preserves.  Like  the  housewives  of  Yorkshire,  she  likes  to 
provide  good  cheer.  Cookery  competitions  are  a  feature  at 
agricultural  shows  and  often  at  church  and  temperance  bazaars. 
The  baking  for  "At  Homes,"  evening  parties  and  those  large  picnics 
in  which  colonials  delight,  is  done  in  the  house  and  sometimes 
means  days  of  work.  When  a  Londoner  bakes — and  she  some- 
times will  persist  in  doing  it — one  can  only  reflect  what  a  mistake 
she  has  made  in  not  going  to  the  pastry-cook.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions.  There  are  north-country  housekeepers  in  London , 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  cooking  in  many  New  Zealand 
accommodation  houses  and  hotels  is  atrocious. 

The  New  Zealander's  other  tasks  are  more  numerous  and  varied 
than  the  Englishwoman's.  Often  she  does  odd  jobs  like  repairing 
and  upholstering  furniture  and  tinkering  her  kettle  and  saucepans. 
Those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  towns  will  sometimes  white- 
wash or  re-paper  their  own  walls  and  construct  comfortable  chairs, 
stools,  window-seats  and  couches  out  of  deal  boxes,  and  home- 
made cushions.  They  like  to  feel  that  they  can  do  anything  and 
everything,  and  never,  in  their  own  country,  are  ashamed  of  doing 
any  kind  of  work,  but  on  the  contrary  feel  it  a  reproach  to  have 
others  waiting  upon  them.  They  are  resourceful  and  versatile. 
The  few  servants  who  still  survive,  though  not  so  well  disciplined 
as  the  English,  are  much  better  all  round  and  do  not  require  to 
be  looked  after  nearly  so  much. 

There  are  practically  no  colonials  free  from  home  duties.  As 
the  sexes  are  about  equal  numerically,  there  is  no  large  class 
of  women  who  never  expect  to  be  married  and  who  put  the 
whole  of  their  energies  into  art,  literature,  music  or  medical 
practice  or  office  or  shop  work.  It  is  only  by  a  singular 
accident  that  anyone  remains  unmarried.  The  isolation  of 
hundreds,  indeed  thousands,  of  London  women  in  clubs, 
working  ladies'  homes,  and  similar  places  is  an  unfamiliar 
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and  not  altogether  agreeable  phenomenon  of  the  times ;  it 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  colony.  True,  there  are  one  or 
two  club-houses,  where  ladies  can  have  afternoon  tea,  but 
members  never  live  there,  and  in  reality  they  are  nothing  but 
fashionable  private  restaurants.  The  two  sexes  mix  freely  and 
are  not  afraid  of  each  other.  If  the  man  does  not  get  as  much 
reverence  as  in  England,  he  gets  more  comprehension  and  frank 
comradeship.  Then,  too,  the  society  round  of  duties  and  pleasures 
is  not  carried  to  anything  like  the  same  excess. 

One  hears  in  London  of  society  ladies  who  rarely  see  their 
own  children,  and  who  leave  them  from  infancy  entirely  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  nursemaids.  There  are  no  such  mothers 
in  New  Zealand.  We  do  not  even  send  older  children 
away  from  their  home  to  be  educated.  Boarding-schools  are 
very  few  and  far  between,  and  chiefly  used  as  conveniences  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  few  runholders ;  girls  are  scarcely 
ever  brought  up  in  boarding-schools  or  pensions,  and  boys  very 
rarely.  Colonial  ladies  whose  names  appear  in  the  lists  at  all  the 
official  functions,  club  or  private  balls,  "  At  Homes  "  and  garden 
parties,  manage  their  own  households  and  supervise  their  own 
nurses ;  in  fact,  they  sometimes  take  the  entire  charge  of  their 
children  upon  themselves.  So  strong  is  the  domestic  instinct 
that  some  of  the  well-known  feminists  suggested  that  women's 
higher  education  should  be  on  different  lines  from  men's  and 
should  include  such  subjects  as  hygiene  and  pedagogy. 

Others,  though  of  advanced  views,  steadily  opposed  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  from  fear  lest  the  children  should  suffer. 
The  discussion  on  this  difficult  problem  brought  out  the  fact 
that  when  married  women  do  leave  their  homes  and  take  up 
paid  employment,  there  is  generally  some  special  reason,  such  as 
the  claims  of  dependent  relatives,  mother,  or  younger  sisters  and 
brothers ;  or  the  insufficient  earnings  of  the  husband,  or,  more 
frequently  still,  the  husband's  habit  of  keeping  almost  all  his 
wages  to  himself  and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  with  insufficient 
means.  Still  the  opposition  was  strong  enough  to  make  many 
mothers  go  back  to  home  life.  This  was  really  the  origin  of  the 
advanced  woman's  claim  to  "  economic  independence,"  i.e.,  a 
legal  right  to  receive  some  fixed  proportion  (I  believe  it  is 
generally  stated  at  one-third)  of  the  husband's  earnings.  Com- 
menting upon  this  proposed  measure,  my  brother-in-law,  an  old 
Maoriland  journalist,  observes  :  "In  advocating  the  economic 
independence  of  women,  they  do  not  seek  to  separate,  or  to 
discriminate  between,  the  interests  of  man  and  wife,  but  to  get 
the  law  to  recognise  their  equality  as  economic  factors  in  the 
household  and  State.  This  is  already  done  by  men  with  a  logical 
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and  civilised  sense  of  justice ;  and  the  advanced  women  wish,  by 
means  of  the  law  and  public  opinion,  to  bring  social  usage  into 
general  line  with  the  principle."*  As  the  employment  of 
married  women  is  one  of  the  unsettled  points  in  the  labour 
problem,  this  attempt  at  settling  it  in  the  New  World  may  be 
of  some  interest. 

There  is  yet  another  fact  which  forces  New  Zealanders  to 
work  for  themselves,  and  that  is  the  scarcity  of  servants ;  in 
the  districts  remote  from  towns  it  is  becoming  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  them  at  any  wages.  Occasionally  Maoris 
and  half-castes  are  employed ;  they  are  very  unmethodical,  utterly 
undisciplined,  very  dirty,  but  very  faithful  and  affectionate. 
With  all  this  necessary  domesticity,  the  New  Zealander,  unlike 
the  small  class  of  Englishwomen  who  are  still  domestic,  does 
not  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  household.  Many  who  never 
think  of  themselves  as  advanced,  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
political  (or  more  correctly  speaking,  in  social)  questions ;  these 
matters  are  discussed  everywhere — on  trams,  in  trains,  at  after- 
noon teas  and  dinner-parties,  and  are  never  considered  inadmis- 
sible topics.  An  educated  New  Zealander  enjoys  lectures, 
debates,  and  still  more,  private  discussions  amongst  friends  or 
acquaintances.  Practically  all  colonials  are  unleisured,  and  yet, 
in  addition  to  their  public  and  private  work,  visiting  and  enter- 
taining go  on  much  more  extensively  than  is  the  case  in  England 
amongst  any  except  leisured  society. 

Where  women  have  great  vitality  all  these  multifarious 
duties  make  for  a  complete  all-round  development.  There  are 
some  very  fine  specimens  to  be  met  with  amongst  runholders' 
or  farmers'  daughters — capable,  healthy-minded  girls  who,  when 
out  of  doors,  ride,  drive,  explore,  and  when  indoors,  read  and 
work  with  equal  vigour ;  entertain  with  never-failing  hospitality, 
and  when  they  give  parties  cook  the  supper  and  decorate  the 
ball-room  themselves ;  staunch  friends,  kind  neighbours,  devoted 
wives  and  mothers. 

But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  picture.  If  the  fault  of  the 
Englishwoman  is  becoming  narrow  and  one-sided,  that  of  the 
New  Zealander  is  attempting  the  impossible  and  over-straining 
herself.  Not  content  with  superficiality,  she  over-works  and 
over-studies.  Sometimes  girls  who  have  given  extraordinary 
promise  of  talent  collapse  early  and  live  on  as  mere  wrecks 
of  themselves,  accomplishing  little  or  nothing.  Except  amongst 
the  mass  of  poorer  workers,  Englishwomen  take  things  more 
calmly,  and  even  in  London  rarely  exert  themselves  much. 
The  lives  of  married  women  in  the  back  settlements  are 
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often  insupportably  hard.  One  whom  I  talked  with  was  per- 
manently crippled  with  rheumatism,  yet  she  did  all  her  own 
housework,  including  the  washing ;  she  was  not  poverty-stricken, 
yet  none  of  her  neighbours  thought  her  circumstances  remarkable. 
There  is  often  no  rest  to  be  had  in  illness  or  in  old  age.  The 
work  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  with  few  holidays  or  none  at  all. 
The  morning  rises  upon  yesterday's  tasks,  and  the  night  closes 
and  leaves  something  still  undone.  There  are  no  State  regulations 
against  the  sweating  of  mothers — no  Domestic  Workers'  Union 
for  them.  They  sink  into  household  drudges,  dull,  patient,  and 
resigned,  mentally  inferior  not  only  to  the  men  but  to  their  own 
daughters.  They  have  no  outlook.  The  progress  of  women  has 
not  affected  them.  On  the  contrary  there  is  often  an  unconscious 
and  unintentional  return  to  more  barbarous  conditions,  and  the 
men,  though  in  their  own  way  attached  and  faithful,  treat  their 
wives  with  little  consideration  and  less  respect,  while  sentiment 
is  almost  unknown.  Yet  these  women  of  the  lonely  bush  and 
mountains  have  their  redeeming  virtues.  There  is  nothing  in 
London  so  human  as  their  hospitality  towards  strangers  and 
their  kindness  towards  neighbours  in  trouble.  They  are  so 
absolutely  disinterested;  there  is  no  thought  of  payment,  no 
taint  of  charity;  it  is  all  pure  sympathy.  While  all  goes  well 
they  will  slander  each  other,  and  even  do  each  other  injuries. 
But  when  trouble  comes  they  are  transformed  from  gossips  into 
devoted  sisters  and  ministering  angels.  They  will  leave  their 
own  housework  to  do  that  of  their  neighbours,  share  their  own 
food,  nurse  the  sick  and  dying,  and  comfort  the  bereaved.  When 
the  crisis  is  over  they  begin  gossiping  and  slandering  again  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  They  are  like  children  of  one  family, 
intensely  interested  in  each  other,  for  good  or  for  bad. 

It  is  always  upon  the  mothers  that  the  heaviest  burdens  fall. 
The  young  colonial  girl  is  vivacious  and  charming,  lovable  and 
capable ;  she  is  good-hearted  and  well-intentioned,  but  she  has 
never  been  trained  as  the  English  girl  is  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
others,  consequently  she  is  not  so  steadily  unselfish  and  con- 
siderate. When  she  is  in  the  mood  she  works  well,  but  when  it 
suits  her  she  leaves  work  entirely  to  her  mother  or  mistress,  and 
she  indignantly  resents  any  claims  that  interfere  with  her  own 
pleasure  or  career.  She  can  rise  heroically  to  a  great  occasion ; 
she  will  sometimes  make  voluntary  sacrifices,  but  they  are 
favours  done  on  impulse,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty.  She  is  over- 
indulged and  spoiled.  "  Youth  is  the  season  for  pleasure  "  is  the 
common  view  of  her  elders,  and  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  amusements  of  young  people  must  come  before  every  other 
Consideration.  It  is  often  more  to  her  daughter  than  to  her 
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husband  that  the  mother  is  sacrificed.  Indeed  the  father  himself 
is  frequently  offered  up  on  the  same  altar  of  all-conquering,  irre- 
sponsible youth.  Yet  when  the  girl  marries,  even  if  she  has  been 
leading  a  life  of  mere  gaiety  or  of  study  beforehand,  she  settles 
down  to  her  own  turn  of  sacrifice,  and  makes  a  capable  manager 
and  a  devoted  and  unselfish  mother.  The  fault  has  been  rather 
with  the  theory  of  indulgence  than  with  the  young  girl  herself. 

In  all  things  the  Englishwoman  specialises ;  the  colonial  must 
be  many-sided.  Sometimes  the  balance  of  advantages  lies  with 
the  one  side,  sometimes  with  the  other.  In  university  education 
one  difference  that  struck  me  most  forcibly,  while  visiting 
Newnham  and  Girton,  was  that  the  Tripos  candidates  study  one 
subject  alone  during  the  whole  of  their  course.  Undoubtedly 
the  Cambridge  girl  has  a  much  better  chance  of  mastering  her 
one  subject.  Yet  there  seems  something  wrong  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  scholar  who  has  no  acquaintance  with  any  foreign 
literature  or  even  with  the  classics  of  her  own  country,  has  only 
a  schoolgirl's  smattering  of  Latin,  has  not  read  a  line  of  Greek, 
and  is  immediately  silent  and  "out  of  it"  if  any  branch  of 
knowledge  except  her  special  study  is  touched  on.  We  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  confess  nothing 
that  was  not  either  literary  or  historical  ever  remained  in  my 
mind.  Mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy  all 
speedily  vanished  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind. 

As  in  education,  so  it  is  in  any  professional  career.  In  art, 
literature,  journalism,  the  Englishwoman  chooses  one  pursuit  and 
excludes  everything  else.  Here  she  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  colonial,  and  accomplishes  far  more ;  her  productions  are  not 
rough,  imperfect  sketches  and  impressions,  but  elaborate  works 
of  art,  completed  and  polished  at  leisure.  Even  the  Australians, 
with  their  two  large  capitals,  have  made  much  further  progress 
towards  a  national  art  and  literature  than  the  New  Zealanders, 
for  these  are  absorbing  pursuits,  and  life  in  large  cities  always 
gives  more  chances  of  specialisation.  One  and  all  of  my  literary 
friends  in  New  Zealand  have  the  same  tale  to  tell  of  lack  of  time 
and  opportunities  for  perfecting  themselves  in  their  vocation. 

Perhaps  artistic  expression  is  only  postponed  and  will  be  the 
fuller  when  it  does  come.  There  are  evidences  of  imaginative 
power,  "  alive  with  possibilities,"  as  the  Lyceum  judges  said,  but 
as  yet  working  itself  out  imperfectly  and  shapelessly.  Meanwhile 
in  the  more  practical  sphere,  New  Zealand  is  developing  a  large 
and  free  type  of  womanhood,  which  is  more  and  more  differ- 
entiating itself  from  unmixed  English  or  unmixed  Scotch.  The 
type  is  fundamentally  British,  but  distinguished  by  unconvention- 
ality,  versatility,  and  independence.  The  women  who  have 
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grown  up  in  the  outdoor  surroundings  and  the  free  atmosphere 
of  the  New  World  look  upon  life  with  open  eyes  and  ever-fresh 
interest.  They  have  healthy  instincts  and  high  purposes,  are 
practical  and  domestic  by  necessity  even  more  than  by  choice. 
They  pride  themselves  upon  never  being  unequal  to  circumstances. 
Their  great  fault  is  trying  to  compass  too  much ;  their  distinctive 
merit  is  combining  a  sincere  interest  in  the  State  with  a  profound 
regard  for  the  home. 

EDITH  SEAELE  GEOSSMANN, 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

AFTER  the  recent  severe  collapse  in  Stock  Exchange  prices, 
many  investment  securities  of  all  kinds  stand  at  an  unprecedentedly 
low  level,  and  the  investor  who  can  afford  to  hold  on  to  the  stocks 
he  buys  again  has  excellent  opportunities  of  picking  up  bargains. 
It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  securities  tabulated  here  there  are 
interest  yields  higher  in  many  cases  than  have  rarely  before  been 
obtainable  for  colonial  investments  of  the  highest  class. 

The  baneful  influence  of  Wall  Street  has  quite  overshadowed 
the  Canadian  railway  results  as  a  market  factor,  although  they 
tell  the  usual  tale  of  wonderful  industrial  progress  in  the 
Dominion,  coupled  with  a  commendably  conservative  financial 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  directors. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  surplus  from  the 
railway  for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  despite  the  large 
extra  expenses  involved  by  the  prolonged  winter  and  the  shortage 
of  fuel,  amounted  to  $18,376,000,  showing  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  $2,364,000  over  the  preceding  year's  surplus.  After  pay- 
ment of  the  preference  dividend  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock  (apart  from  the  1  per  cent,  payable  exclusively  from  the 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J  %  Stock  (t)      ... 

62,368,879 

1931 

97J 

3V« 

Quarterly. 

3O/                                       /A\ 
7o      n      W      ... 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

85£ 
71 

H 

3* 

» 

3i  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3    %      „          „     1896-7 

*  * 

(a) 
1916 

98| 
81 

Si 
8ii 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.                     ... 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

811 

148 
88$ 

31 
3}  5 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3  J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 
*4 
6 

100 
100 

100 

102* 
108£ 

151 

li 

m 

East  Indian  Def.  ann,  cap.  g,  4%  +  j\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,187,051 

5tf 

100 

109£ 

5| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  8  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,862,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

B} 

? 

100 
100 
100 

124 
121 
81* 

4 

311 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  \  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)     . 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 

i* 

5 

4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

110* 
106J 
100* 
106 
100 

IO.«r*S 
5  lOfeO  HS  <-fH  HH  3*i 
COCO  CO  rH  TH 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

500,000 

4J 

100 

97 

4f 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  6  %  stock     . 
Do.  8£  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     .     .          . 

2,000,000 
1,077,400 
400,000 
379,580 

5 

? 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

115 
86* 
1424 
105J 

£ 

*f 

3§ 

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  .          .          ... 

425,000 
1,000  000 

4 

71 

100 
100 

121 
102* 

I 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  8J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195  600 

6 

4 

100 
100 

101*, 
105£ 

4 

31 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar,  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

*l 

i4 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

124£ 
86J 

994 

ios| 

?» 

5 

4J> 

BANKS, 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

56 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

43} 

3JH 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

interest  on  the  proceeds  of  land  sales)  there  is  an  undivided 
surplus  of  $9,339,000,  or  $1,071,000  more  than  a  year  ago.  In 
fact,  without  entrenching  on  the  carry-forward  the  board  could 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  13J  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock 
out  of  last  year's  earnings  of  the  railway  alone. 

When  the  Grand  Trunk  dividend  statement  was  published,  it 
was  not  entirely  the  fault  of  Wall  Street  that  prices  went  down 
instead  of  up.  The  appropriation  out  of  the  half-year's  profits 
of  as  much  as  £40,000  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  pension  fund 
quite  upset  the  calculations  of  the  market,  although  on  calm 
consideration  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  announce- 
ment was  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  so  generally  realised  as 
it  ought  to  be  that  in  dealing  with  a  railway  which  has  not  yet 
paid  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  stock  the  directors  are  adopting 
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the  wise  policy  of  conserving  the  resources  of  the  company  while 
it  is  enjoying  the  present  rapid  rate  of  progress.  Not  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  this  progress  being  continued  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate  in  the  future,  but  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  board  to 
place  the  company  on  a  firm  financial  basis  by  utilising  present 
advantages  rather  than  by  relying  on  future  prosperity  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  doubtless  in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  the 
directors  have  decided  to  preserve  for  the  pension  fund  practically 
all  the  increased  profits  earned  in  the  first  half-year  of  the  year 
after  paying  the  full  dividend  on  the  Second  Preference  Stock, 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-)]  Guaran- 
colonial/  1    teed  by 
4%    „         j     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J  Britain. 

1,700,000  !       1913 

104 

3T7g 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,053,721)         Q0 
4,389,415/       iyiu 

/  102 
\  102 

—    \ 
__     | 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300     1909-34 

lOOi 

— 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
96 

8# 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%      „              „     W 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITIBH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

H 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs,     ., 

205,000 

1928 

101 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3*i 

1  Jan.-  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed  .     .   -* 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

** 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

104 

3| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3|  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 

473,474 

1923 
drawings 

100 
93 

4 
3| 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con,  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

93 

4 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4.  i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

99 

^  A 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

105 

*$ 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

1,216,800 

6 

$100 

167J 

3T9* 

Do,  4  %  Preference  .... 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

104 

sit 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106 

*A 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£21,104,203 

4 

107 

m 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

25| 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

1204 

H 

Do.  5%  2nd       ,  

£2,530,000 

5 

U1J 

*& 

Do.  4  %  3rd       ,  

£7,168,055 

2 

68fc 

2$ 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£8,129,315 

4 

101 

818 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb,  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

131 

^  if 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

106 

3f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

248 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

73 

*& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

&Y1& 

a 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

46s,  per  sh. 

1 

36 

6| 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

82J 

5i 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

50,000 

»i 

5 

A 

6* 

Do.  new    ...          ... 

25,000 

7* 

3 

gl 

6| 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£400,000 

6* 

Stock 

129£ 

8 

H 

Railway  /Pref. 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

112 

*A 

16 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title, 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

92 

31 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

81* 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  a/ 
/o             II                    It 

480,682 

1935 

104 

3f 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

leaving  the  Third  Preference  dividend  for  the  full  year  to  depend 
on  the  profits  of  the  current  half. 

Even  Australian  Government  securities,  which,  during  recent 
months  have  maintained  a  firm  tone,  were  unable  to  escape  the 
effects  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  utter  depression.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  they  have  suffered  to  any  great  extent ; 
except  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  the  floating  supplies  of  stock 
are  somewhat  large,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  great 
pressure  to  sell,  and  in  comparison  with  most  other  gilt-edged 
securities  the  declines  in  price  have  been  but  moderate.  Since  so 
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many  of  the  Australian  Government  issues  became  available  as 
trustee  investments  they  are  probably  better  held  than  formerly, 
and  are  less  dependent  upon  London  market  conditions.  The 
prevailing  depression  has  not  extended  to  Australian  industrial 
and  banking  securities  which,  generally  speaking,  keep  remarkably 
firm  with,  in  some  instances,  actually  enhanced  prices. 

Sir  William  Lyne,  who  has  succeeded  Sir  John  Forrest  as 
Commonwealth  Treasurer,  has  delivered  his  Budget  statement, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  had  ample  justification  for  his 
assertion  that  Australia's  prosperity  had  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  proof  thereof  he  contrasted  the  oversea  trade 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

106i 

8A 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

34%      .1              „      4 
3%        „              „     (t) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

99 

87J 

3f 

dj 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

102 

3^B 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

104i 

3T^ 

3*Q%       „         1889(<) 
*  %         M               « 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

98£ 
101 

si 
3ii 

1  Jan,  -1  Joiy, 

3  %         „         (t)  .     . 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

87 

3| 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

SH 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%      „             „    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

105i 
98 

% 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „             „    (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

85£ 

3Ji 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 



1  Jan,—  1  July, 

A       O/ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  .' 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 
103J 

f 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3J%      „              „    (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

99 

8? 

3%        „              „    (*) 

839,500 

1916-26J 

86 

3^8 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%        „             „    (*) 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

86 

3T7ff 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed  . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%      „          (t)  .     . 
8%        „          It)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

98 
85 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „          0)        . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

86 

3T7B 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3J  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

98 

8ti 

( 

±%        „           „     (t) 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

w 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %  .                     .  (t) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

QQ 

36 

oo 

g1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       .  J 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

101 
101 

^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.    .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

100 

4 

Melbourne        Trams'! 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-19 

101 

100 

4§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

1 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40,000 

1* 
? 

12 

5 
100 
100 

40 

«i 

98 
100 

102 

?•• 

4-tt 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43^ 
60* 
98 
7f 
100 
6 

* 

jft 

5 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb,  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Do.  4%           „                               .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,212,412 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

107 
100 

m 

{* 
k 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

9U 

*A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     .  , 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Gum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 

ia| 

5 

214 

20 
1 
10 

73* 
56J 

9| 

* 

5& 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  °/  Debs.  1918  22-24 

£560,000 
£250  000 

5 
4A 

100 
100 

101 
101 

4Jk 

«2 

returns  of  1900  with  those  of  1906.  In  the  former  year  the 
imports  amounted  in  value  to  £41,388,030,  and  exports  to 
£45,956,882,  whereas  in  1906  the  figures  were  respectively 
£44,729,506  and  £69,737,763.  The  total  external  trade  for  1906 
showed  an  increase  of  £19,279,503  on  the  previous  year.  Besides 
this  there  had  been  large  increases  in  the  deposits  in  the  States 
Savings  Banks  and  in  the  railway  returns.  The  Commonwealth 
revenue  for  the  past  financial  year  was  the  best  yet  recorded,  the 
increase  over  the  previous  year  being  nearly  a  million  sterling  ;  of 
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this  increase,  thanks  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  trade,  no  less 
than  £649,000  was  contributed  by  the  customs  duties.  The 
amount  returned  to  the  States  was  £7,894,840,  or  £805,000  more 
than  the  proportion  strictly  due  under  the  Braddon  clause  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  The  Treasurer  pointed  out  .that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  States  had  received 
over  £5,500,000  which  might  legally  have  been  expended  by  the 
Commonwealth . 

As  regards  the  current  year,  the  Treasurer  anticipated  that 
the  revenue  would  be  buoyant  and  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  the  increased  customs  duties  under  the  new  tariff  which  is 
now  in  operation.  The  total  revenue  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
£13,745,000  which,  if  realised,  will  exceed  last  year's  by  £912,000. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  a  large  increase  in  the  estimated 
expenditure,  which  is  put  down  at  £5,967,992  as  compared  with 
an  actual  expenditure  of  £4,987,300  in  the  past  year.  The 
extent  of  the  added  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new  customs 
duties  is  expected  by  Sir  W.  Lyne  to  reach  £800,000,  but  this 
estimate  must  be  somewhat  speculative,  as  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  effect  the  altered  tariff  will  have  on  the  course  of  trade. 
Most  of  the  duties  show  a  very  heavy  increase  and,  while  a 
substantial  preference  is  given  ,to  Great  Britain  as  against  the 
foreigner,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  principal  object  of  the  tariff 
is  to  protect  Australian  industries  against  both  British  and 
foreign  imports.  The  customs  and  excise  receipts  for  July  were 
£1,245,871,  as  compared  with  £859,089  in  July  1906,  the  increase 
being  attributable  in  great  measure  to  withdrawals  from  bond  in 
anticipation  of  the  increased  duties. 

To  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  the  report 
of  their  institution  for  the  year  to  31st  March  must  be  extremely 
gratifying.  Not  only  does  it  bear  ample  evidence  of  prosperity 
and  progress,  but  the  shareholders  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  whole  of  the  handsome  profits  are  available  for 
their  benefit  free  of  statutory  restriction.  These  profits  have 
again  shown  considerable  expansion;  the  total  of  £350,880 — 
after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  annual  donation  to 
provident  fund  and  bonus  to  staff — being  £20,500  in  excess  of  the 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

4. 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%  Stock  (t).     .     . 

29,150,302 
9,019,249 

1929 
1940 

106 
99 

3 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,658,050 

1945 

87 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

4A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4£8 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10 

— 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  $  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age  Loan      .     .     . 

|    200,000 

1926 

118$ 

^ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

812,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

113$ 

4*5 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  f 

800,000 

1920 

107 

k 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z. 
£7$  Shares  £2$  paid 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

SJ 

6« 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr. 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     . 

200,000 

19Q9 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

442,600 

1934 

107 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

111 

5£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4.1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

previous  year's  earnings.  After  payment  of  £40,000  interest  on 
the  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock,  and  allocation  of  £16,000  in 
reduction  of  premises  account,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
£294,880  which  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows :  dividend  on 
preference  shares  £37,500,  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  £50,000, 
transfer  to  reserve  fund  £168,705,  special  grant  to  officer's  provident 
fund  £7,000,  and  balance  carried  forward  £31,675.  The  reserve 
fund,  with  the  above  addition,  stands  at  £250,000. 

Durban  has  been  one  of  the  few  Colonial  municipalities  to 
tempt  fortune  in  the  new  issue  market  during  the  past  month, 
offering  £300,000  of  4  per  cent,  stock  at  95.  The  proceeds 
were  required  for  a  varied  assortment  of  public  improvements, 
comprising  electric  tramways,  electric  lighting  and  motive  power, 
water  supply  and  drainage  and  town  hall  buildings.  Seeing  that 
last  year  all  but  £15,300  of  a  total  interest  charge  of  £93,900 
was  provided  by  the  profits  on  the  various  remunerative  under- 
takings of  the  municipality  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  town's 
loans  have  been  arranged  on  an  excessive  scale. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  miners'  "  strike  "  broke  out  the 
Transvaal  gold  output  return  for  July  showed  an  increase  on  the 
month  which  was  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  thirty-one  days  in  the  period  as  against  thirty  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month 
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by  month  for  several  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the 
war  commenced  : 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March    .     . 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April.     .     . 
May  .     ,     . 

2,281,110 

2,227,838 

1,865,785 
1,959,062 

1,695,550 
1,768,734 

1,299,576 
1,335,826 

967,936 
994,505 

1,639,340 
1,658,268 

June  .      .     . 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  .     . 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August   . 

— 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September 

— 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  . 



2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

1,208,669 

| 

November 



2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

fl,028,057 

December 

— 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

1 

Total*    . 

15,595,303 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 

No  such  encouraging  increase  was  shown,  however,  by  the 
native  labour  return,  which  still  fails  to  give  any  indication  of 
the  returning  Chinese  being  replaced  by  fresh  natives.  During 
July  the  wastage  of  Kaffirs  exceeded  the  fresh  recruits  by  194,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  monthly  labour 
returns  for  two  years  past. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

July       .  1905 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  .      „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

6,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April           „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June           „ 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August        „ 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2.458 

76,  035  f 

53,134 

November  „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December   ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March         „ 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .      „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669+ 

53,409 

June      .      „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July      .      „ 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  OOLONY. 

4J%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (*). 
4  %  1886 
8*  %  1886      „        (t). 
3^1886        „        (t). 

£ 
690,000 
3,  733,  195  < 
9,997,566 

14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-431 

102 

105 
103 
95 

82 

& 

all 

if! 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

3/TJ/ 
2/0            II                             • 
Q  o/ 

o  ^         ii            • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-491 

104 
109 
96 

82 

a 
I 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

92 

& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

•f  Yield  calculated  on  lator  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

663,000 

1954 

92 

4§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,650 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,850,000 

1951-3 

95$ 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

88 
93 

| 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

890,000 

1964 

96 

4* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

91 

Ml 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  suffered  some  decrease  during  July, 
but  the  month's  production  was  still  the  highest  ever  recorded 
apart  from  June's  "  record  "  return.  The  figures  of  the  monthly 
returns  for  several  years  past  are  given  in  this  table  : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 
May. 

49,772 
52,668 

42,423 
46,729 

33,268 
31,332 

17,862 
19,424 

20,727 
22,137 

17,559 
19,698 

14,998 
14,469 

5,456 
6,554 

June 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

— 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

— 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

83,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

346,046 

561,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

100|,1 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

JfcraiU 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

up. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

744 

6H 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  Afrioan\ 
Rep  4  7  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

•      2 

95 

1  6 

*& 

Rhodesia  Rlys,  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

83 

6 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,861,000 

5 

100 

89i 

BA 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  ...           .     . 

80,000 
160,000 

6 
10* 

5 
61 

H 

8i 

6f 

7fg 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

4 

s| 

10™ 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

io| 

4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

67$ 

4 

Ohlsson'a  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

22* 

5 

7 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

22 

1 

1* 

nH 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

1& 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

97 

5i 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

8 

5 

51 

8 

?* 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 

5 

10 

7 

12 

•i 

8 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 

Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  8J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

32 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

86 

3§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

-1,485,733 

1918-43t 

99£ 

8A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%ins.(0      .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

95 

m 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    8%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

96 

S& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-541 

97 

H 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

BJ 

15Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0..     . 

600,000 

1922-441 

85 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£80 

5| 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

In  view  of  the  growing  activity  in  the  shares  of  the  rubber 
companies,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  recent  issue  of  bonds 
of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  a  considerable  portion  of 
whose  territory  has  lately  been  appropriated  for  rubber  cultivation. 
The  company  has  a  paid-up  share  capital  of  £903,687,  while  its 
5  per  cent,  debentures  and  bonds,  including  the  recent  issue, 
amount  to  £475,300.  These  bonds  have  a  first  charge  on  the 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,724,300 

3 

100 

97 

3 

„        Unified  Debt        .     . 

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

101 

3i| 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20} 

Bank  of  Egypt      .           

40,000 

16 

12* 

34 

g7 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

1 

4* 
V* 

it               ii               ii      Bonds    . 

£2,500,000 

3i 

100 

86* 

4 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

net  proceeds  of  the  company's  land  sales  which  are  annually 
applied  to  paying  off  bonds  at  105  per  cent.  In  1906  the  land 
sale  proceeds  amounted  to  £27,497.  The  surplus  on  revenue 
account  has  increased  since  1901  from  £14,196  to  £52,725.  Thus 
both  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds  seem  very  well  secured. 
They  might,  indeed,  almost  be  regarded  as  a  Colonial  Government 
security. 

TRUSTEE. 

August  20,  1907. 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
THE  SITUATION  IN  MOROCCO 

THERE  is  a  story  current  that  in  the  early  years  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  His  Majesty  remarked  to  one  of  his  Ministers, 
in  discussing  the  prospects  of  European  peace  :  "If  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  to  be  disturbed  in  the  present  century  the  disturbance 
will  commence  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein."  What 
authority  there  may  be  for  this  forecast  having  been  made  by  the 
personage  to  whom  it  is  attributed  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 
I  only  allude  to  the  alleged  prophecy  and  to  its  fulfilment  as  an 
excuse  for  hazarding  a  similar  forecast,  that  if  the  map^of  Europe 
should  have  to  be  reconstructed  during  the  present  century,  the 
primary  cause  of  it's  reconstruction  will  have  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  disorganisation  of  Morocco. 

Even  in  these  days  of  school  boards  and  compulsory  education, 
we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  history,  the  institutions,  the 
resources,  or  the  geography  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  which 
lies  nearest  to  Europe  of  any  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Our  knowledge  of  Morocco  is  for  most  of  us  limited  to  the 
facts  that  the  Moors  crossed  from  Tangier  into  Spain,  conquered 
and  occupied  the  southern  Spanish  provinces  when  Islam 
was  at  the  height  of  its  triumph  ;  that  Tangier  was 
a  British  possession  for  two  centuries,  and  that  Pepys  held 
the  post  of  Controller  of  the  Port  and  made  a  more  or  less 
legitimate  profit  out  of  his  controllership,  thus  enabling  him  to 
gratify  the  amorous  intrigues  which  are  recorded  so  faithfully  in 
his  diary.  If  we  add  to  this  a  vague  impression  that,  at  some 
unspecified  date  Morocco  was  the  chief  abode  of  Oriental  science 
and  learning,  while  the  Eiff  pirates  were  the  scourge  of  European 
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commerce,  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  stock  of  British 
knowledge  about  Mauritania.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  Europe  has  been  concerned  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Morocco.  Up  to  the  other  day,  the  constitution  of  Morocco  was 
of  the  ordinary  Oriental  type,  an  absolute  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination,  a  type  which,  however  odious  to  the  Western  mind, 
approves  itself  to  Eastern  ideas.  All  that  the  Moors  required  of 
their  sovereigns  was  that  they  should  be  devout  followers  of  the 
Prophet ;  that  they  should  observe  the  laws  of  the  Koran  ;  that 
they  should  administer  a  rough  sort  of  Cadi  justice ;  that  they 
should  leave  things  very  much  as  they  found  them  ;  and  that  they 
should  be  strong  rulers,  able  and  willing  to  protect  their  subjects 
against  gross  oppression  and  flagrant  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
favourites  and  courtiers  ;  and  should  not  consort  with  unbelievers 
and  Christians.  In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his  people  the 
Sultan,  Mulai  Aziz,  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  nomination  of 
his  father.  He  had  no  special  claim  to  the  succession.  He  was 
not  the  eldest  or  the  ablest  of  his  brother  princes ;  but  his  mother, 
by  repute  a  Circassian  slave,  was  the  favourite  of  the  then  Sultan 
of  Morocco ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Sultan's  will 
was  law.  Abdul  Aziz's  accession  to  the  throne  encountered  no 
serious  opposition.  He  was  reported  to  be  good-natured,  tolerant 
by  disposition,  imbued  with  a  certain  tincture  of  European  ideas, 
said  to  possess  the  confidence  of  a  Scotch  soldier  of  fortune  who 
had  become  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Moroccan  army,  and 
was  supposed,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  to  have  raised  it  to  such 
a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Sultan  against 
any  possible  attack. 

These  expectations  were  all  destined  to  disappointment  owing 
to  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Sultan  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  as  a  lad  of  fifteen.  Almost  from  the  date  of  his  accession 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  weak  profligate,  addicted  to  any  kind 
of  debauchery,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  or 
even  to  the  maintenance  of  Islam.  In  order  to  gratify  his  personal 
proclivities,  he  was  in  constant  need  of  money  ;  and  this  money 
could  only  be  procured  by  extorting  it  from  his  subjects.  For  years 
past  he  has  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  always  in  debt,  even  to  his 
troops,  surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  encouraged  him  to  continue 
his  career  of  profligate  extravagance,  and  to  sanction  any  device 
by  which  funds  could  be  extorted  from  the  State,  or  from 
individuals,  or  by  which  loans  could  be  raised  on  extortionate 
terms.  The  Maghsen,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
Morocco,  formed  a  sort  of  chamber  of  notables,  his  ministers,  the 
governors^  and  the  tax  collectors  of  his  provinces,  were  all 
creatures  of  his  own,  whose  tenure  of  office  depended  on  their 
raising  money  by  any  means,  however  iniquitous,  and  who  were 
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allowed  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  by  which  they  robbed  the  public.  Even  in  the  East 
there  are  limits,  however  ill-defined,  to  popular  submission  to 
autocratic  rule  ;  for  years  past  these  limits  have  been  exceeded. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  outrages,  Mulai  Aziz 
laboured  under  the  fatal  defect  of  not  only  being  weak,  but  of 
being  known  to  be  weak.    Inconstant  of  purpose,  he  could  not  be 
trusted  by  his  own  confederates.     One  after  the  other  they  were 
discarded  in  favour  of  any  rival  who  could  improve  on  their 
methods  of  extortion.    The  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  things 
was  the  utter  disorganisation  of  such  order  and  authority  as  had 
existed  under  previous  sovereigns  of  Morocco.     Province  after 
province  was  virtually,  if  not  overtly,  detached  from  the  rule  of 
the  nominal  Sultan.    Mulai  Aziz  lived  in  seclusion  in  the  gorgeous 
palace  he  had  built  for  himself  in  his  capital,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  his  authority  as  a  ruler  only  extended  over  the 
province  of  Fez.    One  pretender  after  another  rose  up  throughout 
Morocco,  and  one  and  all  raised  the  cry  that  the  deposition  of  the 
reigning    Sultan    had    become    imperative.     The    province    of 
which    Tangier  is  the   capital  has  been    for    years  under  the 
domination  of  a  brigand  chief  Eaisuli,  who  captured  Kaid  Maclean, 
the  Moorish  Commander-in-Chief,  by  fraud,  and  who  now  holds 
him  in   durance,  and   demands   as   the  price  of  his  liberation 
his  own  appointment  as  the  permanent  Governor  of  Tangier,  the 
headquarters  of  the  European  settlement  and  the  chief  seaport  of 
Morocco.     Already  the  Sultan's  elder  brother,  Mulai  Hand,  has 
proclaimed  himself  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Morocco,  and  has 
called  upon  the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  abdicate  in  his  favour. 
After  endless  delays,  the  Sultan  seems  to  have  summoned  up 
courage  to  march   against  Hafid,  the  most  formidable   of  the 
Pretenders.     He  is  preceded  by  his  troops,  but  whether  he  will 
ever  reach  his  destination  or  lead  his  army  into  action  seems 
more  than  doubtful.     The  only  thing  that  can  be  predicted  with 
any  certainty  is  that  before  long  Mulai  Aziz  will  be  deposed  in 
favour  of  some  Sultan  who,  however  worthless  he  may  prove, 
cannot  well  administer  Morocco  worse  than  his  predecessor. 

Meanwhile,  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  Great  Britain  in 
particular,  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  future  ruler  of  Morocco 
does  not  appear  of  primary  importance.  Such  importance  as  the 
question  does  possess  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  entente 
cordiale.  I  have  never  disputed  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  of  great  advantage  to  England. 
I  have  at  the  same  time  declared  that  I  doubted  its  proving  of 
any  advantage  to  France.  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion 
that  private  understandings  between  two  Powers,  such  as  that 
arranged  between  Downing  Street  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  are 
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open  to  objections  which  do  not  apply  to  treaties  of  alliance. 
For  reasons  which  there  is  no  need  to  repeat,  I  hold  that  the 
Anglo-French  compact  might  have  placed  England  in  a  position  of 
serious  difficulty. 

For  many  years  the  misgovernment  of  Morocco  had  been  a 
cause  of  serious  complaint  to  France  as  the  possessor  of  Algeria. 
There  are  no  natural  frontiers  between  Morocco   and  Algeria. 
The  fanatical  Moorish  tribes,  separated  from  Algeria  by  an  ima- 
ginary frontier,  are  addicted  to  making  raids  on  the  comparatively 
unwarlike  tribes  on  the  east  of  this  frontier ;  and  the  military 
authorities  in  Algeria  are  constantly  being  called  upon  to  send 
French  troops  to  repel  the  raid  and  to  punish  the  raiders.     More- 
over, the  existence  of  an  independent  Moslem  State  on  the  borders 
of  French  North  Africa  is  felt  as  a  grievance  by  the  French 
colonists  of  Algeria.     Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was 
concluded,  France  has  been — if  I  may  use  the  phrase — bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  by  the  attitude  of  Germany.     The  genera- 
tion which  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  Metz  and  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Third  Eepublic  are  conscious  that  popular  opinion  in  France 
would  welcome  any  display  of  French  military  force  which  was 
not  incompatible  with    the   maintenance  of    European    peace. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  Germany  during  the 
Boer  war  had  created  temporary  irritation  in  England,  and  French 
statesmanship,  with  its  wonted  ignorance  of  foreign  politics,  was 
convinced    that    England  would   welcome    any   opportunity  of 
gratifying  her  irritation  by  the  conclusion  of  an  Aiglo-French 
agreement,  which,  under  conceivable  circumstances,  might  develop 
into  an  Anglo-French  alliance  similar  to  that  already  established 
between  France  and  Kussia.    In  order  to  effect  this  reconciliation, 
France,  as  represented  by  M.  Delcasse,  was  perfectly  ready  to 
abandon  the  policy  she  had  persistently  pursued  since  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt,  of  raising  every  objection  in  her  power  in 
order  to  hinder  that  occupation  from  being  rendered  permanent. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  became  manifest  that  Germany  would  not 
participate  in  any  scheme  for  convoking  an  International  Con- 
ference to  discuss  the  relations  between  England   and  Egypt, 
France — or  more  accurately  speaking,  the  French  Government- 
realised   that  it  was   hopeless   to   dream   of    restoring    French 
supremacy  in  Egypt.     It  lay,  however,  in  her  power  to  render  a 
valuable  service  to  Great  Britain  by  facilitating    rather  than 
opposing  the  consolidation  of  our  Protectorate  over  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  French  Colonial  party  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  hope  of  recovering  the  supremacy  which  up  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Second  Empire  France  had  held  in  Egypt,  it 
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was  essential  to  satisfy  French  Chauvinism  by  acquiring  new  and 
more  valuable  spheres  of  influence  for  France  in  North  Africa. 
It  has  always  seemed  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
entente  cordiale  that  the  compact  by  which  France  should  give 
England  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  in  return  for  England  giving 
France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  originated  in  Paris.  This 
swapping  of  Egypt  for  Morocco  was  intended  by  its  reputed 
author  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  until  it  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  omission  on 
the  part  of  France  to  inform  Germany  was  accidental  or 
intentional,  the  non-communication  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment by  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  convention  necessarily  gave 
umbrage  to  Germany  as  a  Power,  whose  citizens  possessed  large 
financial  and  commercial  interests  in  Morocco.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  or  might  not  have  been  the  attitude  of 
Germany  if  she  had  been  informed  what  would  be  the  position 
of  Morocco  under  the  entente  cordiale  by  France  as  she  was  by 
England.  I  think,  however,  that  in  any  case  the  free  hand 
accorded  to  France  in  Morocco  under  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment would  not  have  commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  the 
German  Government  or  the  German  nation. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  German  traders  and 
financiers  had  been  accorded  equal  liberty  of  trade,  equal  privileges, 
immunities  and  advantages  to  those  accorded  to  British  subjects 
under  our  military  occupation.  There  was  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  freedom  of  commercial  enterprise  and  similar  privileges, 
immunities  and  advantages  would  be  accorded  to  German  subjects 
in  Morocco  under  a  French  Protectorate.  All  the  experience  of 
French  Colonial  administration  served  to  show  that  France 
intended  to  restrict  all  trade  with  Morocco  upon  the  same  system 
as  that  she  had  already  established  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  Siam  and 
Madagascar,  under  which  the  whole  trade  of  her  African  colonies 
is  strictly  reserved  for  French  traders  and  colonists.  Germany 
therefore  absolutely  refused  to  sanction  the  annexation  of  Morocco, 
in  virtue  of  a  private  arrangement  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  and  contended  that  France,  notwithstanding  the 
entente  cordiale,  could  never  be  allowed  to  annex  Morocco  till 
the  justice  and  policy  of  Morocco's  military  occupation  by  France 
had  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  an  International  Con- 
ference. France  on  her  side  disputed  the  necessity  for  any 
conference  interfering  with  her  future  relations  with  Morocco ; 
but,  on  finding  that  Germany  was  in  earnest,  agreed  to  take  part  in 
the  proposed  conference.  From  the  moment  France  gave  way  on 
this  point  the  result  of  the  conference  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  question  at  issue  between  France 
and  Germany  must  be  settled  by  a  compromise,  and  that  this 
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compromise  would  not  be  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  France 
to  compensate  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  influence  in  Egypt  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  paramount  authority  in  Morocco  analogous 
to  that  wielded  by  England  at  Cairo.  The  net  result  of  the 
Conference  of  Algeciras  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  France 
was  barred — by  her  acceptance  of  the  award  delivered  at  Algeciras 
— from  taking  upon  herself  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  Morocco 
by  a  military  occupation,  but  it  was  agreed  that,  having  regard  to 
the  exceptional  position  of  France  and  Spain  as  possessing  terri- 
tories contiguous  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Sheerefian  kingdom,  they 
should  be  authorised  to  form  a  native  police-force,  drilled  and 
controlled  by  French  and  Spanish  officers,  and  placed  under  the 
supreme  command  of  a  Swiss  officer  nominated  by  the  Helvetian 
Kepublic.  The  compromise  was  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  its 
authors,  as  it  fulfilled  its  real  object  of  establishing  a  modus  vivendi 
between  Germany  and  France  and  thereby  removing,  or  at  any 
rate  postponing,  any  complications  which  might  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace. 

The  award,  however,  laboured  under  the  objection  to  which 
most  compromises  are  subject,  that  of  satisfying  none  of  the  parties 
to  the  controversy.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  not  unreasonably, 
resented  the  duty  of  maintaining  order  within  his  territories  being 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  his  own  troops  to  those  of  an 
independent  native  police  force  commanded  by  European  officers 
as  an  outrage  against  his  suzerainty.  His  Moorish  subjects 
shared  the  Sultan's  dislike  to  a  quasi-military  control  exercised  by 
Christians  over  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Both  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  Spanish  nation  were  extremely  sceptical  as 
to  any  benefit  which  Spain  could  hope  to  derive  from  playing  a 
subordinate  part  in  a  Franco- Spanish  expedition,  while  they 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  which  might  attend  any  cam- 
paign for  the  pacific  penetration  of  Morocco,  supposing  that 
campaign  to  once  leave  the  seaboard  for  the  interior.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  no  desire  to  discharge  the  thankless  and 
difficult  task  of  restoring  and  maintaining  order  in  Morocco,  a 
task  whose  completion,  even  if  by  some  remote  possibility  it 
should  be  successful,  must  prove  a  fatal  barrier  to  any  military 
occupation  of  Morocco,  and  must  thereby  deprive  France  of  all 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  free  hand  in  Morocco  which  she  had 
hoped  to  secure  with  the  support  of  England.  Germany,  having 
carried  the  point  for  which  she  had  contended,  namely,  that  a 
private  understanding  between  two  European  Powers  to  support 
one  another  in  taking  possession  of  an  independent  State  in  which 
other  civilised  Powers  had  important  interests,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  valid  or  binding  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  an  Inter- 
national Conference.  Germany,  therefore,  had  no  motive  for 
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pressing  France  or  Spain  to  fulfil  the  obligations  they  had  under- 
taken to  discharge.  It  is  now  some  two  years  since  the  Algeciras 
award;  and  yet  up  to  the  present  day  no  practical  steps  have 
been  taken  to  form  the  police  force  which  was  intended  to  preserve 
peace  and  order  throughout  Morocco,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  Europeans  residing  under  the  rule  of  Mulai  Aziz 
or  his  rival  pretenders  to  the  Mauritanian  throne. 

While  the  Congress  was  sitting,  and  so  long  as  there  remained 
a  possibility  that  the  Powers  assembled  in  conclave  at  Algeciras 
might  decide  on  direct  military  intervention,  there  was  a  certain 
subsidence  in  the  storm  under  which  Morocco  has  suffered  so 
long  and  so  severely.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  Algeciras  award  was  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  the  tempest 
revived  with  renewed  violence.  One  pretender  after  another 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
they  appealed  to  the  fanaticism  so  powerful  through  all  North 
Africa,  and  above  all  in  Morocco.  They  called  upon  the  people 
to  join  in  a  holy  war  for  the  expulsion  of  all  unbelievers,  whether 
Jews  or  Christians,  from  a  land  sacred  to  Islam.  The  call  met 
with  a  powerful,  if  not  a  unanimous  response. 

The  first  outbreak  of  fanaticism  occurred  at  Marakeesh,  the  old 
capital  of  Morocco,  of  which  Mulai  Hafid  was,  till  the  other  day, 
the  official  Governor.  Without  any  known  cause  of  provocation, 
a  French  doctor,  a  M.  Mauchamp,  who  had  lived  for  years  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  townsfolk,  was  assassinated  under 
circumstances  of  exceptional  atrocity.  Marakeesh  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  frontier  of  Western  Algeria.  The  French 
authorities  in  Algeria  at  once  decided  that  an  armed  expedition 
must  invade  Marakeesh  in  order  to  secure  condign  punishment 
of  the  murderers  of  M.  Mauchamp,  and  thereby  teach  the  Moors 
that  no  Frenchman  could  be  murdered  in  Morocco  with  impunity. 
The  expedition  fulfilled  its  mission  successfully.  A  number  of 
Moors  described,  justly  or  unjustly,  as  the  perpetrators  of  the 
murder,  were  hung  or  shot ;  their  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground  ;  an  indemnity  was  levied  from  the  townspeople.  After 
all,  at  Marakeesh  as  at  Denshawi,  any  outrage  upon  Europeans 
has  got  to  be  punished  promptly  and  severely  if  Christians  are  to 
reside  with  safety  in  a  Mahomedan  country.  I  fail  to  see  that 
either  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  have  any  just  ground  to  accuse 
each  other  of  attaching  more  value  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  use  of  the  gallows  and  the  kurbash  than  to 
the  strict  impartiality  of  the  military  tribunals  by  which  the 
punishment  is  inflicted.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  somebody 
had  murdered  M.  Mauchamp,  and  somebody  therefore  had  got 
to  suffer  for  the  crime. 

How  far  the  Governor  of  Marakeesh  took  any  active  part  in 
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the  arrest  and  punishment  of  M.  Mauchainp's  assassins  is  not 
clear  from  the  accounts  so  far  received  in  Europe.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  shortly  after  the  French  troops  had 
quitted  Marakeesh  and  had  advanced  further  west  to  Adja  in 
order  to  bring  home  their  presence  to  the  minds  of  the  Moorish 
population,  the  Prince  Mulai  Hand  declared  himself  Sultan  in 
place  of  his  younger  brother,  and  announced  that  the  object  he 
had  in  view  in  deposing  the  reigning  Sultan  was  to  keep  Morocco 
for  the  Moors,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  restore 
Islam  to  its  old  predominance  as  the  one  true  creed  of  the  Moslem 
world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  murder  of  Mauchamp  at  Mara- 
keesh was  soon  followed  by  the  far  more  serious  massacre  of 
Casablanca.  If  the  victims  of  this  massacre  had  been  English- 
men instead  of  Frenchmen,  Great  Britain  would  certainly  have 
sent  men-of-war  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  and 
a  substantial  indemnity  for  their  victims,  and  all  one  can  fairly 
say  is  that  if  the  bombardment  of  the  town  was  not  an  absolute 
military  necessity,  France  would  have  acted  more  prudently  in 
contenting  herself  with  landing  her  troops  under  the  cover  of  the 
guns  of  her  fleet,  and  left  the  town  untouched. 

In  my  own  opinion  France  has  not  borne  in  mind  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  well-known  French  proverb,  "  Never  put  your 
arm  out  farther  than  you  can  draw  it  back."  This  is  exactly 
what  France  has  done.  She  has  got  herself  involved  in  an  enter- 
prise she  cannot  carry  out  without  grave  danger,  and  from  which 
she  cannot  retreat  without  grave  discredit.  She  has  bombarded 
Casablanca  from  her  men-of-war  in  the  hope  that  thereby  she 
may  terrify  the  disaffected  tribes  into  submission,  and  has  then 
discovered  that  such  disaffection  cannot  be  suppressed  unless  she 
is  prepared  to  march  into  the  interior  out  of  range  of  the  naval 
batteries  by  which  her  troops  have  hitherto  been  protected.  She 
has  also  apparently  pledged  herself  to  support  Mulai  Aziz  upon 
the  throne,  and  has  ignored  the  possibility  that  the  reigning  Sultan 
may  be  deposed  by  his  brother  or  by  the  brigand  Baisuli  before 
the  French  troops  can  come  to  his  assistance  across  the  deserts 
which  separate  Casablanca  from  Babat  or  still  more  from  Fez. 

Even  if  France  should  succeed  in  defeating  all  the  other 
aspirants  to  the  sultanate  and  in  replacing  Mulai  Aziz  upon  the 
throne,  she  can  only  maintain  her  protege  in  his  suzerainty  by  the 
military  occupation  of  Morocco ;  and  against  this  solution  of  the 
Mauritanean  difficulty  Germany  so  far  has  set  her  face.  Whether 
Germany  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  in  objecting  to  any  per- 
manent military  occupation  of  Morocco  on  the  part  of  France  is 
not  a  question  England  is  called  upon  to  decide.  All  we  are 
concerned  with  is  the  plain  hard  fact  that  France  still  hopes  to 
establish  a  military  protectorate  over  Morocco,  while  Germany 
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is  convinced  that  such  a  protectorate  is  inconsistent  with  the 
vital  interests  of  the  Fatherland.  If  this  fact  is  admitted  it  seems 
to  me  difficult  to  ignore  the  fundamental  divergence  of  views 
entertained  by  Germany  and  France  as  to  the  future  Moroccan 
imbroglio,  or  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  it  may 
easily  lead  to  complications  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

M.  Clemenceau,  as  Prime  Minister  of  France,  keeps  on  assuring 
his  interviewers,  whether  native  or  foreign,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  Morocco,  that  the 
Moors  have  been  so  astounded  by  the  military  prowess  of  the 
French  that  they  are  prepared  to  lay  down  their  arms;  that 
Europe  is  confident  her  interests  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  La 
grande  Nation;  that  Germany  has  raised  no  objection  to  French 
policy  in  Morocco,  and  that,  in  fact,  everything  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  possible  of  worlds  so  long  as  the  "  French  Prosperity 
Kobinson"  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Republic.  This 
may  be  so.  I  hope  it  is  so.  But  I  should  like  some  stronger 
guarantee  for  this  optimist  view  than  the  assurance  of  Gambetta's 
understudy. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

I  had  hoped  by  this  time  the  Hague  Conference  might  have 
terminated  its  labours,  or  that  if  it  was  still  sitting,  I  might  have 
been  spared  any  further  comment  on  its  futile  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  code  of  International  Law,  obedience  to  which  it  has  not, 
nor  is  ever  likely  to  have,  any  power  to  enforce.  I  am  reluctantly 
obliged  to  refer  once  more  to  the  collapse  of  the  Congress  of 
Peace,  as  the  chief  champion  of  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
all  questions  which  have  hitherto  been  decided  by  force  of  arms, 
has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  explain  the  collapse  of  the  Hague 
Conference  by  assigning  it  to  the  malevolent  hostility  of  Germany. 
We  are  informed  by  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Times —the 
only  important  organ  of  British  public  opinion  which  has  taken 
the  Hague  Conference  seriously  and  has  reported  its  discussions 
as  if  they  were  matters  of  international  interest — that  Germany 
has  rendered  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  unanimity  with  regard  to 
any  explicit  agreement  as  to  denouncing  the  conversion  on  the  high 
seas  of  neutral  vessels  into  men-of-war.  We  are  informed  further 
that  Great  Britain  has  declared  openly  against  any  such  con- 
version of  merchant  vessels  into  men-of-war  as  was  repeated  time 
after  time  during  the  Eusso-Japanese  War,  when  Russian 
merchantmen,  which  passed  the  Bosphorus  as  vessels  of  the 
Muscovite  Volunteer  Fleet,  entered  the  Suez  Canal  as  men -of- 
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war  equipped  with  arms  and  manned  by  sailors  of  the  Kussian 
Navy. 

The  views  I  have  persistently  expressed  from  the  onset  have 
been  justified  by  the  result.  The  Conference  has  settled  nothing, 
has  accomplished  no  mission,  and  has  raised  a  number  of  awkward 
International  questions  which,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good- 
will, had  far  better  been  left  dormant.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
believers  in  the  triumph  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war 
have  begun  to  realise  that  the  millennium  is  not  to  be  brought 
into  being  by  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of  war.  So  long 
as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  International  disputes 
affecting  the  vital  interests  or  national  honour  can  only  be  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  war,  or  in  other  words,  by 
brute  force  as  distinguished  from  moral  force.  The  Congress  of 
the  so-called  peacemakers  will  have  demonstrated  nothing  except 
the  flagrant  absurdity  of  trying  to  regulate  International  dis- 
putes on  any  other  basis  than  the  ordeal  of  battle.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  the  Congress  will  conclude  its  labours  without 
establishing  any  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  without 
formulating  an  International  code  of  law.  I  have  always 
questioned  the  justice  of  calling  on  any  nation  to  sacrifice  their 
independence  by  allowing  any  military  or  naval  measures  they 
may  deem  essential  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country  to  be 
regulated  by  foreign  courts  of  law,  whose  code  is  not  in  accordance 
with  their  own.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  legality  of  the 
capture  of  neutral  vessels  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  decided  by  the 
courts  of  the  country  by  which  the  capture  is  effected,  not  by 
those  of  the  vessel  captured.  Even  the  proposal  to  declare  sub- 
marine explosive  mines — the  most  plausible  if  not  the  most 
reasonable  of  the  "  happy  thoughts  "  of  this  most  incompetent 
of  Congresses — has  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception,  and  the 
chief  practical  outcome  of  the  Hague  Conference  is  that  a 
number  of  its  members  have  secured  orders,  titles  and  decora- 
tions at  the  hands  of  Queen  Wilhelmina. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that  the  enthu- 
siastic believers  in  arbitration  should  be  at  their  wits'  end  to 
discover  some  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  Congress  other  than  the 
plain  and  simple  one,  that  it  failed  because  it  deserved  to  fail. 
The  favourite  explanation  is  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
insidious  tactics  of  Germany.  We  are  seriously  asked  by  the 
Hague  correspondent  of  the  Times  to  believe  that  "  the  divergence 
of  views  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  emphasises  the 
remarkable  fact  that  an  entirely  new  and  rapidly  growing  naval 
Power  desires  to  revolutionise  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
maritime  law,  in  its  own  interest,  against  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  first  commercial  Power  in  the  world,  but  of  all  neutral 
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shipping."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  Powers 
alluded  to  are  Germany  and  England.  The  injustice  of  this 
insinuation  is  flagrant.  It  was  England,  not  Germany,  which 
supported  Eussia  in  convoking  the  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  Germany,  not  England,  which  protested  against  the 
Conference  of  the  Hague  on  the  ground  of  its  being  impolitic,  and 
which  only  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  as  otherwise 
it  could  never  have  been  held.  It  was  not  the  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  who  proposed 
that  the  first  labour  of  the  Hague  Congress  should  be  to  arrange  a 
system  of  mutual  disarmament,  and  thereby  compelled  Germany 
to  give  a  death-blow  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  extra- 
ordinary suggestion  that  England  should  open  the  proceedings  at 
the  Hague  by  announcing  that  the  British  Government  had  deter- 
mined to  show  the  genuineness  of  its  belief  in  disarmament  by 
declaring  that  England  intended  to  pledge  herself  to  a  substantial 
reduction  of  her  army  and  navy,  and  leave  other  Powers  to  follow 
her  example. 

Happily  we  were  saved  from  the  consequences  of  our  own 
folly  when  Germany  informed  the  Conference  that  whatever 
other  Powers  might  do,  she  had  no  intention  of  reducing  her 
forces  either  on  land  or  sea.  If  Germany  had  not  spoken  out  her 
mind  with  almost  brutal  frankness,  it  is  impossible  to  say  into 
what  entanglements  and  perils  England  might  not  have  become 
involved  by  poor  Sir  Henry's  ambition  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  mutual  disarmament.  Fortunately 
for  us  Germany  saved  the  situation  and  rendered  the  discreditable 
defeat  of  our  fatuous  programme  less  humiliating  than  we 
deserved. 

Not  content  with  insinuating  that  Germany  had  deliberately 
endeavoured  to  thwart  by  underhand  intrigue  the  humanitarian 
policy  recommended  to  the  Hague  Conference  by  Great  Britain, 
the  champions  of  compulsory  arbitration  have  indirectly  endorsed 
a  version  of  Germany's  attitude  at  the  Congress  which  finds 
favour  with  the  Chauvinist  press  of  Paris.  Only  the  other  day 
the  Temps,  the  leading  organ  of  French  anti-German  sentiment, 
published  a  letter  from  an  anonymous  correspondent  described  as 
"  one  of  its  subscribers  in  England."  I  refer  to  an  extraordinary 
lucubration  which  purported  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  British 
public  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  combining  the  main- 
tenance of  the  entente  cordiale  with  amicable  relations  between 
England  and  Germany.  The  whole  letter  is  far  too  long  and 
too  confused  to  be  quoted  in  extenso ;  I  must  confine  myself,  there- 
fore, to  citing  one  or  two  passages  which  will  suffice  to  show 
the  animus  of  its  author,  as  given  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Times.  "  After  recalling  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Tangier  and 
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the  constantly  increasing  exigencies  of  German  diplomacy,  cul- 
minating in  the  Algeciras  Conference,"  the  writer  of  the  letter  in 
question  observes  that : 

All  this  time  England  was  obliged  to  play  a  secondary  part,  which  indeed 
resulted  from  the  convention  of  1904.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  England 
loyally  supported  France  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  diplomatic  drama.  I 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  if  this  drama  has  thus  far  been  developed  in  a  more 
or  less  satisfactory  way  on  diplomatic  lines  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
if  she  (Germany)  transferred  it  to  another  sphere,  she  would  find  England  not 
merely  supporting  France  but  standing  side  by  side  with  her.  .  .  . 

Again : 

The  relations  of  England  with  Germany  are  based  upon  considerations  far 
more  serious  and  permanent  than  acts  of  politeness  between  sovereigns,  the 
pacific  inclinations  of  certain  Liberal  circles,  or  the  harmless  sentimentalities 
of  the  corporate  German  and  English  visits.  England's  relations  with  Germany 
are  dictated  by  the  lessons  of  our  history.  For  our  part  we  (English)  certainly 
have  at  present  no  subject  of  inevitable  difference  with  Germany  so  long  as 
German  policy  remains  within  the  limits  thus  assigned  to  it  by  official  declara- 
tions of  the  German  Government.  But  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
existence  in  Germany  of  a  strong  current  of  opinion  which  may  sooner  or  later 
lead  it  to  exceed  these  prudent  bounds.  There  is  also  an  English  policy  which 
is  maintained  from  age  to  age,  and  which  will  continue  for  centuries  to  come 
unless  we  lose  our  rank  as  a  great  Power.  That  policy  is  to  oppose  with  all 
our  might  any  Power  that  seeks  to  upset  in  its  own  favour  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  and  to  dominate  the  world  by  its  preponderance,  whether  that  Power 
be,  as  in  the  past,  Spain  or  more  recently  France  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Napoleon,  or  in  the  future  ^Germany  under  the  Hohenzollerns. 

I  can  understand  this  sort  of  rhodomontade  being  palmed  off 
upon  the  Parisian  public  as  a  genuine  expression  of  British  public 
opinion.  But  even  if  the  writer  of  this  farrago  of  nonsense  be  a 
born  Englishman,  or  as  I  strongly  suspect,  a  Frenchman  writing 
under  an  English  name,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  diagnosis 
of  British  sentiments  concerning  British  policy  is  not  only  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  absolutely  contrary  to  truth.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  such  a  profession  of  faith  alleged  to  emanate  from  an 
Englishman,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Temps  as  confirming  the 
delusion  so  dear  to  Frenchmen,  that  England  is  prepared  to  form 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and  thereby  to 
retard,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  naval  and  commercial  development 
of  Germany.  But  I  am  surprised  this  extraordinary  effusion 
should  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  being  republished  in  the 
Times,  which  is  still  regarded  abroad  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
public  opinion  in  England.  Putting  aside  all  other  considerations 
it  is  surely  unwise  to  give  currency  to  the  belief,  so  common 
amongst  our  German  kinsfolk,  that  England,  actuated  by  jealousy 
of  Germany's  progress,  is  determined,  whenever  an  occasion  occurs, 
to  place  her  naval  and  military  forces  on  the  side  of  the  French 
Republic  as  against  the  German  Empire. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA   AND  JAPAN 

The  question  at  issue  between  Japan  and  a  far-away  Western 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  one  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  doing  justice  to  the  views  of  the  various  parties  to  a 
controversy  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  very  easy  to  declare  ex  cathedrd  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  bind  all  its  component  provinces  to  any  treaty 
it  may  deem  it  wise  to  form  with  foreign  powers.  It  is  equally 
easy  to  contend  that  every  colony,  to  whom  the  British  Empire  has 
granted  the  right  of  self-government,  has  an  indefeasible  claim  to 
administer  her  own  affairs  according  to  her  own  will.  Both  con- 
tentions are  correct,  and  yet,  in  the  event  of  any  disagreement 
between  the  mother-country  and  one  of  her  colonies,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  of  the  two  is  bound  to  give  way  to  the 
other.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  plain  truth,  that  all  over  the  world 
the  white  races  object  to  the  presence  of  coloured  races  within 
their  territories.  The  prejudice  against  all  the  various  races 
which  the  ordinary  Briton  lumps  together  under  the  name  of 
"  Nigger  "  may  be  irrational,  unjust,  inhuman  and  impolitic ;  but 
the  prejudice  is  so  universal  that  no  statesman  can  ignore,  though 
he  may  regret,  its  existence. 

In  our  happy  country  we  have  never  yet  had  to  deal  with  the 
questions  raised  by  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  numerically 
important  influx  of  emigrants,  alien  in  language,  in  creed,  in 
customs,  in  race,  and  above  all  in  colour,  from  our  Anglo-Saxon 
white  population.  It  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  who  have  never 
crossed  the  four  seas  to  appreciate  the  well-nigh  universal  aversion 
with  which  their  fellow-countrymen  abroad  regard  coloured  races 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  But  even  the  most  ardent  humanitarian  who  has  ever 
resided  in  countries  where  white  men  and  coloured  live  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  will  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  former 
regard  the  presence  of  the  latter  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  a  griev- 
ance only  to  be  tolerated  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  I  would 
recommend  all  my  readers  to  peruse  the  plea  for  the  eviction  of 
the  Japanese  from  British  Columbia  delivered  by  Mr.  Borden, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Canada.  I  should  be 
surprised  if,  after  the  perusal  of  this  remarkable  defence  of  the 
necessity  for  the  Dominion  to  remain  throughout  its  breadth  and 
length  "  a  white  man's  country,"  they  do  not  realise  that  there  is 
much  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  action  taken  by  British 
Columbia  than  they  had  supposed  beforehand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  British  Empire 
cannot  be  carried  on  permanently  if  every  province  is  at  liberty  to 
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violate  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  legally  contracted  by  the  mother- 
country  with  foreign  States.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  to  my 
mind  that  the  only  way  the  Columbian  deadlock — in  common  with 
many  other  similar  difficulties  in  Newfoundland,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  elsewhere — can  be  removed  is  by  a  re-settlement  of  the 
ill-defined  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  self-governing 
colonies.  This,  however,  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  I  would  only  urge  upon  all  persons  who 
agree  with  me  in  holding  that  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Empire  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  not  only  to  England 
but  to  the  world  at  large,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  British 
Columbia  question  can  only  be  settled  by  regularising  the 
relative  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of  our 
independent  self-governing  colonies,  and  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  the  consolidation  of  our  present  anomalous  relations 
into  one  harmonious  system.  What  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  such  a  consolidation  is  a  subject  which  must  be 
deferred  for  further  consideration. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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"AFBICA  "  is  a  term  of  such  wide  interpretation,  and  represents 
so  infinite  a  variety  of  possibilities,  that  it  is  necessary  to  define 
more  nearly  what  in  any  particular  case  it  does  or  does  not  mean. 
To  many  people  "  Africa  "  stands  for  South  Africa  and  Boers ;  to 
others  it  is  epitomised  by  gold  mines  ;  to  most  it  is  a  vague  place 
inhabited  by  niggers  and  savage  animals  ;  a  place  of  alternate 
swamps,  forests,  sand  deserts,  cocoanuts  and  Kaffirs.  To  sports- 
men it  is  merely  a  region  where  a  countless  number  of  animals 
(many  of  which  they  hope  to  kill)  are  to  be  found. 

In  these  days  it  is  possible  to  take  Cook's  tourist  tickets 
to  many  hitherto  uninvaded  parts  of  Africa,  and  with  the 
means  of  travelling  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  railway  trains 
the  type  of  African  traveller  has  inevitably  been  largely  extended. 
To  a  genuine  traveller  the  globe-trotter  must  always  be  anathema, 
though  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  he  lives  in 
railway  trains  and  on  steamers  prevents  him  from  as  yet  consti- 
tuting a  serious  inconvenience.  His  presence  and  the  finality  of 
his  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  dealing  with  the  country 
are  among  minor  irritations.  When,  for  example,  it  is  possible 
to  cover  the  five  hundred  and  odd  miles  from  Mombasa  to  Port 
Florence  in  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  it  is  perhaps  not  un- 
natural that  the  persons  accomplishing  this  journey  should  con- 
sider their  knowledge  about  British  East  Africa  complete ;  does 
not  the  railway  extend  from  one  end  of  the  Protectorate  to  the 
other,  and  in  what  way  is  their  information  detracted  from  by 
the  fact  that  the  line  runs  almost  entirely  through  uninhabited 
regions  ?  If  these  people,  on  arriving  at  Port  Florence,  cross 
Lake  Victoria  (steamers  now  run  in  connection  with  the  trains) 
and  visit  Entebbe,  they  naturally  know  all  there  is  to  be  said 
about  Uganda.  What  else  can  there  be  in  the  country  ?  Possibly 
a  few  niggers  of  sorts,  and  undoubtedly  elephants,  but  they  saw 
plenty  of  niggers  at  Mombasa  and  Nairobi — in  fact,  at  most  of  the 
railway  stations — and  an  ample  sufficiency  of  animals  on  the 
Athi  Plains  to  generalise  from. 
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Of  the  white  men  living  in  the  out-stations  and  doing  the 
pioneer  work,  of  the  men  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Africa, 
and  are  making  it,  they  know  nothing.  Champagne  and  ice  are 
to  be  obtained  in  plenty  at  Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  and  of  course 
everyone  needs  a  life  of  Eastern  luxury  coupled  with  European 
comforts.  There  is  no  white  man  living  in  an  out-post  who  does 
not  pray  to  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  globe-trotter  delivered 
into  his  hand.  The  "  Africa  "  now  under  discussion  is  the  Africa 
of  the  out-station,  where,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  civilisation,  and  removed  from  everything  the  word  civilisation 
denotes,  men  live,  work  and  die. 

After  the  actual  exploring  and  occupying  of  a  new  country 
have  been  set  in  motion,  that  country  sinks  into  quiescence  again, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned.  Yet  after 
all  it  is  only  then  that  the  real  fight  begins;  not  necessarily 
warfare,  but  the  fight  with  the  country  itself ;  the  fight  of  civili- 
sation by  administration.  Here  is  none  of  the  excitement,  renown 
or  glamour  of  the  explorer,  and  each  individual  worker  works  not 
as  a  unit  but  as  part  of  a  whole.  If  his  work- proves  successful  the 
credit  goes  to  the  organisation,  as  it  also  does  in  the  case  of 
failure.  A  man  may  have  great  personal  influence,  but  his  aim 
is  to  impress  the  power  of  his  Government,  and  not  of  himself,  on 
the  people.  This  is  the  only  possible  means  of  conveying  the 
idea  of  government  and  protection  to  the  native  mind.  The 
people  who  are  themselves  governed  by  one  big  chief  with  his 
assistant  chiefs  under  him,  readily  understand  that  their  particular 
"  white  man  "  is  part  of  a  whole  consisting  of  many  other  white 
men,  some  higher  and  some  lower  in  rank  than  their  representa- 
tive. 

But  it  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  deal  with  peoples 
recognising  no  supreme  chief,  peoples  who  maintain  a  condition 
of  individual  equality,  where  everyone  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour, 
and  where,  as  a  result,  anarchy  reigns.  Very  often  a  village  does 
not  contain  more  than  twenty  inhabitants,  and  yet  if  anything 
approaching  community  of  purpose  is  to  be  arrived  at,  the  elders 
of  each  village  in  the  whole  district  (consisting  of  many  hundreds 
of  such  villages)  must  be  called  together  before  a  decision  can  be 
made.  If  one  elder  fails  to  appear,  the  palaver  is  practically 
useless,  since  the  absentee  may  not  agree  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  owing  to  the  lack  of  recognised  central  authority  in  enforcing 
law  and  order,  he  is  at  liberty  to  continue  with  impunity  in  his 
own  particular  direction. 

The  Wakamba  and  Wakikuyu,  East  African  peoples  of 
considerable  numbers,  are  entirely  without  chiefs.  There  is  no 
cohesion  among  them,  and  they  seem  to  understand  neither 
racial  nor  blood  ties.  Every  man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour. 
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On  occasions  when  these  natives  were  attacked  by  other  native 
races,  as  frequently  happened  before  the  arrival  of  white  men, 
they  were  invariably  beaten,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  fought 
in  small  parties,  each  for  itself,  and  without  paying  heed  to  or 
helping  the  remaining  sections.  The  internal  condition  of  these 
people  cannot,  perhaps,  be  described  as  one  of  civil  war,  but 
individuals  are  constantly  raiding  and  murdering  other  individuals. 
It  is  essentially  a  state  of  every  man  being  for  himself  without 
the  smallest  consideration  for  any  one  else. 

The  position  of  a  man  put  to  look  after  and  administer  the 
country  of  a  people  of  this  description  is  one  of  constant  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  innumerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
getting  to  know  them.  Messages  are  sent  to  them  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  has  come  and  that  the  representative  white 
man  wishes  to  see  them.  They  reply  that  they  know  neither 
Government  nor  white  man  and  do  not  want  to.  The  white  man 
therefore  sets  out  to  visit  the  different  villages,  and  arrives  there 
only  to  find  them  deserted;  the  natives  have  heard  that  he  is 
coming  and  have  driven  off  their  cattle,  women  and  children  to 
the  hills.  A  few  men  remain  hidden  in  the  thick  bush,  from 
which  position  they  shoot  poisoned  arrows  at  the  approaching 
caravan.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  pursue  them,  as 
they  are  off  before  any  one  can  determine  the  direction  from  which 
the  arrows  came,  and  the  dense  undergrowth  successfully  hides 
all  traces  of  them. 

After  months  of  incessant  hard  work,  and  by  dint  of  ex- 
haustive patience,  it  becomes  possible  to  get  to  know  a  fair 
number  of  natives.  Certain  of  them,  who  are  raided  and  bullied 
by  their  stronger  neighbours,  eventually  settle  close  to  the  fort 
(as  the  station  is  always  called)  in  the  knowledge  that  this  means 
protection;  others  realise  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  be 
friends  with  the  white  man,  and  some  even  voluntarily  ask  for 
work.  Owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  a  good  number  of  natives 
are  gradually  collected,  and  induced  to  build  their  villages  within 
an  hour  or  two's  distance  from  the  Government  station. 

The  original  difficulty  being  thus  partially  overcome,  matters 
gradually  simplify  themselves,  and  by  means  of  constant  travel- 
ling in  a  given  district  an  official  manages  to  keep  in  touch  with 
nearly  everyone.  The  natives,  no  longer  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, begin  to  apprehend  that  even  at  a  distance  the  arm  of  the 
white  man  can  reach  them  to  help  or  to  punish.  But  the  work 
must  always  continue — any  relaxation  means  that  the  natives 
immediately  fall  back  into  their  old  ways,  and  there  is  no  sense 
of  labour  completed  in  the  perpetual  vigilance  necessary  to  obtain 
any  effective  result. 

The  nature  of  the  country  which  forms  the  habitat  of  the 
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Wakainba  makes  travelling  an  exceedingly  arduous  matter,  and 
places  a  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intercommunication. 
Many  immense  tracts  are  entirely  without  roads  ;  ten-inch  native 
or  game  paths,  through  so  dense  a  tangle  of  thorns  and  bush  that 
a  horse  can  barely  pass,  are  the  usual  means  of  transit.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  merely  a  man-high  tunnel  of  greenery  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so.  Almost  every  type  of  country  is  represented 
in  the  Protectorate ;  the  luxurious  tropical  coast  belt ;  the  inter- 
minable stretches  of  treeless  grass  plains  of  Masai  land  ;  the  arid 
thorny  wilderness  of  the  Nyika  country,  and  the  lavishly  fertile 
region  of  the  Wakikuyu.  Dense  forest  is  rarely  to  be  seen,  such 
tracts  as  formerly  existed  having  for  the  most  part  been  burnt 
down  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  The 
mountain  ranges,  however,  show  considerable  wooded  areas,  the 
higher  altitudes  being  thickly  covered  with  bamboo ;  but  even 
this  forest  is  diminishing  rapidly  under  the  yearly  inroads  made  by 
the  Wakikuyu. 

In  contrast  to  the  Kikuyu  country  with  its  undulating  waves 
of  cultivated  hills,  the  "Wakamba  region  is  mainly  formed  of  a 
series  of  fairly  high  stretches  of  uneven  ground,  covered  with 
thick  grasses  and  thicker  thorny  scrub,  and  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  steep  stony  ravines,*  nullahs  and  rivers.  Ranges  of 
high  stony  hills  run  across  the  flatter  portions,  forming  in  many 
instances  an  almost  unscalable  barrier.  In  the  dry  season  pro- 
gress, though  difficult,  is  possible;  but  immediately  after  the 
rains,  when  the  vegetation  of  the  whole  country  seems  to  grow 
up  in  a  single  night,  when  the  rivers,  from  being  dry  sandbeds 
with  an  occasional  water-hole,  change  into  rushing  torrents,  then 
such  progress  as  can  be  effected  is  by  the  tedious  means  of  bridge- 
making.  Bridges  must  be  improvised  at  each  river.  In  cases 
where  the  water  is  not  more  than  four  feet  deep  this  is  frequently 
done  by  slinging  a  rope  across  and  attaching  it  firmly  on  both  sides. 
The  caravan  then  wades  through  the  racing  current,  holding  on 
to  the  rope.  When  a  river  is  in  flood,  more  complicated  and 
prolonged  methods  have  to  be  resorted  to ;  trees  must  be  felled, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  reach  from  bank  to  bank — a  laborious 
proceeding  for  a  small  force.  In  the  event  of  a  caravan  striking 
a  large  and  permanent  river,  the  white  man  builds  either  a 
permanent  bridge  or  a  boat ;  but  in  these  instances  a  post  of  a 
couple  of  men  has  always  to  be  left  in  charge  to  prevent  the 
natives  from  destroying  the  work. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  build  refuges  as  a  protection  against 
the  man-eating  lions  with  which  certain  districts  are  infested,  for 
these  lions  are  so  bold  that  they  will  attack  a  caravan  in  broad 

*  These  ravines  are  often  cut  out  in  a  matter  of  hours  by  a  torrential 
downpour. 
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daylight  and  carry  off  one  or  two  men.  The  refuges,  originally 
built  for  the  mail  runners,  are  used  indiscriminately  by  any  one  ; 
they  consist  of  a  platform  of  crossed  sticks  raised  on  six  or  eight 
tree  trunks  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Thorn  bomas 
are  also  frequently  built  along  the  caravan  roads  at  the  various 
camping-grounds  to  be  utilised  by  passing  caravans ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  an  adequate  number  of  posts,  the  bomas 
are  almost  invariably  converted  by  the  natives  into  firewood. 
The  caravan  roads  themselves  have  to  be  kept  open,  and  this 
involves  a  very  considerable  amount  of  labour.  After  a  few  days' 
rain  an  open  road  of  from  two  to  five  feet  in  width  becomes 
almost  impassable  owing  to  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  growth. 

Roads  are  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  civilisation 
of  Africa.  To  those  who  have  only  lived  in  countries  where  roads 
have  existed  from  all  times,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  their 
absence  would  mean.  Thousands  of  miles  of  Africa  are  practically 
roadless,  for  the  twisting  ten  inch  native  tracks  which  penetrate 
these  vast  stretches  of  country,  cannot  be  called  roads,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world. 

Through  however  varied  and  difficult  country  it  passes,  the 
native  path  never  changes.  Crossing  a  boundless  grass  plain,  a 
fertile  valley,  a  thorny  desert,  or  a  thick  black  forest,  it  is  always 
the  same.  It  cannot  run  straight,  and  though  it  ultimately 
arrives  at  its  destination  it  does  so  in  the  most  roundabout  and 
lengthy  manner.  On  the  flattest  plain  it  twists  away  into  the 
distance,  like  a  piece  of  pale  metal  which  has  been  distorted  by 
excessive  heat  and  flung  out  on  the  ground  to  cool.  Anything 
diverts  it  from  the  right  direction  and  makes  a  new  curve — a  stick, 
a  puddle,  a  thicker  tuft  of  grass,  or  a  dead  body.  Invisible  hands 
seem  to  pluck  at  the  traveller  from  either  side,  trying  to  entice  him 
into  what  lies  away  from  the  track,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  obeys — 
he  is  enmeshed  by  the  relentless  creepers  and  torn  by  the  fierce 
thorns. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  native  fastnesses  are  timid,  wild, 
and  cunning.  They  travel  as  little  as  possible,  and  frequently 
know  nothing  of  the  surrounding  natives  who  live  only  a  few 
miles  from  them.  They  are  hostile  to  and  suspicious  of  everyone, 
and  on  the  slightest  alarm  glide  into  the  bush,  and  are  swallowed 
up  by  it.  To  them  the  bush  is  a  natural  element,  and  in  it,  only 
a  few  feet  away  from  the  object  of  their  suspicion,  they  will  lie, 
completely  hidden,  watching  that  which  has  alarmed  them  and 
ready  to  make  an  attack. 

The  introduction  of  a  ten  or  twelve  foot  wide  road  into  a 
country  of  this  sort  is  regarded  as  little  short  of  miraculous.  At 
first,  even  if  natives  use  the  road,  they  continue  to  walk  in  single 
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file  along  it  (not  realising  that  several  of  them  can  walk  abreast), 
and  still  take  to  the  bush  if  they  meet  anyone.  Gradually  they 
learn  that  the  road  is  easier  to  follow  and  nearer  to  their 
goal  than  the  circuitous  method  of  transit  hitherto  their  only 
possibility.  They  cease  to  fear  it,  or  what  they  encounter  on  it, 
and  since  it  leads  to  their  market,  they  begin  to  realise  the 
advantage  of  building  their  villages  and  planting  their  gardens 
along  it.  Their  bearing  imperceptibly  alters — they  can  now  walk 
upright  and  unrestrainedly.  With  this  acquisition  of  confidence 
and  courage,  hiding  is  relegated  to  those  who  are  evil-doers  and  who 
fear  the  punishment  of  their  misdeeds  by  their  fellow  men. 
Communication  is  opened  out  between  distant-lying  villages,  and 
with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  hostility  ceases  and  friendly 
relations  are  established. 

Rivers  form  the  second  great  barrier  to  intercommunication. 
For  months  of  the  year  the  large  rivers  are  unfordable,  and  the 
people  on  the  opposite  banks  live  as  in  different  worlds.  A  large 
number  of  primitive  natives  cannot  swim,  and  their  bridge-building 
is  so  slight  (a  tree  to  span  the  river,  or  a  light  hanging  bridge 
between  two  trees)  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  negotiable 
quantity.  With  most  natives  the  wish  to  cross  a  natural  boundary 
forming  a  means  of  protection  is  entirely  lacking ;  and  fear  of  the 
unknown  holds  them  on  the  safe  side  of  their  small  horizon. 
The  erection  of  bridges  over  which  not  only  men  but  beasts  can 
walk  in  safety  is  an  epoch-making  event,  and  as  the  bridges  form 
a  connecting  link  with  the  roads,  the  use  of  them  is  more 
resolutely  acquired.  Impassable  barriers  are  thus  swept  away, 
and  people  who  were  but  as  shadows  to  one  another,  meet  and 
traffic  together. 

To  the  native  mind  all  that  is  unknown  is  evil.  The  right 
sort  of  white  man  gradually  dispels  this  idea,  and  with  its  cessation 
the  native  approximates  by  degrees  to  the  characteristics  of  an 
elementary  human  being.  He  learns  that  communication  with 
others  does  not  of  necessity  mean  danger  or  death  ;  he  no  longer 
hides  his  village  in  the  densest  patch  of  scrub  he  can  find,  and 
when  he  meets  his  fellow  men,  even  at  a  distance  from  his  own 
district,  fear  no  longer  drives  him  like  a  panic-stricken  animal. 

Thus  by  the  making  of  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges  an 
impetus  in  the  direction  of  civilisation  is  given,  the  results  of  which 
spread  in  feeler-like  arms,  forming  a  network  of  possibilities  for 
intercourse  and  trade  in  every  direction.  With  every  new  piece 
of  road  an  unexploited  section  of  country  is  opened  up,  and  this 
process  continues  slowly  creeping  on  until  what  was  an  impene- 
trable and  hostile  tract  is  reclaimed  for  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

HlLDEGAEDE   HlNDE. 
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FOE  five  days  every  available  being  on  the  farm,  including  the 
entire  household  and  canine  brigade,  has  been  commandeered  to 
fight  locusts. 

Strenuously,  vigorously  and  passionately  have  we  fought ;  and 
now,  after  all  that  reckless  expenditure  of  vital  force,  we  have 
only  succeeded  in  saving  half  the  oats,  and  a  little  barley.  At 
least  twenty-five  acres  are  as  bare  as  if  they  had  never  been 
planted.  To-day,  scandalous  as  it  may  sound,  I  profess  myself 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  poor  old  Pharaoh ! 

There  are  indeed  moments  when  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  in  coming  to  Rhodesia  to  farm  one  invites  a  repetition  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  under  varying  forms.  Only  four  months 
ago  floods  devastated  acres  and  acres  of  our  mealies — the  fruit  of 
incredible  hard  work,  and  much  hoping  against  hope.  Horses 
continue  ,to  drop  and  die  all  round  us ;  fowls  likewise.  Of  all  that 
flourishes,  cats  and  black  jacks  easily  lead  the  way.  My  cat  has 
increased  the  cat  population  by  twenty  kittens  in  twelve  months ; 
so  I  think  she  may  be  said  to  be  doing  her  duty  by  her  country 
very  nobly.  As  for  black  jacks,  on  some  farms  the  mealies  are 
literally  choked  by  them.  They  are  a  weed  that,  if  you  pass 
through  it,  makes  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  dipped  first  in  a 
gum  pot,  and  then  a  tea-caddy.  The  other  day  one  of  our  snakes 
had  a  game  with  me  on  the  verandah.  We  have  mats  down,  and 
it  put  its  head  out  from  under  a  mat  just  in  front  of  where  I 
was  sitting,  and  wagged  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  long 
tongue  out.  For  a  few  moments  I  sat  petrified — then  I  fled  in 
search  of  my  husband.  Black  boys  are  not  much  use  with  snakes. 
Once  when  there  was  a  snake  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  fetched  the 
cook-boy  to  come  and  kill  it,  he  insisted  upon  using  a  tree.  With 
this  he  stood  outside  the  door  about  24  feet  away,  and  made 
frantic  lurches  at  it.  Another  day  there  was  one  in  the  store 
cupboard,  and  I  occasionally  stumble  over  them  out  walking. 

But  to  return  to  the  locusts.     We  have  a  new  kind  now,  a 

*  Former  letters  appeared  in  the  August  and  September  Numbers. 
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hateful  species  known  as  the  brown  locusts,  which  made  their 
appearance  for  the  first  time  last  year.  A  creepy,  crawly  brute, 
that  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude,  and  is  no  sportsman 
at  all.  Those  we  have  had  hitherto,  known  as  the  red  locusts, 
valued  their  lives  and  made  off  before  a  furious  onslaught.  These 
brown  things  flutter  down  and  crawl  about,  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  move.  "  Burn  me,  slay  me,  crush  me,"  he  seems  to  say ;  "  but 
don't  ask  me  to  move."  They  are  like  the  Chinese  in  that 
remarkable  book  called  '  The  Yellow  Danger.'  A  few  millions  are 
told  off  to  die,  in  making  a  way  for  the  millions  to  follow.  A 
great  many  farmers  this  last  bad  week  gave  them  "  best  "  early 
in  the  fray,  and  let  their  crops  go.  My  farmer  husband  happens 
to  be  made  of  the  stuff  that  fights  to  a  finish,  and  his  efforts  never 
relaxed  throughout.  Only  this  morning  has  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  revenge.  He  says  now  he  will  spread  poison  over  a 
portion  of  oats,  so  that  every  locust  that  settles  will  die ;  and  then 
he  feels  he  will  have  got  a  little  of  his  own  back  somehow.  As 
they  are  not  appearing  in  any  force,  some  vision  or  foresight  must 
have  warned  them.  The  other  days  they  have  been  like  a  dense 
snowstorm  close  at  hand,  when  their  wings  shine  white  in  the 
sun — like  a  rain-cloud  in  the  distance — and  like  a  dense  covering 
of  brown  autumn  leaves  on  the  ground. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  I  see  it  said  that  agri- 
culture in  Ehodesia  is  flourishing,  and  this  with  the  mining 
industry  holding  the  prior  right  to  the  water  on  a  farm.  The 
settler  dearly  loves  the  country  as  a  country — of  this  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  what  can  he  do  when  he  has  to  pay  20s.  an  acre  for 
a  farm  twelve  miles  from  a  market,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
rock-strewn  kopje,  no  earthly  use,  unless  the  wood  can  be  sold, 
except  as  exercises  in  patience  to  the  beasts  and  humans  who 
have  to  plod  round  them,  at  considerable  expense  of  wasted 
energy.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  farm  my  husband  is  now 
farming  ;  and  if,  as  at  present,  he  only  rents,  he  will  have  no  claim 
whatever  for  his  brick  buildings  and  improvements  should  he 
decide  to  give  it  up. 

At  the  same  time  many  farmers  are  doing  well  with  mealies  and 
tobacco,  and  all  seem  to  unite  in  liking  Rhodesia,  and  being  ready  to 
stand  by  her  till  further  orders.  The  climate  and  the  freedom,  and 
the  ever-existing  chance  that  something  may  turn  up,  helps  him 
over  his  stiles,  and  more  than  reconciles  him  to  his  exile.  After 
five  despairing  days  with  locusts,  he  takes  his  gun  and  his  dogs 
and  has  a  tramp  after  birds  and  buck.  And  when  he  comes  back 
after  good  sport  the  all-enveloping  black  cloud  has  sunk  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  proverbial  man's  hand  for  long  enough  to 
enable  hope  to  regain  her  ascendency  and  buoy  him  up  for  what- 
ever next  an  adverse  fate  may  send. 
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It  is  not  quite  the  same  for  the  farmer's  wife,  unless  she 
happens  to  be  specially  built  for  the  post,  and  to  be  of  the  stuff 
that  asks  nothing  better  than  a  long  tramp  with  a  gun  and  such- 
like sporting  pleasures.  Even  then  she  will  need  to  bring  with 
her  an  extra  special  18-carat  stock  of  patience.  For  what  the 
floods  and  locusts  and  diseases  are  to  the  farmer,  the  house-boys 
and  housekeeping  and  monotony  are  to  her.  Not  that  the  boys 
are  bad.  Eeally,  considering  all  things,  it  is  remarkable  they  are 
as  good  as  they  are — but  it  takes  some  little  time  to  get  used  to 
their  entirely  original  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  order ;  and  in  some 
instances  to  the  odour  with  which  they  permeate  the  atmosphere, 
known  to  some  as  bouquet  d'A/rique. 

My  chief  difficulty  is  the  continual  changing.  I  once  had 
eleven  different  boys  in  three  months.  I  have  already  had  five 
in  the  two  months  since  my  return.  I  can  imagine  some  critic 
suggesting  I  must  be  a  terror  to  live  with ;  but  though  he  may 
not  be  entirely  wrong,  he  has  not  hit  upon  the  correct  solution 
this  time.  The  real  thing  is  that  the  boys  hate  work;  and  if 
they  work  they  prefer  a  town.  They  learn  all  they  can  from  me 
and  then  go  to  town.  Or  else,  if  they  are  married,  they  earn 
their  20s.  hut  tax  and  then  return  home  to  sleep  in  the  sun  while 
their  wives  work. 

When  I  first  arrived  back  I  started  off  with  two  little  picca- 
nins.  The  piccanin  cook-boy  was  a  gem,  but  he  left  to  go  to 
Salisbury.  He  was  the  best  nigger  servant  I  have  struck  yet,  and 
he  is  only  about  eleven  years  old.  A  little  bit  of  a  boy  who  ought 
to  be  spinning  a  top  and  learning  lessons.  In  this  household  he 
did  all  the  plain  cooking,  all  the  washing,  starching  and  ironing, 
and  made  all  the  bread.  Moreover  he  did  it  well.  I  taught  him 
nearly  everything,  and  he  was  worth  teaching.  He  says  he  will 
come  back,  but  I  daren't  count  on  him.  They  are  always  un- 
certain. I  have  a  curiosity  named  Toby  now.  Every  time  I  say  his 
name  I  feel  inclined  to  laugh.  It  suits  him  perfectly.  He  has  a 
big,  round  face,  a  foolish  grin,  and  a  funny  little  woolly  top-knot 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  M'siwa,  the  house-boy,  is  a  dignified 
personage,  who  receives  orders  with  a  solemn,  impeccable  face, 
and  rarely  speaks  or  smiles.  He  wants  to  wear  a  funny  little  pair 
of  electric  blue  knickerbockers  in  the  morning,  but  they  are  such 
an  eyesore  that  I  absolutely  forbid  it.  I  once  had  a  cook-boy  who 
adorned  himself  in  braces,  a  high  collar  and  a  tie  (with  other 
essentials),  and  he  used  to  swagger  into  the  room  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  were  going  to  invite  me  to  come  for  a  stroll.  When  I 
have  boys  who  are  likely  to  stay  I  put  them  into  a  kind  of  livery. 
Blue,  red,  and  white  in  the  morning ;  red  and  white  in  the  after- 
noon, the  red  being  a  kummerbund. 

As  regards  teaching,  shall  I  ever  forget  the  agonies  I  endured 
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when  I  first  came  out  here,  and  was  a  novice  at  all  the  things  I  ought 
to  have  known  and  a  past-master  in  most  of  the  things  that  were 
no  use.  The  first  tablecloth  I  starched  would  not  fold  up  at  all. 
When  we  succeeded  in  bending  it  double  it  stood  up  like  a  tent. 
It  had  to  be  soaked  for  nearly  a  week !  The  first  bread  I  made 
would  not  rise.  I  tried  it  everywhere,  to  no  effect.  In  the  end 
I  poked  it  on  one  side  and  we  borrowed  a  loaf.  Three  days  later 
I  came  across  it  by  accident — and  lo  and  behold !  it  had  risen  to 
the  top  of  the  tin.  We  called  it  Biblical  bread.  The  first  fowl 
I  boiled  came  to  table  looking  very  undressed.  Most  of  the  flesh 
had  boiled  off  into  the  pot.  The  first  blue  I  made  was  dreadful. 
We  had  to  sit  down  to  a  pale-blue  tablecloth,  and  use  pale-blue 
serviettes,  while  my  husband  rejoiced  (!)  in  pale-blue  shirts.  I 
longed  to  know  how  to  make  bread  sauce,  but  as  it  involved 
asking  a  "  mere  man  "  I  went  unlearned.  In  the  end  one  of  the 
mere  men  went  into  the  kitchen  and  made  some  for  himself. 

But  I'm  a  fair  "nailer"  at  domestic  knowledge  now,  and  as 
proud  as  a  dog  with  two  tails  over  it.  I  can  starch  with  ordinary 
flour,  and  make  soup  out  of  nothing  (which  sometimes  tastes  of 
worse  than  nothing,  only  one  can  always  drown  it  with  Worcester 
Sauce).  I  can  call  a  boy  all  sorts  of  things  in  two  native 
languages ;  and  dish  up  odd  bits  of  cold  meat,  till  you  wouldn't 
know  it  was  meat  at  all.  I  can  make  beeswax  for  the  floor  with 
candle-ends  and  paraffin,  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  pieces  of 
furniture  out  of  packing  cases.  Someone  who  read  something  of 
mine  the  other  day  remarked,  "  What  a  splendid  farmer's  wife  !  " 
But  don't  make  any  mistake,  I'm  nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  only 
the  pride  that  hates  defeat.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  dislike  mealies, 
and  potatoes  and  forage  and  things.  I'm  sometimes  afraid  I 
shall  grow  into  a  mealie  stalk  myself,  I  get  such  a  dose  of  them  ; 
and  often  I  feel  that  I  never  want  to  see  hateful  little  pigs  and 
goats  and  lanky-legged  lambs  again  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  to  town  life  in  Ehodesia.  In 
many  places  this  is  as  gay  as  an  Indian  station.  The  gaieties  in 
Salisbury  alone  in  the  last  two  months  comprise  two  Government 
House  balls,  one  big  volunteer  ball,  and  one  big  private  dance, 
two  separate  theatrical  performances  by  amateur  players,  a  cafe 
chantant  in  the  big  drill  hall,  a  garden  party  at  the  Residency, 
regimental  sports  at  the  B.S.A.P.  camp,  a  big  children's  fete  on 
Empire  Day,  a  guest  afternoon  at  the  ladies'  rifle  club,  and  various 
small  private  festivities ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dinners  and  meetings 
which  took  place  during  the  third  and  last  session  of  the 
Legislative  Council. 

GEETEUDE  PAGE. 
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UPPER   AND   MIDDLE    CLASS   EMIGRATION 

BY  H.  REVELL  READE 

IN  many  ways  German  education  is  more  practical  than  is 
ours.  The  Germans  have  always  believed  in  the  advantages 
which  a  young  man  can  gain  from  travel,  and  for  untold  centuries 
the  Wanderjdhre  have  been  an  institution  for  the  mechanic,  as 
well  as  for  the  rising  statesman. 

Few  Germans  complete  their  studies  at  one  university.  Their 
system  of  acquiring  degrees  does  not  bind  them  down  to  a  single 
institution,  for  once  the  student  has  passed  through  the  com- 
pulsory general  leaving  examination  which  heralds  his  emanci- 
pation from  school,  he  is  qualified  to  enter  without  further 
examination  any  university  in  any  German-speaking  land,  and 
after  so  many  terms  have  elapsed  to  present  the  thesis  which 
will  qualify  him  for  his  doctorate,  and  which  is  on  a  subject 
chosen  by  himself,  at  any  university  he  may  select. 

Such  was  the  system  in  mediaeval  times  when  Latin  was  the 
universal  language  of  the  learned,  and  when  ecclesiastical 
differences  had  not  raised  insurmountable  barriers  between  the 
European  races.  The  long  wars  with  France  and  the  Reforma- 
tion are  the  causes  which  have  in  a  great  measure  isolated  the 
English  university  system  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  from 
that  of  America,  and  from  that  of  Greater  Britain,  and  it  may  be 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  educated  Scotch  and  Irish  lads  are 
far  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  colonies  than  are  upper  and 
middle-class  English  emigrants,  is  because  their  education  has 
made  them  more  cosmopolitan.  Even  within  the  last  generation 
it  was  common  for  a  Scotch  student,  after  leaving  his  own 
university,  to  pass  several  years  studying  in  Germany  or  France, 
whilst  it  is  only  since  1845  that  Catholic  Ireland  has  severed  the 
l:nks  which  bound  it  to  the  higher  education  of  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  divided  from  the  Continent 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  twenty  years  ago  learned 
dons  would  sneer  in  their  common  rooms  at  the  Modern 
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Languages  Examination  as  a  courier's  Tripos,  and  strive  to 
stifle  it  with  Chinese  pedantry.  There^has  been  an  awakening 
since  those  days  at  Cambridge,  but  it  would  be  still  interesting 
to  compare  the  numbers  who  go  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
respectively  to  the  McGill  University  of  Montreal,  although  the 
value  of  the  McGill  Certificate  to  a  civil  engineer  in  Canada  is 
known  all  over  the  world,  whilst  it  is  probable  that  more  students 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  than  from  the  English  universities 
attend  the  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture,  which  is  to  the 
Canadian  farmer  what  McGill  is  to  the  Canadian  engineer.  It  is 
for  the  want  of  a  training  in  his  calling  under  Canadian  conditions 
that  the  collegian  emigrating  to  the  Dominion  is  so  often  forced 
to  join  the  ranks  of  "  remittance  men." 

Want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  social  introductions  are, 
perhaps,  contributory  causes  in  inducing  this  apathy.  The 
German,  who  flits  from  university  to  university,  according  to  the 
advantages  offered  to  him  by  their  lecture  rooms,  may  not  have 
the  enjoyment  of  the  friendships  of  a  college  life,  but  he  carries 
his  home  with  him.  State  publications,  issued  half-yearly,  afford 
him  full  particulars  as  to  the  education  provided  at  every  technical 
school  or  university  in  German-speaking  lands ;  their  registrars 
will,  on  his  applying  to  them,  give  him  official  information  as 
to  fees,  lodgings  and  the  cost  of  living,  whilst  the  "korps"  or 
"  verbindung"  which  he  entered  when  he  first  matriculated  has 
branches  everywhere,  and  will  offer  him  everywhere  a  warm 
reception. 

The  "  students'  societies  "  are  to  a  German  what  his  college 
is  to  an  Englishman,  and  just  as  many  a  man  owes  his  rise  in  life 
to  the  friendships  he  made  in  the  university,  so  many  a  man  has 
risen  to  the  top  because  in  his  younger  days  he  belonged  to  the 
"  Saxo-Borussia  "  at  Heidelberg  or  Bonn.  But  does  any  such 
tie  exist  between  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  or  between 
our  English  universities  and  those  in  the  "  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  "  ?  Yet,  though  the  jealousy  between  the  North 
German  and  Austrian  runs  high,  the  medical  student  who  goes 
from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  and  who  belongs  to  a  society  affiliated  to 
one  at  the  Austrian  university,  will  find  as  warm  a  welcome  there 
as  if  he  were  a  son  of  the  soil.  Consequently  the  German  is  freer 
to  consider  the  educational  advantages  offered  to  him  by  any  given 
place  of  study  than  are  those  brought  up  under  the  English 
system.  How  few  mining  or  engineering  students,  comparatively 
speaking,  from  Cambridge  would  care  to  move  on  to  Cornell  or 
McGill  for  the  sake  of  some  specialist's  lectures  ?  There  would 
be  nothing  strange  to  a  student  from  Freiburg  or  Chemnitz  in 
such  a  migration. 

One  step  has  already  been  taken  to  make  study  under  local 
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conditions  more  easy  for  our  upper  and  middle-class  emigrants. 
McGill  University  numbers  several  Cambridge  graduates  amongst 
its  staff,  and  it  is  at  Montreal  that  a  few  young  Englishmen  who 
were  educated  at  our  public  schools  have  founded  the  "  British 
Public  Schools  Association  of  Canada,"  with  the  object  of  giving 
advice  and  help  to  public  schoolboys  emigrating  thither,  and  of 
furnishing  them  with  social  introductions. 

Boys  wishing  to  be  assisted  by  the  Association  must  be 
furnished  with  certificates  in  duplicate  given  by  their  head 
master,  and  signed  by  their  house  master,  the  counterfoil  of 
which  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Montreal.  The  form  of  intro- 
duction gives  the  intended  destination  of  the  bearer,  the  length 
of  his  stay  at  his  school,  and  his  character.  The  counterfoil 
includes  the  candidate's  full  name  and  address,  the  place  and 
date  of  his  birth,  the  names  of  his  parents  and  guardians,  his 
profession,  business  or  calling,  and  his  school,  a  space  being 
added  for  any  further  information  deemed  relevant. 

At  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  which  took  place  at  Malvern 
last  December,  Dr.  James  of  Kugby  School  and  the  Kev.  H.  W. 
Moss  of  Shrewsbury  School  moved  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  carried,  "  cordially  welcoming  the  establishment  of 
the  Association  in  Canada,  and  trusting  that  similar  associations 
will  be  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire."  And  a  committee 
of  head  masters  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
Public  Schools  Association  of  Canada,  to  be  aided  by  an  advisory 
committee.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  this  committee  gets 
matters  into  working  order,  a  means  will  have  been  found  which 
will  aid  in  insuring  that  educated  emigrants  going  to  Canada  will 
receive  a  suitable  training  under  local  conditions  in  their  future 
callings.  If  an  English  boy  can  get  to  know  educated  Canadians 
before  he  enters  on  his  life's  work  in  the  Dominion,  it  will  do 
much  to  obviate  those  prejudices  and  peculiarities  which  fre- 
quently raise  stumbling-blocks  in  his  path. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  and  do  train  the  rulers  of  the 
Empire,  but  they  are  too  often  dangerous  places  for  those  who 
are  not  destined  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  Government.  Above 
all,  Oxford  can  nowadays  do  but  little  to  prepare  men  to  face  the 
hard  work  of  emigration,  yet  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  and  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  were  in  many 
cases  university  men  who  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  first 
families  in  England.  Even  in  the  United  States,  men  who  send 
their  sons  to  Harvard  and  to  Yale  for  the  sake  of  culture  and 
refinement,  afterwards  send  them  for  a  course  to  Cornell  before 
they  enter  on  the  practical  work  of  life.  How  much  better  would 

*  Lord  Strathcona,  Mr.  T.   A.  Brassey  and  Dr.   Parkin  are  members  of  the 
Advisory  Conimitteef 
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it  then  be  for  a  boy  whose  career  is  to  be  run  upon  a  Canadian 
railway  or  a  Canadian  farm,  if  he  could  pass  through  McGill  or 
through  Guelph,  instead  of  being  hurried  from  Magdalen  Walks 
to  the  prairies  by  the  Saskatchewan !  Canada  has  grown  into  a 
nation,  and  educated  emigrants  from  England  can  now  perhaps  do 
but  little  to  shape  her  destinies,  but  a  fitting  and  practical 
education  can  do  much  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  individual 
immigrant.  An  Eton  boy  will  not  lose  the  stamp  of  Eton  because 
he  is  afterwards  trained  at  Toronto  or  at  Winnipeg  University, 
but  his  training  under  Canadian  conditions  and  the  friends  he  has 
made  as  a  student  in  Canada  may  make  him  a  prosperous  farmer 
or  engineer  in  place  of  a  billiard  marker  at  a  bar  in  a  prairie 
township. 

The  British  Public  iSchools  Association  of  Canada  has  it  in 
some  measure  in  its  power  to  save  the  educated  emigrant  from 
uncongenial  surroundings,  and  if  it  can  accomplish  no  more  than 
this,  its  efforts  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  If  Germany 
grew  into  a  nation  in  its  universities,  it  was  because  the  student 
everywhere  found  a  home  amongst  the  members  of  his  club.  It 
would  be  a  good  work  to  forge  such  bonds  between  the  higher 
education  of  England  and  her  daughter  lands.  Loneliness  and 
homesickness  are  the  twin  enemies  of  colonisation. 

H.  KEVELL  EEADE. 
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MEMORIES   OF   MAORILAND 

BY  MRS.  MASSY 

Concluding  Article.* 

THE  environs  of  Whangarei  possess  many  pretty  and  well- 
cultivated  estates,  where  a  great  variety  of  fruit  is  to  be  seen. 
Orange  growing  is  most  successful,  and  has  become  a  thriving 
industry,  large  quantities  of  fruit  being  exported.  Grapes,  too,  of 
a  very  good  quality,  grown  under  glass,  are  sent  down  to  Auckland 
for  sale,  where  they  fetch  good  prices. 

The  proprietor  of  a  fine  range  of  hot-houses  told  me  he  was 
doing  well ;  he  thinned  out  the  grapes  himself,  as  he  would  not 
trust  anyone  to  do  the  work  for  him.  It  was  a  two  months'  task, 
but  the  results  were,  he  said,  well  worth  the  trouble,  and  so  it 
seemed  to  be  from  the  appearance  of  the  vines.  Viticulture  is 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  this  district.  I  tasted  some  wine  made 
from  the  outdoor  grapes  that  would  have  been  most  excellent  had 
it  been  matured  by  keeping.  I  think  the  vine-growing  industry, 
if  carefully  developed,  will  become  a  valuable  source  of  revenue, 
as  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  seem  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  vines.  A  gentleman  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  thoroughly  understands  all  branches  of  the 
grape-growing  and  wine-making  industry,  was  when  we  were 
leaving  New  Zealand  completing  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  estate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  north  island  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  grape-growing.  He  told  us  he  considered  the 
conditions  exceptionally  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was  to 
be  made  in  this  way.  But  settlers  and  labour  are  needed  before  this 
fruitful  land  will  yield  to  the  full  the  teeming  riches  of  its  soil. 
New  Zealand  might  with  advantage  adopt  the  system  that 
obtains  in  Canada,  where  settlers  get  a  certain  amount  of  helpful 
supervision,  and  are  not  left  to  sink  or  swim  in  a  strange  land,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Youngsters,  too,  going  out  to  New  Zealand 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  November,  1906,  No.  II.  in  January,  No.  III.  in  February, 
No.  IV.  in  March,  No.  V.  in  April,  No.  VI.  in  July,  and  No.  VII.  in  August,  1907. 
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apply  from  home  to  agents,  who  undertake  to  place  them  in  good 
situations;  consequently  the  applicant  is,  on  arrival,  dumped 
down  into  the  first  situation  that  offers,  and  the  agent  then 
washes  his  hands  of  his  erstwhile  client. 

The  system  of  cadetting  seems  all  a  mistake,  and  this  I  have 
been  told  by  cadets  themselves.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  of 
lads  whose  relatives  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually  for  board  and 
instruction  in  farming,  they  are  taken  on  by  employers  who  do 
not  consider  that  the  cadet  is  to  receive  general  agricultural 
instruction,  but  should  the  estate  happen  to  be  a  sheep  farm  the 
cadet  will  be  put  to  this  branch  of  work  and  learn  nothing  else ; 
the  same  way  with  dairying,  his  agricultural  training  will  begin 
and  end  there,  the  interests  of  the  cadet  being  entirely  overlooked 
and  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  his  employer.  I  cannot 
think  it  wise  to  launch  a  youngster  into  the  world,  so  far  from 
home,  without  the  guiding  of  a  friendly  hand  or  someone  to  look 
after  his  interests.  I  have  known  many  who  have  been  cruelly 
treated  and  underfed,  badly  housed,  and  helpless  to  better  their 
position  through  want  of  means. 

On  the  other  hand  the  remittance  man  is  a  terror ;  he  receives 
a  small  allowance  at  stated  intervals  from  relatives  at  home,  which 
is  enough  to  keep  him  in  food,  and  if  he  does  not  like  work  he 
can  live  in  idleness,  till  he  degenerates  into  a  loafer,  and  perhaps 
takes  to  habits  of  intemperance,  which  eventually  completes  his 
ruin.  There  is  much  to  be  done  by  wise  heads  and  kind  hearts 
in  the  case  of  the  settler  question. 

Amongst  the  many  pretty  excursions  at  Whangarei  is  a 
charming  drive  to  a  waterfall  about  three  miles  out  of  the  town- 
ship. You  leave  the  coach  road  and,  scrambling  down  an  easy 
descent,  arrive  at  the  base  of  the  fall.  The  water  flows  from 
a  river  that  precipitates  itself  in  one  unbroken  perpendicular  sheet, 
about  90  feet  in  height,  and  falls  into  a  dark  green  pool,  which  it 
churns  into  snow-white  foam ;  emerging  from  the  pool  the  stream 
gently  winds  its  way  through  the  exquisite  little  valley  under  the 
drooping  trees  into  the  open  country,  forming  one  of  the  most 
romantic  bits  of  scenery  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Not  far  from  Whangarei  are  the  hot  springs  of  Kamo.  Here  a 
charming  hotel  has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
wishing  to  take  the  baths.  A  farm  is  attached  to  the  hotel,  and 
the  freshest  of  eggs  and  dairy  produce  are  available.  There  is 
regular  postal  communication  with  the  town,  and  an  omnibus 
plies  to  and  fro  between  Kamo  and  Whangarei. 

I  remember  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred  as  we  were 
driving  back  on  one  occasion  to  the  town.  The  omnibus  was 
rolling  along  the  road  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  I  was  sitting 
outside  with  one  of  our  party,  on  the  seat  behind  the  driver, 
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which  held  three  or  four  persons,  when  there  was  a  report  like  a 
pistol-shot,  and  the  vehicle  took  a  very  decided  list  to  one  side, 
much  to  the  alarm  of  the  passengers.  The  driver  growled  out 
"  Humph !  a  spring  is  broken."  And  so  it  proved  to  be.  The 
nervous  passengers  jumped  out,  and  said  they  should  walk  home, 
but  I  was  unable  to  follow  suit,  as  I  had,  a  month  previously, 
injured  my  leg  by  a  fall  from  a  carriage,  so  I  had  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation  by  sitting  still,  whilst  I  was  unmercifully 
chaffed  by  my  friends,  who  said  it  was  my  weight  that  had  broken 
the  spring  of  the  omnibus  ! 

But  our  pleasant  stay  of  one  month  at  Whangarei  had  come 
to  a  close,  so  our  old  boat,  the  Clansman,  came  round  to  the 
wharf,  and  with  many  shrieks  and  whistles  carried  us  back  to 
Auckland. 

Subsequently  we  paid  another  delightful  visit  further  north  to 
Kororarika,  or  Russell.  The  Bay  of  Islands,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
very  lovely  bit  of  New  Zealand,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
bay  of  islands,  each  picturesque  in  its  own  peculiar  form  of 
loveliness.  For  persons  who  delight  to  wander  "  far  from  the 
madding  crowd,"  the  remoteness  of  Russell  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  its  aloofness  from  business,  or  anything  that  savours  of 
worry  or  haste,  is  delightful.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  watched  the 
few  men  lounging  about  the  wharf  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  that  their  motto  was  "  Time  is  made  for  slaves."  Indeed, 
in  this  lotus-eating  spot  of  earth,  as  I  soon  found  out,  time  seemed 
of  no  account.  The  little  wooden  hotel  was  but  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  steamer,  and  when,  on  arrival,  we  asked  if  a  man  could 
come  with  a  hand-barrow  or  truck  to  take  the  luggage,  the  reply 
was,  "  Oh,  yes,  Charlie  will  be  coming  presently."  So  we  sat 
down  and  waited  patiently  till  it  pleased  Charlie  to  leave  the 
hotel  bar,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  morning  drink. 

In  this  delightful  corner  of  the  world  there  were  only  two 
posts  a  week,  no  daily  paper,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  road,  a  cart, 
a  horse,  or  a  conveyance  of  any  kind,  and  no  line  of  rail;  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  was  the 
telegraph  and  the  steamer  Clansman  (which  came  once  a  week),  the 
second  post  coming  by  runner  across  country,  so  we  felt  almost 
as  much  isolated  from  the  busy  world  as  if  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Russell  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  Zealand. 
There  are  two  or  three  small  general  stores,  and  a  few  houses 
mostly  built  along  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  these,  and  a  few  scattered 
buildings,  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  fish-canning  factory  is  at  the  end  of  the  little  bay.  The 
fishing-boats  used  to  come  in  and  draw  up  to  the  wharf  and 
deliver  their  cargoes  of  fish ;  these  were  carried  into  the  factory 
and  cleaned,  the  offal  being  thrown  out  into  the  sea,  where  vast 
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numbers  of  gulls  were  waiting  in  rows  along  the  edge  of  the 
shore  to  pick  up  the  leavings.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these 
birds  hovering  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  swooping  down 
in  graceful  circles,  uttering  their  soft,  plaintive  little  cries.  We 
inspected  the  factory,  and  were  much  interested  in  the  whole 
process  from  the  time  the  boats  brought  in  their  loads  until  the 
fish  were  put  into  the  tins  and  soldered  up.  The  manager  told 
us  they  sent  the  fish  (a  species  of  grey  mullet)  all  over  the  world, 
and  had  for  a  long  time  been  supplying  Japan  for  army  consump- 
tion. We  were  given  a  sample  tin  of  the  fish,  and  had  it  cooked 
the  next  day ;  we  found  it  delicious,  and  with  more  flavour  than 
there  generally  is  in  tinned  fish. 

Eussell  is  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  pretty  spots  to 
visit  all  along  the  coast  that  one  could  picnic  every  day  of  the 
year  on  fresh  ground.  It  is  certainly  an  ideal  place  for  the 
fisherman,  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  sea  fish,  all  affording 
excellent  sport.  A  large  quantity  of  fish  is  sent  down  to  Auckland 
by  the  weekly  steamer,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the 
numerous  and,  to  us,  unknown  varieties  that  covered  the  wharf. 
Everyone  in  Eussell  fishes.  If  you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare, 
you  run  down  to  the  wharf  with  your  rod  and  a  bit  of  bait  and 
join  the  other  busy  idlers !  I  went  down  one  day,  and  saw  a 
friend  catch  ninety-eight  fish  as  fast  as  he  could  pull  them  out, 
and  they  were  all  good  for  table.  But  the  heaviest  fishing  lies 
off  various  points  of  the  coast ;  arrangements  can  always  be  made 
for  the  day,  and  we  had  some  very  pleasant  fishing  expeditions 
that  are  a  pleasure  to  recall. 

One  very  charming  day  we  went  to  a  place  called  Deep- 
water  Cove  for  wild  goat  shooting.  We  chartered  a  small 
steamer,  and  hoped  to  have  got  off  punctually  at  6  o'clock,  but 
alas !  we  reckoned  without  a  thick  sea  fog,  that  seemed  to 
grow  thicker  with  daylight,  and  when  we  got  down  to  the 
steamer  we  could  see  nothing.  After  waiting  an  hour  and  a 
half  it  began  to  lift  a  little,  and  we  ventured  to  get  up  steam 
and  move  very  cautiously  forward ;  on  getting  out  to  sea,  away 
from  the  land,  we  found  the  atmosphere  was  much  clearer. 
We  passed  through  a  perfect  archipelago  of  islands  until  we 
reached  Deepwater  Cove,  and  there  the  sportsmen  got  into  a 
small  boat  and  rowed  to  shore,  where  they  commenced  to  climb 
the  hill,  which  was  very  stiff.  They  expected  to  find  the  goats 
on  the  other  side.  Presently  we  heard  a  shot,  succeeded  later 
on  by  others,  so  being  quite  reassured  as  to  the  success  of  the 
shooters,  the  ladies  got  into  a  boat  and  went  round  out  of  the 
cove  towards  the  open  sea,  where  we  spent  our  time  very 
pleasantly  fishing  till  the  shouts  of  the  returning  sportsmen 
summoned  us  back  to  the  steamer.  Several  good  heads  had 
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been  secured,  the  finest  falling  to  one  of  our  party;  it  was 
beautifully  mounted  by  Mr.  Hazard  of  Queen  Street,  Auckland. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  skinning  of  that  goat's  head  on  our 
return  to  Kussell.  The  operation  was  commenced  next  morning 
in  the  little  backyard  of  the  hotel.  The  odour  was  overpower- 
ing, and  those  of  us  who  good-naturedly  assisted  were  quite 
unapproachable,  although  coats  were  aired,  and  afterwards  well 
sprinkled  with  lavender  water. 

On  our  return  to  Kussell,  through  the  archipelago  of  islands, 
we  saw  some  very  large  fish  called  threshers ;  in  appearance  they 
were  somewhat  like  the  whale  tribe.  We  came  upon  the  school 
just  as  we  were  passing  the  island  where  old  Sophia,  the  Tarawera 
guide,  had  lived  in  her  younger  days ;  and  these  were  the  fish  she 
had  told  so  many  legends  about,  and  called  Taniwhas  (monsters), 
and  in  common  with  all  Maoris  had  invested  with  supernatural 
attributes. 

Kussell  is  a  great  place  for  boating  picnics,  in  fact  boating  is 
the  great  means  of  locomotion  as  there  are  no  roads,  and  these 
picnics  are  varied  by  shooting,  fishing  and  shell-gathering,  for  no 
one  in  this  lotus-eating  place  is  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  go 
picnicing.  I  remember  calling  on  some  friends  one  afternoon,  and 
my  hostess,  looking  out  of  the  window,  said :  "  I  hope  my  little 
grandson  will  soon  be  coming  back ;  he  has  gone  to  a  picnic ;  they 
called  for  him  at  9  o'clock  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
5  o'clock."  "  Gone  to  a  picnic,"  I  said,  "  but  he  is  only  a  year  and 
a  half  old !  "  "  Oh,  he  is  not  shy,  and  often  goes  out  for  the  day, 
and  was  quite  delighted  to  start  this  morning ;  he  loves  boating." 
Before  I  had  recovered  from  my  astonishment  voices  were  heard, 
and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  carrying  our  missing  little 
friend,  whose  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  left  no  doubt  he  had 
spent  a  happy  day.  "  I  found  him  in  one  of  the  boats  stranded  on 
a  sand-bank,  and  thought,  as  it  was  getting  late,  I  had  better  bring 
him  home,"  was  the  calm  remark. 

The  activity  and  independence  of  colonial  children  is  wonderful ; 
even  at  the  earliest  age  they  become  self-reliant,  and  find  out  how 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  colonial  mother  is  undoubtedly 
fashioned  of  the  same  metal  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
the  children  are  doubtless  of  the  same  tempered  steel. 

Some  friends  took  us  one  day  across  the  bay  to  see  the  place 
where  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was  signed  between  the  British 
and  Maoris ;  starting  early  in  the  afternoon,  we  rode  across  the 
bay  and  proceeded  first  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  there 
was  a  saw-mill,  and  a  chain  thrown  across  the  water  to  stop  the 
logs  of  wood  from  floating  out  to  sea,  after  they  had  been  swept 
over  the  fall.  It  was  a  delightful  wild  bit  of  scenery,  but  we  were 
told  that  at  times,  when  there  was  a  full  amount  of  water,  it  was 
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a  very  fine  sight.  After  rowing  back  to  the  treaty-house  and 
inspecting  it,  and  the  monument,  our  friends  said :  "  We  are 
going  to  take  you  to  the  cottage  of  some  Maori  acquaintances, 
who  will  give  us  tea." 

We  found  our  host  working  in  a  carpenter's  shed  ;  he  took  us 
to  his  cottage,  and  calling  his  wife,  returned  to  his  work.  A  nice- 
looking  young  Maori  woman,  in  neat  European  dress,  came  out 
and  asked  us  to  sit  down  whilst  she  brought  the  tea.  The  little 
room  was  quite  pretty  with  pictures,  ornaments  and  coloured 
table-cloths.  The  tea  was  daintily  served  on  a  tray,  accompanied 
with  thin  bread  and  butter  and  cakes ;  all  was  exquisitely  clean, 
and  we  much  enjoyed  our  kind  Maori  friend's  hospitality.  Outside 
the  cottage  was  a  small  garden  with  the  season's  flowers,  and  shut 
in  by  a  paling  to  keep  out  stray  animals,  whilst  beyond  was  the 
sea  with  Kussell  in  the  distance. 

During  my  stay  at  Russell  an  amusing  incident  occurred  which 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention.  I  was  sitting  one  morning  in  my 
bed-room,  looking  through  some  letters,  when,  in  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion, I  crumpled  up  one  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window ;  with 
the  paper  and  the  jerk  of  my  hand,  a  couple  of  rings  flew  off  my 
finger,  and  to  my  dismay  fell  on  the  grass  below.  I  rushed  down- 
stairs to  look  for  them,  as  I  feared  a  passer-by  might  pick  them 
up.  One  ring  was  quickly  found,  but  we  were  still  looking  for  the 
other  when  we  were  joined  by  a  shabby-looking  man,  who,  if  he 
had  had  a  pack  on  his  back,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  sundowner. 
He  asked  if  I  had  lost  anything.  I  replied  "  Yes,  a  ring  with  a 
pearl ;  it  has  fallen  out  of  the  window."  "  I  will  help  you  to  find 
it,"  he  said  good-naturedly;  so  we  returned  to  the  search,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  exclaimed,  "  Here  it  is,"  and  to  my  great  delight 
handed  me  the  ring.  I  thanked  him,  and  taking  out  my  purse,  gave 
him  half-a-crown,  saying  how  glad  I  was  to  get  it  back  again. 
He  smiled,  and  thanking  me,  put  the  coin  into  his  pocket,  and 
wishing  me  good-morning,  walked  away. 

I  thought  nothing  more  of  the  incident,  till,  going  into  lunch, 
I  was  rather  astonished  to  see  my  friend  sitting  opposite  to  me  at 
the  table.  Of  course,  I  made  no  allusion  to  the  meeting  in  the 
morning,  but  when  the  meal  was  over  I  called  the  table-maid  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  sat  opposite  me  at 

lunch.  "  That  is  Mr. of  Island,"  she  replied.  I  felt 

rather  surprised,  but  worse  followed.  "He  and  his  brother  are 
very  rich,  quite  the  richest  and  most  successful  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,"  added  the  girl,  with  a  bright  smile.  This 
was  the  last  straw ;  I  asked  no  more — I  had  heard  enough  !  I  may 
add  that  subsequently  our  friend  and  his  brother  most  kindly 
asked  us  to  go  and  spend  a  day  with  them,  and  we  should  have 
done  so  had  we  been  able  to  prolong  our  stay. 
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We  left  Kussell  in  the  Clansman  for  a  trip  to  Whangaroa,  an 
interesting  place,  with  some  fine  rock  scenery  along  the  coast. 
The  captain  very  kindly  asked  us  on  to  the  bridge,  and  pointed 
out  the  different  places  of  interest.  The  Mushroom  Eocks  were 
most  curious,  and  others  named  from  their  resemblance  to  various 
things.  As  we  neared  the  entrance  to  Whangaroa  the  captain 
said,  "  Now,  could  you  tell  me  where  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
lies  ?  "  I  looked  around  and  could  see  nothing  but  rocks,  and  not 
the  smallest  opening  approaching  to  a  harbour,  when  a  sudden 
turn  revealed  a  wide  stretch  of  water,  enclosed  by  very  picturesque 
scenery,  and  the  little  township  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
the  two  largest  of  which  were  called  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  following  day  we  made  a  little  driving-excursion,  the 
road  for  some  distance  following  an  arm  of  the  sea  that  ran 
inland.  The  driver  entertained  me  with  a  string  of  stories  relating 
to  the  misadventures  of  other  drivers  along  the  road,  to  show  us 
people  from  the  old  country  what  they  could  do.  The  road  being 
very  narrow  and  running  like  a  ridge,  with  a  pretty  deep  drop 
on  either  side,  there  were  only  occasional  places  where  two  con- 
veyances could  pass  abreast,  and  even  then  the  manoeuvre  had  to 
be  carefully  executed. 

Coming  to  one  of  these,  the  driver  pointed  with  his  whip. 

"  D'ye  see  that  place?    Well,  John was  driving  along  with 

his  team  and  waggon,  when  he  met  another  fellow  with  a  cart, 
and  he  cut  it  rather  too  fine ;  the  edge  of  the  road  gave  way, 
and  the  waggon  fell  over  smash  off  the  raised  roadway  to  the 
ground  below,  and  a  nice  job  poor  John  had  to  get  himself  and  his 
cattle  out  of  the  fix."  And  saying  this,  he  looked  at  me  through 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  to  see  what  impression  the  story  had  made. 
As  I  was  rather  tired  of  the  tales  of  terror  with  which  he  had 

been  regaling  me,  I  said,  "  So  John  and  his  waggon  fell 

down  there  !  How  very  awkward  for  him.  And  what  happened 
after  ?  How  did  he  get  out  again  ?  It  does  look  rather  a  deep 
place."  I  said  all  this  smiling,  and  not  looking  in  the  least  bit 
alarmed  or  astonished.  I  think  he  wished  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  my  mind  of  young  New  Zealand,  and  the  re- 
sourceful way  in  which  they  extricated  themselves  out  of  their 
difficulties. 

From  Whangaroa  we  returned  to  Kussell,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  Auckland.  We  had  now  brought  our  stay  in  dear, 
beautiful  New  Zealand  to  a  close,  and  with  deep  regret  we  saw 
Aorangi  (the  land  of  the  long  white  cloud)  fade  softly  away  in  the 
distance,  till  nought  but  sea  and  sky  remained,  though  deep  in 
our  hearts  was  the  unfading  impress  of  the  lovely  picture  which 
time  can  never  obliterate  and  memory  will  ever  cherish.  Long 
may  New  Zealand  be  a  jewel  in  Great  Britain's  Crown  !  Long 

o  2 
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may  her  children  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  teachings  of  their  mother- 
land! Long  may  the  old  flag  bravely  fly  firmly  nailed  to  the 
mainmast  of  honour  and  duty,  whilst  her  children  work  in  safety 
beneath  its  protecting  care  !  Let  party  spirit  and  party  politics  be 
forgotten.  Brotherhood,  our  motto.  King  and  country,  our 
watchword.  Let  Great  Britain  stretch  out  her  strong  and  loving 
arms,  gathering  to  her  heart  the  children  of  her  many  lands, 
remembering  that  our  "  strength  lies  in  unity." 

And  now,  kind  readers,  my  wanderings  in  New  Zealand  having 
come  to  a  close,  let  me,  as  a  last  word,  quote  a  saying  of  the 
ancient  philosopher  Pythagoras,  "  Union  is  God,"  and  so  this 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  I  bid  you  one  and  all 
farewell. 

E.  I.  MASSY. 

Note. — It  is  intended  to  publish  this  series  of  articles  in  book 
form.  Intending  purchasers  are  requested  to  send  in  their  orders 
to  the  Manager  of  The  Empire  Review  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE   END. 
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THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW 

A  SKETCH  OF  HOME  LIFE  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

BY   FRANCES   E.   WELLS 

I. 

STEPHEN  HALLIDAY. 

THE  long  summer  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  heat  in 
the  West  Australian  capital  had  been  great  for  a  week  or  more. 
It  was  Christmas-time ;  the  holidays  had  begun,  and  the  people 
were  hurrying  away  as  fast  as  trains  could  carry  them  to  the 
country,  seaside,  and  to  the  hills — the  long,  undulating  line  east 
of  the  city  called  the  Darling  Kange. 

But  to  one  man  in  the  throng  which  gathered  at  the  Central 
Railway  Station — an  Englishman  and  a  stranger  to  that  far-away 
part  of  the  empire — the  noise  of  voices,  laughter  and  Christmas 
greetings  heard  on  all  sides  were  irksome.    Stephen  Halliday,  f air- 
complexioned,  blue-eyed,  with  a  figure  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
built  for  strength,  but  somehow  had  become  pi  tifully  weak,  thin 
and  drooping  at  the   shoulders,  was   a  marked   contrast  to  the 
energetic  men  and  women  surging  about  him.     Had  he  been  in  an 
observant  mood  there  was  much  in  that  mass  of  humanity  that 
would  interest  a  new  arrival.     Smart  city  men  rubbed  shoulders 
with  men  from  "  outback  "  ;  the  country,  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  civilisation,  where  water  was  scarce,  dust  plentiful,  and  where 
they  laboured  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  sometimes  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  and  then  came  to  town  for  Christmas  to  spend 
their  savings  in  such  joys  as  the  city  afforded.     Big,  sun-browned, 
lean-framed  men,  with  the  watchful,  alert  eyes  of  men  who  live 
at  the  outposts.     Women  went  about  with  quick,  business-like 
movements,  arranging   their  luggage,  looking  after  their  seat  s, 
and  not  a  few  who  were  married  looking  after  their  husbands. 
The  little  children,  too,  had  a  curiously  self-possessed  air  that 
was  remarkable,  but  typical.     As  things  were,  however,  the  new- 
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comer  saw  nothing  attractive  in  his  new  surroundings.  How 
people  could  laugh  and  jest  in  such  an  atmosphere  was  more  than 
he  could  understand. 

Presently  two  closely-packed  trains  steamed  out  of  the  station^ 
and  the  way  cleared  somewhat. 

"  Midland  Junction  —  Bellevue  —  all  stations  —  Chidlow's 
W-el-l-s !  "  shouted  a  porter  who  was  hurrying  past,  but  catching 
Halliday's  glance,  and  detecting  something  appealing  in  it,  he 
stopped  to  answer  his  inquiries. 

"  Yessir !  Hills  train.  No.  6  platform  to  the  right  there ! 
This  your  luggage,  sir  ?  " 

Eeceiving  a  nod  in  the  affirmative,  the  porter  seized  the  two 
substantial  travelling-bags  and  heavy  rug  as  if  they  had  been 
featherweights,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  walk  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

Halliday  followed  slowly.  He  leant  heavily  on  his  stick,  for 
his  knees  had  suddenly  developed  a  tendency  to  double  up.  No.  6 
platform  seemed  an  intolerable  length,  and  he  was  not  sure  that 
it  did  not  rock.  But  as  he  was  debating  the  question,  the 
energetic  porter  returned  and  took  the  situation  in  at  a  glance, 
and  very  soon  the  weary  traveller  was  comfortably  seated  in  a 
comparatively  empty  compartment. 

Until  quite  recently  Stephen  Halliday  had  accounted  himself 
a  lucky  man.  With  more  money  than  he  could  reasonably  spend 
on  himself,  a  beautiful  home,  perfect  health,  life  had  been  very 
pleasant.  He  had  been  a  good  deal  sought  after,  consequently  a 
good  deal  spoilt,  though  unaware  of  the  fact.  So  far  he  had  not 
done  much  good  in  the  world,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  not 
done  much  harm.  His  chief  hobby — shooting  big  game — had 
saved  him  from  pitfalls.  Year  after  year  love  of  sport  had  taken 
him  into  strange  lands,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  kept 
him  out  of  temptation's  way.  Then  all  at  once,  Fortune's  wheel 
reversed.  An  attack  of  malarial  fever  invalided  him  home ;  a 
cold  caught  during  convalescence  settled  on  his  lungs,  and  a 
severe  hemorrhage  threatened  his  life.  After  weeks  of  suffering 
he  left  his  bed,  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  apparently  a 
confirmed  invalid.  A  long  sea  voyage  and  warmer  climate  were 
the  only  chance  of  recovery  held  out  to  him,  and  Australia, 
answering  both  requirements,  was  the  chosen  land. 

At  Ceylon  he  met  his  late  father's  old  friend — Dr.  Joseph 
Merton — who  lived  in  Western  Australia,  but  was  holiday-making 
at  Colombo.  The  doctor  had  made  lung  trouble  a  life  study,  and 
as  a  result  of  their  meeting,  Halliday  was  induced  to  come  to 
Western  Australia. 

"  I  have  a  place  in  the  hills  where  you  can  stay  as  long  as  you 
like ;  my  wife  will  coddle  you  to  your  heart's  content,  and  if  I 
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don't  put  you  on  your  legs  again,  I'm  a  Dutchman,"  said  the 
genial  doctor  at  parting.  So  buoyed  up  with  fresh  hope,  Halliday 
had  come,  but  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  day  he  had 
chosen  for  his  journey  to  the  hills  was  the  hottest  known  for 
many  years.  His  disappointment  and  irritation  were  great, 
for  he  was  sorely  tried. 

Meanwhile  the  train  sped  on,  and  after  an  hour's  climb, 
stopped  at  a  siding  in  the  range,  which  did  duty  for  a  railway 
station.  At  the  same  moment  a  girl  driving  a  small,  rough- 
coated  pony  in  a  light  two- wheeled  vehicle,  termed  a  "  sulky  "  in 
Australia,  drew  up  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tiny  platform  and 
waited  for  the  passengers  to  alight  thereon,  or  climb  down  that 
part  of  the  train  which  had  gone  beyond  it  as  best  they  could. 
Similar  vehicles  appeared  from  divers  directions,  and  the  little 
siding,  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  seemed  lonely  and 
out-of-the-way,  soon  became  a  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement.  For 
high  in  the  hills  and  down  in  the  gullies  within  easy  distance  of 
the  railway,  the  wealthier  residents  of  the  capital  had  built  them- 
selves houses  wherein  to  pass  the  summer  months,  and  during  the 
holidays  they  supplemented  their  own  families  with  friends, 
many  of  whom  had  arrived  by  this  particular  train,  to  make 
merry  and  be  glad. 

II. 

ALLISON  GBET. 

As  Halliday  stood  looking  about  him  with  an  air  of  expectancy, 
the  girl  in  the  sulky  got  out  and  going  up  to  him  said  : 

"  I  think  you  must  be  Mr.  Halliday  ?  " 

He  bowed  in  reply,  and  she  went  on  in  clear,  quick  tones  : 

"I  am  Dr.  Merton's  niece,  Allison  Grey.  My  uncle  was 
called  away  to  attend  an  accident  just  as  he  was  starting  to  meet 
you,  so  I  have  come  in  his  place.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very 
tired." 

"  Not  very,  only  rather  warm,"  the  visitor  answered  some- 
what listlessly.  And  then,  with  the  sudden  irritation  of  a  sick 
man,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  always  like  this  here  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied  laughingly,  "  this  is  merely  a  '  heat 
wave.'  But  come  !  I  will  take  you  home  first  and  return  for 
your  luggage — it  will  be  quite  safe  meanwhile." 

As  they  approached  the  sulky  Halliday  remarked,  with  more 
energy  than  his  companion  believed  him  capable  of,  "  Are  we 
going  in  that  ?  It  will  never  hold  me  !  " 

"  Uncle  Joe  drives  to  and  from  the  station  every  day  in  '  that,' 
as  you  call  it,"  was  the  girl's  quick  reply.  And  with  a  decided 
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change  of  tone,  in  which  there  was  just  a  faint  hint  of  authority, 
she  said  : 

"  Please  get  in,  Mr.  Halliday.  You  will  be  quite  safe.  Aunt 
Mary  is  waiting  for  us." 

Halliday  climbed  into  the  little  vehicle  very  carefully.  This  was 
an  experience  that  did  not  please  him.  His  long  legs  would  not 
pack  properly.  He  hated  being  undignified,  and  he  had  an  idea 
that  this  little  Australian  girl  might  laugh  at  him,  for  she  appeared 
just  a  little  girl  to  him. 

Allison  Grey,  of  medium  height  and  slightly  built,  looked 
smaller  and  younger  than  she  really  was,  because  of  the  shortness 
of  her  dark  serge  skirt,  made  for  bush  wear.  A  plain  white 
blouse,  gauntlet  driving-gloves  and  a  big  mushroom-shaped  hat, 
which  almost  touched  her  shoulders,  completed  her  costume,  but  he 
could  see  that  her  eyes  were  beautiful,  her  mouth  humorous,  yet 
very  firm. 

But  Allison  Grey  was  very  far  from  laughing  then.  Her 
uncle's  warning,  given  at  parting,  still  rang  in  her  ears. 

"  Be  careful  of  our  guest,  Allie.  The  road  is  rough,  and  his 
lungs  won't  stand  much  jerking." 

She  had  also  a  vivid  recollection  of  Britannia  once  slipping 
and  sitting  suddenly  down  on  some  smooth  stones  in  the  roadway, 
and  of  herself  embracing  the  splashboard  with  more  haste  than 
dignity.  To  avert  another  such  catastrophe  she  decided  to  lead 
Britannia  until  the  dangerous  spot  was  passed.  But  as  both  she 
and  the  animal  were  picking  their  way  cautiously,  Halliday 
jerked  the  reins  with  such  energy  that  he  almost  brought  about 
the  very  situation  that  Allison  was  trying  to  avoid,  and  before  she 
knew  what  had  happened  he  was  down  in  the  road  beside  her. 

"  Whatever  did  you  do  that  for  ?  "  she  called  out,  looking  up 
at  Halliday,  her  eyes  expressing  even  more  amazement  than 
her  tone. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  sit  up  there  and  allow 
you  to  walk  ?  "  he  answered  somewhat  indignantly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  walk,"  she  replied  with  a  laugh. 

"  But  you  are  walking,"  said  Halliday.  "  Do  you  expect  me 
to  stand  that  ?  " 

"  I  expect  you  to  remember  that  I  am  your  hostess  for  the 
time  being,  and  know  what  I  am  about,"  replied  Allison,  smiling. 

But  Halliday  was  not  smiling,  nor  at  all  inclined  to  smile. 

"  If  you  walk  I  shall  walk.  Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  contempt  in  his  voice,  "  I  knew  that  poor  little  beast  could  not 
pull  us  both." 

A  scarlet  flush  swept  over  the  girl's  face  and  for  a  moment 
the  two  stared  at  each  other  in  silence.  He,  a  son  of  the  old 
world,  with  generations  of  traditions  behind  him.  She,  a  daughter 
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of  a  great  new  country,  with  all  its  vigour  and  life  rushing  through 
her  veins.  The  great  hills  surrounded  them.  No  other  mortal 
was  in  sight  and,  save  for  the  soft  carol  of  a  magpie  in  a  gum-tree 
close  by,  no  sound  could  be  heard.  Ill  as  he  was,  Halliday  was 
conscious  that  the  situation  was  unique. 

"Well,"  said  Allison  at  last.  "For  a  guest,  Mr.  Halliday, 
you  are  very  rude." 

"And  for  a  hostess,  Miss  Grey,  you  are  very — frank." 

There  was  a  suggestion  in  Halliday 's  tone  which  roused  Alli- 
son's ire  afresh.  He  not  only  sneered  at  plucky  little  Britannia, 
but  wanted  to  teach  her  manners.  And  this  just  when  she  was 
considering  him.  Well,  it  was  time  that  his  superiority  was  dashed 
to  the  ground. 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Halliday,"  she  said,  with 
cold  dignity.  "  But  you  are  an  invalid  and  Uncle  Joe  told  me 
to  be  careful  of  you.  The  road  is  unmade,  very  rough,  and  clever 
as  Britannia  is,  she  sometimes  slips.  I  wanted  to  get  her  past 
those  flat  stones.  That  was  all.  If  you  will  kindly  get  into  the 
sulky  again,  I  will  join  you.  Later  on,  when  you  know  this 
country  better,  you  will  understand  why  we  use  small  horses  and 
light  vehicles  in  the  hills." 

Halliday's  triumph  melted  rapidly.  Allison's  tone  convinced 
him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Further,  he  found  that  his 
knees  still  wanted  to  double  up.  Without  another  word  he  got 
into  the  sulky.  Allison  followed  him  and  for  a  time  only  the 
clatter  of  Britannia's  iron  shoes  on  the  hard  earth  broke  the  still- 
ness. Allison  looked  steadily  ahead  in  dignified  silence.  Annoy- 
ance and  good  manners  struggled  for  ascendency  in  her  mind. 
Halliday  had  been  rude,  deserved  the  snub,  and  she  was  not 
inclined  to  consider  him  further.  Certainly  he  was  ill  and  allow- 
ances might  be  made.  But  evidently  he  was  one  of  those  self- 
opinionated  Englishmen  who  looked  down  on  everything  colonial. 
Then  again  he  was  very  ill.  Sick  men  are  always  fractious,  and 
he  was  her  uncle's  guest.  This  fact  alone  constituted  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  time  being  at  all 
events,  and  she  must  be  polite. 

Beaching  this  point  in  her  reasoning,  she  turned  to  utter  a 
pacific  remark  to  her  charge,  but  was  horrified  to  see  that  his 
eyes  were  closed,  his  face  ghastly;  he  was  swaying  in  his  seat 
like  a  drunken  man. 

"  Hold  on  to  me,  Mr.  Halliday  !  Quickly,  or  you  will  fall 
out ! " 

Alarm  and  authority  blended  in  sharp  command  in  Allison's 
voice,  but  her  order  came  too  late.  A  bigger  sway  than  the  last, 
a  dip  in  the  road,  and  Halliday,  in  a  dead  faint,  crashed  against 
the  girl,  almost  knocking  her  off  her  seat. 
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For  a  moment  the  situation  was  terrifying,  but  Allison  was 
not  easily  daunted.  Giving  Britannia  a  loose  rein  and  trusting 
to  her  instinct  to  keep  the  track,  the  girl  turned  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  unconscious  man.  Putting  her  arms  round  him  as 
she  would  round  a  tired  child,  she  exerted  all  her  strength  and 
held  him  in  a  safe  position  until  the  sensible  little  bush  pony 
pulled  up  at  Dr.  Merton's  door. 


III. 
CHEISTMAS  DAY. 

When  Halliday  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  into 
which  he  had  fallen  on  recovering  from  his  faint,  it  was  Christmas 
day  and  raining  hard.  The  heat  wave  had  vanished.  A  stiff 
westerly  gale  had  sprung  up  in  the  night,  brought  heavy  rain  in 
its  wake,  then  died  away  again.  But  the  change  was  complete. 
As  far  as  weather  conditions  were  concerned,  Christmas  eve  and 
Christmas  day  might  have  been  months  apart. 

As  he  lay  listening  to  the  falling  rain,  his  scattered  thoughts 
began  to  arrange  themselves  into  something  like  coherency,  and 
one  by  one  the  events  of  the  previous  day  came  slowly  back  to 
him,  until  he  reached  the  point  where  the  girl  in  the  big  hat 
had  ordered  him  back  to  the  sulky  and  he  had  obeyed  her.  From 
there  his  mind  was  a  blank.  What  had  happened  after  that 
must  be  a  matter  for  future  revelation. 

The  patter  of  the  rain  suggested  winter,  but  there  was  no 
sharp  atmosphere,  as  at  this  time  of  year  in  England.  His  room 
was  still  warm  from  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  there  was  a  delicious 
peace  prevailing.  He  knew  that  he  must  be  in  Dr.  Merton's 
house,  and  with  mind  and  body  resting  was  more  than  content 
to  lie  and  wait  for  whatever  goods  the  gods  might  be  pleased  to 
send  him. 

Presently  a  door  opened  somewhere,  and  he  could  hear  the 
notes  of  an  organ  and  a  woman's  voice  singing  : 

In  the  field  with  their  flocks  abiding 

They  stood  on  the  dewy  ground, 
And  glimmering  under  the  starlight, 

The  sheep  lay  white  around; 
When  the  light  of  the  Lord  streamed  o'er  them, 

And  lo  from  the  heaven  above 
An  angel  leaned  from  the  glory 
And  sang  his  song  of  love : 

He  sang  that  first  sweet  Christmas 
The  song  that  shall  never  cease, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
On  earth  goodwill  and  peace." 
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It  was  a  glorious  voice — rich,  full,  and  highly  cultivated.  As 
verse  succeeded  verse  and  the  magnificent  waves  of  sound  rose 
and  fell,  his  wonder  increased.  He  had  not  expected  this  in  the 
wilderness : 

Oh,  never  hath  sweeter  message 

Thrilled  home  to  the  souls  of  men, 
And  the  heavens  themselves  had  never  heard 
A  gladder  choir  till  then. 
For  they  sang  that  Christmas  carol 

That  never  on  earth  shall  cease, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
On  earth  goodwill  and  peace." 

When  the  last  notes  died  away,  Halliday  was  conscious  that  his 
heart  was  beating  rapidly.  The  passion  in  the  singer's  voice  had 
awakened  thoughts  and  stirred  to  life  feelings  that  had  laid 
dormant  and  unsuspected  within  him.  The  sweet  old  Christmas 
carol  had  brought  home  and  its  myriad  associations  very  near 
indeed ;  what  that  home  had  been,  what  it  ought  to  be,  what  it 
was — empty — forsaken.  He  sighed  impatiently.  Hitherto,  he 
had  borne  his  illness  with  a  grim  determination  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  but  the  desire  for  life  was  upon  him  again,  fiercer  and 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

As  he  lay  fretting  at  his  helplessness,  the  door  opened  gently 
and  a  sweet-faced,  stately  woman  entered  the  room. 

"  Still  dreaming,  Mr.  Halliday  ?  " 

The  weary  expression  vanished  instantly,  so  great  was  the 
relief  of  her  presence. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  that  was  almost  boyish 
in  its  eagerness ;  "  I  have  been  listening  to  an  angel  singing." 

"  Oh,  that  was  my  niece.  I  am  Mrs.  Merton.  Allison 
would  be  amused  at  your  calling  her  an  angel.  She  told  me 
yesterday  that  you  almost  came  to  blows  with  her  over  Britannia." 

A  faint  flush  crept  into  Halliday 's  face. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  rude.    I  did  not  understand " 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  interrupted  his  hostess.  "  It  was  nothing. 
Only  Allison  loves  Britannia  acd  fiercely  resents  unflattering 
remarks  concerning  her." 

As  they  talked  Dr.  Merton  came  in.  Big,  cheery,  strong, 
he  seldom  failed  to  bring  a  healing  atmosphere  with  him  or  to 
inspire  his  patients  with  confidence  and  hope.  He  chatted 
quickly,  asking  questions  and  issuing  instructions  meanwhile. 
Halliday  felt  the  magic  of  his  presence,  and  hope  returned. 

"  Then  I  am  not  going  to  die  yet,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Die  !  Of  course  not !  When  you  have  had  six  months  of 
Mrs.  Merton's  coddling,"  with  a  mirthful  glance  at  his  wife, 
"  and  the  air  of  these  hills,  you  won't  talk  about  dying.  Now 
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you  must  have  something  to  eat  and  I  must  be  off  to  my  patient 
at  the  Timber  Mill." 

"But,  doctor,  what  happened  after  I  fainted  yesterday? 
How  did  I  get  here  ?  " 

"  Get  here  ?    Why,  Allie  brought  you  home  in  her  arms." 

That  was  an  eventful  Christmas  for  Stephen  Halliday.  His 
preconceived  notions  vanished  before  an  inrush  of  fresh  ideas. 
Talking  with  Mrs.  Merton  during  the  day,  he  learnt  that,  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  Allison  had  gone  with  her  uncle  to  see  the  Timber  Mill ; 
that  although  the  doctor  practised  in  the  city,  he  never  spared 
himself  when  at  home  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  answer  the 
call  of  suffering ;  that  the  great  orchard  close  to  the  house  was 
his  one  hobby — a  hobby  in  which  she  shared  ;  that  Allison  had 
given  up  a  "career"  as  a  singer  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
because  they  were  childless  and  lonely ;  that  she  was  very 
independent,  had  a  studio  in  town,  and  made  full  use  of  her 
talents  ;  that  life  was  extremely  busy  and  full  for  them  all. 

When  the  rain  had  ceased  and  Halliday  was  sufficiently  rested 
to  leave  his  room,  he  saw  the  exceeding  comfort  of  the  doctor's 
home;  built  bungalow  fashion,  with  a  broad  verandah  on  every 
side ;  the  big  square  hall,  tiled  and  quaintly  furnished ;  the 
pretty  rooms  and  the  glorious  view. 

The  surrounding  hills  were  timber-covered,  save  where  a  few 
patches  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  Halliday  looked  out 
on  the  lifting  clouds — soft,  misty  veils  of  grey,  floating  above 
the  tree-tops,  the  long  descent  in  the  range,  where  westward  the 
house-tops  of  the  capital  and  the  silver  streak  of  the  Swan  Kiver 
were  visible,  with  their  wonderful  background  of 

Skies  strewn  with  roses,  fading,  fading  slowly, 
While  one  star  trembling  watched  the  daylight  die, 
and 

.  .  .  deep  in  gloom,  a  sunset  hidden  wholly, 
Save  through  gold  rents  torn  in  a  violet  sky. 

While  he  was  sitting,  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him, 
Allison  Grey  appeared.  Not  the  Allison  of  the  short  skirt  and 
big  hat  who  had  been  so  much  in  his  thoughts  since  the  doctor's 
astonishing  communication,  but  a  transformed  Allison,  in  a  trained 
white  evening  dress,  made  sufficiently  low  to  show  the  beauty 
of  her  throat  with  the  little  necklet  of  curiously  woven  gold 
twisted  round  it,  and  the  pretty  pose  of  her  head  with  its  crown 
of  dark  hair.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  compassion  as  she  noted  the 
pallor  of  his  face  and  weakness  of  limb,  and  she  laughingly  refused 
to  listen  to  his  thanks  for  her  care  of  him,  or  his  apologies  for  his 
churlishness.  It  was  no  part  of  Allison's  policy  to  hit  her  man 
when  he  was  down,  though  her  privately  expressed  opinion  to 
her  uncle  had  been  that,  "  through  the  possession  of  too  much 
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wealth,  he  was  a  good  man  spoilt."  As  it  was,  however,  she 
turned  the  subject.  * 

"  It  was  all  the  fault  of  my  hat,  Mr.  Halliday.  Had  it  been 
the  latest  '  creation '  instead  of  a  homely  '  mushroom '  doing 
duty  for  a  sunshade,  you  would  not  have  doubted  my  wisdom." 

And  Halliday  quite  understood. 

Then  came  the  pleasant  Christmas  dinner  and  the  still 
pleasanter  time  afterwards  in  the  verandah,  where  they  talked 
over  their  coffee,  and  listened  to  the  doctor's  stories  of  the  days 
when  difficulties  and  hardships  were  plentiful ;  when  patience, 
indomitable  courage,  persistent  labour,  were  all  needed  to  over- 
come obstacles  and  pave  the  way  for  generations  to  come ;  of 
heroic  deeds  and  acts  of  self-denial,  which  had  been  performed 
so  unhesitatingly  by  the  magnificent  pioneers.  Later  on,  out 
of  the  quiet  immensity  around  and  above  them,  the  voices  of 
some  neighbours  in  the  gully  close  by,  singing  carols  in  the  open 
air,  reached  their  ears,  and  they  stopped  talking  to  listen  to  the 
fitting  finish  to  a  beautiful  day. 

Halliday 's  conscience  was  active  that  night.  Self-analysis  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  this  outlying  part  of  the  empire  with 
prejudiced  thoughts,  that  he  had  been  indifferent  to  the  people  of 
his  own  race,  their  wishes  and  their  aims,  little  recking  that  they 
were  as  proud  as  himself  of  the  "rock  from  which  they  were 
hewn  "  twelve  thousand  miles  away — miles,  which  to  them  were 
only  so  many  links  in  an  invisible  chain  stretching  between  the 
old  and  the  new  lands,  holding  them  fast,  and  his  regret  grew 
that  he  had  not  come  sooner  to  see  his  kinsmen  under  the  southern 
cross  and  all  that  they  had  done.  He  felt  proud  of  them  now 
and  a  new  pride  in  the  mother-land,  whose  children  they  were. 

When  alone  in  his  room  he  stared  long  and  critically  at  the 
reflection  of  his  own  emaciated  face  in  the  mirror,  and  sent  up  a 
voiceless  prayer  that  he  might  regain  his  strength ;  that  he  might 
be  allowed  another  chance.  For  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and 
shall  be  so  unto  the  end,  a  woman's  eyes  and  a  woman's  voice 
had  turned  the  course  of  his  life  into  undreamt-of  channels. 

IV. 

DONALD  MACINTOSH. 

"  This  is  quite  ridiculous,  Mr.  Halliday.  You  should  not  have 
come  out  in  such  weather,"  exclaimed  Allison  Grey,  as  hurrying 
put  of  the  train  which  had  just  reached  the  siding  on  the  up 
journey  from  town,  she  almost  ran  into  Stephen  Halliday,  who 
had  come  in  the  face  of  a  winter  gale,  with  Britannia  and  the 
sulky,  to  drive  her  home. 

It  was  a  bitter  day.     The  wind  roared  down  the  gullies  and 
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through  the  trees,  making  their  great  branches  swing  to  and  fro 
and  groan  like  monsters  in  agony,  ripping  off  the  smaller  ones 
and  sending  them  whirling  through  the  air  like  so  many  leaves  ; 
driving  the  rain  with  a  sharp  hissing  sound  into  the  earth  and 
creating  havoc  broadcast.  The  atmosphere  was  icy  cold,  but 
Allison  looked  comfortable  enough  in  her  all-enveloping  rain-cloak 
and  little  red  felt  hat. 

It  was  eight  months  since  her  first  meeting  with  Halliday  at 
the  same  place,  and  in  those  months  Dr.  Merton's  prediction  had 
been  fulfilled.  The  long  summer,  hills  air,  rest  and  care,  had 
changed  the  languid  invalid  into  a  sun-browned,  healthy-looking 
man,  with  an  erect  well-filled-out  form. 

"  Just  what  Donald  Macintosh  said,"  replied  Halliday  cheer- 
fully, as  he  pulled  his  cap  more  tightly  over  his  ears  before 
seating  himself  in  the  sulky  beside  her.  "  I  came  to  show  my 
bloom  in'  independence." 

"  But  you  should  not  have  come.  You  are  not  a  Hercules 
yet." 

"  Macintosh's  argument  again  !   Good  old  chap — Macintosh." 

Allison  darted  a  suspicious  glance  at  her  companion.  But  he 
was  looking  ahead,  concerned  apparently  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  road. 

"  You  are  not  vexed,  are  you?  "  he  said  to  her  presently,  with 
just  a  hint  of  anxiety  in  his  eyes,  which  were  now  wonderfully 
bright  and  keen.  At  this  moment  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  blew  the 
cape  of  Allison's  cloak  over  her  head  and  swallowed  up  her  reply. 
Extricating  herself  from  its  folds,  with  Halliday's  help,  she 
answered  his  question  by  asking  another. 

"  What  had  Donald  Macintosh  to  do  with  your  coming  ?  " 

"  He  arrived  just  as  I  was  starting,  and  wanted  me  to  stay 
and  let  him  come  to  meet  you.  Predicted  double  pneumonia, 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  indigestion " 

"Indigestion?" 

"  Well,  something  like  that.  But  he  is  going  to  stay  for 
dinner.  Wants  to  see  you  about  a  little  matter." 

A  sudden  swish  of  rain  in  their  faces  prevented  further  con- 
versation and  there  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  time  the 
wind  increased  in  fury  and  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey  speech  was  impossible.  But  though 
silent,  their  thoughts  were  not  idle. 

Donald  Macintosh,  tall,  muscular,  with  a  frank,  happy  face 
and  friendly  brown  eyes,  was,  as  Allison  had  described  him  to 
Stephen  Halliday,  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  young  colonial  manhood.  His  father  had  been  a  blacksmith, 
but  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  fact.  In  his  opinion  "  Dad  "  was 
a  "  grand  man,"  who,  foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  a  new  country, 
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had  given  his  only  son  the  best  general  education  procurable — 
several  years  at  an  agricultural  college — and  then  settled  him  on 
the  land  to  work  his  own  way  to  fortune.  This  Donald  was  now 
trying  his  hardest  to  do ;  he  would  call  no  man  master  if  he 
could  help  it.  Two  years  before,  however,  Macintosh  senior  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Donald  was  left  guardian  and 
sole  supporter  of  two  small  sisters.  Mrs.  Merton  was  his  nearest 
neighbour  then,  and  her  heart  had  gone  out  to  the  young  man 
when  he  told  her  somewhat  wistfully  that  he  wanted  to  make 
ladies — useful  ladies— of  the  two  pretty,  shy  little  girls,  but  was 
not  quite  sure  how  to  set  about  it.  She  consulted  Allison,  and 
between  them  they  settled  that  the  children  should  go  to  a  boarding- 
school  in  Perth,  occasionally  spend  week-ends  with  Mrs.  Merton, 
and  their  holidays  with  their  brother.  Thus  the  children  had 
constituted  a  great  bond  between  the  two  households. 

Dr.  Merton  had  a  high  opinion  of  Donald  Macintosh.  His 
able  management  of  the  vineyard,  fruit-trees,  and  all  the  numerous 
adjuncts  which  contribute  towards  making  an  income  out  of  the 
land,  had  appealed  strongly  to  the  doctor,  who  was  keenly 
interested  in  such  things ;  while  his  manly  character  and  his 
eagerness  to  be  initiated  into  the  finer  attributes  of  life  had 
aroused  both  Mrs.  Merton's  and  Allison's  sympathies — the  latter 
quickly  recognising  the  good  ground  upon  which  they  had  to 
work — and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  towards  the  polishing 
of  their  diamond.  When  Halliday  appeared  on  the  scene,  Donald 
stood  high  in  the  family  estimation. 

At  first  Halliday's  wealth  had  stood  in  the  way  of  friendship 
between  the  independent  Australian  and  reserved  Englishman. 
Macintosh  was  proud  and  afraid  of  patronage ;  Halliday  too  ill 
to  make  advances  to  anyone ;  though,  had  Macintosh  only  known 
then,  Halliday,  in  his  weakness,  would  have  given  half  his  fortune 
to  have  possessed  Macintosh's  strength.  From  his  elevated 
position  in  the  verandah,  where  he  lay  day  after  day  on  a  lounge, 
he  often  saw  Macintosh  riding  through  the  doctor's  grounds, 
inspecting  the  work  done  by  the  men  employed  there,  and  more 
than  once,  in  sheer  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  jump  off  his 
horse,  seize  the  handles  of  a  plough,  and  show  the  man  guiding 
it  how  the  soil  round  the  orange  trees  should  be  turned  up.  But 
as  it  was,  there  had  been  coolness  between  them,  until  one  day 
when  Halliday,  anxious  to  test  his  own  progress,  walked  too  far 
from  the  house  and  could  not  get  back  again.  Macintosh,  riding 
home,  found  him  sitting  on  a  log  by  the  wayside,  quite  exhausted. 
Anxious  to  help  Halliday,  but  puzzled  to  know  how — rightly 
guessing  that  a  parade  of  assistance  would  irritate  and  hurt  the 
delicate  stranger — Macintosh  dismounted,  began  talking  in  a 
desultory  way  on  any  subject  possible  between  them,  finally  on 
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the  heat  of  that  day,  adding  carelessly,  "  I  am  going  to  walk  up 
to  the  doctor's.  '  Queen  Bess '  will  be  glad  of  a  spell.  But  if  you 
care  to  hold  on  to  one  of  my  stirrup  leathers,  she  will  pull  you  up 
that  hill.  It  is  a  stiff  walk  when  you  are  not  used  to  it." 

Halliday,  quickly  discerning  the  feeling  which  had  prompted 
Macintosh's  desire  to  be  of  service  to  him,  accepted  his  offer. 
The  walk  was  a  tedious  one.  Macintosh,  watching  every  step 
lest  Halliday  should  stumble  and  fall,  admired  the  courage  which 
would  not  accept  defeat.  At  last  they  reached  the  house.  Then 
the  men  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  gripped  hands,  and  parted 
without  a  word.  It  was  but  a  momentary  lifting  of  the  veil,  but 
that  moment  sufficed  to  show  that  what  lay  behind  it  was  the  red 
tie  of  kinship.  Henceforth  they  would  be  friends. 

The  change  was  soon  apparent  to  Allison.  She  had  watched 
both  men  with  some  amusement,  knowing  well  what  was  in 
Macintosh's  mind,  and  knowing  too  that  earthly  possessions  were 
not  a  first  consideration  with  Halliday — despite  first  prejudices, 
she  had  soon  discovered  that. 

Between  herself  and  Macintosh  there  existed  a  pleasant 
camaraderie  which,  as  long  as  Halliday  was  really  an  invalid,  she 
extended  to  him  also,  and  which  he  had  found  very  delightful. 
In  his  role  of  a  privileged  guest,  it  was  a  new  experience  for  him 
to  be  allowed  into  the  big  cheery  kitchen  and  there  eat  hot  cakes 
and  scones  of  Allison's  own  making ;  to  help  her  and  Mrs. 
Merton  gather  fruit  for  jam,  and  when  it  was  in  process  of  making 
to  occasionally  take  his  turn  at  "  stirring  "  (domestic  help  was 
scarce  and  the  ladies  of  the  household  did  much  for  themselves) ; 
to  hunt  with  Allison  for  eggs  that  refractory  hens  would  lay  in 
the  most  out-of-the-way  places ;  to  spend  delicious  evenings 
listening  to  her  music  and  songs,  dreaming  meanwhile  of  a  golden 
future,  wherein  she  figured  very  largely. 

All  had  gone  merrily  until  the  doctor  had  suddenly  announced 
that  the  hole  in  Halliday's  lung  had  almost  healed,  and  he  would 
be  as  strong  as  ever  again.  Then  Allison's  attitude  changed. 
The  long  vacation  was  over  and  she  was  working  hard,  apparently 
having  no  time  to  spare  for  Halliday,  who  fully  understood  that 
he  was  being  kept  at  arm's  length.  But  he  knew  from  various 
conversations  they  had  had  together  that  she  thought  rich  idlers 
— he  supposed  he  was  included  in  the  number — encumberers  of 
the  earth,  and  men  like  Donald  Macintosh  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.  This  opinion,  however,  Halliday  determined  privately 
she  should  not  hold  always.  His  were  sins  of  omission  only,  and 
time  would  remedy  them. 

As  Allison's  friendship  apparently  waned,  Donald  Macintosh's 
grew.  Halliday  was  a  mate  after  Donald's  own  heart.  His 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  his  travels  and  his  power  of 
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description  made  him  an  invaluable  companion  to  the  eager 
buoyant  soul,  who  in  imagination  saw  the  purple  heather, 
mountains  and  lakes  of  bonnie  Scotland — his  father's  native  land  ; 
the  wonders  and  sights  of  the  great  world  outside  his  ken.  Sights 
that  he  longed  to  see  and  meant  to  see  one  day — when  he  had 
made  his  fortune.  Sure  of  doing  that,  he  unfolded  his  plans 
with  astonishing  frankness  to  Halliday,  who  listened  sympatheti- 
cally enough  until  Donald,  with  a  far-away,  tender  look  in  his  eyes, 
would  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  forget  to  finish  it. 

Then  the  position  became  almost  intolerable.  Halliday 
knew  what  that  look  meant  and  dreaded  that  other  confidence — 
half  resenting,  half  pitying,  Donald's  certainty  of  winning  the 
prize  that  he  coveted  too — but  with  some  trepidation.  Un- 
doubtedly, Donald  was  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
and  a  man  of  whom  any  clever  woman  could  make  what  she 
would,  but  he  had  much  to  learn.  If  he  mistook  Allison's  friend- 
liness for  love,  the  awakening  would  be  rude  indeed.  But  did  he 
mistake  it  ?  Halliday  asked  himself  that  question  many  times. 
The  thought  lay  heavily  in  his  own  heart  that  deeds  only  weighed 
with  Allison.  With  some  women,  wealth  would  give  him  an 
advantage  ;  with  her  it  did  not  count  at  all,  and  he  was  glad  that 
it  was  so.  But  Donald  was  a  worker.  Halliday,  from  her  point 
of  view,  a  man  who  played  through  life.  For  all  of  such  her 
contempt  was  great.  The  position  was  not  comforting,  but 
must  be  borne.  Allison  knew  nothing  about  those  Christmas 
night  resolutions.  ^Resolutions  which  gained  in  strength  each 
day,  and  he  would  not  tell  her  of  them.  He  would  fight  in  an 
open  field — but  fight  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Merton,  seeing  the  position  clearly,  sighed,  as  she 
wondered  how  matters  would  end.  Like  the  doctor,  she  admired 
Donald  but  favoured  Halliday. 

Donald,  so  far,  had  not  suspected  a  rival.  His  anxiety  to  save 
Halliday  going  out  in  the  storm  had  been  genuine  enough,  though, 
of  course,  the  discomfort  of  bad  weather  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  pleasure  of  driving  Allison  home.  But  Halliday 
had  been  so  insistent  that  Donald  had  given  way,  comforting 
himself  with  the  reflection  that,  clever  as  Halliday  might  be,  there 
was  after  all  something  of  the  "mad  Englishman"  about  him, 
and  Donald  felt  that  his  opinion  was  justified  when,  an  hour  later, 
Halliday  returned,  dripping  like  a  retriever  leaving  a  swamp,  but 
with  a  face  expressive  of  great  delight. 

But  then  Donald  did  not  know  that,  before  leaving  Halliday, 
Allison  had  changed  her  teasing  tone  and,  looking  at  him  earnestly, 
had  said:  "Don't  stay  long  in  your  wet  clothes,  Mr.  Halliday," 
adding  with  a  whimsical  little  smile :  "It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  come  and  meet  me." 
VOL.  XIV.— No.  81.  p 
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V. 

A   PICNIC   AND   AFTER. 

Spring  had  come  again.  The  loveliest  time  of  the  year  in 
Western  Australia.  A  time  of  turquoise  skies  and  delicious  sun- 
shine ;  which  brings  out  the  delicate  butterflies — fairy  messengers 
from  the  Unknown — the  little  sweet-piping  birds ;  the  jolly  old 
"  jacks  "  with  their  hoarse  guffaws  of  laughter ;  the  soft-carolling 
magpies ;  the  golden  wattles  and  the  wonderful  many-coloured 
wildflowers  which  cover  the  earth. 

It  was  the  doctor's  birthday  and  he  had  been  celebrating  it  in 
the  way  that  he  loved  best — picnicking  in  the  bush,  with  his 
friends.  His  fine  old  face  was  aglow  with  pleasure  as  he  marched 
along  with  his  walking-stick  over  his  shoulder,  on  the  end  of  which 
was  hung  a  capacious  "  billy  can  "  packed  with  cups.  He  had 
dropped  behind  the  rest  of  the  party  for  a  quiet  smoke  and  had 
been  amusing  himself  taking  observations.  Stephen  Halliday  was 
also  burdened  with  picnic  requirements,  but,  in  addition,  had 
Donald  Macintosh's  little  sisters — one  on  each  side — with  their 
arms  linked  through  his.  Mrs.  Merton,  Allison  Grey,  Macintosh 
and  a  host  of  young  men  and  maidens  walked  ahead. 

The  doctor's  guests  had,  as  is  the  fashion  at  Australian 
picnics,  arranged  themselves  in  "twos."  Allison  was  with  a 
very  small  girl  and  Donald  escorted  Mrs.  Merton.  Of  late  the 
breach  between  Stephen  and  Allison  had  widened  perceptibly, 
and  he  was  almost  despairing.  But  Donald  had  been  first  in 
the  field,  and  until  his  fate  was  decided  Stephen  would  make  no 
sign.  That  the  crisis  must  come  soon  he  did  not  doubt.  Donald 
could  hardly  help  himself  if  he  got  an  opportunity,  and  Stephen 
knew  that  he  had  had  it  that  day. 

Once  he  had  seen  Allison  and  Donald  talking  together  for  a 
long  time.  But  their  conversation  was  not  what  Stephen  would 
have  expected;  for  while  they  waited  for  the  water  to  boil  for 
afternoon  tea — Allison  seated  on  a  stump  and  Donald  sitting  on 
the  ground  not  far  from  her — Donald,  who  had  been  looking 
at  the  surrounding  landscape  with  great  satisfaction,  suddenly 
exclaimed  : 

"  Halliday 's  people  have  come  at  the  right  time.  They  won't 
see  prettier  country  than  this  anywhere !  " 

"  What  people  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  Then  he  has  not  told  you  about  them  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Allison,  her  colour  heightening. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it !  I  have  broken  confidence. 
But  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh ;  "  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  he  is  not  what  you  think  him — selfish  and  indifferent. 
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This  is  it.  Halliday  has  brought  out  a  number  of  men  from  the 
old  country  at  his  own  expense  and  is  settling  them  on  farms 
here.  I  went  round  the  country  with  him  to  select  suitable  land 
for  them.  He  did  not  want  the  matter  spoken  of  then,  but  I 
thought  he  would  have  told  you  about  it  long  ago." 

"  I  am  just  the  last  person  he  would  tell,"  Allison  answered 
quietly. 

Donald  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  and  then  said  question- 
ingly  : 

"  You  don't  like  him  ?  But  you  would  if  you  knew  what  a 
real  good  fellow  he  is — the  right  kind  to  have  money  after  all. 
He  doesn't  brag;  just  does  things." 

"  He  is  certainly  doing  '  things '  now,"  she  remarked,  looking 
across  to  where  Halliday  was  playing  rounders  with  a  bevy  of 
long-haired,  short-frocked  damsels. 

Donald  laughed. 

"  He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  girls  of  that  age  like.  Mollie 
and  Lil  are  always  talking  about  him.  But  then  he  is  so  good  to 
them.  You  remember  that  Saturday  when  I  had  to  go  away  and 
could  not  have  them  up  ?  Halliday  knew  they  would  be  terribly 
disappointed.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me  but  went  down  to 
Perth,  took  them  and  the  whole  school  to  the  circus  and  to  tea 
afterwards.  Kiddies  like  that  sort  of  thing,  so  do  I.  Few  men 
would  think  of  it  though." 

"No,"  Allison  exclaimed,  all  the  while  watching  trie  long 
figure  rushing  round  a  ring  with  a  dozen  or  more  laughing  girls 
after  him.  "  But-  the  children  did  not  mention  it ;  they  tell  me 
most  things." 

"He  asked  them  not  to  tell  you,"  said  Donald,  colouring  a 
little.  Then,  as  Allison  did  not  speak,  he  went  on  :  "  Halliday  is 
going  back  to  his  own  land  very  soon.  I  shall  miss  him  awfully. 
But  if  he  never  comes  back,  he  will  still  help  us." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  said  the  girl  rather  hastily. 

"  By  sending  us  our  own  people.  We  want  them,  they  will 
want  us,  and  we  should  work  together  now.  Halliday  and  I 
often  discuss  these  things — the  men  crowded  out  in  the  old 
country  and  our  untilled  acres — he  is  awfully  keen  on  the 
subject.  When  he  came  first,"  Donald  went  on  dreamily,  "  I 
thought  him  purse-proud.  But  now  I  understand  him.  I  would 
trust  him  with  my  dearest  possession,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
safe.  He  is  game  too.  If  it  were  a  question  of  defending  this  or 
the  old  country  and  he  wanted  a  mate,  I  would  follow  him.  He 
is  not  the  idler  we  thought.  When  necessary,  he  can  act,  like  so 
many  of  our  race  dead  and  gone.  They  did  their  duty,  God  bless 
them." 

There  was  a  new  expression  on  Donald's  face,  as  he  sat 
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silent  and  thoughtful,  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  the  past.  His 
earnestness  and  loyal  defence  of  the  man  he  called  friend  touched 
Allison  deeply,  so  deeply  that,  under  the  stress  of  feeling,  her 
face  grew  very  white ;  her  eyes  darkened  and  glowed  strangely, 
but  she  too  was  silent,  until  the  sharp  hissing  sound  of  water 
pouring  over  live  coals  broke  the  silence. 

"  Why,  we  forgot  the  '  billy,'  "  cried  Donald,  springing  to  his 
feet.  "  The  water  is  boiling  already ! "  Then  as  she  did  not 
answer,  he  exclaimed  anxiously  as  he  came  nearer : 

"How  pale  you  are!  Are  you  tired?  Have  I  said  too 
much — or  hurt  you?  You  know  that  I  would  not  do  that 
willingly,  don't  you?  " 

Donald's  voice  trembled  with  excitement  and  the  love-light 
filled  his  eyes. 

But  Allison  turned  from  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  quickly;  " I  understand,  and  would  not  have 
a  word  unsaid.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  But  oh,  you  men  !  you 
men  !  What  dear  big,  blundering  things  you  are  !  Now  come," 
she  said  with  a  half-laughing  half-pained  look  at  his  mystified 
face,  "  they  are  waiting  for  their  tea." 

Allison  had  purposely  chosen  a  small  companion  back  to  the 
train.  Her  thoughts  were  troubled  and  the  little  one's  prattle 
needed  scant  reply.  Donald  had  said  much,  but  implied  more. 
Evidently  she  had  hurt  Stephen  Halliday  very  deeply,  and  now 
he  was  going  away.  She  knew,  even  better  than  Donald,  the 
wealth  of  character  beneath  that  careless  exterior ;  the  busy  alert 
brain  behind  those  laughing  blue  eyes — she  had  discovered  that 
long  ago — but  she  had  been  proud  and  Stephen  had  mistaken 
her.  Now  there  was  Donald  to  consider — their  pleasant  friend- 
ship must  cease— he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  played  with,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  now  what  was  in  his  mind.  She  had 
misled  him  too  ;  meaning  only  to  be  kind.  Good,  kindly  Donald. 
She  would  have  regrets,  but  he — he — would  have  all  the  pain, 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  that.  Her  heart  grew 
heavier  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  as  she  stood  aloof  from 
the  others  at  the  siding,  startled  Stephen '  Halliday  and  sent  him 
in  haste  to  her  side. 

"You  look  ill,.  Miss  Grey,"  he  exclaimed,  anxiously  gazing 
at  Allison. 

"No,  just  tired,"  she  said,  eyeing  the  approaching  train 
steadily,  not  trusting  herself  to  look  at  him.  Those  silly  tears 
would  rise  in  spite  of  her,  and  he  must  not  see  them. 

But  Stephen  had  caught  a  little  quiver  of  her  lips,  and  his 
tone  changed. 

"  Why  you  are  completely  knocked  up,  you  are." 

"  I  can  rest  in  the  train,"  said  Allison,  with  a  faint  smile. 
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"  That  is  just  what  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  do,"  the  anxiety  in 
his  eyes  growing  as  he  watched  the  long  line  of  coaches  passing 
them.  Other  excursionists  had  been  out  that  day,  and  the  train 
was  very  full ;  there  was  scarcely  standing  room. 

"  You  will  all  have  to  go  next  the  engine,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Mrs.  Merton,  who  had  joined  them,  "  and  be  crowded 
at  that,  there  is  no  other  room." 

"  It  won't  be  the  first  time,"  laughed  Mrs.  Merton,  as  she 
scrambled  into  her  place,  "  we  will  sort  up  somehow." 

But  Stephen  had  only  eyes  for  Allison,  and  as  he  found  his 
way  back  to  a  crowded  "  smoker  "  her  face  haunted  him. 

The  train  rushed  on,  down  steep  grades,  past  sidings  and 
through  dense  belts  of  timber,  but  he  sat  all  unheeding.  A 
perfect  tempest  of  thoughts  and  longings  surged  within  him. 
What  was  troubling  Allison — for  it  was  not  all  fatigue,  he  felt 
sure.  Donald  sat  opposite,  but  beyond  looking  graver  than  usual, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  his  face,  and  the  doctor — 
squeezed  in  a  corner — was  going  peacefully  to  sleep. 

An  hour  went  by. 

"  Allison— Allison— Allison." 

Her  name  seemed  to  be  woven  into  the  convulsive  pants  of 
the  labouring  engine,  and  finally  in  the  long  weird  whistles  which 
heralded  its  approach  to  another  station.  Then  came  shriller 
shrieks  and  increasing  speed— their  carriage  lurched  heavily — there 
was  a  long  shuddering  vibration,  a  heavy  jar,  then  a  dead  stop. 

For  an  instant  Donald's  eyes  sought  Stephen's  in  startled 
inquiry,  but  he  was  already  at  the  window,  and  almost  as  soon  on 
the  ground,  calling  loudly  : 

"  Quick,  men !  quick !  something  is  wrong  with  the  rails ; 
there  are  two  coaches  over — the  women  and  children  are  in 
them ! " 

As  they  raced  over  the  ground — a  long  line  of  anxious  helpers 
— an  awful  sight  lay  before  them.  One  long  coach  had  com- 
pletely turned  turtle,  the  one  following,  and  the  most  crowded, 
was  on  its  side  on  a  downhill  grade,  and  there  was  an  ominous 
silence.  What  had  happened  to  all  the  occupants — were  they 
dead? 

Ignoring  the  confusion  which  reigned  around  him,  Stephen 
clambered  on  top  of  the  overturned  coach  and  dropped  lightly 
into  its  depths.  Allison,  his  first  consideration,  was  jammed  in 
a  corner  with  a  mass  of  bruised,  bleeding,  and  insensible  humanity 
packed  closely  about  her.  She  was  conscious,  though  her  face 
showed  that  she  was  hurt. 

"  My  turn  at  last,  little  girl "  ;  and  there  was  triumph  as  well 
as  great  tenderness  in  his  tone  as  he  took  her  bodily  into  his 
arms. 
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"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  painful  slowness,  "  but — your  arm 
was  not — broken." 

"  Oh,  Allie !     Allie,  my  dear  one !  " 

"Yours?"  and  she  looked  up — in  spite  of  the  pain — with  a 
little  teasing  smile. 

"Yes,  please,  Allie — mine." 

The  smile  in  her  eyes  faded  suddenly ;  her  head  fell  heavily 
back  on  his  shoulder — she  had  fainted. 

At  that  moment  Donald  appeared  at  the  opening. 

"  Allison !  "  he  shouted.    "  Allison  !  " 

"Here!"  answered  Halliday.  "Take  her  from  me  while  I 
get  out,  but  be  careful — her  arm  is  broken.  Quick,  old  man  ! 
There  is  more  such  work  here  !  " 

Donald,  pale  and  almost  unnerved,  did  as  he  was  told,  but  as 
his  eyes  met  Stephen's  over  the  unconscious  girl,  Stephen  knew 
that  he  had  guessed  his  secret.  Handing  his  precious  burden  over 
to  the  doctor,  who  was  standing  ready  to  aid,  Stephen  returned  to 
the  work  of  rescue,  and  with  the  help  of  Donald  and  a  band  of 
willing  workers,  soon  relieved  the  wrecked  coaches  of  their 
occupants. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Merton,  who  had  escaped  with  a 
shaking  and  many  bruises,  had  been  transferred  to  an  empty 
coach,  where  she  sat  nursing  Allison,  whose  arm  the  doctor  had 
set  immediately,  and  though  no  lives  had  been  lost,  there  was  a 
pathetic  array  of  maimed  and  bleeding  women  and  children  still 
needing  attention.  But  the  men  worked  with  a  will — the  fact 
that  the  frail  and  weaker  portion  of  humanity  should  have  received 
such  cruel  blows,  while  they  had  escaped,  appealed  to  their 

chivalry — they  could  not  do  enough. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Early  next  morning,  Stephen  Halliday  went  across  the  range 
to  Donald,  who  was  standing  at  his  gate  waiting  for  news  (Mrs. 
Merton  had  taken  Mollie  and  Lil  home  with  her).  His  haggard 
face  and  sunken  eyes  showed  what  the  night  had  been  to  him. 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Better — and  the  little  girls  are  well.  Allison's  arm  is  broken 
in  two  places,  but  she  sent  a  message  to  you.  I  was  to  thank 
her  dear  friend  Donald  for  all  that  he  did  yesterday,  and  to 
tell  him  that  she  was  getting  on  bravely." 

Donald  gave  a  long  sigh. 

"  That  is  good  hearing,"  he  said.  Then,  with  his  face  still 
averted,  "  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  ?  " 

"  No  !  old  chum,  not  all.  When  I  go  home  Allison  is  coming 
with  me." 

"  Ah  ! " 

The  pause  was  a  long  one.     Donald's  eyes  travelled   slowly 
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over  the  smiling  landscape — the  landscape  at  which  he  had  gazed 
with  such  different  thoughts  only  a  few  days  before ;  valleys  in 
which  he  had  worked  with  almost  feverish  energy,  uprooting  the 
giant  gums  from  their  strong  places  to  make  room  for  those  long 
rows  of  carefully-tended  fruit-trees,  soon  to  yield  their  harvest  of 
blushing  fruit;  those  vine-clad  slopes,  which  promised  an  abundant 
reward  for  the  labour  expended,  and  lastly  the  bungalow  cottage — 
about  which  so  many  hopes  had  clung — where,  in  fancy,  he  had 
always  seen  that  presiding  spirit,  and  about  whose  verandah  posts 
the  roses  (her  favourite  flowers)  had  already  begun  to  bloom.  The 
picture  had  been  so  fair  and  sweet,  but  now,  could  he  endure  the 
days  that  would  come  and  go  and  stretch  into  lonely  years.  His 
face  grew  ashy  pale  in  spite  of  its  tan,  and  the  veins  in  his  strong 
young  hands  grasping  the  gate  stood  out  like  cords,  the  stabbing 
pain  at  his  heart  was  terrible  to  bear. 

"  They  did  their  duty — like  so  many  of  our  race  dead  and 
gone — God  bless  them." 

Out  of  the  quietude  his  own  words  of  yesterday — now  so  far 
away — came  echoing  back  to  him,  and  he  grasped  at  the  comfort 
they  contained.  Was  he,  too,  not  of  heroic  stock,  an  inheritor 
of  the  courage  and  enduring  qualities  of  the  race  ?  Could  he  be 
less  than  those  gallant  sons  of  the  old  land  who  had  suffered  so 
much  too  ?  No !  a  thousand  times  no !  He  would  be  as  great 
as  they — great  enough  not  to  grudge  another's  success  where  he 
had  failed — great  enough  to  rejoice  if  she  were  glad. 

Drawing  a  long  breath  he  turned  and  faced  Stephen  again, 
saying  in  a  voice  that  was  curiously  quiet — 

"  I  have  been  a  blind  fool,  Steve — a  selfish  fool.  I  thought 
only  of  myself.  I  learnt  yesterday  that  she  cared  for  you,  and 
knew  that  this  must  come  ;  my  fear  has  been  since  that  you 
would  go  away — not  knowing.  I  can  bear  it  better  as  it  is  you. 
I  think  you  are  worthy  " — holding  out  his  hand.  "  Another  man 
would  have  been  awful." 

Then,  as  he  met  Stephen's  anxious  glance,  he  added  simply— 

"Don't  be  afraid  for  me — my  duty  lies  here.  I  still  have 
Mollie  and  Lil." 

And  in  doing  his  duty,  as  the  years  went  on,  life  regained 
some  of  its  old  sweetness.  Mrs.  Merton  and  the  doctor  took 
permanent  possession  of  the  little  girls,  and  fortune  smiled  on 
Donald.  Allison  and  Stephen  Halliday,  in  their  far-off  English 
home,  wait  for  the  day  when  "  brother  Donald,"  as  they  call  him 
now,  will  come  "  home  "  indeed,  and  in  the  coming  perhaps  find 
some  sweet  English  rose  to  take  back  with  him  to  Australia  to 
bloom  there  and  fill  his  life  with  joy  and  gladness. 

FKANCES  E.  WELLS. 
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THE   BEGINNERS 

A   STORY  OF  A   SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE  SCHOOL 

BY   CONSTANCE   M.   PROWSE. 

I. 

IN  the  otherwise  comprehensive  curriculum  of  the  native 
school  at  Vitmos,  subjects  like  philosophy  and  metaphysics 
found,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  place.  But  natural  philosophers 
abound,  and  true  metaphysicians,  like  other  geniuses,  are  born, 
not  made ;  and  among  the  Vitmos  students  there  was  one,  at 
least,  whom  certain  omissions  from  the  time-table  had  not 
hindered  from  pursuing  various  branches  of  the  "  proper  study  of 
mankind." 

"White  men  are  bad,"  this  sage  observed  one  afternoon,  as  he 
sat  with  a  companion  in  a  shady  cleft  in  the  myrtle  hedge 
bounding  one  side  of  the  recreation-ground ;  "  miserable  sinners 
all — do  not  they  call  themselves  so?  They  are  fools  also — for, 
look  you,  what  they  have,  they  pay  for,  but  what  the  black  man 
has,  he  takes."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
silver  pencil-case,  some  stamps  and  a  cigar.  "Yes,  fools  and 
miserable  sinners,  all.  That  is  the  truth." 

"  Nay,"  demurred  the  other,  whose  black  face  was  round  and 
innocent,  "  not  all.  Fullerton  is  good." 

"  'Ca,  Fullerton  is  not  good.  What  is  talk?  Is  it  mali  for 
you,  is  it  food  in  your  mouth  ?  IJcona.  And  what  does  Fullerton 
give  but  the  talk,  which  is  nothing  ?  Yes,  all  bad,  and  Fullerton 
the  same."  And  the  speaker  lit  his  purloined  cigar. 

This  time  the  other,  Cuthbert,  did  not  answer.  He  was 
looking  with  some  fixity  at  the  pencil-case,  on  a  smooth  space 
near  the  top  of  which  he  could  see  the  letters  J.  E.  F.  engraved. 
He  touched  it  at  length  with  a  black  forefinger.  "  Fullerton's," 
he  remarked  laconically. 

Makani  glanced  at  him  and  returned  the  article  to  his  pocket. 
"  Mine,"  he  said  with  equal  brevity.  He  ceased  puffing  for  a 
moment  and  looked  at  his  companion  again,  this  time  steadily. 
His  was  an  ugly,  evil  face. 

"  You  are  also  a  fool,"  he  said  finally,  as  a  result  of  this 
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scrutiny.  Cuthbert  moved  uneasily,  but  did  not  protest.  He 
had  sometimes  been  of  the  same  opinion  himself,  and  his  silence 
confessed  it.  Of  a  truth,  Makani  had — his  own  point  of  view 
considered — some  grounds  for  his  assertion,  when  he,  Cuthbert, 
had  neither  pencil-case,  stamps  nor  cigar.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  pocket,  in  fact,  but  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief. 

"You  are  a  fool,"  said  Makani  again,  pursuing  his  theme, 
"  for  you  sleep  in  the  daylight.  And  Fullerton  is  a  fool,  for  he 
sleeps  in  the  daylight  too.  I  have  been  at  this  school  one,  two, 
three  years  longer  than  you  and  I  learn — what?  To  read  and 
write  ?  'Ca,"  with  a  snort  of  contempt,  "  I  learn  that  in  the 
daylight  it  is  good  to  be  awake." 

Cuthbert's  look  expressed  perplexity,  but  he  still  kept  silence. 
After  a  prolonged  pause  Makani  resumed,  condescending  to 
explain  his  cryptic  utterances. 

"It  is  not  only  he  who  snores  that  is  asleep.  Fullerton  walks 
with  open  eyes,  but  is  he  looking  ?  'Ca,  you  can  take  from  his 
pocket,  yes,  and  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  will  not  see.  And  when 
fruit  hangs  low,  is  it  not  quickly  taken  away  ?  Ouf,  yes,  I  have 
but  to  put  out  my  hand,  and  it  is  full."  Makani  paused  again, 
and  smoked  for  some  moments  with  retrospective  enjoyment. 

"  But,  look  you,  there  is  more  fruit  yet,"  he  went  on  presently, 
with  more  energy,  "  and  fruit  is  mail  and  mali  is  good  for  a  man. 
What  does  Fullerton  every  morning  in  school,  after  the  prayers  ? 
'Ca,  now,  you  tell  me." 

But  Cuthbert  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his  eyes 
sought  the  ground.  Some  phrases  of  the  talk  that  Makani 
reprobated  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  jingling  with  peculiar 
insistence  in  his  ears. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  Makani  for  the  third  time,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  an  answer.  "  I  will  tell  you  myself.  Does 
he  not  take  the  gold  watch  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  on  the 
table,  and  wind  the  chain  round  it,  so,"  and  the  speaker  described 
circles  in  the  air  with  his  cigar.  "  And  one  day  did  not  Fullerton, 
who  sleeps  in  the  day  like  you,  go  away  and  leave  it  there — and 
that  was  your  chance  ?  You  are  a  fool.  But  wait :  Fullerton 
will  sleep  again  soon,  and  then  the  chance  will  be  mine.  I  am 
not  a  fool." 

"  But  you  are  a  thief,"  returned  Cuthbert  unexpectedly.  One 
of  the  abstract  ideas  that  were  floating  about  in  his  mind  had 
suddenly  assumed  concrete  shape.  Makani,  however,  only 
laughed,  a  hoarse,  harsh,  mirthless  sound. 

"  Yah,  that  is  the  English,"  he  scoffed.  "  That  is  Fullerton's 
word,  and  Fullerton  is  a  fool,  like  you.  Now  I  say  it  is  clevah, 
clevah.  I  have  been  one,  two,  three,  four  years  at  this  school, 
and  they  call  me  dunce,  why— because  I  am  still  in  the  class  of 
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the  beginners  ?  But  I  learn  quickly  the  things  they  do  not 
teach  in  book,  ha,  ha."  And  his  laugh  disturbed  the  warm 
silence  again. 

Cuthbert,  whose  forte  appeared  to  be  a  meditative  silence, 
merely  drew  his  knees  up  by  way  of  answer,  and,  embracing  them 
with  his  arms,  sat  still,  looking  straight  before  him,  for  a  moment 
or  two  longer.  Then,  as  though  suspecting  his  companion  of  an 
intention  to  further  elaborate  his  theme,  and  not  relishing  the 
prospect,  he  rose  suddenly,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  walked 
away. 

In  another  part  of  the  ground,  beyond  an  intersecting  line  of 
tall  bluegums,  a  game  of  cricket  was  in  progress,  but  it  was 
clearly  not  that  which  had  attracted  Cuthbert.  He  did,  indeed, 
pause  once  to  watch  the  ball  as  it  shot  high  in  the  air,  and 
descended  again  into  the  safe  hold  of  cover-point ;  but  that 
incident  over,  he  resolutely  turned  his  back  on  the  game,  and 
wandering  on,  presently  sought  shade  and  solitude  under  a 
great  clump  of  mimosa  thorn.  There,  in  the  hot  stillness 
of  the  March  afternoon,  which  the  occasional  distant  shouts  of 
the  players  accentuated  rather  than  broke,  he  resumed  his 
thinking. 

The  initial  stages  of  his  school  life  occupied  his  thoughts  at 
first,  but  less  that  he  might  dwell  on  their  extreme  discomforts 
than  reflect  gratefully  on  what  he  believed  had  wrought  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  between  that  time  and  this.  For 
all  that  had  been  ordeals  at  first — the  chapel  services,  the  use  of 
dining-hall  and  dormitory,  the  daily  hours  in  the  schoolroom 
most  of  all — had  long  since  resolved  themselves  into  matters  of 
course,  nay  more,  into  things  eminently  desirable,  with  none  of 
which  he  would  now  willingly  dispense ;  and  he  ascribed  the 
metamorphosis,  not  to  the  growth  of  habit  nor  the  response  of 
some  hitherto  dormant  force  within  himself  to  the  new  influences, 
but  solely  to  what  was  now  the  dominant  factor  in  his  life — the 
personality  of  his  master,  Fullerton.  He  remembered  how,  in 
the  beginning,  the  mere  look  of  the  young  white  man  with  whom, 
of  all  the  alien  personalities  that  surrounded  him,  he  came  most 
in  contact,  had  calmed  his  fears  and  robbed  the  future  of  much  of 
its  forbidding  aspect ;  and  in  his  retrospect,  as  always,  dated  the 
congeniality  of  the  new  life  from  that  time  when  his  increasing 
knowledge  of  English  began  to  make  his  master's  words  intel- 
ligible to  him.  And  the  explanation,  to  him,  was  simple  enough, 
untroubled  as  he  was  by  any  habit  of  introspection.  FulJerton 
was  good.  That  estimate  of  his  instructor,  purely  instinctive  at 
first,  remained  unshaken  in  these  later  days  when  he  had  learned 
to  reason  as  well  as  to  read  and  write.  With  the  same  simple 
term  he  could  again,  in  his  thoughts,  exempt  the  latter  from 
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Makani's  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  race.     Fullerton   was 
good. 

But  it  was  to  Makani's  talent  for  drawing  inferences,  dis- 
agreeable in  most  of  its  effects,  that  he  owed  the  knowledge  of  a 
fact  concerning  the  object  of  his  hero-worship  which,  from  his 
point  of  view,  seemed  a  peculiar  instance  of  the  fitness  of  things — 
to  wit,  that  he,  Fullerton,  was  going  to  be  a  missionary.  "  Ouf, 
yes/'  the  philosopher  had  remarked,  "  do  I  not  know  ?  It  was 
so  with  Wilson  before.  He  come  from  England,  he  teach  the 
beginners — I  was  there  also — and  he  talk  the  same  good  talk, 
but  not  so  much — 'ca.  Then  one  day  he  go  away  and  come  back 
in  two  weeks  dressed  so,  like  Crauford — a  clergyman,  see  you — 
and  after  he  is  here  one  Sunday  more,  and  preach  in  the  chapel, 
he  go  away  again  to  teach  the  poor  Kaffiare.  It  will  be  so  with 
Fullerton,  I  say.  He  will  go  away  one  day,  and  come  back  in 
clothes  like  Grauford's — he  will  preach  one  Sunday  in  the  chapel 
—and  then  he  will  go  away  too." 

Cuthbert's  heart  would  sink,  indeed,  each  time  he  recalled  the 
last  part  of  Makani's  prophecy.  But  he  was  glad,  nevertheless, 
that  Fullerton  was  going  to  be  a  missionary,  because  missionaries 
seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  his  own  race.  White  people 
apparently  did  not  need  them,  for  there  were  none  in  the  town 
he  knew ;  but  at  the  location,  where  most  of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  had  been  passed,  there  had  been  two  or  three,  and  he 
remembered  them  as  having  treated  him  with  kindness,  though 
he  had  not  then  understood  what  their  presence  meant.  But  he 
was  older  now — eighteen,  in  fact— and  had  learned  the  white 
men's  language  and  their  ways,  and  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  missionaries  again  in  his  own  country  it  would  be  different. 
Yes,  he  was  glad  that  Fullerton  was  going  to  be  a  missionary, 
only  he  hoped  fervently  that  it  might  not  be  just  yet ;  for  school, 
without  his  master,  to  him  meant  nothing  less  than  this  new, 
loved  world  of  his  without  its  sun. 

This  aspect  of  his  favourite  subject  of  thought,  however,  he 
hardly  glanced  at  that  afternoon,  being  soon  actively  engaged  in 
solving  the  somewhat  difficult  problem  as  to  what,  in  view  of 
Makani's  late  boastful  revelations,  his  own  action  ought  to  be. 
And,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  in  his  ultimate  decision  the  seed 
that  had  been  sown  steadily  through  the  past  year  bore  its  first 
fruit.  "  Never  tell  tales  of  one  another,  boys — and  never  betray  a 
confidence  :  it's  one  of  the  meanest  things  there  is."  And  again  : 
"  I  hate  a  bully,  and  I  hate  a  thief  and  a  liar ;  but  most  of  all  I 
hate  a  backbiter,  and  one  who  gives  a  friend  away.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  man  or  that  boy  is  the  farthest  off  from  good." 
These  sayings  of  his  master's,  starting  out  presently  from  among 
a  host  of  others  treasured  in  his  recollection,  seemed  to  clear  the 
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way  for  him  and  establish  themselves  as  guides,  following  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  go  astray.  So  simple,  indeed,  in  the 
light  of  their  uncompromising  directness  did  the  matter  seem — 
where  he  was  concerned — that  when  the  chapel  bell  summoned 
him  at  length  from  his  refuge  under  the  thorn  bush  he  was 
recalling  with  some  wonder  the  stress  his  master  always  laid  on 
another  and  more  familiar  precept — namely,  that  the  right  path 
is  never,  if  only  at  the  outset,  the  most  comfortable  to  the  feet. 


II. 

"  Sir,  will  you  play  to-day  ? "  Big  black  Ben,  who  was 
captain  of  the  Vitmos  cricket  team,  intercepted  the  junior  master 
as  he  came  out  of  school  one  afternoon  some  weeks  later.  "  We 
want  one  more."  But  the  master  shook  his  head. 

"I  cannot:  I  am  busy,"  he  answered  briefly,  almost  curtly, 
and  passed  on  at  once.  Ben,  however,  stood  a  moment  looking 
after  him  in  some  perplexity.  This  refusal  and  the  manner  of  it 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unprecedented. 

"  Fullerton  is  sick,"  the  lad  concluded  finally.  "  That  is  it. 
Pouf !  I  will  ask  Bailey." 

But  his  second  attempt  to  make  up  the  number  of  his  team 
ended  no  more  successfully  than  the  first  had  done,  for  he 
could  not  find  Bailey — the  master  next  in  rank  above  Fullerton. 
And  naturally  enough ;  for  the  last-named,  entering  his  room  a 
few  minutes  after  his  encounter  with  Ben,  found  it  already 
occupied.  A  large,  fair  young  man,  with  a  placid,  good-natured 
countenance — Bailey  himself — sat  in  his  easiest  chair. 

"Hallo!"  he  said,  "when  did  you  come  in?"  His  tone, 
though  not  exactly  transgressing  the  laws  of  hospitality,  lacked 
enthusiasm,  and  the  intruder,  in  his  reply,  betrayed  so  much  of 
insight. 

"  What  do  I  want,  you  mean  ?  "  he  answered  easily.  "  Nothing 
— unless  the  felicity  of  your  company  counts  for  something.  But 
what's  gone  wrong,  old  chap?"  his  tone  changing  suddenly, 
"  you  look  hipped." 

Fullerton  sat  down  on  the  bed  without  replying.  His  face 
was  pale,  his  expression  sombre ;  clearly  Ben's  conclusion,  if 
really  wide  of  the  mark,  was  not  unnatural.  Bailey,  however, 
though  he  fell  to  watching  his  companion  thoughtfully,  through 
narrowed  eyelids,  did  not  repeat  his  question.  The  almost 
aggressive  amiability  of  his  countenance  was  tempered  with  a 
certain  shrewdness,  which  doubtless  counselled  him  to  hold  his 
peace. 

"Bailey,"  said  Fullerton  suddenly  at  length,   demonstrating 
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the  wisdom  of  this  course,  "  it's  all  up ;  I  can't  go  on.  Do  you 
know  what  I'm  trying  to  realise  at  this  moment  ?  Why,  that  I 
shall  not,  after  all,  be  ordained  next  month." 

"  No  ?  "  said  Bailey,  surprised  for  once  out  of  his  phlegm. 
"  How's  that  ?  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"What  should  happen — in  particular?"  returned  the  other, 
with  a  kind  of  weary  bitterness.  "  Haven't  I  been  at  this  place 
close  on  a  year,  getting  experience  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day  ? 
If  that's  not  enough  to  crush  anything  like  enthusiasm  for  the 
native  out  of  one,  I  don't  know  what  is.  I'm  sick — sick  at  the 
very  thought  of  the  future.  I  can't  go  on,  and  that's  the  truth." 
And  leaning  forward,  elbow  on  knee,  he  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand. 

Bailey  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  His  chief  impression  was 
that  the  situation  thus  revealed  was  beyond  him.  Nevertheless, 
feeling  it  incumbent  on  him,  he  did,  at  length,  make  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  it. 

"You've  never  talked  like  this  before,"  he  began  uncertainly. 
"Why  now  all  at  once — what's  the  reason?  I'm  no  hand  at 
advising,  or — arguing,  or  anything  like  that,  but  still,  perhaps,  if 
we  talked  it  out — put  it  in  black  and  white,  so  to  speak— 

"Black  and  white,"  the  other  interrupted  with  a  groan. 
"How  I  hate  the  sound  of  those  two  words.  Why  isn't  the 
human  race  all  one  colour  ? — or  why  don't  we  face  the  fact,  in 
theory  as  well  as  practice,  that  the  black  half  of  it  is  as  different 
from  the  white  inside  as  out,  and  drop  all  the  cant  about  a  man 
and  a  brother.  Black  and  white,"  he  rose  as  he  spoke  and 
began  to  move  restlessly  about.  "In  my  ignorance  I  believed 
the  two  were  equal.  I  used  to  compare  them  to  two  fields,  the 
one  cultivated,  the  other  not,  but  the  soil  the  same — oh,  my 
similes  were  endless,  and  when  I  found  no  actual  evidence  to 
support  me  anywhere,  I  accounted  for  it  at  our  own  expense,  not 
the  black's.  I  thought  the  contact  between  the  two  races  had 
not  brought  out  the  best  points  of  the  native  hitherto  because  we 
whites — and  especially  missionaries — always  made  the  mistake 
of  treating  him  as  an  inferior  in  the  first  instance,  and  so  giving 
him  the  same  idea  about  himself;  and  what  wonder  then  that 
the  poor  fellow  never  made  any  attempt  to  rise  to  what  was 
really  his  proper  place  ?  But  I  meant  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
method.  When  my  turn  came  I  was  going  to  meet  the  native 
on  equal  ground  at  once,  as  far  as  his  mental  faculties  went,  and 
let  him  see  that  I  felt  my  only  advantage  over  him  to  be  in  the 
matter  of  education — which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  my  coming 
to  put  within  his  reach.  I  meant  to  be  literal,  you  see,  in  accept- 
ing the  fact  of  equality,  literal,  to  my  own  fame  and  the  lasting 
benefit  of  every  native  I  came  in  contact  with."  The  speaker 
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broke  off  here  and  laughed,  a  laugh  of  profound  self-scorn.  But 
that  mood  was  short-lived,  and  he  soon  resumed,  pausing  in  his 
walk  and  speaking  with  deep- toned  earnestness.  "  Oh,  the  ideals 
of  our  ignorance,  Bailey ;  how  they  tumble  down  at  the  first 
touch  of  reality  and  hurt  us,  some  more,  some  less — a  few  not  at 
all — and  again  a  few  bringing  the  whole  fabric  of  our  future  down 
with  them,  and  leaving  us  to  build  it  up  again  on  totally  different 
lines,  or  else — stand  aside  and  acknowledge  ourselves  failures. 
That  last  is  the  kind  of  choice  I  feel  I've  got  before  me  now." 
And  ending  somewhat  abruptly,  he  bent  his  head  and  began  his 
restless  walk  again. 

Bailey  sighed,  unconsciously  perhaps.  He  understood  the 
drift  of  the  other's  speech,  and  was  aware,  moreover,  of  having 
definite  views  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject.  But  his  was  a 
mind  which  habitually  worked  slowly,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  some  immediate  reply  still  troubled  him. 

"You  mean,"  he  essayed  after  a  moment,  "that  the  chaps 
here  haven't  quite  come  up  to  your  expectations  ?  But  they  are 
only  youngsters,  after  all,  most  of  them.  Seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  not  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  whole  race  solely  on 
their  evidence.  Go  to  Crauford,  first.  He's  had  twenty  years' 
experience  to  your  one— 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  Fullerton  broke  in  with  a  kind  of 
restrained  impatience,  "  it's  the  quality  of  the  experience  that 
matters  in  a  case  like  this,  not  the  quantity — don't  you  see  that  ? 
One  taste  of  a  dish  will  give  you  as  good  an  idea  of  its  flavour  as 
you'd  get  by  eating  the  lot.  These  lads  are  types  of  their  race, 
that's  undeniable,  and  if  I  know  their  characteristics  I  know  the 
characteristics  of  all.  Bailey,"  he  stood  still  again  and  spoke 
impressively,  "  what  I  have  learned  of  them  is  this,  that  mentally 
the  native  can't  rise  above  a  certain  point,  and  that  the  European 
who  goes  and  lives  side  by  side  with  him — as  a  missionary  must 
—is  subjecting  himself  to  a  lowering,  a  brutalising  influence, 
which  is  bound  to  affect  him  in  time,  struggle  against  it  as  he 
may.  His  neighbours  can't  breathe  his  atmosphere,  so  what 
resource  has  he  but  to  breathe  theirs — and  with  what  result  ? 
For  my  part,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  and  beginning  to  walk 
again,  "  I  question  whether  any  civilised  man  is  justified  in 
running  the  risk  of  such  deterioration." 

"  The  beginners  have  taught  you  this,"  said  Bailey.  His 
tone  was  speculative,  with  just  a  hint  of  scepticism  in  it,  and 
Fullerton  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  he  had  caught  the  hint. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Can't  you  see  how  ?  With  my  ideas  it  was 
natural,  wasn't  it,  that  I  should  look  on  them  as  differing  from 
English  boys  in  nothing  but  colour,  and  credit  them  with  just 
such  capabilities  as  one  finds  in  any  English  class-room  ?  But 
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don't  mistake  me.  I  didn't  expect  to  find  such  capabilities 
apparent,  no,  no, — but,  you  see,  I  thought  they  were  there  right 
enough,  latent  in  each,  and  only  wanting  the  right  influence  to 
rouse  them  and  bring  them  into  play.  I  thought  the  moral  code 
that  is  a  matter  of  course  with  English  boys  would  become  a 
matter  of  course  with  these,  as  soon  as  they  understood  it — the 
soil  the  same  soil,  you  see,  and  capable  of  yielding  the  same 
return.  And  it's  not  the  same.  That's  what  the  beginners  have 
taught  me.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  drill  European  ethics 
into  an  equal  number  of  baboons.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  above  the 
brute  world,  I  admit — I'm  not  degrading  them  quite  as  low  as 
that — but  the  child  theory  is  the  right  one,  after  all.  They  have 
the  intellects  of  children,  no  more,  no  less ;  and  as  far  as  I  go, 
such  a  limitation  makes  the  prospect  of  life  among  them  a  horrible 
one — simply  horrible  !  " 

"  But,  Fullerton,"  Bailey  spoke  simply  and  seriously  now, 
"  aren't  you  getting  rather  away  from  the  main  point  ?  What 
you  say  about  the  limitations  of  the  native  may  be  true  enough, 
but,  after  all,  they  don't  apply  to  his  soul — and,  as  a  missionary, 
wouldn't  that  be  your  chief  concern  ?  " 

"  Yes — yes.  That's  unanswerable,  of  course.  But  there's 
just  this,  Bailey.  I  felt  that  in  asserting  the  equality  of  the 
human  race  I  was  obeying  the  divine  ordinance — don't  you  see— 
and  my  motive  in  taking  up  mission  work  was  simply  the  desire 
to  help  in  making  that  equality  a  fact,  to  the  native  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  European.  That  was  the  aspect  of  the  life  which 
attracted  me;  and  now — well,  if  motives  are  the  mainsprings 
of  actions,  what  good  am  I — now  ?  What  manner  of  use  is  any 
mechanism  with  its  mainspring  broken  ?  " 

But  Bailey  shook  his  head.  This  seemed  to  him  a  specious 
argument,  a  fresh  sheering  away  from  the  point  at  issue.  Fuller- 
ton's  evident  sincerity,  however,  had  a  disarming  effect,  and  the 
other  returned  somewhat  desperately  to  his  first  contention. 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  he  said,  "  how  you  can  prove  there's  no 
equality.  At  any  rate,  you  can't  prove  it  of  all.  Nine  natives 
out  of  ten  may  be  pretty  low  down  in  the  scale,  as  you  say,  but 
the  tenth  will  very  likely  be  on  a  level  with  you  yourself,  or  even 
above  you.  And  I  think,  if  I  stood  in  your  shoes,"  Bailey  added 
with  emphasis  in  his  turn,  "  I  would  go  right  on  for  the  sake  of 
that  tenth." 

Fullerton  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  His  expres- 
sion was  peculiar. 

"Would  you?"  he  said.  "But  suppose  you  had  been 
deprived  of  that  faith  too  ?  Suppose  the  beginners  had  done 
their  work  so  well  that  you  hadn't  even  that  straw  left  to  cling 
to?  What  then?" 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Bailey  bluntly.  Fullerton 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  came  and  sat  down.  His  look  was 
still  enigmatical  to  the  other,  and  when  he  began  to  speak  it  was 
in  an  altered  tone  and  with  seeming  irrelevance. 

"After  all,  Bailey,"  he  said,  "you  were  right  when  you 
thought  something  in  particular  must  have  happened  to  bring  me 
to  this  pass  all  at  once.  Something  has  happened— nothing  very 
tremendous  in  itself,  but,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  the  last 
straw  that  has  broken  the  camel's  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact — but 
perhaps,  before  I  begin  to  enlarge  on  effects,  I  had  better  give 
you  the  cause. 

"  For  some  time  past,"  he  went  on  abruptly,  after  another 
pause,  "  I've  known  there  was  a  thief  in  my  class,  though  I 
hadn't  an  idea  which  of  the  boys  it  was.  A  constant  petty 
pilfering  has  been  going  on,  but  as  long  as  I  missed  nothing  of 
any  real  value  I  took  no  open  notice — I  trusted  to  indirect  means 
to  stop  it.  And  much  good  such  means  have  done,  as  I  might 
have  known.  This  morning  I  was  careless  enough  to  leave  my 
watch  and  chain  on  the  table  in  the  class-room  at  tiffin- time,  and 
when  I  missed  it  and  went  back,  it  was  gone." 

"H'm!"  said  Bailey.  "That's  awkward.  What  have  you 
done?" 

"  More  than  you  expect,"  the  other  answered  quietly.  "  I've 
discovered  the  thief.  Oh,  it  was  perfectly  simple.  The  case,  I 
felt,  called  for  direct  measures  of  some  kind,  so,  when  the  boys 
came  in  at  two,  I  had  them  round  the  table  and  told  them 
abruptly  what  had  happened ;  and  then,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
one  to  change  countenance  was  the  very  last  I  suspected — that 
tall,  quiet  fellow,  Cuthbert.  None  of  the  others  gave  any  sign, 
but  if  ever  a  face  showed  guilt,  his  did — the  thing  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  in  an  instant.  I  said  nothing  more  at  the  time — couldn't 
have,  to  tell  the  truth — but  when  the  others  went  I  kept  him 
back  and  tried  to  get  him  to  own  up,  but  it  was  no  use.  Not  a 
word,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  could  I  get  out  of  him,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  let  him  go  at  last,  with -no  option  but  to  believe  him 
guilty.  And,  Bailey  " — sudden  strong  feeling  here  broke  through 
the  restraint  of  the  speaker's  manner — "  you'll  understand  what 
this  means  to  me  when  I  tell  you  that  Cuthbert — was  my  tenth." 

"  Ah ! ;'  said  Bailey.  He  spoke  as  though  he  had  foreseen  this 
climax.  But  he  said  nothing  more,  and  Fullerton  presently  went 
on,  in  quiet,  level  tones,  from  which  all  trace  of  his  sudden  gust 
of  feeling  had  vanished. 

"  Yes,  he  was  my  tenth.  When  I  first  came  here,  full  of  faith 
in  my  own  theories — full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work— every  one 
of  the  beginners  was  a  rope  in  my  hands,  by  which  I  held  fast  to 
my  beliefs.  But  one  by  one  I  lost  them,  till  at  last  only  Cuthbert 
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remained — and  to  him  I  clung,  convinced  that  if  mental  inferiority 
was  the  rule  among  the  natives  after  all,  here  at  least  was  an 
exception.  And  if  one  exception,  why  not  others  ?  There  you 
have  what  made  it  possible  for  me,  disillusioned  as  I  was,  to  face 
the  future  with  some  hope.  But  now,  what  grounds  have  I  for 
such  a  hope.  Undoubtedly  what  I  took  for  responsiveness  in 
Cuthbert  was  a  mere  trick  of  expression,  under  cover  of  which  he 
robbed  me  whenever  he  got  the  opportunity.  Well,  well,  well ! 
I  wanted  another  lesson  on  the  moral  limitations  of  the  native,  I 
suppose,  and  I  have  got  it — a  convincing  one,  this  time.  So  much 
for  my  tenth." 

He  covered  his  eyes  again  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  this  time 
Bailey  showed  that  he  had,  at  last,  fully  grasped  the  situation  by 
making  no  reply ;  and  the  silence  which  fell  between  them  lasted 
long.  There  were  sounds  outside,  however,  faint  cries  from  the 
cricketers,  which  swelled  at  intervals  into  brisk  rounds  of  applause. 
The  window,  set  wide  open,  showed  a  strip  of  sun-baked  play- 
ground, crossed  by  the  dark  line  of  the  myrtle  hedge,  and  one  end 
of  the  row  of  gums ;  and  farther  on,  where  the  rough  mountain- 
side rose  beyond  the  hedge,  a  great  clump  of  mimosa  thorn,  with 
a  figure  under  it,  sittrag  solitary.  But  Bailey,  though  his 
thoughtful  gaze  rested  in  turn  on  every  object  in  the  patch  of 
landscape  the  little  window  framed,  plainly  saw  significance  in 
none,  nor  anything  relevant  to  the  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  doing?  "  he  asked  suddenly  at  length, 
his  cogitations  taking,  as  it  were,  this  form  of  coming  to  a  head. 
Then  Fullerton,  too,  roused  himself,  and  replied  with  an  absence 
of  hesitation  which  implied  that  the  scheme  he  outlined  was  no 
mere  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  Crauford,"  he  said,  "  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  all ;  and  then,  if  he  consents,  I  shall  throw  up  this 
post  at  once,  and  go  away  for  a  time.  I  have  that  invitation  of 
Smith's,  you  know,  to  visit  him  at  his  mission  station  in  Basuto- 
land,  and  I  thought  I  might  avail  myself  of  it  now.  At  all  events, 
it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  native  under  other 
conditions  before  I  finally  make  up  my  mind." 

As  he  ended  he  rose,  and  Bailey  rose  too. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  the  latter  said,  "  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Crauford  will  think  so  too.  Go,  my  dear  chap,"  with 
sudden  heartiness.  "  To  my  mind,  the  plan  you've  hit  on  is  the 
very  thing  above  all  others  to  put  you  straight." 
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III. 

Bailey  was  right.  The  warden,  after  he  had  listened  to  a 
repetition  of  much  of  the  foregoing,  thought  as  his  junior  did; 
and  so  Fullerton  went  away,  and,  as  one  result  of  his  departure, 
Makani  complacently  repeated  a  prediction  he  had  once  made 
concerning  the  junior  master.  But  when  the  prescribed  time- 
limit  came,  and  Fullerton  had  not  returned  to  make  good  its  other 
details,  the  prophet  was  first  incredulous  and  then  perplexed ;  and 
finally,  exasperated  at  the  blow  his  prestige  as  a  seer  had  sus- 
tained, demanded  whether  he  had  not  always  said  that  Fullerton 
was  a  fool  ?  Not  long  after  his  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to 
this  pitch,  however,  other  circumstances  intervened  to  engross 
his  attention,  and  the  matter  fell  into  abeyance  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

And  the  circumstances  mentioned  did  not  affect  Makani  only, 
though  undoubtedly  he  had  most  cause  to  be  preoccupied  by 
them.  They  created  a  nine  days'  wonder  within  the  precincts 
of  the  school,  and  even  wakened  some  stray  echoes  in  the  town 
beyond ;  and  were,  moreover,  concisely  and  faithfully  recorded  in 
a  letter  which  the  warden  himself  wrote  and  despatched  to  a 
certain  mission  station  in  Basutoland,  very  shortly  after  the  time 
of  their  occurrence. 

I  ain  sorry  to  have  been  so  long  in  answering  your  last  [Mr.  Crauford 
began],  especially  as  its  contents  were  of  such  moment.  You  might  have 
expected,  and  but  for  a  reason  which  I  am  going  to  explain,  should  certainly 
have  had,  an  immediate  reply,  though  I  could  only  have  repeated  what  I  said 
to  you  before  you  left.  My  view  of  mission  work,  which  you  have  now  finally 
decided  not  to  undertake,  you  know,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it — though  I 
might  say,  perhaps,  that  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  feelings  without 
sharing  them.  But  now  to  account  for  my  delay  in  writing.  It  chanced  that 
your  letter  reached  me  during  a  crisis  here  which  was  indirectly  the  outcome 
of  what  happened  just  before  you  went  away,  and  as  I  could  not  foresee  the 
end,  I  waited  till  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  everything. 

The  cause  for  delay  no  longer  exists.  Cuthbert  died  this  morning  of  enteric 
fever,  after  an  illness  of  a  little  more  than  three  weeks.  But  what  it  most 
concerns  you  to  know  is  that  in  his  delirium — and  he  was  constantly  delirious, 
especially  towards  the  last — he  revealed  what  has  thrown  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary light  on  the  affair  of  the  thefts  in  your  class.  It  is  now  proved  that 
Makani  was  the  thief,  and  had  been  throughout,  and  Cuthbert  knew  it,  though 
how  did  not  transpire ;  but  what  really  makes  the  matter  extraordinary  is  the 
poor  lad's  reason  for  not  speaking  out  when  he  was  himself  accused.  Indeed, 
such  constancy  to  an  ideal  as  it  reveals  is  so  remarkable  hi  a  native  youth  that, 
but  for  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and  ears,  I  should  hardly  have  credited  it. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  what  Cuthbert's  motive  was  in  keeping  silence. 
His  constant  cry  was  that  it  was  mean  to  tell — you  hated  it — it  was  farthest  off 
from  good.  As  he  interpreted  what  you  said  on  certain  points,  it  was  better  to 
be  thought  a  thief  than  known  to  have  betrayed  a  friend,  and  he  held  firm  by 
that  idea ;  his  rule,  it  was  clear,  had  no  exceptions.  Poor  fellow,  it  was  his 
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simplicity,  his  innate  literalness,  that  did  the  mischief,  if  mischief  it  was.  I 
could  tell  you  much  more  of  the  effects  of  your  teaching  on  his  mind,  and 
would,  but  that — to  me,  at  least — all  is  summed  up  in  his  last  words.  For, 
mercifully,  he  had  a  period  of  consciousness  some  hours  before  he  died,  and  I 
was  able  to  tell  him  what  had  happened. 

Then,  if  any  shadow  of  doubt  did  linger  in  my  mind  as  to  his  motive,  &  was 
removed  by  what  he  said.  At  first  he  could  not  speak — weakness  and  emotion 
at  what  he  had  heard  prevented  it ;  but  at  length  he  looked  at  me  imploringly 
and  seeing  his  lips  move  I  bent  down.  "  Tell  Fullerton,"  he  whispered.  And 
when  I  promised  to  write  to  you  at  once,  he  smiled  ;  and  there  was  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  in  his  smile.  He  did  not  try  to  speak  again. 

In  thinking  his  case  over  [Mr.  Crauford  concluded]  I  am  inclined  to  look  on 
Cuthbert  as  an  exception  among  exceptions — almost  as  an  abnormality.  The 
soil  was  over-fruitful — it  yielded  too  plentiful  a  crop.  But  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  need  not  influence  your  view.  Whether,  indeed,  one  is  justified  in 
conjecturing  at  all  on  such  a  point,  or  in  regarding  it  in  any  light  but  one,  is 
an  open  question. 

Fullerton's  answer  to  this  letter  has  not  been  recorded.  But 
some  idea  of  its  tenour  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  an 
ordination  which  was  held  at  Capetown  some  months  later,  his 
name  appeared  in  the  list  of  candidates. 

CONSTANCE  M.  PEOWSE. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

DESPITE  the  dissolution  of  the  monetary  cloud  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  a  more  healthy  condition 
most  of  the  securities  tabulated  here  are  once  again  lower  than  they 
were  a  month  ago.  The  railway  labour  troubles  at  home  tend  to 
keep  prices  back,  and  public  interest  in  stocks  of  all  kinds  is  still 
on  a  lamentably  small  scale.  Such  investment  buying  as  does 
appear  is  generally  directed  towards  the  higher  yielding  securities 
in  each  class.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  British  Funds  it 
is  the  Indian  stocks  that  are  favoured  in  preference  to  Consols, 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  advances  during  the  month  has  been 
one  of  more  than  a  point  in  India  3J  per  cent,  stocks,  which  can 
still  be  bought  to  yield  more  than  a  full  3J  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  3  per  cent,  afforded  by  Consols. 

Further  steady  expansion  is  shown  by  the  annual  Government 
report  on  the  working  of  the  Indian  railways.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  last  year  was  more  than  271  millions,  being 
23  millions  above  the  number  carried  in  1905.  Of  this  increase 
no  less  than  21  millions  was  in  respect  of  third-class  passengers. 
The  total  coaching  receipts  were  Rs.  1,368.31  lakhs,  an  increase 
of  Es.  84.72  lakhs,  while  the  goods  earnings  amounted  to 
Es.  2,759.69  lakhs,  an  increase  of  Es.  138.98  lakhs.  Despite  an 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

8J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

65,868,000 

1931 

98| 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3   /            (t) 
2J%      ",    Inscribed  (t) 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

85£ 
71* 

3 

3& 

H 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-6 
3    %      „          „    1896-7 

*  * 

(a) 
1916 

98| 
81 

jr 

8tt 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— -ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

6 

a 

100 
100 
100 

81J 
146£ 

3f 
Stl 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd,  4%-f  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.f  guar.  3*  %  +  \ 
net  earnings  ...           .     .     .     .  / 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4* 
4* 
6 

100 
100 

100 

102£ 
108£ 

151 

3f 
4 

w 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  $\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     .  / 

2,187,051 

5*i 

100 

109J 

51 

Po.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)     

4,362,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

5J 

? 

4 

J* 

5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

123£ 
120 
84 
111 
106£ 
lOlJ 
107£ 
101 

* 

3^« 

It 

31 

4il 

Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)      

500,000 

4 

100 

98 

SJ 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3$  %  red.  mort.  debs.     .... 
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     .     .          .     . 

2,000,000 
1,077,400 
400,000 
379,580 

5* 

? 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

115 
86J 
14l| 
106* 

p 

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

3 

100 
IOC 

121 
102J 

?l 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock      

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

1014 
105| 

f 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red.       .... 
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4| 
• 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 

100 

124if 

86^ 
99^: 
108| 

f» 

5 
4Jt 

BANES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australla,\ 
and  China    .     .           / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

56 

« 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12? 

43£ 

31 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


increase  from  47 '84  per  cent,  to  49*88  per  cent,  in  the  expense 
ratio  the  net  earnings  advanced  to  the  extent  of  Es.  36.90  lakhs. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  handsome  surplus  for  the  State. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  BEPORT. 

Another  tale  of  rapid  expansion  is  told  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  The  gross  earnings  of 
the  railway  amounted  to  $72,217,527  against  $61,670,000,  and 
the  net  earnings  to  $25,303,308  against  $22,973,000.  After 
deducting  fixed  charges  there  was  a  surplus  of  $19,156,000 
against  $16,592,000.  A  sum  of  $700,000  was  transferred  to  the 
steamship  replacement  fund  and  $80,000  was  contributed  to  pension 
fund,  leaving  $18,376,033.  After  payment  of  the  preference  divi- 
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dend  and  the  usual  6  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  in  addition 
to  the  1  per  cent,  out  of  land  profits,  there  will  remain  a  net 
surplus  of  $93,339,005.  A  year  ago  the  accumulated  surplus,  after 
deducting  the  amount  required  for  the  October  dividend,  was 
$21,845,014,  but  five  million  dollars  of  this  has  been  applied  on 
account  of  additions  and  improvements,  leaving  $16,845,014  un- 
appropriated. Added  to  the  net  surplus  now  shown  by  the  new 
accounts,  this  makes  a  total  unappropriated  balance  of  $26,184,020, 
which  is  equivalent  to  more  than  21  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-n  Guaran- 
oolonial/  1    teed  by 
4%    „        (     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
103 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

5 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Begd.  Stock 

2,053,721V         91Q 
4,389,415/i       mu 

/  102 

\  102 

=  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3}  %  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

100A 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
«*%      ..             .,     (0 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 
2,000,000 

1910-35* 
1938 
1947 

102 
96i 
79z 

^ 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PBOVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

83 

»t« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 

108 

if 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

8  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82g 

'  *A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3   %   Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81* 

B« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „        . 

1,821,917 

1932 

103 

8tf 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3i  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 
drawings 

100 
93 

4 
3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

*TS« 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 

300,910  j  1922-28* 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,169,844  i       1929 

93 

4 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200  |       1931 

100 

4*^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds          117  ,  200 

1932 

99 

*<& 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

105 

4| 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Preferenoe  .... 
Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 
Do.  5  %  1st  Preferenoe  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  2nd       „      .     .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  3rd       ,  

1,216,800 
£8,778,082 
£7,191,500 
£21,104,203 
£22,475,985 
£3,420,000 
£2,530,000 
£7,168,055 

% 

7 
4 
5 
4 
nil 
5 
5 
2 

$100 

Stock 

170J 
102a3 
107 
107 
24£ 
121J 
112£ 
69f 

1 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook  .     . 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay           .... 

£8,129,315 
£4,270,375 
£15,135,981 

' 

140,000 
20,000 
200,000 
8,319 
100,000 

4 
5 

4 

10 
6 

8 
46s.  per  sh. 
85s.  per  sh. 

$100 
50 
,50 

10* 

101 
131 
104£x 

243£ 
74 
£17 
36 
84 

& 

5| 

6| 
5 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 
Do.  new    ...          ... 

50,000 
25,000 

*} 

7* 

5 
3 

$ 

s| 

n 

British  Columbia  ElectriclDef. 
Railway  .           ...  /Pref. 

£400,000 
£300,000 

6* 
5 

Stock 
Stock 

129J 
113 

4 

4 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8t 

92 

3f 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

81 

3i 

§ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3^ 

i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4O/ 

480,682 

1935 

104 

3^ 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3; 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

All  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  the 
principal  of  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  while  even  the 
interest  for  the  past  year  exceeded  by  over  a  million  dollars  the 
amount  required  to  pay  the  1  per  cent,  land  dividend  distributed  to 
the  shareholders.  This  interest  on  proceeds  of  land  sales  is,  of 
course,  annually  increasing,  and  will  eventually  come  into  the 
shareholders'  pockets.  Perhaps  the  directors  may  see  their  way 
to  increase  the  dividend  even  in  the  current  year. 

Nearly  a  million  acres  of  land  were  sold  during  the  past  year 
for  $5,887,377,  being  at  an  average  of  $5.92  per  acre.  Included  in 
these  sales,  however,  there  was  a  large  area  for  which  contracts  had 
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been  previously  made  at  four  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  average 
price  realised  from  lands  actually  sold  within  the  year  was 
$8.09  per  acre. 

On  the  whole,  the  shareholders  must  be  thoroughly  contented 
with  the  admirable  administration  of  the  company  and  its 
eminently  satisfactory  position  and  prospects. 

An  interesting  development  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
report  is  the  acceleration  of  the  company's  mail  route  between 
Liverpool  and  Hong  Kong.  The  government  subsidy  for  the 
carriage  of  the  mails  expires  next  April,  and  in  view  of  possible 
demands  for  a  faster  and  more  frequent  service,  the  directors  are 
seeking  authority  to  acquire  or  construct  two  steamships  for  the 
Pacific  trade,  or  to  build  two  larger  and  faster  boats  for  the 
Atlantic  service,  and  transfer  the  Empress  of  Britain  and  Empress 
of  Ireland  to  the  route  between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  half-yearly  report  of  Canada's  other 
great  railway  system,  the  Grand  Trunk,  is  eagerly  awaited. 
Meanwhile  the  stockholders  have  had  further  evidence  of  the  con- 
servatism— some  call  it  ultra-conservatism — of  the  directors  in  the 
first  revenue  statement  of  the  current  half-year,  showing  that  the 
excellent  increase  of  £81,000  shown  by  the  traffic  receipts  during 
July  was  practically  all  absorbed  in  additional  working  expenses, 
a  mere  £300  being  saved  in  net  revenue.  Of  course  this  means 
that  another  dose  of  earnings  has  been  applied  in  the  improvement 
of  the  line,  or,  in  other  words,  that  another  step  has  been  taken 
in  the  direction  of  placing  the  capital  account  on  a  sound  basis. 

Australian  State  Government  finances  have  been  materially 
assisted  in  recent  years  by  the  growth  in  railway  and  tramway 
receipts.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  New  South  Wales, 
whose  figures  for  the  year  to  30th  June  last  establish  a  record. 
The  State  Chief  Commissioner  for  Railways  and  Tramways 
reports  a  gross  revenue  of  £4,709,406  from  railways  and  £908,701 
from  tramways,  making  a  total  of  £5,618,107.  The  working 
expenses  and  interest  amounted  to  £4,958,191,  so  that  a  surplus 
of  £659,916  remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  This  good 
result  was  obtained  in  spite  of  substantial  concessions  to  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  reduced  rates  and  charges  for  goods  and 
passengers ;  while  the  railway  staff  have  also  benefited  by  in- 
creased pay  and  better  conditions.  The  net  return  on  the 
£48,369,754  invested  in  the  railways  and  tramways  works  out  at 
nearly  five  per  cent.  That  excellent  facilities  are  afforded  to  the 
public  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  passenger  journeys 
on  the  railways  worked  out  at  415,000,  while  on  the  tramways 
the  number  for  the  year  reached  the  huge  total  of  155,000,000. 
The  prospects  for  the  current  year  are  regarded  as  excellent  in 
view  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  State  industries. 
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A  telegram  has  announced  the  delivery  by  the  South  Australian 
Treasurer  of  his  budget  statement  in  which  a  very  satisfactory 
position  of  the  State  finances  was  disclosed.  The  revenue  for  the 
past  year  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  ^9300,000,  which  sum  had 
been  transferred  to  the  public  debt  account  in  addition  to  a  special 
transfer  of  £90,000.  The  total  of  £390,000  will  be  applied 
towards  redemption  of  maturing  loans  in  London.  The  railway 
revenue  was  the  highest  recorded,  and  a  sum  of  £167,000  had 
been  allowed  for  relaying  lines  and  replacing  old  rolling  stock. 
The  Treasurer  looked  on  the  prospects  for  the  current  year  as 
promising,  and  anticipated  a  revenue  of  £3,135,000  against 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 

84%      ..             ..    H 
3%        „             „    (t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106 
97} 

85 

1 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%         „         1885    . 
tt%       „         1889(i) 

*  /O                   II                              • 

3  %         „         (Q  .     . 

6,477,200 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,319,714 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49t 

100 

104 
98A 
101 

87 

8" 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .     . 
4%  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 

2*7'      ••             ••    0 
3%        „             „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47t 

101 
104 
98 
00* 

3§ 

w 

311 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBAUA. 

4  %  Bonds  .     . 

A    °/ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook  ! 
84%      »             ,,    It) 

22?        "             "     ' 
8%        „             „    (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

4,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,247,300 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1908-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  I  or 
after. 

101 
102 
lOlx 
98£ 
85 
85 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
k  Apr.—  1  Got, 

(l  Jan,—  1  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

ff  ::    8:  : 

3%        „          (0  •     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

lOO^x 
98 
85 
86 

| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

8$  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

Si   "    "  ill 

3,656,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40  f 

98 
105 

OQ 

1 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

oo 

tff 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

%  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.) 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

Bf 

Do.     Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

100 

4 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4*,%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

128,700 
640,000 
300,000 

1919 
1912-13 
1919 

101 
100 
100 

«* 

J* 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WATS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofl  .     .     . 
Do.  4*,%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  .                ... 

12,000 
£130,900 
400,000 

40  000 

1 

12 

5 
100 
100 

40 

*i 
98 

100 

98* 

1| 
Af 

4 

4i| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .           .     ,    V* 

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43" 
60 
98 
8 
100 
6 

1 
f 

5 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Do.  4%           „                               .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210' 

£1,212,412 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

107 
100 

90* 

!A 

*l 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

91* 

£  S 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     •  , 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  ,     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  V 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87  500 

£3 
12* 

5 

214 

20 
1 
10 

72* 
56* 

4 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do,  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     .     . 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
*i 

100 
100 

102 
102 

5 

expenditure  of  £3,087,000,  including  £75,000  for  additional 
railway  requirements  and  £100,000,  to  be  spent  out  of  revenue, 
on  public  works. 

Some  specially  interesting  features  are  displayed  in  the  report 
of  The  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited,  for 
the  half-year  to  30th  June  last.  In  the  first  place  the  capital 
account  shows  a  large  increase  consequent  upon  the  issue  of  new 
shares  to  the  extent  of  £250,000.  The  terms  of  issue  provided  for 
the  payment  of  this  extra  capital  in  four  equal  quarterly  instal- 
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ments,  beginning  on  29th  June  last ;  shareholders  were,  however, 
allowed  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  the  date  named  with 
participation  in  profits  from  1st  July.  This  option  proved  so 
attractive  that  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  £250,000  was  paid 
up  on  the  29th  June,  making  the  paid-up  capital  £1,213,565 
compared  with  £1,000,000  on  31st  December  last.  The  reserve 
fund  was  also  increased  to  £1,172,713  by  the  addition  of  £42,713 
premiums  on  the  new  shares.  Apart  from  this  increase  in  the 
capital  and  reserves  most  of  the  leading  items  in  the  balance- 
sheet  show  increases  which  indicate  considerable  development  in 
the  Bank's  business ;  deposits  and  other  liabilities,  for  example, 
are  larger  by  £1,280,000  than  twelve  months  ago,  while  on  the 
other  side  bills  discounted  and  advances  show  an  increase  of 
£1,130,000. 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

4§ 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106 

8 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 

9,019,249 

1940 

99 

3T9s 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,658,050 

1945 

85* 

31 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

tf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

fl 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10 

— 

Do.  4%Gua.  Stock  $  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

|    200,000 

1926 

H8J 

*A 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

113$ 

5 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

*& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7&  Shares  £2&  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12  % 
1909 

6i 
102 

B« 

Jan.—  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds,  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

GA 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds. 
5%      

442,600 

1934 

107 

±T9* 

1  Jan.  —1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts. 
Loan  

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

*A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

1929 

113 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

Do.  4J%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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In  the  matter  of  profits,  too,  the  Bank  has  enjoyed  a  favour- 
able half-year,  for  the  net  earnings  at  £71,800  show  an  increase 
of  £5,779  on  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1906. 
The  dividend  distribution  is  at  the  usual  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  the  allocation  to  reserve  fund  is  £20,000  as  compared 
with  £15,000  on  several  previous  occasions.  The  meeting  of 
shareholders  was  a  notable  one,  in  that  it  coincided  very  nearly 
with  the  completion  of  sixty  years'  service  in  the  Bank  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Dibbs,  who  has  held  the  position  of  general  manager  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  chairman  took  occasion  to  give  some 
interesting  figures  showing  the  great  progress  made  by  the  insti- 
tution in  the  forty  years  it  has  been  under  Mr.  Dibbs'  manage- 
ment. During  that  period  the  totals  of  the  balance-sheet  have 
increased  from  £2,393,000  to  £18,948,000,  dividends  amounting 
to  £4,391,830  have  been  paid  to  the  shareholders  and  £1,122,555 
added  to  the  reserves.  This  is  a  record  of  which  the  directors 
and  the  general  manager  may  well  be  proud. 

An  interesting  and  useful  speech  on  the  economic  situation  in 
South  Africa  was  delivered  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Africa,  which,  by  the  way,  has  now,  by  the 
return  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  the  board,  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  numbering  two  ex-Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  among  its 
directors.  Despite  the  adverse  financial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions the  Bank  was  able  to  maintain  its  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  half-year,  but  in  view  of  the 
continued  depression  in  South  Africa  and  the  heavy  fall  in  the 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

«%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4%  1886        „ 
3*%  1886      „        (t). 
3^1886        „        (t). 

690,000 
3,733,195< 
9,997,566 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
104 
lOOz 
94J 
81 

? 

f 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4}  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4%  Inscribed        .     . 

«    /O                     II                           .  •»,        • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

1043 
106 
96 
81 

% 

•» 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Got. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-531 

92| 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

663,000 

1954 

92 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .      .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

95£ 

i| 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

88 
93 

H 

4§ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

*& 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

90 

*F 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

72 

gl5 

Northern  Railway  of  the  8.  Afrioan\ 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

95 

*& 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     _/ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

81 

6* 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,861,000 

5 

100 

91 

5/5 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
160,000 

6 
10* 

5 

7| 

6| 

8T7B 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

2 

14 

2jL 

3J 

IOT 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

7 

10* 

11 

6t 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

66 

6 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

22* 

5 

6| 

16| 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

1£ 

llii 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

97 

54 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

5 

8 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 

5 

10 

7 

12 

ef 

value  of  securities  the  directors  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  take 
dG145,000  from  the  reserve  fund,  which  will  still  stand  at  half  a 
million  sterling. 

In  his  speech  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  remarked  that  no  one  could  tell 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  tide  turned,  and  he  would  not 
attempt  to  make  a  prophecy  on  the  matter.  He  was  certain  it 
would  turn  some  day,  but  for  the  present  he  could  only  say  that 
he  believed  there  never  was  a  moment  when  the  depression  was 
more  acute  in  the  principal  ports  and  large  towns  than  now,  and 
he  did  not  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment. Indeed,  if  the  depression  continued  there  might  be  failures 
in  other  quarters  besides  those  where  failures  had  already  happened, 
and  among  persons  who  had  every  reason  a  few  years  ago  to 
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CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

3T8 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

4 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins,  (0  ... 

2,850,000 

1940 

86 

Hi 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$%  ins  (*) 

1,485,733 

1918-431 

98aj 

3# 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

104 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3t%ins.(0      .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

93 

3M 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3r8B 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (0  ... 

482,390 

1937 

106 

»i 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-54f 

97 

it 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3|         15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ... 

600,000 

1922-44t 

85 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£78 

5| 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

believe  themselves  to  be  wealthy  men.  These  are  gloomy  words, 
indeed,  but  Lord  St.  Aldwyn's  authority  to  speak  on  the  subject 
is  such  that  they  cannot  be  lightly  regarded. 

A  fresh  record  was  constituted  by  the  Transvaal  gold  output 
return  for  August,  the  value  being  £2,357,602  against' £2,262,813 
for  July.  The  previous  highest  return  was  that  of  £2,336,961  for 
last  December,  which,  moreover,  included  much  more  reserve 
gold  not  really  belonging  to  the  production  of  the  month  than  did 
the  August  return.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month 
by  month  for  some  years  past,  including  the  year  in  which  the 
war  commenced. 

As  for  the  Band  labour  returns,  those  showed  that  the  loss  of 
2,370  Chinese  during  August  was  partly  counteracted  by  an 


1 

1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February     . 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

l,229,726i       834,739 

1,512,860 

March 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

.1.309,329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April. 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

967,936 

1,639,340 

May  . 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994,505 

1,658,268 

June. 

2,155,976'  2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  . 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September 

— 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  . 



2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

1,208,669 

| 

November 

— 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

[fl,  028,  057 

December 

— 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

I 

Total*    . 

17,952,905 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 
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increase  of  2,321  in  the  number  of  Kaffirs,  the  total  supply  of 
both  races  remaining  practically  unchanged  at  about  141,000 
hands,  exclusive  of  those  employed  by  the  Eobinson  group  of 
mines,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Mouth. 

August  .   1905 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June           „ 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August        „ 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,  035  f 

53,134 

November  „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  „ 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231t 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,  567  f 

— 

February    „ 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March         „ 

11,146 

7,967 

8,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .      „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,  669  t 

53,409 

June      .      „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July      .      „ 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August  .     „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

*  Net  loss. 


Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  of  54,558  ounces  for  August  exceeded 
the  preceding  month's  by  287  ounces,  but  did  not  quite  come  up  to 
June's  record  return  of  54,918  ounces.  The  monthly  production 
for  several  years  past  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1961. 

1900. 

oz. 

OZ. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

— 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

400,604 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

Much  information  for  those  interested  in  the  development  of 
our  Crown  Colonies  is  presented  in  a  recent  Blue  Book  containing 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,682,600 

3 

100 

96 

3* 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101£ 

3i§ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20J 

3?f 

Bank  of  Egypt     

40,000 

16 

12* 

33 

6 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

7* 

? 

8i 

** 

„              „               „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9i 

4-A 

„               „      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

3* 

100 

86& 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

statistics  of  the  railways  in  such  parts  of  the  Empire  as  have 
not  been  granted  responsible  government.  The  return  covers 
sixteen  different  dependencies,  in  which  a  total  length  of  4,400 
miles  of  railway  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  thirty-three 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  total  as  much  as  seven  and  a  half 
millions  was  spent  in  Rhodesia. 

Egyptian  securities  have  during  the  month  shown  little  sign 
of  recovery.  The  country's  demands  for  gold  are  now  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  money  market,  and  in  view  of  the 
"  bumper  "  cotton  crop  which  has  to  be  harvested,  these  demands 
are  likely  to  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  although  in  view  of 
the  recent  crisis  the  banks  have  been  keeping  themselves  well 
supplied  with  liquid  cash. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

I. 
TUB   EMPEROR'S    VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 

WHATEVEE  events  the  month  of  November  may  have  in  store, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  sojourn  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
Windsor  Castle  as  the  guest  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII., 
will  attract  more  interest  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other 
incident  which  seems  likely  of  occurrence. 

The  intrinsic  importance  of  Imperial  and  Koyal  visits  may  easily 
be  exaggerated.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  changes  of 
State  policy  will  be  announced  or  even  discussed  at  Windsor.  In 
all  human  probability,  the  tenour,  if  not  the  words,  of  the  State 
speeches  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  are  known 
already,  not  only  to  the  illustrious  host  and  his  equally  illustrious 
guest,  but  to  their  ministers  and  statesmen.  The  visit  has,  there- 
fore, no  political  importance,  except  in  as  far  as  it  demonstrates 
the  common  desire  of  the  two  sovereigns,  allied  by  close  kinship, 
by  personal  regard,  and  by  common  interest  in  maintaining  the 
reign  of  peace  throughout  Europe.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
not  what  may  occur  in  Court  circles  at  Windsor,  but  what  may 
occur  outside  these  circles  amidst  the  British  public.  There  is 
no  cause  to  doubt  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  William  II.  will 
be  received  both  in  London  and  the  provinces  with  the  popular 
courtesy  to  which  he  is  so  fully  entitled,  not  only  by  his  exalted 
rank,  but  by  his  personal  character. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  well  to  speak  plainly,  and  I 
think  the  present  occasion  calls  for  plain  speaking.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, though  not  a  probability,  that  the  popular  welcome  accorded 
to  the  Emperor  may  not  be  as  enthusiastic  as  that  accorded  to 
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other  monarchs  who  have  visited  Great  Britain  and  whose  claims 
to  public  enthusiasm  were  of  a  far  less  signal  character.  Holding 
as  I  do  that  cordial  friendship  between  England  and  Germany 
is  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  warn 
my  fellow-countrymen  that  any  lack  of  cordiality  in  our  reception 
of  the  German  Emperor  might,  and  probably  would,  create  an 
impression  that  public  sentiment  in  this  country  was  indifferent, 
if  not  adverse,  to  any  cordial  understanding  between  England  and 
Germany. 

That  this  should  be  is  no  cause  for  wonder.  For  the  last 
few  years  a  not  unimportant  section  of  the  British  press  has 
conducted  a  sort  of  anti-German  crusade.  The  newspapers  who 
started  and  have  kept  alive  this  crusade  have  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  informing  their  readers  that  Germany  under  the 
reign  of  William  II.  has  been  constantly  intriguing  against 
England  with  the  view  of  destroying  her  naval  and  her  industrial 
supremacy ;  that  Germany  is  endeavouring  to  break  up  the 
British  Empire ;  that  France,  not  Germany,  is  the  real  friend  of 
England  :  and  that  on  this  account  Germany  is  always  on  the 
look-out  for  some  pretext  to  attack  or  at  any  rate  to  humiliate 
our  one  trustworthy  friend  on  the  Continent.  Time  after  time 
these  allegations  of  breaches  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Germany 
have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous;  and  yet  as  soon  as  one  insinua- 
tion had  been  disproved,  some  fresh  argument  was  produced  to 
impress  upon  the  newspaper  reading  public  of  Great  Britain  that 
Germany,  whatever  professions  of  friendship  might  be  made  by  her 
Government,  was  at  heart  the  bitter  enemy  of  England. 

I  doubt  greatly  whether  these  constant  polemics  against  the 
German  Emperor,  his  ministers  and  his  country  have  had  any 
serious  effect  on  the  mass  of  the  public.  Still,  if  you  only  throw 
mud  enough  some  of  it  is  certain  to  stick ;  and  though  the  graver 
charges  brought  by  that  section  of  the  British  press  which  derives 
its  views  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  Germanophobe  papers 
of  Paris  have  had  to  be  abandoned  even  by  their  original 
authors,  there  remained,  and  probably  still  remains,  a  vague 
impression  in  this  country  that  Germany  is  not  a  friend  of 
England.  The  existence  of  such  an  impression  goes  a  long  way 
to  account  for  the  exaggerated  and  almost  hysterical  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  public  greeted  the  announcement  of  an  entente 
cordiale  having  been  concluded  between  France  and  England. 
I  have  never  concealed  my  conviction  that  the  Anglo-French 
good  understanding  was  of  signal  advantage  to  us,  as  it  put  a 
stop  to  the  persistent  attempts  of  French  diplomacy  to  undermine, 
if  not  to  destroy,  the  supremacy  which  England  had  acquired  in 
Egypt  by  her  military  occupation  of  the  Nile  Valley  ;  but  I  failed 
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and  still  fail  to  see  what  other  advantage  England  acquired  beyond 
the  free  hand  which  French  diplomatic  support  had  guaranteed 
us  and  had  no  power  to  guarantee  us,  even  if  she  had  the  will. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  owe  our, virtual  Protectorate  in  Egypt 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  presence  of  our  Army,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  our  policy  of  the  open  door.  If  we  are  under 
any  obligation  to  any  foreign  Power  for  our  present  undisputed 
tenure  of  Egypt,  we  owe  it  not  to  the  free  hand  accorded  to  us  by 
France,  but  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  German  Emperor 
made  it  known  that  he  should  raise  no  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  respecting  Egypt,  though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  accept  it  in  respect  of  Morocco. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  our 
Anglo-French  understanding  was  regarded  with  distrust  by  the 
German  public,  not  so  much  in  itself  as  on  account  of  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  it  in  France,  as  being  the  prelude  to  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  This  interpretation  was  ap- 
parently confirmed  by  the  exuberant  welcome  manifested  in 
England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale,  as  if  it  formed 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of  European  policy  destined  to 
retard  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Fatherland.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
attracted  an  amount  of  interest  hardly  intelligible  to  the  present 
generation.  Upon  this  question  the  sympathies  of  England  were 
with  Denmark  rather  than  with  Germany.  The  invasion  of  the 
sea-girt  Peninsula  by  the  Austro-Prussian  armies  and  the  conse- 
quent annexation  of  the  twin  duchies  was  regarded  by  the  British 
public  as  an  act  of -aggression  committed  by  two  strong  Powers 
against  a  comparatively  weak  State,  with  whom  our  royal  family 
had  shortly  before  become  closely  connected  by  the  marriage  of 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Princess  Alexandra. 

Again  in  1866,  English  popular  feeling  throughout  the  seven 
days'  war,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prussia, 
sided  with  the  conquered,  not  the  conquering  Power.  Finally, 
when  the  Franco-German  war  burst  out  in  1870,  British  senti- 
ment was  with  the  losing,  not  the  winning  side.  Whether 
our  sympathies  were  justifiable  or  otherwise  is  not  a  subject 
on  which  there  is  any  need  to  enter  here.  All  I  desire  is 
to  point  out  that  the  German  nation  cannot  well  be  blamed 
for  their  suspicions  that  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  people  viewed  with  disfavour  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
many into  an  united  Empire  under  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 
It  is  this  suspicion  that  England  was  at  heart  hostile  to  an 
united  Germany  which  caused  the  German  nation  to  display, 
,  as  I  hold,  a  misplaced  sympathy  for  President  Kruger  and  the 
Boers  during  the  South  African  war.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
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life,  when  old  friends  have  fallen  out  and  have  come  again  to  a 
friendly  understanding,  it  is  not  wise  for  either  one  or  the  other 
to  endeavour  to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  most  right  or 
least  wrong  in  the  original  dispute.  If  this  is  so  it  follows  that 
our  journalists  and  our  publicists  should  devote  their  attentions  to 
the  interests  England  has  in  common  with  Germany  in  the 
future  instead  of  to  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  separate 
them  in  the  past.  These  remarks  apply  alike  to  the  press  of 
both  England  and  Germany,  though  I  would  remind  my  fellow- 
countrymen  that  the  press  of  Germany,  whatever  its  detractors 
may  say,  is,  as  a  body,  equally  patriotic  and  equally  intelligent 
with  our  own. 

It  is  to  say  the  least  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  England  the  official  military  organ  of 
the  German  Government  should  have  published  an  article  which 
is  understood  to  emanate  from  the  offices  of  the  German  General 
Staff.  The  writer  says  that 

practically  the  entire  press  of  all  civilised  countries  did  everything  to  eulogise 
the  achievements  and  organisation  of  the  Boers,  especially  after  their  first 
victories,  while  British  leadership  and  British  troops  were  belittled  and  their 
mistakes  immoderately  condemned  without  any  foundation  which  would  justify 
such  criticism.  .  .  .  The  fighting  during  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  and  during  the  advance  on  Bloemfontein  shows  what  devotion  the 
British  soldier  is  capable  of  and  what  high  fighting  qualities  he  possesses.  .  .  . 
The  dash  and  perseverance  of  General  French's  cavalry  division,  the  gallant 
behaviour  of  the  Highland  brigade,  the  heroic  attacks  of  the  mounted  infantry 
under  General  Hanna  at  Paardeberg,  and  the  night  attack  of  the  Sixth  Division 
at  Driefontein  are  referred  to  with  high  encomium. 

No  tribute  could  be  more  welcome  to  British  sentiment.  No 
such  retractation  has  yet  appeared  in  the  press  of  France,  which 
claims  nowadays  to  be  our  amie  et  allie. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  plain  truth 
that  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  the 
German  Government  was  absolutely  loyal  towards  Great  Britain. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  our  defeat  was  regarded  abroad 
as  a  certainty,  overtures  were  made  by  France  to  other  continental 
Powers  to  unite  in  convoking  an  European  conference  to  consider 
the  relations  between  England  and  Egypt,  and  to  force  the 
former  to  fix  a  definite  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  military 
occupation.  These  schemes,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the 
resolute  refusal  of  Germany  to  take  any  part  in  the  proposed 
conferences ;  and  for  this  refusal  England  owes  the  German 
Government,  and  perhaps  even  more  the  German  Emperor,  a. 
service  whose  value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  any  lack  of  cordiality  which  may 
have  existed  between  members  of  the  Guelph  and  the  Hohen- 
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zollern  families  has  been  removed  by  King  Edward  VII. 's  invita- 
tion to  the  Emperor  William  II.  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Windsor, 
and  by  the  renewal  of  the  intimate  relations  which  have  so  long 
existed  between  their  respective  Courts  and  their  respective 
nations.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  public 
will  follow  the  example  of  his  Majesty  the  King  and,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  We,  on  our  side,  have 
begun  to  learn  that,  however  friendly  our  relations  may  be  with 
other  nations,  Germany,  by  our  close  kinship  in  race,  in  character, 
in  religion  and  in  our  common  respect  for  law  and  order,  and 
our  common  love  of  peace,  is  the  natural  ally  of  England. 

If  as  I  hope  and  believe  we  realise  this  truth,  the  welcome 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  receive  during  his  stay  in 
England  will  be  of  the  frank,  hearty,  outspoken  order  so  dear  to 
British  tastes  and  customs.  Should  this  be  the  case,  such  a 
demonstration  would  convince  our  kinsmen  that  England  bears 
no  ill-will  to  Germany,  but  wishes  Godspeed  to  the  Fatherland, 
the  mother-country  alike  of  their  forefathers  and  of  ours. 


II. 
THE   THIRD  DUMA 

The  final  stage  of  the  elections  are  fixed  for  the  end  of  last 
month,  so  I  learn  from  a  well-known  St.  Petersburg  correspondent, 
who,  from  the  outset  of  the  so-called  constitutional  movement  in 
Kussia,  has  been  the  most  ardent  partisan  of  the  Duma,  and  the 
most  fervent  believer  in  the  theory  that  the  demand  for  parlia- 
mentary government  would  be  supported  by  the  uprising  of  the 
great  Russian  people.  Since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection 
I  have  always  contended  that  the  Moujiks  cared  little  or  nothing 
for  parliamentary  institutions ;  that,  in  as  far  as  they  had  any 
political  ideas  at  all,  they  preferred  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Czar 
to  that  of  any  constitutional  parliament ;  that  the  one  reform  they 
really  desired  was  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  belonging  to 
the  nobles  and  landlords,  and  the  transfer  of  these  estates 
without  any  compensation  into  the  possession  of  their  former 
serfs.  I  contended  also  that  the  senseless  and  brutal  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Muscovite  anarchists  must  infallibly  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  all  Russians  who,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  have  capital  or  land  or  professional  incomes  to  lose. 

As  I  ventured  to  foretell,  the  great  Russian  people  has  never  yet 
arisen  in  the  majesty  of  its  might.  The  first  Duma  was  dissolved 
by  the  will  of  the  Czar,  and  yet  his  people  declined  to  rise  in  order 
to  retain  inviolate  their  newly-acquired  rights  and  privileges.  The 
second  Duma  was  an  even  greater  failure  than  its  predecessor.  As 
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soon  as  its  members  came  into  conflict  with  the  Czar  and  his 
Ministers  they  were  summarily  sent  about  their  business  after  an 
announcement  that  a  third  Duma  would  be  convoked  at  no 
distant  date,  but  under  new  conditions,  as  his  Majesty,  in  virtue 
of  his  own  absolute  supremacy,  had  completely  modified  the 
electoral  law  of  the  realm,  had  reconstituted  the  whole  electorate, 
and  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  had  disfranchised  the  peasants, 
thus  rendering  the  large  landowners  masters  of  the  political 
situation.  A  more  flagrant  breach  of  faith  could  not  be  imagined, 
as  by  the  constitution,  no  change  in  the  electorate  could  be 
carried  into  force  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  parliament. 
Again  there  was  no  rising  of  the  masses,  and  again  the  re- 
sumption of  Imperial  autocracy  met  with  no  serious  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Kussian  people. 

The  only  intelligible  explanation  of  this  popular  indifference 
is  that  the  Premier,  M.  Stolypin,  and  his  colleagues  had  gauged 
the  popular  sentiment  of  Russia  far  more  justly  than  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  The  Duma  may  not  be  dead,  but  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  from  which  there 
is  no  probability  of  its  recovery.  Contrary  to  the  belief  so 
generally  entertained  by  my  friends  of  the  Eighty  Club,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Eussian  people  regard  the  reign  of  terror 
under  which  they  have  suffered  for  the  last  two  years  as  not  only 
a  crime  but  a  blunder.  If  M.  Stolypin  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  system  of  stamping  out  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
assassination  of  all  Eussian  officials — who  are  simply  discharging 
their  duty  to  the  State — by  reprisals  of  relentless  severity,  and  if 
the  army,  as  there  seems  now  every  reason  to  suppose,  remains 
faithful  to  the  Czar,  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  Anarchists, 
Nihilists,  and  rabid  Socialists  will  at  no  distant  date  grow  weary 
of  a  struggle  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  that  order  will  reign  not 
only  in  Warsaw,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Great  Empire  of  the 
North. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  regime,  which  we  may  expect  to  see 
established  in  Eussia,  after  the  struggle  is  over,  will  not  be  one 
which  will  commend  itself  to  British  sympathy  and  British 
approval.  But  when  all  is  said,  order  of  any  kind  is  better  for 
everybody,  than  the  triumph  of  anarchy  under  mob  law.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  two  "ifs,"  on  which  my  hopes  of  an 
early  restoration  of  order  are  based,  detract  seriously  from  the 
value  of  my  prognostication.  Hitherto  the  army  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  Czar  ;  and  the  Czar  has  remained  faithful  to 
M.  Stolypin.  Everything  is  possible  under  a  semi-oriental 
despotism,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to 
predict  that  this  day  year,  or  this  day  month,  or  even  this  day 
week,  the  Czar  would  still  be  on  the  throne  or  M.  Stolypin  in 
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office.     Even  against  the  double  event  the  odds  would  be  short 
indeed. 

If  this  is  so — if  any  morning  we  are  liable  to  learn  that  the 
Czar  has  abdicated  or  been  deposed,  or  that  an  agrarian 
revolution  has  broken  out — the  present  moment  would  seem 
especially  inappropriate  for  the  conclusion  of  an  entente  cordiale 
between  England  and  Kussia.  Unless  Eussia  has  completely 
modified  her  national  policy,  we  have  grave  reason  to  feel  sceptical 
of  the  Kussian  Government,  as  at  present  constituted,  remaining 
faithful  to  her  engagements.  If,  however,  the  agitation  now 
spreading  throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  Slav  Empire  should 
eventuate  in  the  accession  of  a  new  Czar,  or  in  a  radical  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  Russian  administration  throughout  the 
Empire,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  new  rulers,  whoever 
they  may  be,  will  not  recognise  the  authority  of  any  convention 
entered  into  by  their  predecessors  in  office.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  to  my  thinking  that  our  Foreign  Office  would 
have  acted  more  prudently  in  postponing  the  conclusion  of  any 
Anglo-Eussian  treaty  till  a  more  convenient  season. 


III. 
THE    ANGLO-RUSSIAN    CONVENTION 

Now,  however,  that  the  treaty  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  by  which  England  is  irrevocably  bound,  it  seems  to  me  the 
duty  of  every  loyal  Englishman,  who  desires,  in  however  humble 
a  way,  to  influence  British  public  opinion,  to  abstain  from  any 
cavil  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  agreement  by  which  our 
Government  considers  it  has  averted  the  risk  of  any  future 
invasion  of  India  by  Eussia,  and  to  have  thereby  secured  the 
safety  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  my  fellow 
countrymen,  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  a  very  complicated 
question  and  who  are  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I 
am  hardly  competent  to  estimate  the  value  or  the  non-value  of 
the  concessions  we  have  made  to  Eussia,  as  well  as  those  which 
Eussia  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  England.  We  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  do  so  when  official  information  is  laid  before 
us  as  to  what  has  been  done,  or  left  undone  by  the  Anglo-Eussian 
treaty. 

Moreover  diplomatic  relations,  even  if  exceptionally  explicit 
as  to  the  considerations  which  have  induced  our  Government 
to  enter  into  a  convention  with  Eussia  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  influence  our  existing  relations  with  other  European 
Powers,  can  be  of  little  or  no  effect  in  showing  how  the  convention 
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will  work  in  practice.  In  this,  as  in  all  conventions  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  It  will  be  for  the 
historians  of  the  future,  not  for  the  critics  of  to-day,  to  decide  the 
issue  whether  the  treaty  in  question  is  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous to  Great  Britain.  All  I  need  say  is  to  express 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  doubts  I  have  expressed  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  present  occasion  for  the  overtures  our 
Government  has  made  to  that  of  Russia,  may  prove  hereafter  to 
have  been  unfounded. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  hope  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention  has  been  concluded  on  the 
initiative  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  and  that  the  negotiations 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  London  were  all  conducted  with 
his  Majesty's  advice  and  approval.  It  is  no  flattery  to  say 
that  King  Edward  VII.  has  a  far  greater  personal  knowledge  of 
foreign  courts,  foreign  policies,  foreign  statesmen,  foreign  interests 
and  aspirations  than  any  one  of  his  Ministers  not  excepting  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  When  one  considers  that  this  intimate  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  is  combined  with  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  an  enlightened  patriotism,  no  man  of  common-sense 
would  hesitate  to  admit  that  his  Majesty's  approval  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  is  a  very  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  even 
if,  in  common  with  myself,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  Russophobe. 
The  bare  fact  of  his  Majesty  approving  cordially  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  ought  to  some  extent  to  modify  his  own 
ingrained  distrust  of  Russian  statecraft. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  Lord  Salisbury  who,  during  a 
debate  on  Russian  policy  towards  Afghanistan,  expressed  a  wish 
that  nobody  should  form  any  opinion  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  without  having  realised  by 
the  study  of  large  maps  the  immense  distances  which  would  have 
to  be  traversed  by  the  armies  of  Russia  and  England  in  the  event 
of  Russia's  trying  to  invade  India.  I  rather  doubt  the  utility  of 
large  maps,  and  hold  that  small  charts  tell  their  tale  more  clearly. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement,  the  condition  of  Persia  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  permanent  hostility 
between  Turkey  and  Persia,  may  call  public  attention  to  the 
ancient  empire  of  Xerxes  and  Darius.  In  that  case  the  ac- 
companying map,  small  as  it  is,  may  be  useful  to  the  readers  of 
The  Empire  Beview.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sphere  of  influence 
in  Persia  accorded  to  Russia  is  much  larger  in  area  than  that 
assigned  to  Britain,  which  includes  Teheran  and  comes  very  close 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  this  is  all  that  can  fairly  be  said  at 
present. 
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IV. 
END   OF  THE   HAGUE   CONFERENCE 

The  best  comment  on  the  close  of  the  Conference  in  the  latter 
days  of  last  month  is  the  apology  to  the  courtiers  surrounding 
his  death-bed,  attributed  to  Charles  II.,  for  having  been  so  un- 
conscionably a  long  time  in  dying.  For  four  tedious  months  the 
so-called  peace-makers  of  Europe  have  been  marking  time.  They 
would  have  commanded  more  respect  if,  when  once  they  had 
realised  their  utter  incompetence  to  do  any  useful  work,  they  had 
adopted  the  Japanese  custom  of  the  happy  despatch.  From  the 
very  outset  it  was  manifest  to  all  men  of  ordinary  intelligence 
that  the  assumptions  by  which  its  members  sought  to  justify 
their  existence  were  a  series  of  hollow  shams.  The  assumption 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international  law  was  a  sham.  The 
assumption  that  a  court  which  had  absolutely  no  means  of 
enforcing  its  own  judgments  could  be  a  legislative  body  was  a 
sham.  The  assumption  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
eager  to  sacrifice  their  independence  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  arbitration  was  a  sham.  The  assumption  that 
nations,  whether  great  or  small,  strong  or  weak,  were  entitled  to 
equal  rights  in  an  International  Parliament  was  a  sham,  as 
was  also  the  assumption  that  the  resolutions  they  might  pass 
had  any  more  weight  than  the  votes  of  a  Coger's  Hall  forum. 
The  greatest  sham  of  all  was  the  assumption  that  any  one 
of  the  great  Powers  was  disposed  to  accept  any  proposal 
which  might  diminish  its  own  superiority  in  weapons  of  offence 
or  defence  as  compared  with  that  of  their  neighbours  and 
rivals.  The  British  delegates,  acting  one  must  assume  on  the 
instructions  of  the  British  Government,  made  themselves  and 
their  country  ridiculous,  by  submitting  crude  proposals  supported 
by  futile  appeals  to  humanitarian  sentiments  which  have  no  bearing 
on  practical  politics  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is, 
and  can  only  become  practical  when,  if  ever,  the  millennium 
comes  into  existence. 

The  most  disheartening  feature  of  this  bogus  Areopagus,  was 
that  our  own  chosen  representatives  talked  more  twaddle  than 
even  the  representatives  of  the  South  American  Republics,  and 
that  the  cause  of  hard  common-sense,  of  which  Englishmen  have 
hitherto  considered  themselves  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  has  been 
displayed  throughout  the  Congress  by  the  delegates  of  Germany. 
It  was  Germany  which  upheld  the  rights  of  nations  to  make 
whatever  military  preparations  they  might  consider  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  their  national  independence.  It  was  Germany 
who  exposed  the  absurdity  of  rendering  war  impossible  by 
passing  abstract  resolutions  for  diminishing  its  horrors  which, 
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even  if  they  had  been  approved  in  theory,  could  never  have  been 
carried  out  in  practice,  in  the  absence  of  any  conceivable  means  by 
which  nations  could  be  coerced  into  submission  to  the  edicts 
of  an  international  court.  England,  even  more  than  any  other 
great  Power,  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Germany  for  having 
pricked  the  bubble  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  was  proposed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Eussias — a  strange  pair  of  sponsors  for  the  Congress — which  was 
convoked  to  devise  a  scheme  how  arbitration  could  best  be  sub- 
stituted for  war.  I  have  never  failed  to  assert  my  opinion  that 
the  discussion  of  this  extraordinary  Congress  might  well  endanger 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  result  has  justified  my  apprehensions, 
and  I  can  afford  to  conclude  my  comments  by  quoting  the  words 
used  the  other  day  by  a  very  able  and  thoughtful  contemporary, 
"  The  Outlook,"  in  commenting  on  the  winding  up  of  this  abortive 
project.  That  the  Congress  has 

promoted  the  cause  of  peace  by  one  hair's  breadth  few  will  have  the  temerity 
to  assert.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  as  was  apprehended  by  those  who  best 
know  the  trend  of  European  politics,  revealed  certain  rivalries,  dangerous 
jealousies,  and  acute  division  of  opinion  arising  from  conflicting  interests  .  .  . 
that  had  far  better  been  permitted  to  rest  undisturbed  by  public  attention.  It 
is,  however,  a  relief  to  find  that  the  farcical  proceedings  are  now  over,  and 
that  the  Congress  closes  without  any  grave  eruption  in  the  relations  of  the 
Powers  arising  from  the  dangerous  amusement  of  playing  with  fire. 

The  curtain  has  fallen  :  the  lights  are  out :  E  finita  la  commedia. 
The  Conference  that  failed  is  now  numbered  with  the  long  list  of 
abortive  attempts  to  replace  solid  facts  by  empty  theories,  and 
will  be  remembered,  if  at  all  in  the  future,  in  order  to  point  a 
moral  though  not  to  adorn  a  tale. 

V. 
THB   DEADLOCK  IN  MOROCCO 

The  situation  in  Morocco  remains  as  obscure  as  ever.  The 
French  forces  have  driven  the  Moors  out  of  Casablanca,  and  so 
long  as  French  men-of-war  can  remain  in  the  roads  of  the  sea- 
port, its  Christian  inhabitants  can  reside  in  safety  within  its 
walls.  General  Drude  has  marched  with  his  troops  some  twelve 
miles  into  the  interior ;  has  dispersed  a  collection  of  native  tribes, 
who  threatened  to  obstruct  his  advance ;  and  has  then  marched 
back  into  camp.  This  skirmish  has  been  magnified  by  the 
Parisian  press  into  a  brilliant  victory.  But  the  French  Ministers 
are  well  aware  that  its  only  practical  result  has  been  to  show  the 
enormous  difficulty  and  cost  of  any  military  occupation  of  Morocco, 
and  to  prove  that  such  an  occupation  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
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with  the  treaty  concluded  at  Algeciras.  If  France  had  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco  as  she  had  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  she  could  ultimately  subdue  the  Moors ; 
but  without  a  free  hand  she  has  little  or  no  personal  interest  in 
the  pacific  penetration  of  Morocco,  unless  she  sees  reason  to  hope 
that  such  penetration  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  eventuate  in 
permanent  occupation.  For  the  present  France  stands  idle,  un- 
willing alike  either  to  retire  or  advance.  Meanwhile,  the  kingship 
of  Morocco  is  claimed  by  two  rival  sultans,  both  apparently 
equally  reluctant  to  attack  .one  another.  Both  Mulai  Aziz  and 
Mulai  Hafid  have  much  in  common  besides  their  brotherhood. 
They  both  have  no  troops  on  whom  they  can  rely ;  and  they  both 
are  equally  reluctant  to  fight  till  they  can  see  something  like  a 
certainty  of  success. 

France,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  somewhat  prematurely  recog- 
nised Aziz  as  the  Sultan  de  jure  if  not  de  facto,  and  has  requested 
his  authorisation  to  occupy  the  Moroccan  seaports  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  The  lawful  sovereign  is  quite 
willing  to  give  the  requisite  authority,  provided  that  France  will 
advance  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  troops  which  serve, 
or  are  supposed  to  serve  as  his  body-guard ;  failing  this  pay- 
ment he  declines  to  incur  the  animosity  of  his  own  unpaid 
soldiery  by  laying  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  trafficking 
with  infidels.  Mulai  Hafid  remains  at  Marakeesh  eager  for  the 
fray,  but  unable  to  decide  whether  he  has  a  better  prospect  in 
marching  on  Eabat  and  taking  Aziz  prisoner,  or  in  marching  on 
Casablanca  and  driving  the  French  into  the  sea.  Possibly  Mulai 
Hafid  has  heard  of  the  French  proverb,  Dans  le  doute  abstiens- 
toi,  and  has  given  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  remains  at 
Marakeesh. 

Somewhere  or  other  in  the  far  south  there  is  a  third 
Pretender  who  may  appear  on  the  scene  of  action  whenever 
fighting  begins  in  earnest.  Eaisuli,  the  brigand,  who  seems  to 
be  a  stronger  man  than  any  of  the  competitors  for  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco,  remains  quiet  and  holds  Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean  in 
durance,  as  the  trump  card  in  his  hand.  To  make  confusion  worse, 
Spain  seems  to  be  sick  of  the  whole  enterprise  and  to  see  no  advan- 
tage to  herself  in  co-operating  with  France  and  thereby  picking  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  sake  of  her  French  partner.  She 
now  declares  she  will  not  budge  further  than  she  is  compelled  to 
do  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras. 

By  this  time  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  colleagues  most  pro- 
bably regret  that  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  French  suscepti- 
bilities by  gaining  what  they  could  describe  as  a  moral  victory 
over  Germany,  they  rejected  the  original  German  proposal 
at  the  Conference  in  favour  of  entrusting  the  pacification  of 
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Morocco  to  an  international  force.  If  they  had  not  insisted 
upon  France  being  recognised  by  the  Conference  as  having  some 
special  interest  in  Morocco  they  would  not  be  in  their  present 
plight.  Qii  allaient-ils  done  faire  dans  cette  gatere  will  ultimately,  I 
expect,  be  found  to  express  popular  French  opinion  with  regard 
to  M.  Delcasse,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  the  other  Ministers  who 
have  dragged  France  into  this  Moorish  imbroglio  for  the  sake  of 
winning  that  most  useless  and  most  costly  of  successes,  a  moral 
victory. 

VI. 
AN  AMERICAN  NAVAL  DEMONSTRATION 

It  seems  as  if  President  Roosevelt  will  succeed  in  sending  out 
the  largest  fleet  that  the  United  States  can  muster  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  naval  demonstration  is  intended  to  achieve 
some  object,  but  what  that  object  is,  no  one  either  in  the  New 
World  or  the  Old  is  as  yet  able  to  explain.  Amongst  the  President's 
political  partisans  the  favourite  explanation  is  that  this  voyage  of 
the  American  fleet  round  Cape  Horn,  up  the  Western  coast  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  then  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  the 
waters  of  the  Island  Kingdom,  is  designed  to  impress  the  world  in 
general,  and  Japan  in  particular,  with  the  vast  potential  maritime 
strength  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  this  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced. 

It  is  no  extraordinary  feat  of  seamanship  for  men-of-war — fully 
armed,  having  access  throughout  their  voyage  to  frequent  depots 
where  they  can  coal  with  perfect  safety,  and  being  assured  of  a 
friendly  welcome  in  all  the  ports  they  may  touch,  whether 
American,  British,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  or  Portuguese — to  sail 
from  New  York  to  Tokio  without  let  or  hindrance  or  dangers  other 
than  those  inseparable  from  marine  voyages.  Not  a  single  British 
or  German  or  French  sailor  will  be  astounded  at  the  news  that  the 
American  squadron  has  accomplished  its  voyage  without  losing 
a  single  ship  or  without  having  fired  a  single  cannon  except  as 
a  salute  to  some  passing  man-of-war.  The  above  explanation 
is  deemed  so  palpably  inadequate  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  eke  it  out  by  suggesting  that  the  real  object  of  this  ill-advised 
expedition  is  not  to  impress  Japan  or  Europe,  but  to  impress 
the  American  electorate,  and  to  convince  them  that  popular 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  President  to  compel 
him,  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  to  present  himself  for 
the  third  time  of  office,  as  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party. 
I  am  no  admirer  of  the  President,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  he  is 
actuated  solely,  or  even  mainly,  by  personal  motives. 

The  explanation  of  his  opponents  seems  to  me  more  tenable. 
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They  assert  that  he  seriously  believes  in  the  possibility  or  even 
the  probability  of  a  war  at  no  distant  date  between  America  and 
Japan ;  that  he  is  alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Japan  as  an 
Imperial  Power,  and  that  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  bare 
sight  of  an  American  fleet  sailing  under  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
must  convince  Japan  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  compel  the  Mikado's  Government  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  becoming  one  of  the  great  Powers  not  only  of  the  East  but 
of  the  West.  The  President  is,  I  fear,  a  victim  to  the  megalo- 
mania which  is  so  common  amidst  his  fellow-countrymen. 

If,  however,  he  seriously  imagines  that  Japan  will  abandon  her 
ambition  of  becoming  what  the  Germans  call  a  welt  macht,  sooner 
than  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  American  nation,  he  labours,  we 
fear,  under  a  delusion  in  raising  the  cry  that,  come  what  may, 
America  must  remain  a  white  man's  country.  Without  going  the 
length  of  the  Yellow  Press  of  New  York,  which  goes  on  repeating 
day  by  day  that  the  President  and  his  ministers  are  making 
preparations  for  war  which  would  be  absolutely  insensate  if  they 
did  not  believe  war  to  be  imminent,  I  cannot  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  United  States  are  now  committed  to  a  policy  of 
intimidation  leading  towards  war  which  can  be  only  avoided 
supposing  either  Japan  or  the  United  States  consents  to  withdraw 
from  an  untenable  position.  Nobody  believes  more  sincerely 
than  I  do  myself  in  the  future  development  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  commonwealth.  I  first  visited  the  United  States  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  great  Secession  war,  and  appreciate  most 
fully  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  reconstituted  Union  to  defend 
herself  against  any  attempt  at  invasion  either  by  land  or  sea. 
But  for  purposes  of  attack  she  is,  and  will  remain  for  many  years 
to  come,  impotent  to  call  into  being  a  large  standing  army,  or 
still  less  an  effective  fleet. 

As  I  have  contended  ever  since  the  Anti-Japanese  agitation 
commenced  in  California,  no  great  significance  attaches  to  the 
declarations  made  on  both  sides  that  the  very  idea  of  war  is  a  thing 
they  decline  even  to  contemplate,  and  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  declarations  that  any  war  between  the  Japanese 
Monarchy  and  the  American  Bepublic  is  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility.  It  is  obvious  that  if  either  of  the  belligerents  intended 
going  to  war  their  main  object  would  be  to  force  their  adversary  to 
take  the  first  act  of  aggression  and  thereby  to  alienate  from  herself 
the  sympathies  of  the  neutral  Powers.  Already  the  United  States 
have,  by  their  uncalled  for  dispatch  of  well-nigh  the  whole  of 
their  fleet  to  Japanese  waters,  committed  an  act  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  describe  as  aggressive,  and  yet  the  Mikado  and 
his  people  show  no  sign  of  trepidation.  They  simply  repeat  their 
assertion  that  the  justice  of  their  demands  is  so  self-evident  that 
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they  are  certain  before  long  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
common  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  American  nation.  A  similar 
declaration  is  made  by  the  Americans.  So  far,  however,  neither 
party  has  modified  the  position  they  have  taken  up  that  the  free 
admission  of  the  Japanese  into  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  their  exclusion  from  American  territory  on  the  other  are 
questions  which  affect  the  vital  interests  and  the  honour  respect- 
ively of  Japan  and  America. 

I  fully  understand,  and  to  a  great  extent  appreciate,  the  con- 
siderations which  cause  both  Japan  and  America  to  take  up  an 
absolutely  antagonistic  position  with  respect  to  the  question  at 
issue  between  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  fail  to  see  how 
peace  can  be  preserved  until  one  of  the  two  nations  agrees  to 
abandon  its  present  attitude.  The  impending  naval  demonstra- 
tion to  which  President  Eoosevelt  has  finally  committed  the 
United  States  can  only  exacerbate  Japan,  and  is  therefore  not 
calculated  to  improve  the  prospects  of  a  pacific  solution.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  said  as  yet. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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THE  ANTI-ENGLISH  AGITATION  IN  BENGAL 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   ELLIOTT,   K.C.S.L,   LL.D. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  conversing  lately  with  an  Irishman,  asked 
"  why  is  it  that  instead  of  the  old  friendly  relations  of  society,  I 
find  now  nothing  but  boycotting  and  oppression  and  terrorising 
going  on  ?  " 

"  Sure  then,"  he  replied,  "  and  why  do  they  let  us?  " 

This  is  the  question  which  the  English  public,  which  is 
determined  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  its  rule  over  India 
be  destroyed,  asks  the  Government  as  to  the  continuance  of 
disorder.  It  feels  vaguely  that  the  country  has  been  getting  out 
of  hand,  and  that  a  spirit  of  alienation  and  hostility  has  sprung 
up ;  but  it  observes  that  while  there  were  two  Provinces  in  which 
six  months  ago  this  spirit  was  most  prominent,  in  one  of  them, 
the  Punjab,  vigorous  action  was  taken  and  order  has  been  almost 
completely  restored.  In  the  other,  Bengal,  where  little  or  no 
such  action  has  been  enforced,  sedition  and  defiance  of  authority 
are  still  rampant.  And  they  ask  like  the  Irishman,  "  Why  do  you 
let  them?" 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  one  has  to  consider 
the  different  conditions  of  the  two  Provinces,  and  the  different 
difficulties  which  the  authorities  have  had  to  face.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  Punjab  the  agitation  was  mainly  exotic,  not 
springing  from  among  the  natural  population  of  the  country,  but 
introduced  and  fostered  by  the  large  settlement  of  Bengalis, 
mostly  lawyers.  They  set  on  foot  a  propaganda  among  the 
people,  cleverly  taking  advantage  of  any  local  and  temporary 
discontent  such  as  that  created  by  a  revision  of  land-taxation,  or 
as  that  arising  in  the  canal  colonies  from  the  passing  of  a  well- 
meaning  but  unwise  law  which  threatened  to  interfere  with 
details  of  domestic  life  and  to  dragoon  them  into  sanitary  habits 
and  "  model  villages."  They  attempted  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  native  army  and  to  play  on  their  fears  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  supposed  want  of  sympathy.  Had  this  propaganda 
been  allowed  to  spread  and  thrive  unchecked  for  a  little  while 
longer,  its  consequences  might  have  been  serious.  But  fortun- 
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ately  it  was  discovered  in  time ;  with  the  deportation  of  its  two 
chief  leaders  the  whole  business  collapsed,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  heard  of  no  seditious  meetings  or  speeches,  and  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  moderation  in  the  attacks  of  opposi- 
tion newspapers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Chief  Court,  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  has  co-operated  loyally  with  the  Administration.  The 
judges  themselves,  when  things  were  most  threatening,  became 
volunteers,  and  showed  that  they  were  prepared  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  the  Government  if  necessary.  The  sentences  passed 
by  the  magistrates  have  as  a  rule  been  upheld  on  appeal,  though 
with  modifications  here  and  there.  Thus  there  has  been  a  general 
feeling  of  solidarity  between  the  judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  with  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the 
cessation  of  open  breaches  of  law  and  order. 

Very  different  has  been  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  two 
Provinces  of  Bengal.  There  the  High  Court,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  impression  that  it 
is  more  disposed  to  protect  the  agitators  than  to  support  the 
action  of  Government.  The  Criminal  Bench,  which  hears  appeals 
in  criminal  cases,  was  composed,  till  the  vacation,  of  two  judges, 
one  of  whom  was  a  Bengali,  distinguished  on  the  civil  side  of  his 
profession,  but  of  little  experience  in  criminal  cases,  the  other  an 
English  barrister  recently  arrived  in  India,  who  confessedly 
followed  the  lead  of  his  colleague  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
native  of  the  country.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  in  two 
important  cases  they  came  into  collision  with  precedents  which  had 
been  held  to  be  established.  They  quashed  the  death-sentences  on 
the  men  who  had  murdered  an  indigo  planter  in  Behar,  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  law  which  was  clearly  contrary  to  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  put  upon  it,  and  which  was  in  conflict 
with  a  decision  almost  simultaneously  passed  by  another  Bench. 
In  another  case,  which  involved  a  charge  of  sedition,  they  refused 
to  be  bound  by  a  decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  which 
had  been  passed  in  a  leading  case  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Allahabad  Court.  In  several  other  cases  they  upset  sentences  of 
the  lower  courts,  and  released  prisoners  convicted  of  violent 
actions  and  seditious  speeches,  mainly  on  trivial  and  technical 
grounds.  Youths  from  school  or  college  guilty  of  assaults  on 
the  police  or  on  shopkeepers  who  sold  English  goods,  have  been 
acquitted  on  the  plea  that  "  boys  will  be  boys."  In  several 
cases  their  "  obiter  dicta  "  seemed  to  show  sympathy  with  the 
agitators,  and  hostility  to,  or  at  least  no  desire  to  support,  the 
Executive  Government,  and  no  sense  of  the  political  danger  of 
the  time,  and  their  decisions  have  been  among  the  principal  stimuli 
to  sedition  by  showing  with  what  safety  it  can  be  indulged  in. 
VOL.  XIV.— No.  82.  s 
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Again,  the  Calcutta  University  seems  to  have  been  inert  and 
to  have  done  nothing  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disloyal  feeling. 
The  principal  agents  in  the  boycotting  and  riots  have  been 
youths  from  schools  and  colleges,  in  many  cases  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  masters  and  professors  ;  and  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  with 
sagacious  instinct,  saw  that  the  best  way  to  check  these  out- 
breaks was  to  invite  the  University  to  punish  such  institutions 
by  disamliation,  that  is,  withdrawing  the  right  to  send  up  students 
for  University  degrees.  The  Government  of  India,  which  had 
not  then  awoke  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  disapproved  this 
and  called  on  him  to  withdraw  his  proposal,  an  order  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  calamity  of  his  resignation.  But  they 
soon  repented  of  their  mistake  and  issued  the  same  invitation. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  University, 
which  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  its  Vice-Chancellor, 
another  Bengali;  and  this  useful  measure,  the  mere  threat  of 
which  would  probably  have  resulted  in  checking  the  unseemly 
displays  of  the  youths,  has  not  been  put  in  force. 

Thirdly,  while  as  above  said,  the  disloyalty  in  the  Punjab  was 
mainly  exotic  and  was  soon  put  down  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  Government  and  the  Chief  Court,  in  Bengal  it  is  indigenous, 
and  has  spread  widely  and  struck  deep  roots  among  the  educated 
classes.  It  was  in  Calcutta  that  the  plot  was  laid  to  utilise  the 
sentimental  dislike  of  the  "  partition  "  as  the  groundwork  of  an 
organised  opposition  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Government. 
Elsewhere  the  movement  has  mainly  confined  itself  to  a  claim 
for  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  In  Bengal 
alone  has  it  (so  far)  developed  into  a  hatred  of  everything  English 
and  a  determination  to  make  the  country  too  unpleasant  for 
Englishmen  to  reside  in  it.  "  Swaraj,"  or  autonomy,  means  in 
their  mouth  a  substitution  of  native  for  foreign  personnel  in  all 
departments  of  government — a  result  which  could  only  be 
attained  by  revolution.  "  Swadeshi,"  a  preference  for  goods  of 
home  manufacture,  has  become  a  design  to  ruin  English  trade 
by  refusing  to  purchase  any  articles  of  English  origin,  even  if 
native  articles  cannot  be  substituted  for  them,  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, while  English  salt  has  been  boycotted,  it  has  become 
common  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  foreign  salt  from  Aden 
or  the  Mediterranean ;  and  French  and  German  goods  of  many 
kinds  are  purchased,  though  not  of  home  manufacture,  simply  in 
order  to  keep  English  goods  out  and  injure  English  commerce. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Government  of  Bengal  has  been 
in  a  far  less  favourable  position  than  that  of  the  Punjab,  as 
regards  the  success  of  any  efforts  it  might  make  not  to  "  let 
them."  Indeed,  such  efforts  seem  to  have  been  rather  scanty, 
and  we  have  had  almost  daily  reports  of  late  of  riots  in  Calcutta 
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itself,  in  which  authority  has  been  defied  and  the  police  have  not 
come  off  with  complete  credit.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  England, 
with  imperfect  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Lieu  tenant-Governor  had  relied 
chiefly  on  indirect  influence  and  the  pressure  of  opinion 
exercised  by  the  natural  leaders  of  Bengal  society,  to  keep 
the  agitation  in  bounds.  A  striking  attempt  to  do  this  was  the 
issue  of  the  loyal  and  temperate  manifesto  signed  by  the 
Maharajahs  of  Burdwan  and  Durbungah,  the  Kaja  of  Mymen- 
singh,  the  Nawab  of  Dacca,  and  almost  all  the  chief  landholding 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  But  the  movement  had  gathered  too 
much  head,  and  the  extremists  had  grown  too  excited  and  too 
embittered  to  succumb  to  their  influence.  And  it  was  only  in  the 
middle  of  October  that  the  Ordinance  prohibiting  all  unlicensed 
political  assemblies  has  been  extended  to  the  disturbed  parts  of 
Bengal. 

The  Government  of  Eastern  Bengal  had  a  rather  different 
though  equally  difficult  task.  There  the  Mahomedans  form  the 
majority  of  the  population,  and  they  soon  realised  that  one  effect 
of  the  "  partition  "  was  to  increase  their  influence  and  weaken 
that  of  non-resident  Calcutta  landowners  and  agitators.  The 
system  of  sub-infeudation  has  created  a  large  body  of  persons 
holding  intermediate  interests  in  the  land,  not  occupied  in 
agriculture  but  enjoying  various  shares  in  the  rents,  and  leading 
idle  and  unoccupied  lives.  These  persons,  who  are  largely  Hindus 
in  some  of  the  most  disturbed  districts  like  Backergunge,  and 
Faridpur  and  Dacca,  have  been  the  natural  prey  of  the  Calcutta 
propaganda,  and  lent  themselves  readily  to  the  anti-English 
agitation,  and  joined  in  the  process  of  boycotting  English  goods. 
The  Zemindars,  who  own  the  land  on  which  the  weekly  markets 
are  held,  have  refused  admission  to  the  small  Mahomedan 
itinerant  traders  who  brought  in  goods  of  the  unpopular  kind  to 
sell,  while  those  who  are  established  in  shops  have  had  their  wares 
plundered  and  destroyed.  Many  other  kinds  of  oppression  have 
long  been  patiently  borne,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  of  which  has 
been  the  illegal  exaction  of  cesses  to  build  or  to  support  temples  of 
Hindu  idols.  The  Mahomedans,  realising  their  new  strength, 
have  at  last  combined  in  resistance  to  their  oppressors,  and  there 
have  naturally  been  excesses  and  riots  in  which  they  were  often 
in  the  wrong,  so  that  one  of  the  chief  preoccupations  of  the 
authorities  in  Eastern  Bengal  has  been  to  repress  and  punish 
disturbances  between  the  two  races,  and  this  has  been  rendered 
difficult  by  the  combination  to  suppress  evidence,  so  that  many 
flagrant  crimes  have  gone  unpunished. 

The  gentle  art  of  boycotting,  which  the  caste  system  has  en- 
couraged in  India,  and  developed  into  skilful  refinement,  has  to  be 
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reckoned  with  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  notably  in  its  effects 
on  the  civil  servants  of  the  Government.  They  have  hitherto 
been  remarkably  loyal,  but  there  are  said  to  be  signs  that  they  are 
beginning  to  hedge  and  to  feel  uncertain  which  side  will  emerge 
victorious.  They  are  amenable  to  attack,  if  they  are  Hindus, 
in  many  ways,  and  the  dread  of  social  ostracism  throws  an  alarming 
shadow  over  their  lives.  If  they  have  daughters  to  marry,  grievous 
impediments  may  be  put  in  their  way ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  an 
official  who  had  a  daughter  approaching  the  nubile  age,  and 
whose  enemies  went  round  to  every  family  with  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  form  a  connection,  and  induced  them  to  refuse 
his  proposals,  thus  placing  him  in  that  most  terrible  position  for 
a  Hindu,  in  certain  castes,  to  occupy,  that  of  having  a  grown-up 
daughter  unmarried.  Even  if  this  handle  of  oppression  does  not 
exist,  he  still  feels  that  he  ought  to  consider  his  latter  end,  when 
having  resigned  his  office  he  may  find  himself  without  friends  and 
society,  and  he  may  think  it  wise  to  agree  with  his  adversaries 
while  still  in  the  way,  or,  at  all  events,  to  do  nothing  officially  to 
aggravate  or  embitter  them.  This  danger  exists  in  both  the 
Provinces,  but  in  Eastern  Bengal  the  Hindu  propaganda  from 
Calcutta  cannot  sweep  the  board  effectively  now  that  the  Maho- 
medans  have  "  found  themselves  "  and  ceased  to  be  subservient, 
so  that  there  is  not  the  same  seed-ground  for  the  growth  of 
hostility  to  English  rule  in  Eastern  Bengal  as  in  its  western 
neighbour. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  Province  of  Bengal  proper  that  atten- 
tion has  to  be  concentrated,  and  chiefly  on  Calcutta  where  the 
disloyal  agitation  against  the  Government  has  been  originated 
and  fostered.  Here  the  first  steps  have  now  been  taken  "  not  to 
let  them  "  by  the  prohibition  of  assemblies  in  which  the  speakers 
have  excited  ignorant  crowds  to  acts  of  violence  by  seditious  and 
inflammatory  language.  What  else  remains  to  be  done  towards 
the  return  of  peace  and  quiet  ?  The  suppression  of  seditious  and 
inflammatory  writing  in  the  newspapers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  the  question  of  a  strong  press  law  was 
discussed  there  appeared  to  be  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  pass  one,  but  that  it  would  be  found  that  seditious 
writings  could  be  effectually  dealt  with  under  the  ordinary  law.  In 
several  cases  convictions  were  obtained,  and  the  courts  held  that 
the  law  which  admits  the  confiscation  of  the  instrument  with 
which  a  crime  is  committed  could  be  extended  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  Press  by  which  a  seditious  article  is  printed. 

It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  prematurely.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  in  the 
Punjab  and  one  in  Bengal  (which  fortunately  could  not  be  appealed 
to  the  High  Court)  these  convictions  have  been  upset,  and  in  both 
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Provinces  the  highest  Courts  have  refused  to  allow  the  printing- 
press  to  be  impounded  like  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  Moreover, 
in  Bengal,  an  ingenious  method  has  been  found  to  evade  the 
prosecution  of  the  editor  of  an  offending  paper  by  having  no 
editor  at  all.  A  small  knot  of  men  set  up  a  newspaper- 
anonymous  articles  are  sent  in  to  them, — they  meet  in  committee 
to  decide  on  their  insertion,  but  no  single  man  is  responsible  for  the 
editing,  and  no  proof  can  be  brought  against  anyone  of  having 
even  been  a  member  of  the  committee  at  any  particular  sitting. 
The  only  person  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  prosecution  is  the 
printer;  who  naturally  is  not  the  person  whom  the  Government 
wishes  to  punish.  It  seems  essential  then,  unwelcome  as  the 
idea  of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  to  English  minds,  that 
some  restrictions  should  be  imposed,  and  the  following  scheme  is 
believed  to  have  been  proposed  with  the  approval  of  Sir  Denzil 
Ibbetson,  and  to  be  under  the  consideration  of  Government.  No 
newspaper  should  be  allowed  to  issue  without  a  licence,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it  the  name  of  the  responsible  editor  should  be 
stated ;  he  must  be  approved  by  the  local  authority,  and  should  be 
a  person  of  such  character  that  the  responsibility  should  be  real 
and  be  capable  of  being  enforced.  At  the  same  time  the  names  of 
the  proprietors  should  be  registered,  and  a  suitable  sum  of  money 
should  be  produced  and  pledged  in  proof  that  the  projectors  are 
serious  persons  who  mean  business  and  are  in  a  position  to  bring 
out  a  respectable  journal.  The  editor  should  be  bound  to  send  a 
copy  of  each  issue  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  and  to  the 
secretary  to  Government.  If  thereafter  any  article  should  be 
considered  seditious  by  the  local  government,  they  should  have 
power  to  impound  ihe  money  pledged  as  security,  and  confiscate 
the  printing-press,  but  the  persons  aggrieved  should  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  by  whom,  if  they  consider  that 
the  Government  has  exercised  their  power  on  insufficient  grounds, 
suitable  damages  should  be  awarded.  By  this  method,  it  is 
urged,  editors  and  proprietors  would  be  safeguarded  against 
unreasonable  interference,  while  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  protect  the  public  from  being  led  away  by  disloyal  agitation. 
If  it  is  subsequently  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  issue  of  isolated 
pamphlets  or  sheets,  similar  restrictions  on  the  press  might  be 
imposed,  but  at  present  the  need  for  such  interference  does  not 
seem  to  have  arisen. 

By  these  two  sets  of  measures,  it  is  submitted,  the  two  prevalent 
evils  of  seditious  language  and  seditious  writing,  inciting  an 
ignorant  and  inflammable  population  to  rise  against  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  effectually  repressed,  and  the  misled  victims  of  the 
arch-agitators  would  not  be  entitled  to  reproach  their  rulers  with, 
"Why  did  you  let  us?"  Whether  they  will  be  effective  in 
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stemming  the  current  of  hostile  feeling  and  hatred  to  everything 
English  is  another  thing,  and  about  this  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
sanguine  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  prophesy.  It  will 
be  a  great  discouragement  to  the  vanity  of  the  leaders  to  be 
obliged  to  work  underground,  and  to  miss  the  excitement  of  the 
cheers  and  plaudits  of  the  crowd.  When  such  stimulus  is 
wanting,  the  influence  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  graver 
members  of  society  is  likely  to  sink  deeper  and  to  bring  many 
hare-brained  agitators  to  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
extremists  continue  to  receive  active  encouragement  from 
members  of  Parliament  and  English  Kadicals,  the  trouble 
will  be  prolonged ;  but  there  are  some  signs  that  even  among 
the  Labour  members  the  impression  is  spreading  that  the 
principles  and  dogmas  of  Kadicalism  are  not  suited  for  immediate 
application  in  such  a  country  as  India,  and  that  time  must  be 
given  for  the  people  to  grow  up  to  them.  No  doubt  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  and  a  revival  of  hope  of  ultimate  success  was  caused 
in  Bengal  by  the  publication  of  garbled  versions  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  language,  but  it  appears  now  that  he  was  grossly  mis- 
represented and  that  there  was  no  very  special  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  utterances.  Above  all  the  Government  has  a  tower 
of  strength  in  Mr.  Morley,  whose  grave  moderation  and  trans- 
parent honesty  have  impressed  the  country  with  the  conviction 
that  while  every  reasonable  complaint  and  aspiration  will  be 
attended  to,  nothing  shall  be  done  to  shake  the  security  of 
English  rule. 

In  the  last  place,  when  excitement  dies  down  and  agitators 
are  quiet,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  place  confidence  in  the  common- 
sense  of  the  people.  What  is  it  they  really  want  ?  At  present 
they  are  a  little  in  the  position  of  the  Radicals,  who  assert  that 
they  intend  to  have  thirty  millions  a  year  for  old  age  pensions,  but 
offer  no  scintilla  of  a  suggestion  where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 
Sensible  people  cannot  really  believe  in  the  possibility  of  driving 
the  English  out  of  India  "  with  or  without  bag  or  baggage,"  or 
in  the  "  Indian  Sociologist's  "  dream  of  an  Indian  army  conquering 
England  and  putting  her  to  ransom  to  repay  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  which  she  has  plundered  India.  They  talk  of  "  self- 
government  "  and  of  autonomy  such  as  that  of  the  colonies,  but 
they  know  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  whole  of  the  English  staff 
of  officials  should  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  an  entire  staff  of 
Indians.  Their  aspiration  after  "  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country "  is  natural  and  laudable,  but  how 
much  do  they  want  and  when  ?  Year  by  year  the  proportion  of 
Indians  holding  the  higher  posts  grows  larger  and  the  English 
proportion  smaller ;  to  what  extent  do  they  want  to  expedite  the 
progress  ?  They  scoff  at  the  recent  reforms  which  have  given 
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them  two  Indian  representatives  on  the  India  Council  and  a 
prospect  of  a  great  increase  of  influence  in  the  Advisory  Councils 
and  Legislative  Councils,  but  they  put  forward  no  definite 
programme  of  what  they  think  reasonable  and  what  will  satisfy 
them.  They  talk  vaguely  about  a  parliament,  but  have  never 
drawn  up  a  reasoned  scheme  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  elected,  or 
what  powers  are  to  be  entrusted  to  it,  or  what  superiority  it 
would  have  over  the  scheme  of  enlarged  legislative  councils  now 
under  consideration.  As  soon  as  the  measures  of  repression  now 
in  force  have  taken  their  natural  effect  and  the  extremists  have 
sunk  back  into  their  proper  place,  we  may  trust  that  some  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  calmer  heads  among  them 
who  know  what  reforms  are  possible  and  to  what  extent  they 
can  be  carried  out,  subject  to  the  supreme  condition  that  the 
Dominion  of  England  should  not  be  imperilled. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 


THE  MAN-EATERS  OF  TSAVO* 

[MACMILLAN  &  Co.,  LTD.] 

COLONEL  PATTEESON'S  thrilling  narrative  of  the  Tsavo  man- 
eating  lions,  together  with  his  account  of  the  vicissitudes  attending 
the  daily  work  of  an  engineer  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Uganda  Eailway,  add  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter 
to  the  development  of  Greater  Britain.  Here,  in  the  simple 
language  of  the  true  sportsman,  we  have  told  us  story  after  story 
of  most  exciting  adventure,  while,  side  by  side  with  encounters 
with  lions  and  other  giants  of  the  primeval  forest,  one  gains  an 
insight  into  what  British  East  Africa  was  like  before  the  railway 
had  modernised  the  aspect  of  the  place,  bringing  civilisation  in 
its  train. 

A  more  fascinating  tale  of  pioneer  work  has  not  appeared  for 
a  long  time,  and  if  perhaps  the  letterpress  is  a  little  overdone 
with  illustrations,  the  reproductions  offer  the  student  a  unique 
pictorial  lesson  in  empire-making.  Not  the  least  useful  part  of 
what  is  at  once  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  East 
Africa  is  the  Appendix,  in  which  the  author  gives  some  practical 
hints  to  sportsmen  who  may  be  thinking  of  visiting  that  part  of 
the  world  in  search  of  big  game.  Indeed,  so  varied  are  the 
contents  of  this  fascinating  volume  that  it  may  very  properly 
claim  a  front  place  in  the  ranks  of  Imperial  literature. 

*  '  The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo,'  and  other  East  African  adventures.  By  Lt.-Col. 
J.  H.  Patterson,  D.S.O.,  with  a  foreword  by  Frederick  Courtenay  Selous.  With 
illustrations.  1  vol.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  London,  1907. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

BY   PHILIP    E.   PILDITCH,   L.C.C. 

(-4  Member  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Party.) 

THE  significance  of  the  almost  complete  change  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  great  central  body  administering  the  affairs  of  London, 
aptly  referred  to  by  Lord  Eosebery  as  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  matter  worthy  of  attention  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view.  From  this  standpoint  therefore  I  propose 
to  consider,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the 
change,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  London's  affairs 
passing  from  the  control  of  the  Progressives  into  the  hands  of  the 
Municipal  Eeform  party. 

The  Municipal  Reformers  have  not  been  in  power  long 
enough  to  apply  the  test  of  accomplished  facts  to  any  great 
extent.  Nevertheless  the  dust  of  the  recent  election  has  suffi- 
ciently cleared  away  to  enable  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  answer 
the  question  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  merely  a  case 
of  the  ''outs  "  being  "in  "  and  nothing  in  essentials  being  changed 
— in  other  words,  a  period  of  rest  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
movement  and  activity. 

Although  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  doubtless  had  something 
to  do  with  the  result  of  the  elections  last  March,  obvious  signs 
indicated  that  a  change  in  policy  was  called  for  by  the  electors. 
This  wish  has  been  recognised  by  the  majority  in  power,  and 
a  definite  change  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  method  has  already 
begun  to  operate  in  the  conduct  of  many  affairs  at  Spring 
Gardens.  But  to  understand  the  present  situation  one  must 
examine  the  policy  carried  out  during  the  long  period  of  Pro- 
gressive rule,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  electors  kept  that 
party  in  power  so  long,  while  the  Unionists  were  dominant  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  why  the  electors  have  now  dis- 
pensed with  the  services  of  the  Progressives,  so  soon  after  their 
political  allies  have  been  returned  to  office  at  Westminster. 
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I. 

A  KETBOSPECT. 

The  early  policy  of  the  Progressives  contained  elements  with 
which  many  persons  who  were  supporting  the  Unionists  in  their 
fight  against  Home  Rule,  Socialist  domination  at  home  and 
Boer  rule  in  South  Africa,  did  not  quarrel.  The  Progressive 
policy  was  said  to  be  an  enlightened  policy,  apart  from  political 
parties,  a  policy  of  movement,  and  of  bringing  London  abreast 
or  even  in  advance  of  the  other  great  popular  centres  of  the 
world  in  all  civic  matters.  And  in  many  respects  in  which  these 
ideas  were  carried  out  the  Progressives  were  at  first  not  lacking 
in  moderation,  so  that  Moderate  reformers  could  not  consistently 
oppose  but  only  seek  to  amend  in  detail.  For  instance,  the 
Building  Act  of  1894  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  previous 
condition  of  the  laws  affecting  the  development  of  London  in  a 
material  way,  and  was  in  fact  largely  promoted  by  Moderates  on 
the  Council.  Later  on  the  Progressive  majority  felt  the  effect 
of  complaints  that  the  administration  of  the  Act  was  becoming 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  trade  in  London  owing  to  the 
unbending  manner  in  which  some  of  its  technical  provisions  had 
been  enforced,  the  result  of  which  was  experienced  in  the  failure, 
excepting  as  regards  the  fire  clauses,  to  pass  the  Bill  of  1905, 
designed  to  extend  the  Act  of  1894. 

In  other  aspects  the  Progressives  adopted  a  line  to  which,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  many  of  their  opponents  took  no  objection. 
Take  for  example  their  handling  of  the  temperance  question 
and  the  control  of  stage  plays  through  their  licensing  powers. 
They  applied  a  note  of  strenuous  carefulness  to  the  life  of 
London  in  these  matters,  but  forgetting  to  temper  zeal  with 
discretion,  adopted  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  licences  of  such 
of  these  premises  as  in  the  work  of  street  improvements  came 
into  their  hands,  a  policy  which  resulted  in  the  aggrandising  of 
other  adjacent  licensed  premises.  When  the  Licensing  Act  of 
1904  was  passed,  with  its  provisions  for  diminishing  the  number 
of  licences  at  the  expense  of  the  trade,  the  course  taken  by  the 
Progressives  was  seen  clearly  to  have  been  unwise  and  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  on  the  ratepayer. 

On  all  questions  relating  to  the  fire  brigade,  the  maintenance 
of  the  parks,  and  main  drainage,  party  has  never  had  any  real 
influence.  In  these  matters  the  Council  has  followed  the  policy 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Municipal  Reformers 
can  do  no  more  than  carry  on  the  same  policy,  with  perhaps 
some  necessary  extension  of  the  main  sewage  system,  which  the 
Progressive  party  has  left  them  as  a  legacy. 
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More  questionable,  however,  was  the  Progressive  policy  as  to 
various  undertakings  involving  the  direct  employment  by  the 
Council  of  considerable  bodies  of  workmen.  The  Works  Depart- 
ment, brought  into  being  on  the  ground  of  rings  being  formed  by 
contractors,  however  useful  as  a  check  upon  such  practices,  led  to 
allegations  that  money  was  being  wasted  upon  works  executed 
expensively  by  the  employment  of  men  direct  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  contractor,  compelled  in  his  own  interest  to  see  that 
all  money  spent  in  wages  brought  its  equivalent  return  of  work. 
Moreover,  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  methods  of  estimating  the 
results  shown  by  the  Works  Department.  The  ratepayers  did 
not,  nor  do  they  now,  object  to  the  existence  of  that  department 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  assist  in  keeping  control  over  rings,  but  the 
danger  of  a  great  body  of  municipally  employed  electors  led  many 
people  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  considerable  extension 
of  this  department,  more  especially  as  its  operations  had  been 
found  to  interfere  with  private  enterprise.  The  purpose  of  the 
Municipal  Reformers  to  place  bounds  upon  the  system  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  their  recent  success  at 
the  polls. 

But  it  was  in  regard  to  questions  of  transit  that  the  Progres- 
sives went  farthest  with  municipal  undertakings.  They  bought 
up  and  developed  the  tramway  system  all  over  London  as  a 
municipal  system,  and  many  were  the  claims  of  profits  derived 
therefrom  made  previous  to  the  March  election.  Whether  or 
not  the  tramways  have  paid  as  an  investment  is  incapable  of 
proof  or  disproof  until  the  auditors  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
accounts  of  the  "productive  undertakings  "  of  the  Council  have 
reported  as  to  the  proper  allowances  for  street  improvements  and 
for  renewals.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  had  the  renewals  fund, 
held  by  the  Progressive  Council  to  be  necessary,  appeared  in  the 
accounts,  a  loss  would  have  been  shown.  I  do  not  mean  nor  do 
I  wish  to  imply  that  the  tramway  system  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
its  way  when  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  horse  system  is 
completed,  and  there  is  certainly  this  to  be  said  for  municipal 
tramways,  they  involve  a  quasi-permanent  occupation  of  public 
roadways. 

Both  in  regard  to  tramways  and  steamboats  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  Council  being  direct  employers  of  labour  in  a 
large  way  have  been  made  manifest  even  since  the  Municipal 
Reformers  took  office.  And  this  is  specially  the  case  in  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made,  in  one  or  two  instances  with  success,  to 
put  pressure  upon  members  in  the  interests  of  the  employees. 
The  action  of  the  Progressives  supporting  the  steamboat  men  in 
their  claim  for  wages  amounting  to  ^61,500  per  season  more  than 
market  rates,  against  the  opinion  of  the  Highways  Committee, 
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who  were  quite  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
supported,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
Eeformers  to  carry  their  point,  has  probably  driven  the  last  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  the  municipal  steamboat  service.  No  member  of 
the  Council  and  no  elector  wishes  to  see  municipal  employees 
underpaid,  but  here  was  a  case  of  claims  unwisely  pressed. 

The  policy  of  the  Progressives  as  to  the  municipal  supply  of 
electrical  power,  despite  the  adverse  opinion  of  their  own  Finance 
Committee,  and  similar,  but  even  farther  reaching  schemes  pro- 
mulgated by  their  left  wing,  the  militant  Socialists,  foreshadowed 
so  extreme  and  hazardous  a  step  towards  collectivism,  that  few 
besides  the  extremists  even  of  their  own  party  looked  upon  it 
without  some  doubt.  These  schemes  were  powerful  factors  in 
evoking  at  the  election  the  spirit  of  caution  latent  in  the  minds 
of  the  middle  and  lower-middle  class  householder. 

In  short  the  Progressives  were  dismissed  because  their  schemes 
became  grandiose  and  reckless  and  took  too  little  heed  of  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  large  sections  of  the  ratepayers ;  because  of 
the  fear  of  still  higher  rates  arising  from  the  speculative  character 
of  their  policy,  and  of  its  influence  in  driving  trade  out  of  London; 
and  because  they  became  more  and  more  addicted  to  spending  less 
time  upon  the  details  of  administration  in  favour  of  pressing  on 
political  changes.  In  addition  to  these  negative  reasons  there 
was  the  positive  one  that  in  the  public  belief  the  candidates 
brought  forward  by  the  Municipal  Reform  party,  consisting  as 
they  did  largely  of  practical  business  men  with  a  decided  stake  in 
the  country,  would  give  good  government  to  London  without  any 
of  the  risks  and  drawbacks  of  the  Progressive  policy. 

Owing  to  the  small  space  available  in  the  London  press, 
the  people  of  the  metropolitan  county,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
every  provincial  town,  who  get  a  full  report  of  their  council 
meetings,  know  very  little  what  is  going  on  at  Spring  Gardens. 
For  the  next  two-and-a-half  years  the  majority  in  the  London 
County  Council  will  therefore  do  its  work  in  the  shadow,  illumi- 
nated at  intervals  by  the  more  or  less  lurid  denunciations  and 
appreciations  of  some  effective  points  by  responsible  and  irre- 
sponsible writers.  Then  the  Council  will  emerge  into  the  light 
of  a  very  brilliant  day ;  for  a  few  months  its  doings  will  be 
canvassed  by  rival  candidates  and  newspapers,  on  fervid,  if  un- 
business-like  lines,  and  London's  administrators  will,  for  this  brief 
space,  be  almost  as  well  known  to  their  fellow- citizens  as  were 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  the  recent 
Imperial  Conference. 
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II. 

THE  FIRST  Six  MONTHS. 

What  has  the  party  done  since  it  took  office?  In  the 
first  place  it  has  been  made  clear  that  there  are  a  number 
of  important  non-party  questions.  In  regard  to  these  London's 
interests  have  been  vigorously  protected  by  the  dominant  party 
without  obstruction  and  in  fact  with  help  from  the  opposition. 
The  governing  party  has,  for  instance,  thoroughly  grasped  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  London's  share  of  the  State  sub- 
ventions has  always  been  much  less  than  it  was  entitled  to,  to 
the  extent,  now,  it  is  believed,  of  some  million  pounds  per 
annum,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  a  sixpenny  rate.  The  matter 
was  vigorously  represented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
by  a  deputation  on  the  occasion  of  the  Budget  proposing  some 
change  in  the  method  of  making  these  grants.  It  will  be  kept 
well  in  mind  and  pressed.  The  Water  Bill,  and  its  effect  upon 
London  in  certain  particulars  as  compared  with  the  outer  dis- 
tricts coupled  with  London  for  the  purpose,  was  carefully  watched 
and  its  effect  exposed  at  the  instance  of  Muncipal  Reform  and 
Progressive  members.  A  statement  was  made  that  when  a 
Valuation  Bill  is  introduced,  the  evil  effect  upon  London's 
interests  of  varying  methods  of  keeping  assessments  at  the 
proper  level  inside  and  outside  the  Metropolitan  area  will  be 
remedied. 

The  new  Council  has  also  adopted,  though  on  a  more  rational 
and  economical  scale  than  their  predecessors,  the  principle  of 
housing  the  Council  in  a  single  building  in  place  of  the  forty 
scattered  buildings  in  which  its  work  is  now  carried  on.  And 
it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  new  Council's  way 
of  dealing  with  this  matter  will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  rate- 
payers of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  tram- 
ways, accepted  as  a  municipal  service  by  the  Municipal  Reformers 
at  the  election,  are  being  worked  with  a  single  eye  to  their 
efficiency  and  the  welfare  of  the  ratepayers.  Some  necessary 
linking  up  extensions  have  been  undertaken  and  the  process  of 
electrifying  the  old  horse  lines  has  been  continued.  Workmen's 
trams  have  been  started  earlier  in  the  morning  and  halfpenny 
fares  arranged.  What  is  hoped  will  prove  a  much  more  economical 
system  of  underground  electric  traction  than  the  conduit  is  being 
tried,  in  spite  of  Progressive  opposition,  an  opposition,  I  confess, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  system  proves  suc- 
cessful it  will  solve  the  difficulty  as  to  adopting  overhead  traction 
in  many  districts  for  which  it  is  not  suitable,  and  also  do  more 
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than  anything  else  towards  assisting  the  undertaking  to  pay  its 
way.  As  to  the  question  of  running  the  steamboats,  after  careful 
inquiry  into  the  financial  situation  the  Municipal  Reformers 
decided  to  carry  on  for  the  season  in  order  to  test  definitely  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  reducing  to  any 
serious  extent  the  ruinous  losses  experienced  in  the  past.  But 
the  working  loss  this  year  appears  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last, 
and  as  that  was  nearly  £50,000  (including  capital  charges,  a  burden 
which  cannot  be  cut)  it  is  hardly  likely  that  so  serious  a  loss  will 
be  allowed  to  become  stereotyped.  As  regards  purity  in  stage 
representations,  the  Council,  following  the  policy  hitherto  adopted, 
by  a  majority  consisting  of  both  parties,  abolished  living  nude 
pictures  in  the  music  halls.  And  although  the  Council  has 
agreed  to  allow  certain  liquor  advertisements  to  be  exhibited 
on  the  tramcars,  every  care  will  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
permission  is  in  no  sense  abused. 

The  fate  of  the  Electricity  Bill  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
everybody  to  need  much  discussion.  It  passed  the  Council  by  a 
party  vote,  but,  after  receiving  the  support  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  thrown  out  by  a  party  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  took  their  cue  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Progressive  minority  on  the  Council.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  the  measure  as  amended  by  the  Municipal  Reformers. 
Framed  to  permit  of  individual  enterprise  taking  the  risks,  it 
gave  a  share  of  the  profits,  if  any,  to  the  ratepayers.  Its  fate 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Progressives,  in  spite  of  the  clear 
mandate  of  London,  still  hanker  after  working  such  a  scheme 
municipally,  and  look  for  a  removal  of  the  popular  verdict  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  views. 

In  the  domain  of  education  divergences  in  views  of  the  parties 
have  also  shown  themselves.  The  efforts  of  the  Reformers  to 
give  fair  treatment  to  the  voluntary  schools  have  met  with  oppo- 
sition from  the  Progressives,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege 
of  teaching  socialistic  or  other  political  tenets  on  Sundays  in  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  ratepayers,  was  opposed  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Progressive  party.  Empire  Day  is  now  to  be 
observed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  national  flag  will  in  future 
fly  over  the  Council  Schools. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Reformers  to  press  the  Government  to 
form  a  traffic  board  for  London,  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  which  included  several  members  of  the  present 
administration,  was  opposed  by  the  Progressives.  It  is  most  dim- 
cult  to  trace  this  opposition  to  its  origin,  and  the  only  conclusion 
an  impartial  observer  can  arrive  at  is  that  the  Progressives  would 
like  to  see  the  duties  of  such  a  body  assumed  by  the  Council 
itself;  duties  which  that  body  might  possibly  have  undertaken 
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had  it  not  entered  the  field  of  competition  in  means  of  transit 
by  acquiring  and  working  the  tramways. 

In  the  management  of  the  immense  quantities  of  vacant  and 
non-productive  land  inherited  from  the  old  Council,  believed  to 
be  worth  ^6150,000  per  annum,  the  Municipal  Reformers  have 
shown  a  marked  advance  in  business-like  methods.  Concessions 
have  been  made  in  the  letting  conditions  and  in  the  restrictions 
on  building,  and  the  surveyors  have  been  encouraged  to  give  their 
assistance.  These  changes  have  already  borne  good  fruit.  Had 
they  been  made  when  the  Kingsway  land  first  became  ready  for 
letting,  the  late  Council  would  probably  have  been  able  to  develop 
some  of  the  property  on  the  more  favourable  business  conditions 
which  then  obtained.  The  decision  to  mitigate  the  quite  un- 
necessary restriction  of  the  size  of  buildings  for  large  trading  and 
manufactory  concerns  in  London,  is  a  move  towards  greater 
sanity  in  the  administration  of  the  Buildings  Acts.  And  I  think 
I  may  say  that  other  steps  are  in  contemplation  in  the  same 
direction. 

III. 

THE  FUTUBE. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  Although  a  considerable  amount 
of  good  and  distinctive  work  has  been  done  during  the  past 
six  months  and  the  seed  has  been  sown  for  more  to  come, 
there  has  been  no  authoritative  statement  of  policy  since  the 
Council  took  office.  Some  such  general  announcement  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  as  the  Cabinet  gives  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  King's  Speech  would  draw  public  attention 
to  the  work  the  Council  is  doing,  or  trying  to  do.  Possibly 
the  loose  coherence  between  the  chairmen  of  committees  who 
represent,  with  the  vice-chairmen,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  with 
their  under-secretaries,  has  made  it  difficult  to  effect  such  an 
organised  arrangement  of  the  work  to  be  done  up  to  the  present. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  for  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Progressive  party  kept  office  for  eighteen  years  by 
keeping  their  intentions  and  achievements  well  in  the  public  mind, 
and  the  Municipal  Reformers  will  not  do  the  same  except  by 
like  means. 

The  governing  party  of  the  London  County  Council  is  rich 
in  personalities  of  capability  and  promise,  but  there  are  some 
difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  faced.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
there  is  in  it  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  members  willing  to 
give  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  work  the  system  of  com- 
mittees without  leaving  too  much  to  be  done  by  the  officials 
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The  Progressives  undoubtedly  possessed  a  considerable  number 
of  such  members ;  many  of  them  devoted  their  whole  time  to  the 
work.  But  some  twenty-six  Progressive  members  were  elected 
to  seats  in  Parliament  at  the  last  general  election.  Possibly  that 
was  a  contributory  cause  of  the  Progressive  defeat  at  the  County 
Council  election.  At  any  rate,  that  party  now  suffers  from  their 
loss,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Members  of  Parliament  who 
retain  their  membership  of  the  Council  who  comprise  their  most 
prominent  men,  cannot  now  give  the  constant  attention  the 
Council's  affairs  demand. 

The  same  process  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  Municipal 
Reformers,  whose  ranks  contain  many  who  stood  for  Parliament 
at  the  last  general  election ;  two  Municipal  Reformers  have  already 
been  returned  at  bye-elections  since  March,  and  several  others  are 
candidates  or  may  be  expected  to  come  before  constituencies  in 
the  near  future.  There  is  need  for  some  direct  representation 
of  the  party  in  Parliament,  but  any  large  dissipation  of  energy 
over  both  spheres  would  react  seriously  on  Municipal  [Reform 
prospects. 

Any  danger  to  the  party  from  such  a  source  will,  however, 
be  avoided.  To  maintain  our  hold  on  the  electorate  will  need 
hard  work  from  every  member  of  the  party ;  devotion  to  the 
heavy  work  of  the  Committees,  continuously  carried  on  year 
after  year  without  slackening ;  the  development  of  a  body  of  men 
thoroughly  at  home,  both  in  practice  and  theory,  with  the  multi- 
farious work  of  the  Council.  And  above  all  we  must  have  the 
elaboration  of  a  clear,  distinct,  and  vigorous  positive  policy, 
enforced  by  men  who  can  gain  public  attention  to  their  exposi- 
tion of  it,  and  so- win  public  confidence  in  its  wisdom,  efficacy, 
and  disinterestedness.  The  present  leaders  of  the  party,  men 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  opposition  work  in  previous 
Councils,  and  others  coming  with  reputations  from  other  spheres, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  do  this. 

A  desirable  step  would  be  the  formation  of  a  working  cabinet 
or  party  committee,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  each  big  com- 
mittee and  perhaps  some  specially  selected  members.  Such  a 
body  would  take  the  place  of  the  party  committee  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session;  would  meet  regularly  and  often,  and 
decide  on  general  questions  of  policy  in  advance,  thus  avoiding 
the  disadvantages  of  leaving  the  various  committees  to  decide  on 
their  own  policies,  and  to  contend  among  themselves  in  cases  of 
difference.  A  change  of  this  kind  would  not  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  committee  system  of  management,  which  has  its  good 
points  in  the  facilities  it  affords  to  ordinary  members,  including 
members  of  the  opposition,  to  learn  the  business  of  the  Council ; 
do  useful  work,  and  exercise  influence ;  but  it  would  mean  more 
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co-ordination,  more  singleness  of  aim  in  the  party  movements 
and  consequently  in  those  of  the  Council,  less  friction  and  more 
economy  of  cime. 

The  Progressives  themselves  realised  the  appropriateness  of 
the  principle  involved  in  the  suggestion  when,  on  losing  power, 
they  caused  it  to  be  known  they  did  not  desire  any  of  the  Com- 
mittee Chairmanships.  The  Deputy  Chairmanship,  a  non-party 
office,  they  accepted.  And  the  Finance  Committee  has  already 
reported  in  favour  of  some  step  of  the  kind  in  connection  with 
the  financial  control  of  the  Council's  expenditure,  in  which  im- 
provement is  very  desirable.  By  these  proposals  the  Finance 
Committee  in  its  relation  to  the  spending  Committees  would  take 
somewhat  the  position  of  the  Treasury  to  the  great  departments 
of  State,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Chairman,  Vice,  and  Deputy 
Chairmen  of  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Finance  and  other 
Committees  affected.  But  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  Committee 
would  constitute  a  natural  court  of  appeal  for  all  such  conflicts 
and  usually  prevent  them  arising. 

The  Council  must  also  deal  with  the  congestion  of  business 
resulting  from  the  disproportionate  amount  of  its  time  given  to 
the  work  of  the  Education  Committee.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  best  hours  of  the  Council's  weekly  meeting  are  devoted 
to  doing  over  again  much  of  the  detail  work  of  this  admittedly 
most  important  Committee,  which  has  already  monopolised  the 
energies  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 
There  is  some  feeling  in  favour  of  an  ad  hoc  authority,  but  a 
rearrangement,  providing  that  matters  of  grave  principle  and 
involving  financial  issues  only  shall  come  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Council,  coupled  with  a  further  increase  of  the  co-opted  members 
above  the  twelve  now  arranged  for,  may  provide  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  whilst  retaining  intact  the  important  principle  of 
municipal  control  of  local  educational  expenditure. 

Another  line  of  effort  lies  in  the  pressing  of  every  means  in 
the  Council's  power  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
missioners as  to  a  Traffic  Board,  with  its  co-ordination  of  means 
of  transit,  its  saving  of  wasted  effort,  and  its  increase  in  public 
convenience.  The  new  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
only  a  tentative  and  halting  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
present  conditions  would  not  justify  the  Council  including  in  their 
programme  the  carrying  out  of  the  commissioners'  recommenda- 
tions as  to  new  main  arterial  thoroughfares ;  the  present  dear- 
ness  of  money  would  be  prohibitive  of  even  more  modest  schemes 
than  these.  But  the  control  of  the  development  of  the  suburbs 
on  scientific  lines  is  very  important  to  the  future  of  London  and 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  Municipal  Keform. 

A  further  pressing  question  is  the  additional  provision  of  sani- 
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tary  laws  governing  the  bringing  to  and  sale  in  London  of  food,, 
particularly  milk,  and  in  connection  with  this  the  line  dividing 
the  operations  of  the  Council  itself  from  those  of  the  Borough 
Councils,  which,  under  the  existing  laws,  are  the  sanitary 
authorities,  will  have  to  be  settled.  During  last  session  some 
friction  took  place  between  the  Public  Health  Committee,  with 
its  traditions  on  these  subjects,  and  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  desired  to  avoid  precipitate  action  until  there  had 
been  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  broadly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  conference  with  the  Borough  Councils  will 
lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  authority  on  this  and  other 
subjects,  and  to  all  subjects  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  being  dealt 
with  on  lines  conducive  to  the  interest  of  public  health.  The 
Municipal  Beform  party  does  not  forget  that  it  is  the  inheritor  of 
the  broad  national  policy  of  social  amelioration  embodied  in  the 
Sanitary,  Housing,  and  Factory  Acts,  passed  by  the  National 
party  with  which  it  is  in  sympathy. 

In  regard  to  the  electrical  supply  for  London,  the  hands  of 
the  Council  are  tied  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  If,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  existing  undertakings  are  able  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  statement  that  they  can  supply  power  as  cheaply  as  has 
been  promised  by  the  promoters  of  the  great  power  schemes, 
they  have  time  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  London  is 
not  to  be  experimented  upon  by  the  promoters  of  a  municipal 
system,  London  will  have  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  a  different 
majority  in  Parliament,  or  until,  perhaps,  the  people  have 
reiterated  their  opinion  at  a  second  election.  It  is  unlikely  that 
under  existing  conditions  other  capitalists  or  the  London  County 
Council  will  promote  another  scheme  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  risks  and  a  proportion  of  such  profits  as  there  may  be  going 
to  private  enterprise. 

Another  desirable  reform  consists  in  the  codification  of  the 
present  Building  Acts  and  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts. 
These  are  still  in  such  a  chaotic  condition,  that  a  person  desiring 
to  build  in  London  cannot  easily  form  a  definite  idea  of  his  duties 
and  powers.  The  Council  will  probably  enforce  a  notification  of 
the  commencement  of  building  operations,  both  to  the  County 
Council  and  the  Borough  Councils  ;  and  make  certain  modifications 
and  improvements  in  the  Acts  themselves.  Businesslike  and 
systematic  administration  of  the  existing  Acts  will,  with  these 
amendments,  do  much  to  encourage  the  development  of  trade 
within  the  London  area,  which  in  some  respects  has  suffered; 
from  the  greater  and  sometimes  unnecessary  stringency  of  its 
building  enactments  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  throughout  the  County  of  London; 
VOL.  XIV.— No.  82.  T 
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means  should  be  adopted  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  assessment 
of  property  for  rating  purposes.  Again,  large  sections  of  rate- 
payers, at  present  disfranchised  in  municipal  elections,  and  rendered 
unable  to  become  borough  councillors  or  guardians  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  owing  to  their  businesses  having  been  formed  into 
limited  liability  companies,  and  their  qualifications  thereby  lost, 
should  receive  the  Council's  help  in  the  removal  of  this  dis- 
ability. 

The  whole  question  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  London  lies  outside  the  present  duties  of  the  Council,  but 
not  outside  its  consideration,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Progressives  desire  to  add  this  work  to  the  already  multifarious 
duties  of  the  Council.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Borough 
Councils,  in  fact,  I  regard  such  a  change  as  this  practical  and 
advisable.  Civic  patriotism  is  of  so  recent  growth  in  London, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  sufficient  qualified  and  willing 
persons  in  all  districts  to  properly  man  both  the  Borough  Council 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  separate  bodies,  and  the  number 
is  being  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  disqualification  of 
traders  and  merchants  before  mentioned.  Their  amalgama- 
tion would  give  more  local  work  to  the  single  body,  and  render 
the  linking  up  of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  Borough  Councils, 
without  overlapping  and  friction,  more  easy  to  effect. 

Connected  with  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that  of  re- 
forming the  system  of  equalisation  of  rates.  The  Government 
are  generally  credited  with  the  intention  of  dealing  with  this 
question,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  far  wrong  if  I  say  the 
dominant  party  on  the  Council  will  not  be  found  to  object  to 
reform  in  principle  so  long  as  no  encouragement  is  given  to  a 
spendthrift  policy  in  any  of  the  localities  at  the  expense  of  more 
economical  districts,  and  the  principle  of  local  autonomy  is 
respected  in  regard  especially  to  Municipal  Eates. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  districts  on  the  outskirts 
which  being  in  effect  part  of  London  are  now  ripe  to  be  brought 
within  its  borders,  and  without  embarking  on  any  such  great 
schemes  of  extending  London  as  one  hears  of  from  time  to  time, 
the  municipal  reform  policy  is  likely  to  be  found  to  favour  the 
rectification  of  any  obvious  anomalies. 

The  question  of  bringing  the  Port  of  London  up  to  date  is  an 
immense  one  and  full  of  difficulties,  but  it  is  being  grappled  with 
in  earnest  by  the  Eeformers.  London  is  falling  behind  in  the 
race  with  other  great  ports  in  the  facilities  it  offers  to  commerce. 
The  Council  will  take  its  part  in  the  gigantic  task  of  remedying 
this. 

Several  of  the  above-named  matters,  I  admit,  need  legislative 
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sanction.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Council  to 
collect  information  and  prepare  proposals  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment, so  long  as  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Council  are  not 
neglected  by  either  members  or  staff. 

Economy  and  control  of  expenditure  alone,  although  foremost 
planks  in  the  Municipal  Keform  programme,  are  not  the  only 
planks.  The  policy  of  the  Reformers  is  to  revert  to  the  sound 
principle  of  putting  administration  into  its  proper  place  as  the 
Council's  main  function;  to  reconcile  this  principle  with  solid 
practical  progress  in  all  departments  of  the  Council's  work,  always 
counting  the  cost  and  fitting  ends  to  means,  and  choosing  the 
most  economical  time  for  raising  money,  and  to  allow  private 
enterprise,  controlled  by  the  Council  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
its  proper  share  of  activity  where  capital  has  to  be  employed  in 
directions  necessitating  risk.  A  few  years  of  reform  on  these 
lines  will  render  London  the  more  worthy  of  its  great  Imperial 
position  as  the  heart  and  mainspring  of  the  Empire. 

PHILIP  E.  PILDITCH. 
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THE   ART    OF    READING    AND    PREACHING* 

BY   SIR   SQUIRE   BANCROFT 

IT  is  customary  for  a  clergyman  to  preface  his  sermon  by  a 
text  from  the  Bible.  I,  as  an  actor,  will  begin  my  address  with  a 
quotation  from  Shakespeare,  to  be  found  in  the  comedy  of  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  :  "  Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions, 
and  can  put  them  to  mending." 

Those  were  the  first  words  of  some  remarks  I  made  a  few 
years  ago  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bipon  to  speak  at  a  diocesan  conference;  I  can  think  of  no 
better  prelude  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  present  occasion, 
and,  indeed,  propose  to  repeat,  with  additions  and  revisions, 
much  that  I  said  then,  as  I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  my 
views.  May  I  remind  you  of  the  remarkable  affinity  between  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  ?  The  same 
inspired  truths  so  abound  throughout  them  as  to  prove  that  the 
immortal  poet  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
could  be  no  firmer  bond,  no  sweeter  union,  between  Church  and 
Stage ;  it  must,  for  all  time,  be  the  strongest  link  that  ever  yet 
was  forged,  for  both  books  are  eternal.  Although  beset  by  doubts 
and  fears,  it  should  be  within  my  power  and  province  to  say 
some  word  or  two  from  my  point  of  view — my  point  of  view, 
remember — which  might  be  of  service,  even  on  so  lofty  a  subject 
as  the  Art  of  Beading  and  Preaching  the  Gospel.  That  is  the 
sole  apology  I  have  to  offer,  and  I  commend  this  utterance  of 
my  thoughts  to  your  friendly  consideration  in  another  brief 
sentence  culled  from  Shakespeare :  "  Bid  that  welcome  which 
comes  to  punish." 

My  position  is  both  difficult  and  delicate.  I  regret  that  I  have 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  would 
rather  say  so  to  my  audience  than  accept  a  false  character  on  that 
or  any  subject.  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  make 
small  pretence  to  literary  skill,  none  to  theological  knowledge — 

*  Being  the  address  given  by  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  at  the  recent  Church  Congress, 
and  specially  revised  by  him  for  publication  in  THE  EMPIBE  REVIEW. 
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that  the  best  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  speaking  the  words 
and,  as  it  were,  bodily  translating  the  thoughts  of  others,  so  that 
now,  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  I  am  very  conscious  of  not 
dealing  amply  with  my  subject,  having  merely  to  offer  a  few 
reflections — random  reflections,  at  the  best — jotted  down  at  odd 
moments.  The  time  at  my  disposal  would  not  allow  this  address 
to  be  a  lesson  in  elocution  or  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  even  if  I 
desired  that  to  be  its  purpose,  but  when  I  call  to  mind  the  care 
and  cost  lavished  upon  the  splendid  choral  services  in  our  cathe- 
drals, the  pains  and  practice  taken  to  acquire  the  skill  melodiously 
to  chant  the  Litany,  I  ask,  in  wonder,  why  is  not  the  same  labour, 
the  like  devotion,  bestowed  upon  the  teaching  of  young  clergy- 
men to  speak  audibly  and  to  control  a  congregation  ? 

I  have  been  struck  with  amazement  at  glaring  instances  of  false 
emphasis  in  the  dull  recital  of  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer: 
surely  so  sublime  a  monument  of  learning,  reverence,  and  piety 
should  be  spared  such  treatment.  If  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  words  is  set  forth  as  an  excuse,  I  must  decline  to  accept  it, 
and  ask  you  to  let  me  tell  you  something  of  an  actor's  life  in  that 
regard.  You  will  forgive  a  personal  illustration,  as  I  can  best 
vouch  for  its  correctness.  During  our  long  spell  of  management 
my  wife  and  I  acted  more  than  three  thousand  times  in  the 
Robertson  comedies  which  we  produced.  I  think  I  can  safely 
add  that  throughout  that  ordeal — three  thousand  performances — 
equal,  in  time,  to  some  years  of  life — neither  Polly  Bccles  nor 
Naomi  Tighe,  and  their  companions,  lost  their  charm,  their 
vivacity,  their  art. 

Although  I  make  no  claim  to  be  a  student  of  the  Bible,  I 
sometimes  hear  it 'read — now  and  then  very  beautifully,  often  very 
vilely.  I  have  listened  to  such  extracts  as  tell  of  the  death  of 
Absalom,  of  the  death  of  Jezebel,  of  Daniel  in  the  Den,  of  the 
Prodigal's  Return,  as  though  the  moving  stories  were  little  more 
dramatic  than  so  many  stale  problems  in  Euclid.  I  have  heard 
the  death  chapter  from  the  Corinthians  so  droned  and  mouthed, 
even  in  the  warning  presence  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  as  to  make 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  Apostle  who  bequeathed  it  to  humanity 
turn  in  their  resting-place.  Verily,  one  might  almost  believe 
that,  given  those  noble  words,  "  Preaching  to  stones  would  make 
them  capable."  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  the  same  words 
read  so  truthfully — in  great  cities  and  in  little  towns — by  men 
who  are  living  and  men  who  are  dead,  as  to  be  a  lasting  memory. 
I  recall  in  the  long  ago  the  funeral  service  of  a  comrade's  child, 
when  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains  read  the  solemn  chapter 
with  profound  pathos,  and  afterwards  recited  the  hymn,  "  Abide 
with  me,"  in  a  way  that  left  no  listener  free  from  tears.  How 
was  this  achieved  ?  By  simplicity,  by  "  natural  graces  that  extin- 
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guish  art."  Why  are  so  many  of  the  clergy  seemingly  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  naturalness  :  why  are  they  simple  and  unaffected 
— delightful  companions,  indeed — for  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
clothe  themselves  with  artificiality  on  the  seventh,  inviting,  it 
may  be,  their  congregations  to  attend  some  meeting  or  harmless 
amusement  in  a  sing-song  voice,  with  mournful  intonation,  well 
calculated  to  keep  everyone  away  ?  I  remember  a  distinguished 
physician,  noted  for  his  natural,  cheerful  manner,  saying  that  he 
owed  it  all  to  being  taken  in  early  days  to  a  difficult  case  by  a 
leader  in  his  noble  profession,  who,  as  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  patient's  room,  fortunately  turned  round  and  saw  that  his 
young  friend  had  assumed  what  he  thought  to  be  a  grave  and 
proper  aspect.  The  great  man  said  at  once,  "  For  mercy's  sake, 
be  natural ;  don't  look  like  that,  or  the  poor  soul  will  think  you 
are  the  undertaker." 

A  certain  resemblance  exists  between  the  great  preacher  and 
the  famous  player,  not  only  for  the  mighty  sermons  he  can  preach, 
but  because,  when  his  work  is  done,  when  he  has  for  ever  left  the 
pulpit  or  the  stage,  the  "  divine  spark "  is  extinguished ;  his 
voice,  his  fascination,  his  originality,  are  soon  but  memories ; 
while  his  renown  too  often  rests  upon  the  imperfect  records  of 
tradition.  "  Out,  out,  brief  candle !  "  The  personality  of  John 
Knox  must  remain  a  mystery ;  the  tragic  tones  of  Sarah  Siddons 
can  be  heard  no  more.  What  would  you  not  give  to  hear  Martin 
Luther  preach.  What  would  I  not  give  to  see  David  Garrick 
act.  "  Into  the  night  go  one  and  all." 

As  a  humble  member  of  varied  congregations  I  have  sought 
pleasure,  comfort,  and  instruction  in  sermons.  Most  of  them  I 
entirely  forget ;  a  few  of  them  I  shall  remember  until  I  die. 
Among  the  famous  divines  whom  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  listen 
to — the  commanding  purpose  of  whose  careers  has  been  fulfilled, 
so  far  as  in  them  lay,  for  they  are  no  longer  tenants  here :  their 
lease  of  life  has  expired  :  their  voices  are  hushed  in  the  lasting 
silence— I  could  linger  on  the  names  of  Magee,  Stanley,  Liddon, 
Temple,  Farrar,  Phillips-Brooks,  Spurgeon,  Punshon,  Beecher, 
Manning.  All  of  them  possessed  that  indescribable  something 
which  often  waits  so  closely  upon  genius,  a  strong  way  of  their 
own.  Such  tongues  had  an  allurement  hard  to  resist  when  they 
spoke  of  faith  and  hope  and  taught  the  lessons  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice :  for  their  eloquence  called  up  "  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls." 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  me  to  mention  by  name 
living  men,  but  my  memory  turns  to  three  eminent  preachers 
who  have  deeply  interested  and  impressed  me  while  listening  to 
their  widely  different  ways  of  thought.  The  first :  a  severe  bigot, 
who  dwelt  upon  eternal  punishment  with  such  fervid  force,  who 
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painted  the  awful  picture  of  everlasting  fire  with  such  lurid 
strength,  that  I  wondered  some  terrified  children  who  were  among 
the  congregation  did  not  stand  up  in  the  church  and  scream  ;  for 
my  body  shuddered,  while  my  soul  revolted.  The  second:  a 
distinguished  dignitary  of  the  Church,  who  boldly  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit  that  could  he  associate  those  horrors  with  the 
conception  of  a  merciful  God  no  further  word  of  prayer  should 
pass  his  lips.  I  take  it  the  best  of  you  must  hope  that  Mercj7 
shall  stand  nearer  to  the  Throne  than  Justice,  and  I  confess  that 
like  tolerant  sentiments  appeal  far  more  to  the  train  of  thought 
I  dare  to  wish  for  when  the  hour  shall  strike  for  me  to  pass 
"  from  shadows  and  fancies  to  the  truth."  The  third  :  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  who  revealed  that  his  shaken  faith  was  barely  hidden 
behind  a  thin  veil  of  orthodoxy,  and  soon  made  me  believe,  if  I 
judged  him  truly,  that  he  looked  upon  his  surplice  as  a  mockery 
and  his  mission  as  a  waste  of  time.  The  bewildered  layman  must 
be  forgiven  should  these  conflicts  among  experts  turn  his  mind  to 
simple  lines  like  these  : — 

So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind, 
While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 

Is  all  this  sad  world  needs. 

Why  have  most  of  the  sermons  I  have  listened  to  been  for- 
gotten ?  Because  they  were  badly  delivered.  No  doubt  some 
of  them  were  masterpieces  of  theology,  marvels  of  erudition,  but 
they  who  spoke  them  were  devoid  of  the  art  which  so  adorns  their 
holy  calling,  so  aids  their  great  responsibility,  as  to  leave  them 
wasted  and  worthless.  Their  words  very  likely  reached  the 
heads  of  the  learned,  but  for  certain  never  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  ignorant.  The  first  duty  of  a  preacher,  there  can  be  no 
question,  is  to  make  himself  heard ;  the  second  is  to  be  impressive 
and  convincing.  As,  of  necessity,  my  opinions  must  be  swayed 
by  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  stage,  it  will  be  well  to  say, 
lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  in  pleading  for  a  sermon  to  be 
dramatic  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  the  preacher  to  be  theatrical. 
Although  the  two  words  often  convey  the  same  meaning,  they 
also  have  a  widely  different  sense.  To  be  heard  implies  manage- 
ment of  voice,  which  reminds  me  of  advice1— to  be  laid  to  heart- 
given  to  a  public  speaker  by  my  wife  :  "  Never  be  afraid  of 
opening  your  mouth ;  never  forget  that  the  roof  of  it  is  nature's 
sounding  -  board."  Her  lowest  notes  reached  the  furthest 
end  of  the  largest  theatre,  and  her  beautiful  voice  still  strikes 
upon  my  ear  as  the  music  of  silver  bells.  Many  preachers  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  skill  of  voice  production  ;  they  speak,  as  it 
were,  to  express  my  meaning  simply,  in  head  notes  instead  of 
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chest  notes,  and  so  fall  victims  to  what  is  generally  known  as 
"  clergyman's  sore  throat."  I  never  heard  of  actor's  sore  throat — 
as  a  chronic  complaint. 

One  word  as  to  being  impressive  and  convincing.  We  all, 
long  since,  made  up  our  minds  that  Luther,  Knox,  and  Wesley 
were  very  strongly  both  :  they  said  what  they  meant  and  meant 
what  they  said.  Do  you  remember  the  answer  David  Garrick 
gave  to  the  bishop  who  asked  him  this  question,  "  Can  you  tell 
me,  sir,  why  it  is  that  you  players,  who  deal  with  romance,  can 
yet  profoundly  move  an  audience,  while  we  preachers,  who  deal 
with  reality,  fail  to  do  so  ? "  "  Yes,  my  lord,  I  can.  It  is 
because  we  players  act  fiction  as  if  it  were  the  truth ;  while  you 
preachers  too  often  speak  of  truth  as  though  it  were  but  fiction." 

I  agree  with  Thackeray,  who  wrote  :  "  There  is  an  examiner 
of  plays,  and,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be  an  examiner  of  sermons." 
I  would  go  further,  and  urge  that  every  curate  should  pass  an 
examination  before  he  is  allowed  to  mount  a  pulpit ;  a  bad 
preacher  will  empty  a  church  more  easily  than  a  good  preacher 
will  fill  one.  I  agree  also  with  an  eminent  minister  who  said 
recently  :  "  To-day  the  man  who  would  preach  with  true  and 
lasting  effect  must  be  sincere,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic — in  a 
word,  he  must  be  a  man,  a  teacher,  a  friend.  Preaching  is  the 
most  impertinent  of  all  impertinences  if  there  be  not  behind  it 
and  round  about  it  a  sense  of  authority  other  and  better  than 
human."  As  things  are,  forgive  me  for  regarding  the  bad 
preacher  as  more  fortunate  than  the  bad  actor — the  one  can  be 
hissed  for  his  incompetence,  the  other  must  be,  at  the  least, 
endured.  May  I  have  the  courage  to  paraphrase  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  upon  bad  acting,  and  say  :  "  Oh,  there  be  preachers 
that  I  have  heard  preach — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly — not  to  speak  it  profanely,  who  neither  had  the  accent  of 
Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 
Oh,  reform  it  altogether." 

Let  the  young  divine,  however — provided  always  that  he  is 
justified  in  adopting  his  holy  calling,  granted  always  that  he  be 
earnest  and  devout,  remembering  always  that  his  mission  makes 
simple  folk  regard  him,  in  some  way,  as  a  link  between  the  Seen 
and  the  Unseen,  the  Known  and  the  Unknown — let  him  take 
comfort,  let  him  not  lose  heart.  I  would  ask  him  to  bear  in  mind 
how  long  the  little  silver  brook  has  to  wind  and  bend  upon  its 
timid,  struggling  course,  before  it  spreads  and  flows  as  the  stately 
river  known  by  all  men,  and  ere  it  shall  be  embraced  by  the 
remorseless,  satirical  sea.  I  would  console  him  in  saying  that, 
although  he  may  not  be  endowed  with  that  priceless  attribute, 
the  charm,  the  magnetism,  so  akin  to  inborn  genius,  which  in  all 
public  life  must  be  supreme,  by  study,  by  energy,  by  sincerity,  by 
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cultivating  character  and  authority,  by  aiming  at  the  highest 
models,  above  all  by  belief  in  himself  and  in  his  destiny,  the 
light  is  bound  to  shine  through  his  work,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self upon  the  high  road  to  truth. 

"Finally,  brethren,"  in  the  words  of  a  gifted  woman,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox : — 

If  you  are  sighing  for  a  lofty  work, 

If  great  ambitions  dominate  your  mind, 
Just  watch  yourself,  and  see  you  do  not  shirk 

The  common  little  ways  of  being  kind. 

If  you  are  dreaming  of  a  future  goal, 

When,  crowned  with  glory,  men  shall  own  your  power, 
Be  careful  that  you  let  no  struggling  soul 

Go  by  unaided  in  the  present  hour. 

If  you  would  help  to  make  the  wrong  things  right, 

Begin  at  home :   there  lies  a  lifetime's  toil. 
Weed  your  own  garden  fair  for  all  men's  sight 

Before  you  plan  to  till  another's  soil. 

I  have  done.  My  sermon  is  preached  ;  I  hope  it  has  not  been 
too  long.  If,  as  a  critic,  I  have  said  one  word  to  hurt,  I  am 
sorry ;  if,  as  an  actor,  I  have  said  one  word  to  help,  I  am  glad. 
"  Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them 
to  mending." 

SQUIEE  BANCROFT. 
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WOMAN'S    SUFFRAGE 

SOME    OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED* 

BY  MRS.   C.   A.   V.   CONYBEARE 

IT  seems  strange  to  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage, 
whose  work  lies  mainly  amongst  other  more  or  less  active 
suffragists,  to  read  an  article  by  an  educated  woman  who  is 
anxious  to  persuade  men  to  deny  to  her  sisters  the  political 
recognition  many  of  them  demand  as  a  vital  necessity,  and  of 
which  she  apparently  stands  in  no  need  herself. 

Miss  Calkin  has  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  her  own  sex.  Not 
content  that  women  should  be  classed  with  lunatics  and  paupers 
as  unfit  to  vote,  she  quotes  Mr.  Labouchere's  suggestion  that  if 
we  enfranchise  women,  we  shall  have  to  enfranchise  children  as 
well,  because  "  they  also  are  forced  to  obey  laws  in  the  making  of 
which  they  have  no  voice."  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  take 
such  an  argument  seriously,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  not 
only  are  women  forced  to  obey  laws  in  the  making  of  which  they 
have  no  voice,  but  further,  they  are  called  upon  to  pay,  in  rates  and 
taxes,  a  large  proportion  of  their  incomes,  without  having  any 
voice  in  deciding  how  the  revenue,  to  which  they  contribute,  is  to 
be  expended.  How  unjust  this  is  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  case 
of  Worcester,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
male  voters,  a  heavy  rate  has  been  imposed  on  the  city  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  bribery  commission,  to  which  the  innocent  women 
ratepayers  have  to  contribute. 

Miss  Calkin's  article  was  evidently  written  with  no  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Dickenson's  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  and  read  a  first  time  on  August  14th, 
or  the  statement  that  "no  married  woman  (except  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases)  would  have  the  vote"  could  hardly  have  been 
made.  Under  the  new  Bill,  not  only  is  the  disqualification  of 
sex  to  be  removed,  but  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  married 
woman  who  is  living  with  her  husband  in  a  dwelling-house  or 
lodgings  for  which  the  husband  is  entitled  to  be  registered  and 
to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  joint  inhabitant  occupier  as 

*  See  article  "Votes  for  Women,"  by  Edith  Calkin,  B.A.,  The  Empire  Review, 
September  1907. 
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owner,  tenant  or  lodger  of  such  dwelling-houses  or  lodgings,  and 
nothing  contained  in  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act,  1867,  or  section  6,  sub-section  3,  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Registration  Act,  1878,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  both  husband  and  wife  from  being 
registered  and  voting  as  joint  occupiers  of  such  dwelling-house 
or  lodgings."  There  are,  of  course,  objections  raised  to  this 
Clause  by  the  opponents  of  Woman's  Suffrage,  but  so  long  as  a 
property  qualification  obtains,  so  long  must  we  have  many 
anomalies  in  our  system  of  voting.  The  Bill  does,  at  any 
rate,  abolish  the  objection  raised  by  Miss  Calkin,  who  seems  to 
imagine  (erroneously,  I  think)  that  under  the  previous  Bill  few 
wives  and  mothers,  a  class  who  would  best  understand  the  needs 
of  women  and  children,  would  have  come  upon  the  register.  But 
even  had  the  objection  been  founded  on  fact,  it  would  not  have 
weighed  against  granting  the  franchise  to  women,  because  it  is 
quite  certain  that  any  class  of  women  better  understand  the  needs 
of  women  than  men  can  possibly  do. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  is  quoted  as  having  said  "  we  decline  to  be  led 
away  on  the  false  scent  of  adult  suffrage."  This  is,  of  course, 
the  attitude  every  logical  woman  suffragist  must  take  up.  I 
know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's  views  on  adult  suffrage,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  83,000  women  who  compose 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  (one  of  the  largest  and,  with  a 
Liberal  Government  in  power,  certainly  the  most  influential  body 
of  women  demanding  the  franchise)  would  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  we  hope  votes  will  ultimately  be  given  to  men  and 
women  in  virtue  of  their  manhood  and  their  womanhood,  and  not 
for  any  property  qualification  whatsoever.  But  bitter  experience  in 
the  past  has  taught  us  that  whenever  the  basis  of  representation 
for  men  has  been  widened,  our  claims  have  been  forgotten,  or 
when  urged,  defeated.  We  are  therefore  now  determined  to 
demand  the  vote  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  men.  It  is  not 
for  the  moment  our  business  to  object  to  a  property  qualification, 
but  to  object  to  our  sex  being  a  disqualification.  When  we  have 
removed  that  barrier  and  are  not  prevented  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizenship  by  reason  of  our  sex,  it  will  become  the  duty, 
as  I  see  it,  of  every  advanced  woman,  to  unite  with  those  men 
who  are  pressing  for  adult  suffrage ;  but  we  are  too  heavily 
handicapped  at  the  present  moment  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
fight  any  battle  but  our  own,  and  by  our  own  I  mean  that  of  our 
own  sex,  in  which  battle,  the  strong,  those  who  have  time,  leisure 
and  energy,  fight  for  the  rights  of  their  weaker  sisters,  those  poor 
down-trodden  sisters,  who  through  incessant  toil  are  left  with  no 
power  to  fight  for  themselves. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Miss  Calkin  denying  the  necessity  of  votes 
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for  women  because  "  the  men  of  the  country  are  not  forgetful  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of  women,"  and  to  find  her  quoting  The 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882  ;  The  Maintenance  in 
case  of  Desertion  Act  of  1886  ;  and  the  Guardianship  of  Infants 
Act  of  1880,  to  prove  this  assertion.  Surely  she  must  realise  that 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  is  very  unsatisfactory  when 
she  considers  the  recent  decision  that  any  savings  made  by  a 
married  woman  out  of  her  house-keeping  money  are  not  her  own, 
but  the  legal  property  of  her  husband,  and  this  in  a  state  of 
society  when  a  woman  keeps  house  for  her  husband  and  children, 
cooks,  cleans,  sews,  and  on  an  average  works  sixteen  hours  a  day 
without  the  possibility  of  earning  a  farthing  for  any  needs  of  her 
own,  or  having  any  money  available  for  any  purpose  except  such 
as  her  husband  may  think  suitable.  Surely,  too,  Miss  Calkin 
must  realise  that  had  women  been  voters,  all  these  Acts  would 
have  been  passed  at  least  a  century  earlier,  and  we  should  not 
now  have  this  extraordinary  condition  obtaining,  that  the  Law  of 
Divorce  in  this  country  is  totally  different  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  that  it  is  far  easier  for  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife  than  for  a 
woman  to  rid  herself  of  a  bad  husband. 

Had  women  been  voters  we  should  assuredly  not  have  been 
told  there  was  no  time  to  pass  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Bill  before  the  County  Council  elections  in  March.  Had  women 
been  able  to  bring  direct  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  Members  of 
Parliament  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  delay  that  reform 
to  a  date  which,  so  far  as  the  County  Councils  are  concerned, 
disqualifies  women  from  serving  for  three  years  more.  Indeed, 
had  women  been  voters,  such  an  Act  would  have  been  passed  so 
soon  as  it  was  found,  after  the  election  of  the  first  London  County 
Council,  that  women  were  not  eligible  to  sit  under  the  Act  con- 
stituting the  Councils.  Had  women  been  voters  we  should  not 
now  have  a  large  number  of  women — indeed  all  married  women — 
ineligible  for  election  to  Town  Councils  because  all  candidates  for 
election  must  be  voters,  and  in  1873  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
The  Queen  v.  Harrald  that  married  women  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  Municipal  Elections. 

Miss  Calkin  next  tells  us  "  that  the  latest  and  most  fashionable 
argument  for  Woman's  Suffrage  is  the  labour  cry."  I  beg  leave 
to  tell  Miss  Calkin  that  sympathy  with  our  suffering  and  oppressed 
sisters  is  nothing  new  with  suffragists,  nor  do  we  take  up  the 
Labour  cry  because  we  consider  it  fashionable.  We  urge  those 
who  labour  and  those  who  sympathise  with  them,  to  agitate  for 
Woman's  Suffrage  because  we  believe  it  is  for  their  good.  We 
know  that  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  raise  the  status  of  the 
working  woman  is  by  giving  her  a  vote,  because  we  know  that  it 
was  not  until  the  male  workers  in  the  towns  obtained  the  franchise 
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in  1867  that  their  status  as  organised  workmen  was  recognised  by 
the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1870,  and  because  we  know  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  poorest  class  of  male 
worker,  was  vastly  improved  by  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to 
him  in  1884.  Although  no  sensible  woman  has  ever  preached 
that  the  millennium  will  come  with  Woman's  Suffrage,  it  is  one  of 
the  means  which  we  know  by  experience  will  most  surely  tend  to 
raise  the  working  woman  from  her  present  sweated  condition.  I 
wholly  dissent  from  the  statement  that  "  teachers,  though  their 
salaries  may  not  be  good,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sweated."  I 
certainly  consider  that  every  woman  who  is  paid  less  than  a  man 
for  doing  the  same  piece  of  work  equally  well  is  most  emphatically 
sweated,  that  is  to  say,  advantage  is  taken  of  her  helpless  condition 
to  exploit  her  services.  It  is  understood  that  women  cannot  in 
large  numbers  enter  many  well-paid  occupations  because  fathers, 
thinking  that  their  daughters  will  ultimately  marry  and  give  up 
their  careers,  will  not  provide  the  same  expensive  training  for 
their  girls  as  for  their  boys  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  argument 
that  where  a  woman  is  equally  well  equipped  to  do  a  piece  of 
work,  and  does  it  equally  well,  she  is  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  a  man. 

Miss  Calkin  says  it  is  "  the  natural  lot  of  a  woman  to  do  the 
unpaid  work  of  superintending  a  household  and  bringing  up 
children."  Even  if  we  agree  with  this  argument,  it  leaves 
untouched  the  question  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  women's  work, 
because  all  women  have  not  a  household  to  superintend,  large 
numbers  have  no  children  to  bring  up,  and  many  who  have 
children  are  obliged,  not  only  to  bring  them  up,  but  to  earn  the 
bread  they  eat  and  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  roof  to  shelter 
them.  Women  who  have  husbands  able  and  willing  to  provide 
for  them,  are  only  too  glad  to  devote  themselves  to  their  household 
duties  as  a  rule,  but  unfortunately  a  home  is  not  provided  for 
every  woman,  and  so  many  are  obliged  to  work  just  as  a  man  is 
obliged  to  work,  except  that  the  conditions  are  very  much  harder. 
Our  contention  is  that  here  again  sex  should  be  no  disqualification, 
and  the  work  should  not  be  paid  less  because  it  is  done  by  a 
woman. 

Finally  Miss  Calkin  sums  up  that  Woman's  Suffrage  may 
be  urged  (1)  As  an  abstract  right ;  (2)  as  expedient.  She  decides 
that  the  first  reason  has  been  abandoned  by  modern  suffragists, 
on  what  grounds  I  know  not !  She  appears  to  imagine  that  the 
"  abstract  right  "  involves  a  belief  not  only  in  sexual  equality 
but  in  universal  suffrage.  The  abstract  right  of  women  to  the 
franchise  is  that  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  their  sex 
should  disqualify  them.  The  sexes  are  equal  and  different — 
if  women  were  exactly  the  same  as  men  there  would  not 
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be  the  pressing  need  that  now  exists  to  urge  their  enfranchise- 
ment— it  is  because  they  are  different  from  men  that  their 
voice  must  be  heard  in  deciding  the  governing  policy  of  the 
country,  because  women  know  better  than  men  the  needs  and 
wants  of  other  women,  the  larger  half  of  the  community  to  be 
governed.  Miss  Calkin  imagines  she  abolishes  the  case  for 
expediency  by  declaring  (a)  That  the  most  representative  women 
would  not  have  the  vote,  and  this,  I  hope,  I  have  been  able  to 
prove  is  not  the  case,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  no  argument 
against  Woman's  Suffrage,  as  any  body  of  women  electors  would 
represent  women  better  than  male  electors  do.  I  hope  I  have 
also  disproved  (b)  That  the  interests  of  women  are  already  well 
looked  after  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Her  third  argument, 
"  that  giving  women  votes  is  not  the  best  way  of  enlarging  their 
views,"  can  hardly  appeal  to  those  who  believe  in  education. 

The  possession  of  the  vote  brings  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  from  the  representatives  of  the  different  political  parties, 
which  is  decidedly  educational  and  is  not  paid  to  non-voters. 
The  use  of  the  vote  entails  a  certain  amount  of  thought  over 
social  and  other  problems,  which  I  hold  is  a  very  good  way  of 
enlarging  any  person's  views.  I  totally  fail  to  understand  the 
further  argument  which  is  formulated,  "  that  if  the  influence  of 
women  is  on  the  whole  salutary,  it  should  be  kept  outside  the 
strife  of  political  parties."  We  do  not  look  upon  the  government 
of  our  country  as  a  mere  party  game.  Politics  to  every  thinking 
man  and  woman  mean  the  good  or  bad  government  of  the 
country,  and  the  happiness  and  well-being  or  the  reverse  of 
millions  of  human  beings.  If,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  the 
influence  of  women  is  salutary,  let  as  much  of  it  as  possible  be 
imported  into  our  politics  and  so  into  our  government.  Equally 
important  with  the  "  abstract  right  "  is  the  expediency  to  any 
practical  reformer  of  having  as  voters  a  body  of  women  who 
would,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  other  countries  and  from 
experience  of  work  amongst  them  in  this  country,  be  always  on 
the  side  of  all  social  reforms.  Besides,  this  argument  is  hope- 
lessly out  of  date,  for  the  withholding  of  the  vote  from  women 
has  not  prevented  them  from  taking  a  very  active  part  in  political 
life,  and  the  last  General  Election  was  fought  quite  as  much  by 
the  Women's  Liberal  Associations  and  the  Primrose  League  as 
by  any  men.  Their  influence  and  their  work  are  made  use 
of  by  all  parties,  it  is  only  the  actual  entrance  into  the  ballot 
room  that  is  denied  them. 

It  is  on  a  Liberal  Government  we  have  the  strongest  claim 
in  urging  that  justice  should  be  done  to  women,  for  Woman's 
Suffrage  is  essentially  a  Liberal  principle,  and  should  be  a  tenet 
of  faith  with  a  party  believing  that  taxation  and  representation 
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must  go  together,  and  believing  that  government  should  be  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.  Neither  of  these 
principles  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  so  long  as  one-half 
of  the  community  are  by  reason  of  their  sex  debarred  from  all 
recognition  of  citizenship.  Women  ask  for  no  favours,  demand 
no  privileges,  they  ask  only  to  take  their  place  side  by  side 
with  men  as  free  citizens  of  the  freest  country  in  the  world. 

FLOEENCE  A.  V.  CONYBEAEE. 


OVERSEA   BRITAIN* 

[JOHN  MURRAY.] 

ME.  KNIGHT'S  well-known  literary  ability  and  his  wide  and 
varied  experience  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas  afford 
sufficient  guarantee  that  a  book  written  by  him  and  dealing  with 
our  Colonial  possessions  is  a  book  worth  reading  and  a  book 
worth  buying.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  confines  him- 
self to  our  Mediterranean,  African,  and  American  possessions, 
but  we  are  promised  a  second  concerning  the  possessions  of  the 
Crown  in  Asia  and  Oceania,  the  two  together  making  a  complete 
descriptive  record  of  the  geography,  the  historical,  ethnological 
and  political  development,  and  the  economic  resources  of  the 
Empire. 

That  the  field  covered  by  the  author  is  not  new  will  at  once 
be  admitted.  Other  writers  have  essayed  similar  tasks  and  have 
set  out  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  *  Over- 
sea Britain,'  but  in  order  to  obtain  this  information  we  have  too 
often  to  wade  through  essays  of  great  length  or  rest  content  with 
the  somewhat  crude  letterpress  of  official  compilations.  Com- 
pression appears  to  be  what  Mr.  Knight  has  aimed  at,  and  this, 
coupled  with  a  good  literary  style  and  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  places  described,  gives  the  book  a  value  not  possessed  by 
any  other  work  of  the  kind.  The  absence  of  tabular  statistics 
is  much  to  be  commended,  and  the  maps  include  rainfall,  tem- 
perature and  vegetation  charts. 

In  short,  we  have  in  Mr.  Knight's  first  volume  a  most  useful 
and  unique  text-book  full  of  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
concerning  our  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and 
America.  As  a  school  book  it  is  without  a  rival,  while  the  fact 
that  the  author  refrains  from  making  deductions  or  introducing 
personal  views  adds  materially  to  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference 
and  a  guide  to  knowledge. 

*  '  Oversea  Britain :  the  nearer  Empire,  the  Mediterranean,  British  Africa  and 
British  America.'     With  maps.    By  E.  G.  Knight.     Price  6s.  net.    John  Murray, 
•  London,  W. 
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THE    NEW    AUSTRALIAN    TARIFF 

BY  SIR  ALFRED  L.  JONES,  K.C.M.G. 

(President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce} 

You  ask  me  to  contribute  to  the  November  number  of  your 
Keview  my  views  on  the  New  Australian  Tariff.  That  is  a  task 
which  would  occupy  me  until  November  arrived  if  I  went  into  the 
subject  to  the  extent  it  deserves. 

I  am  disappointed  as  an  advocate  of  Colonial  Preference  that 
the  New  ^Australian  Tariff  does  not  take  us  any  farther  on  the 
way  to  that  desirable  goal  which  must  be  based  upon  reciprocity. 
The  subject  is  a  thorny  and  difficult  one — so  difficult  that  it  is 
disheartening  to  see  so  little  regard  paid  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  mother-country,  which  are  the  interests  we  on  this 
side  have  to  look  after.  In  my  opinion  the  New  Australian 
Tariff  has  disregarded — not  to  say  flouted — the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  what  end?  A  distinguished 
Australian  who  was  over  here  this  year  said  : 

"  Although  nature  has  endowed  the  two  great  eastern 
States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  with  greater 
riches  than  the  other  parts  of  Australia,  still  all  the  States 
share  with  them  the  wealth  they  are  accumulating,  and  the 
trade  which  they  are  creating.  The  numbers  employed  in 
the  pastoral,  agricultural  and  mining  industries  are  far  in 
excess  of  those  engaged  in  other  occupations ;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  nearly  the  whole  population  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  those 
industries.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  tendency  of 
Federal  legislation  has  been  to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh, 
and  to  hinder  their  development;  otherwise  our  progress 
would  have  been  more  marked,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country 
even  greater  than  it  is." 

I  agree  with  this  critic,  who  is  a  native  of  Australia  and  has  lived 
there  all  his  life,  that  Protection  has  shot  far  ahead  of  the 
necessity  for  it.  In  the  last  tariff  it  has  run  riot.  The  tariff 
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was,  in  my  judgment,  too  high  before,  and  now  it  is  raised  still 
higher  against  Great  Britain,  and  still  higher  against  all  other 
countries.  To  call  this  Preference  is  absurd,  and  the  sooner  our 
Australian  relatives  realise  this  the  better.  It  looks,  as  has  been 
said,  as  if  the  Australian  colonies  had  scarcely  got  into  their  new 
clothes,  and  that  the  process  of  fitting  is  not  complete ;  in  fact, 
that  they  have  only  so  far  been  basted  together. 

Upon  a  recent  occasion  Mr.  Kobert  Gladstone,  Chairman  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  said  that  the  Roman 
Empire  was  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  British  Empire  of  to-day. 
Electricity,  the  telegraph,  steamboats  and  the  enterprise  of  com- 
merce had  brought  the  various  parts  of  the  colonies  as  near  to  us 
as  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  that  with  the  exercise  of  moderation 
and  good  sense  there  would  develop  for  the  Empire  a  future  that 
had  never  been  equalled  in  the  world's  history.  I  cordially  agree 
with  all  this,  but  I  venture  to  doubt  if  the  "  enterprise  of  com- 
merce," as  regarded  by  the  Australians,  has  much  chance  of 
expansion  if  "  moderation  and  good  sense  "  are  to  be  judged  by 
this  latest  example  of  Australian  legislation. 

ALFRED  L.  JONES. 


THE   AREA   OF   PREFERENCE* 

"There  was  no  preference  in  the  old  Australian  tariff.  In 
1906  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  adopted  a  measure  granting 
preference  on  certain  articles  of  United  Kingdom  origin  and 
imported  in  British  vessels.  The  condition  that  the  goods  should 
be  imported  in  British  ships  was  held  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  be  inconsistent  with  treaties  to  which  some  or  all  of  the 
Australian  colonies  had  acceded,  or  by  which  they  were  bound. 
In  consequence  the  measure  became  inoperative. 

"At  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  Mr.  Deakin,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  outlined  the  principles 
on  which  the  new  Australian  tariff  would  be  framed,  and  what 
Australia  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  event  of  an  arrangement 
of  mutual  preference  with  the  United  Kingdom.  He  premised 
that  the  details  of  mutual  preference  must  be  largely  a  matter  of 
mutual  arrangement  between  British  and  Colonial  ministers. 
Also  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Commonwealth  to  abolish 
its  customs  duties  or  reduce  them  in  the  aggregate  in  any  con- 
siderable measure.  It  was  and  would  remain  necessary  that  at 
least  the  present  amount  of  revenue  should  be  obtained  in 
Australia ;  what  was  possible  was  discrimination  and  readjust- 
ment in  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  by  reciprocal 

*  Extract  from  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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concessions.  Also  an  increase  of  Australian  productions  must  be 
allowed  for  where  Australian  circumstances  were  favourable, 
'  though  the  nature  of  our  industries  and  their  relation  to  the 
general  circumstances  of  our  new  and  sparsely  peopled  country 
modifies  the  inducement  offered  in  many  cases.'  As  regards 
modes  of  preference  the  Commonwealth  might  (a)  either  lower 
existing  duties  or  increase  these  duties  to  the  foreigner ;  (b)  use 
its  free  list  as  a  means  of  preference  towards  the  United  Kingdom. 
'  If,'  said  Mr.  Deakin,  *  the  Commonwealth  were  to  make  British 
goods  alone  entitled  to  a  free  list,  making  foreign  goods  now  in 
this  class  dutiable  for  the  future  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  there 
would  hardly  be  any  question  but  that  Great  Britain  would  in  a 
short  time  acquire  almost  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  the  goods 
which  she  produces  that  are  now  wholly  free  in  Australia  derived 
from  foreign  countries.' 

"  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  forthcoming  Customs  Tariff  of 
1907  Mr.  Deakin  said  Australian  Ministers  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  almost  immediate  effect  to  any  alteration  in  the 
Australian  fiscal  system  which  might  be  the  outcome  of  mutual 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 
'  We  have  an  opportunity  such  as  rarely  occurs  of  reconsidering 
these  questions  and  of  dealing  with  them  afresh,'  and  he  added  :— 

" '  The  Customs  tariff  which  we  shall  submit  will  be 
framed  on  the  same  principle  I  have  been  enunciating  here. 
Our  first  consideration  will  be  that  of  the  circumstances  of 
Australia  and  its  demands,  the  next  will  be  the  possibility  of 
giving  preference  and  therefore  entering  into  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  ,"  the  mother-country  and  our  sister 
dominions,  the  third  will  be  how  far  and  in  what  degree  it 
shall  be  supplied  to  foreign  countries  which  single  us  out  for 
special  disabilities.  The  larger  trade  exchange  with  the 
mother-country  towards  which  we  look,  ample  in  its  propor- 
tions and  immense  in  its  possibilities,  will  be  constantly 
before  us,  but  the  extent  to  which  we  can  approach  a  com- 
plete mutual  exchange  will  of  course  be  governed  by  the 
attitude  which  is  adopted  here  towards  our  proposals.' 

"  It  will  be  seen  to  how  large  an  extent  these  principles  have 
been  kept  in  view  in  the  1907  tariff.  The  preference  now  granted 
operates  upon  goods  of  United  Kingdom  origin  irrespective  of  the 
nationality  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  imported.  Upon 
these  goods  preference  is  granted  in  two  ways : — (a)  Goods  of 
United  Kingdom  origin  are  admitted  free  while  other  goods  are 
subject  to  duty — that  is  to  say  the  principle  of  an  Empire  free  list 
has  been  adopted;  (b)  Goods  of  United  Kingdom  origin  are 
subject  to  lower  duties  than  otherygoods." 
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THE   RAND   OF   TO-DAY 

BY  W.  P.  TAYLOR 

WHEN  in  1884,  two  years  before  the  Hand  was  discovered, 
my  brother  and  myself  picked  up  the  fragment  of  conglomerate, 
on  what  is  now  the  Feriera  Company's  property,  we  little  thought 
of  the  great  part  that  conglomerate  formation  was  to  play  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Of  the  success  and  disappointment  connected  with  the  opening 
up  of  the  Kand  much  has  been  written.  I  do  not  propose  to  add 
another  chapter  to  that  section  of  South  African  literature,  but 
as  the  welfare  of  all  South  Africa  is  entirely  dependent  to-day 
on  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  gold  industry,  it  may  be 
timely,  and  not  a  little  instructive,  to  recall  under  what  conditions 
the  vast  sums  necessary  for  the  Band's  development  were  obtained. 
From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  early  stages  of  the  work 
I  can  speak  perhaps  with  some  authority.  The  gold  industry 
undoubtedly  suffered  at  first  from  the  timidity  that  existed  amongst 
capitalists  with  regard  to  investing  money  freely  under  the  late 
Boer  Government,  but  with  the  repeated  assurances  that  Great 
Britain  held  suzerain  rights  over  the  country,  and  that  British 
subjects  and  their  property  would  receive  full  protection  from 
the  home  Government,  British  money  poured  into  the  Transvaal. 
This  confidence  stimulated  foreign  capital  to  co-operate,  and  as 
confidence  increased  so  did  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
from  continental  sources. 

For  a  considerable  time  Great  Britain  acted  the  role  of 
protector,  and  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street  did  not  hesitate 
to  dispute  the  unfavourable  action  of  Mr.  Kruger's  Government 
upon  various  occasions,  ultimately  undertaking  a  war  in  order  to 
preserve  British  supremacy.  During  the  struggle  which  ensued 
it  was  felt  that  when  Great  Britain  obtained  absolute  domination 
over  the  country,  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  see  fair  play 
meted  out  to  invested  capital,  and  give  the  gold  industry  every 
encouragement  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  labour.  Had  these 

u  2 
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expectations  been  realised  nothing  could  have  stayed  the  rapid 
development  of  what  promised  to  be  the  world's  greatest  mining 
enterprise.  And  here  let  me  give  an  unqualified  denial  to  the 
statements  of  irresponsible  writers  and  party  politicians  that 
interest  in  the  Band's  industry  only  existed  and  still  only  exists 
among  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  fact.  The  regularity  of  the  dividends  in  mines  of 
the  first  level  led  to  high  hopes  being  entertained  of  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  the  deeper  levels,  investments  on  a  very 
large  scale  ensued,  and  investors  came  forward  freely  from  all 
classes  and  all  nationalities. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  say  how  far  these  investments  were 
justifiable ;  in  every  new  country  there  must  be  a  large  element 
of  speculation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  exact  value  of 
a  mining  share,  or  mining  property.  Given  proper  promising 
conditions,  mining  shares  may  legitimately  stand  very  high ;  and 
again,  under  desperate  conditions,  such  as  prevail  at  present,  they 
may  be  next  to  worthless.  But,  whatever  the  market  value  may 
be,  this  does  not  take  away  from  the  potential  value  of  the 
property.  There  in  that  long  line  of  veld  lie  hidden  untold 
millions  of  pounds  worth  of  gold.  This  is  a  fact  which  admits 
of  no  denial. 

Consols  are  now  under  83.  How  many  persons  in  all  spheres 
of  life  are  suffering  from  this  fall  in  what  was  always  considered 
the  best  and  most  reliable  of  gilt-edged  trust  securities.  Speaking 
on  the  Chinese  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  late  Lord 
Hard  wick  explained  how  closely  the  Band's  gold  production  was 
associated  with  the  general  financial  depression,  then  only  com- 
mencing. That  depression,  he  pointed  out,  must  become  ac- 
centuated if  the  Band's  production  were  to  decrease.  Alas  !  how 
soon  these  anticipations  have  been  realised.  The  want  of  gold 
at  the  present  time  is  so  much  reflected  in  the  world's  markets  that 
if  the  Band's  output  were  reduced  ten  million  pounds,  which  it 
very  easily  can  be,  consols  and  many  other  Government  securities 
would  see  very  much  lower  prices. 

But  it  is  not  shareholders  alone  who  have  suffered ;  throughout 
South  Africa  the  long  term  of  uncertainty  has  brought  about 
so  great  an  amount  of  misery  that,  however  bright  the  future 
may  be,  it  will  take  many  years  under  the  best  auspices  to  restore 
things  even  to  a  normal  condition.  Thousands  of  empty  houses 
may  be  seen  at  the  Cape.  Johannesburg  is  being  deserted.  Streets 
of  shops  are  closed  in  Durban.  And  why  ?  Because  of  over-specu- 
lation ?  No  !  not  entirely,  but  because  the  British  Government 
has  seceded  from  its  position  of  trustee  for  the  people  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  the  Band,  with  the  not  unnatural  result 
that  financial  houses  are  withdrawing  their  support  and  bankers 
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are  foreclosing.  In  these  circumstances  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  stocks  are  falling  to  zero,  and  generally  all  speculation  is 
ceasing  ? 

Gold  mining  is  as  much  an  industry  in  the  Transvaal  as  cotton- 
weaving  is  in  Manchester,  and  all  industries  require  capital  to 
develop  before  they  can  produce.  These  matters  I  admit  to  be 
platitudes,  but  some  people  seem  to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
the  A  B  C  of  commerce.  In  the  Transvaal  gold  industry  the  stage 
of  arrest  has  been  reached,  but  the  present  rulers  of  the  country 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  situation.  Formerly,  as  I  have  said, 
large  sums  of  money  were  easily  obtainable  for  development  pur- 
poses; to-day  no  money  is  going  into  the  Transvaal,  and  in  anything 
like  the  present  state  of  affairs,  no  money  is  likely  to  come  forward. 
This  means  that  the  gold  industry  is  seriously  threatened,  for  the 
development  of  new  mines  will  not  keep  up  with  the  extraction 
from  the  old  mines.  Moreover,  if  the  wealth  in  the  ground 
cannot  be  got  out  thousands  of  British  workmen  and  British 
settlers,  who  ought  to  be  prosperous,  must  either  emigrate  or 
remain  to  eke  out  a  precarious  living  as  best  they  may. 

Although  the  mines  are  at  present  producing  some  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  worth  of  gold  per  annum,  and  although  the 
heads  of  the  Transvaal  government  are  repeatedly  making  re- 
assuring statements  about  Kafir  labour,  and  citing  the  fact  that 
there  is  at  present  a  substantial  monthly  increase,  yet  there 
exists  on  the  Band  a  deep  feeling  of  uncertainty.  The  conviction 
prevails  that  the  Boer  party  are  travelling  a  perilous  journey,  and 
that  they  may  endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps  when  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  they  should  place  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  gold  development ;  but  I  put  forward  one  reason, 
and  that  is  the  Boer  party  of  to-day  believes,  as  Paul  Kruger  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  gold  industry  be  allowed  to  go  full  speed  ahead  the 
mines  would  be  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  mine  owners,  and 
the  country,  with  its  gold  exhausted,  be  the  only  heirloom  left  to 
the  burghers.  Although  engineers  of  note  have  made  exhaustive 
examinations  and  deductions  proving  such  a  position  of  affairs  to 
be  impossible,  the  Boer  party  is  still  sceptical  and  adheres  to  the  old 
story.  Until  it  can  be  brought  home  to  the  Boer  mind  that  large 
bodies  of  low  grade  ore  do  exist,  that  with  stoping  drills  and 
latest  appliances,  costs  can  be  reduced  to  12s.  or  13s.  a  ton,  and 
that  the  life  of  the  industry  will,  with  unlimited  labour,  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period,  then  and  not  till  then  shall  we  see  the 
gold  output  from  the  Band  secure,  capital  again  flowing  into  the 
Transvaal,  and  things  in  South  Africa  once  more  restored  to  their 
normal  condition. 

W.  P.  TAYLOE, 
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AN   AMATEUR   AT   THE   FRENCH 
MANOEUVRES 

BY   H.   BEVELL   BEADE 

THIS  year  the  manoeuvres  between  the  12th  Army  Corps  and 
the  18th  or  those  of  Limoges  and  Bordeaux  were  held  in  the 
region  of  woods  and  downs  lying  between  Angouleme  and 
Perigueux  on  the  watershed  of  the  Charente  and  the  Dordogne, 
and  flanking  the  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  The  country 
slopes  down  from  the  granite  table-lands  of  the  Limousin  to  the 
vine-clad  plains  round  Cognac,  and  is  the  theatre  of  those  frays 
so  dear  to  the  readers  of  Conan  Doyle  and  Stanley  Weyman. 

The  task  of  the  18th  corps  d'arm6e  based  on  Perigueux  was, 
if  possible,  to  take  Angouleme,  but  in  practice,  owing  in  part 
to  imperfect  cavalry  reconnaissances,  the  two  army  corps  only 
came  into  contact  on  the  last  day  of  the  manoeuvres.  The  first 
three  days  were  occupied  by  divisional  operations  by  the  Limoges 
Corps  with  the  same  general  scheme  as  a  base.  Attackers  and 
defenders  got  a  little  mixed  as  to  their  respective  roles,  but  this 
confusion  had  one  advantage.  It  freed  their  commanders  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  any  troops  to  safeguard  their  respective 
lines  of  communication,  and  enabled  them  to  turn  all  hands  on  to 
more  exciting  work. 

We  reached  Angouleme  on  Sunday,  to  find  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  the  streets  welcoming  the  foreign  attaches,  who  in  their 
varied  uniforms  drove  past  the  statue  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre, 
on  their  way  to  the  reception  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Nearly  all  the 
nations  who  were  then  wrangling  about  peace  at  the  Hague  had 
sent  military  representatives,  the  most  hustling  and  active  being 
the  representatives  of  the  South  American  Republics,  the  most 
noticeable  those  of  Japan  and  China,  whose  dark  blue  uniforms 
and  flat  caps  are  comparatively  new  to  Europe.  Many  English 
officers,  amongst  them  several  on  leave  from  India,  had  come  over 
at  their  own  expense.  Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  were  said  to  be  present  incognito.  Personally  I  saw 
neither. 
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On  Monday  our  destination  was  Marthon,  where  General 
Altemayer,  commanding  the  12th  Corps,  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters. The  village  lies  on  the  Bandiat,  which  that  day  was 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  contending  forces.  The 
task  of  the  assailants  was  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  a  supply 
train  from  Marthon  to  Angouleme.  The  defenders  had  to  hinder 
them  from  passing  the  river.  The  scheme  to  the  ordinary  officer 
must  have  seemed  confused  enough.  To  the  layman,  however, 
manosuvres  can  be  as  engrossing  as  real  warfare.  The  chalked 
doors,  the  sentries  at  the  street  corners,  the  famous  regiments 
mustering  on  the  village  greens,  all  give  the  picture  without  its 
shadows. 

We  drove  on  through  the  White  (or  defending)  outposts,  whilst 
rifle  shots  rang  out  all  round  us,  and  pulled  up  in  a  meadow 
beyond  the  river,  which,  had  the  guns  been  loaded,  would  soon 
have  become  a  flaming  crater.  Through  the  alders  and  poplars 
White  caps  were  plainly  visible,  and  a  White  battery  was  masked 
just  behind  a  distant  ridge,  but  in  calm  oblivion  of  their  presence 
an  irate  Ked  colonel,  with  a  vast  use  of  the  word  "  logically,"  was 
ordering  his  captains  to  get  the  bank  cleared.  Two  companies 
filed  off  for  the  task,  their  breasts  standing  out  clear  above  the 
sunflower-like  topinambours  which  covered  the  strath  with  dull 
yellow  green.  A  third  bore  down  the  hedgerow  in  units,  crouching 
like  a  string  of  poaching  cats.  All  emerged  into  the  open  at 
short  range  in  full  view  of  their  friendly  opponents.  A  gun 
placed  in  enfilade  would  have  sped  the  Beds  into  eternity. 
Somehow  this  kind  of  warfare  did  not  look  very  convincing. 

Artillery  fire  was  heard  on  our  right,  where  a  ridge  covered 
with  oak  scrub  rises  about  the  Bandiat,  and,  recrossing  the 
stream,  we  made  our  way  up  a  hill-road  in  company  with  a 
crowd  of  cyclists  and  motorists.  Troops  were  everywhere, 
but  the  art  of  taking  shelter  seems  to  have  reached  perfection 
in  the  French  army,  for  guns  and  cavalry  remained  quite 
invisible  behind  even  the  thinnest  screen  of  oak  scrub.  When 
we  topped  the  ridge  we  found  ourselves  overlooking  a  wide 
expanse  of  rolling  land  covered  with  oak  and  pine  and  gorse, 
which  we  learned  is  the  best  country  in  France  for  wolf,  if 
not  for  deer.  Pigmy  blue  figures  were  passing  to  and  fro  on  the 
opposite  slopes  like  emmets  on  a  broken  ant-heap,  and  in  a  trice 
the  trumpets  on  our  side  sounded  the  advance.  On  bounded  the 
guns,  rattling  over  the  heather  as  if  they  were  children's  toys, 
though  not  a  whip  was  to  be  seen  ;  others  debouched  from  a  copse 
behind  us  and  with  lightning  speed  began  firing  just  behind  the 
fighting  line,  every  shot  driving  the  spur  at  the  end  of  the  carriage 
more  firmly  into  the  ground. 

The  seeming  desert  burst  suddenly  out  into  life.     Troops 
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started  out  of  cover ;  long  lines  of  White  hoods  stole  in  Indian  file 
through  the  forest  tracks ;  columns  advanced  into  the  roads,  the 
hedgerows  whitened  with  curling  smoke.  The  White  forces  were 
in  full  retreat  upon  Marthon,  where  a  friendly  cyclist,  whose 
English,  interspersed  with  German  words,  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  mistrust  of  any  military  police  within 
earshot,  informed  us  the  main  attack  was  to  take  place.  Bright 
uniforms  were  seen  around  the  farm-house  which  crowned  a 
rising  ground  to  the  left,  and  we  made  our  way  thither,  only 
pausing  to  admire  the  quickness  with  which  artillery  and  rifles 
rang  out  whenever  the  White  hoods,  singly  or  in  groups,  were  seen 
rushing  from  cover  to  cover.  Near  a  hedge  two  companies  of 
White  prisoners  were  smoking  philosophically.  Soon  they  were 
moved  to  the  rear  with  all  due  military  formality.  In  the  fold  of 
ground,  screened  from  the  enemy  by  strips  of  coppice,  which  lay 
at  our  feet,  heavy  Red  columns  were  massing  for  the  final 
assault,  whilst  battery  after  battery  of  artillery  was  galloping  into 
position  with  almost  ghostly  quietness. 

We  drove  on  to  the  forepost  at  the  farm,  our  carriage 
laden  with  luggage  attracting  the  friendly  greetings  of  English- 
speaking  privates,  and  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  ourselves 
close  to  the  general-in-chief,  who  was  surveying  the  operations 
with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  while  his 
second-in-command  was  grimly  pointing  out  the  fate  which  would 
probably  have  overtaken  the  cavalry  beneath  him  were  the  guns 
loaded.  The  military  attaches  rode  up  to  a  neighbouring  hillock, 
and  the  advance  once  more  rung  out.  On  all  sides  the  Beds  began 
to  break  cover,  clouds  of  skirmishers  rushed  on  to  the  ridges, 
exposing  themselves  against  the  skyline,  columns  followed  them 
at  the  charge,  and  artillery  thundered  from  behind  the  farmyard 
walls. 

At  length,  cease-fire  sounded ;  the  Eeds  were  pronounced  the 
victors,  and  in  a  few  minutes  friend  and  foe  were  on  their  way  to 
their  bivouacs.  180,000  men  facing  one  another  under  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  covered  about  three  miles  of  front ;  on  the  present 
occasion  not  more  than  36,000  were  in  action,  but  operations  ex- 
tended over  at  least  seven  miles.  We  drove  back  to  Marthon, 
which,  without  a  word  of  notice  to  its  inhabitants,  had  become 
a  war  centre.  The  village  was  crammed  with  troops.  Every 
house  was  already  marked  with  its  appropriate  destination; 
supplies  were  being  served  out ;  doctors  and  postal  officials  were 
bustling  about ;  hawkers  and  newspaper-sellers  were  doing  a  good 
trade  ;  and  the  belt  of  trees  where  we  sat  down  to  eat  our  lunch 
was  soon  filled  with  infantry.  In  a  moment  the  ground  was 
hollowed  out  to  receive  a  few  sticks  of  wood ;  a  fire  was  lighted ; 
coffee  in  bags  was  hung  in  the  kettles;  cakes  of  soup  which,  until 
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better  informed,  we  had  taken  for  chocolate,  were  shredded  into 
the  pannikins ;  meat  was  put  to  heat  in  the  saucepans  ;  wine 
and  bread  were  served  out,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
soldiers,  hot,  but  not  weary,  were  enjoying  an  excellent  meal. 

All  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  were  represented,  for  the 
premature  dismissal  of  the  class  of  1904  from  the  colours  has 
denuded  the  regular  army,  and  many  men  of  the  reserve  came 
forward  voluntarily  this  year  for  their  twenty-eight  days'  train- 
ing in  order  that  France  might  not  be  left  defenceless  when 
the  guns  were  thundering  at  Casablanca.  Certainly  the  capote 
and  the  absence  of  the  razor  are  great  levellers.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  who  was  who,  for  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
France  hailed  from  the  regimental  district.  Beside  us  a  lad,  who 
might  have  joined  straight  from  the  Eton  volunteers,  was  chatting 
to  a  reservist  who  wore  the  China  medal.  Soldiers  who  under- 
stood English  discovered  that  my  companion  had  been  through  the 
South  African  war,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  discussing  with 
two  full  privates  the  architecture  of  the  old  Manor  House  under 
whose  wall  we  were  lounging.  Various  abb6s  were  looking  on  with 
more  than  professional  interest  at  the  bivouac,  and  we  were  told 
that  all  of  them  had  served  with  the  colours.  Cures  have  been 
liable  to  active  service  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  no  harm  seems 
to  have  accrued  to  the  church  in  consequence.  Great  good 
on  the  contrary  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the 
seminarists  in  the  barrack  rooms,  and  one  can  readily  believe  it 
when  we  compared  our  companions  with  the  soldiers  of  thirty  years 
ago.  One  wonders  what  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
in  England.  In  France  the  mixture  of  classes  seems  to  result  in 
good,  and  the  better  acquaintance  with  one  another  obtained  by 
men  of  all  ranks  in  the  regiment  seems  in  some  degree  to  have 
mitigated  the  bitterness  of  French  politics. 

In  the  evening  fortune  favoured  us  again,  for  as  we  were  drinking 
our  coffee  on  the  bench  before  the  inn,  the  well-known  sounds  of 
"  Disy,  Disy  "  were  heard  behind  us,  and  we  found  ourselves 
introduced  to  the  officers  of  one  of  the  crack  dragoon  regiments. 
They  were  rather  amused  at  meeting  Englishmen  under  such 
circumstances,  but  most  kindly  offered  to  do  what  they  could  for 
us,  and  had  we  possessed  horses  would  have  taken  us  with 
them  next  day  on  their  scouting  work  in  the  woods.  Most  of 
them  understood  English  well,  and  one  could  not  but  wonder  if 
a  French  officer  would  have  met  so  many  who  knew  his  language 
in  one  of  our  own  cavalry  messes. 

Tuesday  morning  saw  us  early  on  the  move.  The  day's 
operations  were  directed  on  the  railway  junction  which  covers 
Angouleme  to  the  south-east.  This  district  is  densely  wooded, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  see  much  of  the  flanking  movement  in 
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progress,  for  save  the  parties  of  cavalry  who  were  scouting  along 
the  roads,  not  a  man  was  visible  in  the  open.  Little  by  little  our 
driver  contrived  to  make  out  the  real  centre  of  operations,  the 
village  of  La  Petitote,  and  we  gained  a  faint  idea  of  the  work  of  a 
war  correspondent.  Just  as  we  were  starting,  an  automobile, 
flying  a  tricolour  flag,  rattled  past.  We  followed  it  up  a  narrow 
village  street  crowded  with  admiring  pigs  and  children,  and  in  a 
moment  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  headquarters. 

Batteries  of  artillery  were  drawn  up  in  a  stubble  field ;  the 
foreign  attaches  were  grouped  on  a  knoll  which  commanded  the 
ground  for  miles ;  war  was  going  on  in  desperate  earnest.  Aides- 
de-camp  with  grave  faces  were  reporting  to  their  generals  as 
seriously  as  if  a  real  enemy  were  on  their  flank ;  colonels  were 
anxiously  inquiring  of  their  captains  as  to  the  distribution  of  their 
companies,  and  pointing  out  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  might 
attack;  captains  were  shouting  to  their  lieutenants  to  get  their  men 
into  suitable  positions.  Entrenchments,  scarcely  a  yard  deep, 
were  being  rapidly  thrown  up,  and  a  layer  of  earth  was  being 
cast  over  the  loose  limestone  fragments  to  deaden  the  effect  of 
shell  fire.  The  second  in  command  had  taken  up  his  post  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  and  with  him  we  scanned  a  theatre  of  rolling 
hills  and  woods,  not  unlike  our  own  New  Forest,  but  where  no 
living  form  was  to  be  seen.  Yet  the  whole  White  force  was  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  sky-line  ;  every  hedgerow  was  lined  with 
troops,  and  artillery  had  galloped  through  the  brushwood  into 
copse-screened  positions  over  slopes  rising  at  an  angle  of  forty 
degrees. 

Seeing  we  were  foreigners  the  representative  of  an  important 
French  paper  took  compassion  upon  us,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
Press  Censor,  by  whom  we  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  as  a  leading 
English  general  came  up  at  the  moment,  we  were  able  to  see 
everything  at  our  leisure.  Our  French  friend  invited  us  to  ride 
with  him  on  his  motor  round  the  positions,  and  one  of  us  at  least 
will  not  soon  forget  the  experience.  As  I  have  said,  the  country- 
side had  seemed  absolutely  bare  of  life.  In  reality,  potential  death 
lurked  behind  every  bush.  Long  lines  of  White  hoods  were 
crouching  behind  the  hedgerows ;  unexpected  guns  were  con- 
cealed behind  the  woods.  The  only  fault  was  that,  when  firing 
began,  the  contending  forces  were  in  many  places  not  three 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  a  battery  which  had  come  into  action 
in  some  miraculously  short  space  of  time  was  as  speedily  ruled 
out  of  it  again  by  a  hard-hearted  umpire.  The  situation  would 
have  repeated  Colenso,  for  the  guns  were  full  in  view  of  the 
defending  force.  When  the  bugles  rang  out  cease  fire  we  motored 
back  to  Angouleme  with  the  French  pressman. 

On  Thursday  we  started  early  from  Angouleme  to  reach  the 
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manoeuvres  round  La  Roche-Beaucourt  and  Verteillac  on  the  steep 
hills  which  part  the  basin  of  the  Charente  from  that  of  the 
Dordogne.  A  German  correspondent  in  the  hotel  was  in  despair 
because  his  motor  had  hopelessly  broken  down,  and  we  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  offer  a  seat  in  our  victoria  to  a  man  who  had  been 
through  the  Boxer  Risings  and  the  Manchurian  War.  Troops 
were  already  on  the  move ;  long  files  of  baggage  waggons  crowded 
the  street ;  infantry,  whom  we  had  already  met,  shouted  cheery 
greetings  ;  and  we  drove  down  a  valley  bordered  by  steep  limestone 
cliffs  on  the  road  to  Verteillac.  Artillery  salvoes  mingled  with 
the  tac-tac  of  the  quick-firers,  echoed  on  our  left.  Cavalry  patrols 
were  out  on  every  side,  but  were  not  taking  war  very  seriously, 
the  men  straggling  along  in  groups,  chattering  and  laughing. 
The  infantry  in  support  marching  in  half-companies  in  column, 
kept  in  touch  by  the  contact  troops. 

Soon  we  were  at  the  top  of  a  long  hill  and  were  chatting  with 
an  infantry  battalion,  which  had  been  thrown  out  to  support  the 
cavalry.  They  formed  the  extreme  front  save  for  a  few  patrols, 
and  were  lining  the  road-side  ditch  with  much  deliberation. 
Suddenly  groups  of  horse  were  seen  on  the  opposite  slope,  where 
a  string  of  baggage  waggons  were  just  topping  the  rise.  Bangs 
resounded  from  the  orchard  beside  us,  bangs  from  the  farmyard, 
bangs  from  the  hedgerows  and  bangs  from  the  ditch.  The  place 
was  a  miniature  Hougomont,  and  by  ones  and  twos,  twos  and 
threes,  the  troops  on  the  further  side  of  the  road,  ducking  and 
turning,  made  their  way  into  the  firing  line.  The  officer  directing 
the  operations  squatted  like  a  scarlet  frog  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
somewhat  slender  walnut  tree,  whose  stem  he  clasped  convul- 
sively. It  would  scarcely  have  screened  him  were  the  bullets 
real. 

Unfortunately  by  this  time  the  enemy  had  grown  con- 
temptuous of  papier-mache  bullets ;  they  had  drawn  too  close  to 
our  friends,  an  umpire  rode  up,  and  a  heated  dispute  ensued  as  to 
which  party  surprised  the  other.  Finally,  the  French  journalist, 
who  has  been  in  an  old  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood  which  over- 
looked the  "  Whites'  "  position,  pronounced  in  their  favour,  much 
to  the  indignation  of  their  opponents.  "  Cease  fire  "  interrupted 
operations,  and  we  drove  on  to  Verteillac  to  find  ourselves  warmly 
greeted  by  an  old  London  friend,  whose  brigade  of  crack  infantry 
regiments  was  bivouacking  in  a  meadow  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village,  whilst  a  battery  of  artillery  was  being  carefully  placed  in 
position  just  under  the  ridge  of  the  hill  which  protected  their 
position.  Verteillac  was  crowded  with  troops ;  the  field  telegraph 
waggon  was  in  the  market  square,  and  press  messages  were  being 
despatched  to  all  parts  of  France.  Lunch  reminded  us  that  we 
were  in  Perigord,  for  the  pdte  de/oie  gras  was  made  at  the  inn 
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itself.  And  we  were  told  that  half  the  truffles  in  Europe  are 
brought  from  the  woods  we  had  been  driving  through.  Our 
French  friend  offered  to  take  us  back  to  Angoul6me  by  road, 
so  we  started  for  La  Valette,  the  little  town  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  capital  of  Malta.  On  the  way  we  paid  a  visit 
to  an  old  farm,  in  whose  garden  tall  palm  trees  flourish  beside 
yuccas  and  Riviera  flowering  shrubs,  to  visit  a  colonel  who  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  system  of  interpreters 
in  the  French  army.  He  received  us  kindly  and  explained  how 
it  was  we  had  been  so  often  addressed  in  English.  The  name  of 
every  man  in  the  army  who  speaks  English  is  registered,  and  they 
are  encouraged  to  pass  a  practical  examination.  In  this  way, 
matters  had  been  so  arranged  that  every  company,  possibly  every 
section,  would  have  a  competent  interpreter.  The  students  of 
Oriental  modern  languages  in  the  classes  at  Paris  and  Lyons  and 
the  Lyonese  silk  trade  would  provide  interpreters  for  matters 
connected  with  our  Indian  troops :  for  our  Africans  the  French 
would  find  in  their  French  coloured  troops  plenty  of  men  who 
speak  their  tongues.  Has  our  own  service  any  arrangements  on 
this  scale?  Yet  in  Jersey,  in  Guernsey,  in  Quebec,  and  in 
Mauritius  we  have  educated  fellow-subjects  whose  native  tongue 
is  French. 

Friday  again  found  us  early  at  Verteillac  eagerly  awaiting  the 
collision  between  the  two  Army  Corps,  which  was  expected  to  take 
place  about  nine  o'clock,  near  a  Calvary  on  a  low  wooded  detached 
knoll  which  rises  opposite  a  huge  green  mound  covering  a 
Neolithic  tomb  at  the  end  of  a  wooded  range  of  Jurassic  hills. 
The  Calvaire  de  Cherval  was  crowded  with  people.  All  the  world 
was  out  for  a  holiday.  Ladies  from  the  neighbouring  chdteaux 
were  chatting  with  staff  lieutenants ;  abbe's  on  bicycles  jostled 
peasant  women  in  the  close  white  caps  of  Perigord ;  below  was 
a  brown-gaitered  sportsman  with  dog  and  gun  unconcernedly 
seeking  for  partridge  in  the  stubble.  Peasants  busy  with  their 
daily  toil  scarcely  raised  their  heads  when  Japanese,  who  still  bore 
the  marks  of  wounds  from  the  Yalu  or  Port  Arthur,  rattled  past  in 
motors.  We  waited  impatiently  under  a  hot  sun,  and  gazed  upon 
woods  where  nothing  but  the  flash  of  a  pannikin  or  the 
movements  of  two  or  three  horsemen  on  a  road  falling  rapidly 
towards  us  betrayed  the  fact  that  sixty  thousand  men  were  lurking 
in  the  brushwood.  The  Foreign  attache's  and  their  escorts, 
headed  by  a  Belgian  general,  took  their  places  on  the  hill-top. 
The  Chinese  remained  impassive ;  French,  Roumanian,  and 
Portuguese  voices  were  heard,  and  South  Americans  galloped  and 
waddled  as  usual  hither  and  thither.  At  last  General  Picquart, 
the  Minister  of  War,  rode  up,  a  fair  face  with  undecided  outlines 
which  looked  as  if  veiled  in  the  mists  of  some  statue  by  Michael 
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Angelo.  He  is  a  man  who  has  risen  rapidly,  and  much  of  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years  rose  before  us  as  we  looked  at  him. 
Only  an  occasional  shot  ringing  through  the  woods  told  us  that  we 
were  at  manoeuvres. 

But  the  cavalry  had  failed  in  their  duty.  Their  reconnaissances 
were  not  pushed  far  enough  into  the  enemy's  territory.  In  default 
of  sufficient  information,  both  sides  held  back  their  infantry, 
which,  again,  for  political  reasons,  had  been  billeted  in  villages 
scattered  over  a  wide  range  of  country,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated on  strategic  points,  and  consequently,  the  opposing  forces 
had  not  yet  come  into  contact.  No  battle  was  to  take  place  that 
day,  so  we  came  down  from  the  Calvary  to  meet  regiments  who 
had  been  on  the  march  since  2  A.M.,  yet  who  looked  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  just  fallen  in  on  the  barrack  square.  During  these 
manoeuvres  the  proportion  who  have  fallen  out  has  not  been 
large.  Reservists  who  can  stand  the  first  three  days'  work  will 
not  break  down  afterwards. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  the  colonial  troops  in  our  friend's 
brigade,  and  so,  after  lunch,  we  started  off  on  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration. Fate  led  us  into  a  mass  of  troops  we  had  not  yet  met, 
and  though  our  German  friend,  on  showing  his  pass,  obtained 
formal  permission  from  the  officers  sitting  before  the  village  inn 
to  converse  with  their  men,  several  officers  came  hurrying  up  with 
angry  looks  when  we  began  questioning  the  privates  about  the 
weight  of  their  haversacks,  the  way  in  which  they  were  packed,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  coffee.  Matters  began  to  look  serious,  and 
we  became  rather  afraid  of  a  disagreeable  "  incident,"  but  our 
explanations  were  accepted,  and  we  parted  on  friendly  terms, 
although  we  were'  greatly  amused  when  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
who  had  spent  two  years  in  America  and  spoke  with  a  Chicago 
accent,  accosted  us  in  excellent  English  just  as  we  were  getting 
into  our  victoria.  Such  precautions  are,  perhaps,  right  enough, 
though  one  cannot  imagine  that  the  officers  who  take  them  have 
much  acquaintance  with  the  way  in  which  a  Military  Intelligence 
Department  is  really  worked.  One  of  our  own  officers  told  me 
he  was  all  but  arrested  for  asking  questions  of  tirailleurs  in  the 
firing  line. 

On  we  drove  over  steep  limestone  hills,  yellow  with  dried-up 
grass,  which  brought  back  to  us  the  desolate  mountains  overhang- 
ing Bethoron,  and  commanded  views  ranging  far  and  wide  over 
the  table-land  of  the  Dordogne.  Again  troops  were  everywhere, 
yet  from  a  little  distance  hardly  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  In  a 
hollow,  where  the  bright  green  grass  amid  the  arid  slopes  looked  like 
the  "  vale  of  kings  "  in  Dante's  '  Purgatory,'  the  colonial  troops 
in  their  dark  blue  uniforms  were  halted — fine  stalwart  men  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years'  service,  with  the  smell  of  the  sea  about  them 
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still.  Most  of  them  knew  us  by  sight,  and  one  or  two  greeted  us 
with  much  effusion,  so  that  we  could  move  about  freely  whilst 
our  victoria  jolted  down  the  rough  track  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
an  overturn.  The  way  back  led  us  through  Mareuil,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Colonel  Villebois-Mareuil  who  fell  in  the  Boer  War. 
Saturday  was  the  last  day  of  the  manoeuvres,  and  again  we 
were  early  astir,  this  time  for  Mareuil.  The  trains  were  fuller 
than  ever,  for  many  Territorial  Officers  in  full  uniform  had  been 
invited  to  be  present.  One  of  them  chatted  with  my  friend  in 
excellent  German  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  French  Army,  which 
he  considered  to  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  many  high  officers  in  our 
own  service  would  be  able  to  converse  in  that  language  with  the 
same  fluency.  Mareuil  reached,  we  drove  off  over  sunburnt  heaths 
to  the  valley  of  the  Lisonne  and  its  tributary  the  Pude,  an  expanse 
of  peat  and  winding  streams  and  meres  thick  with  waternuts  and 
yellow  lilies.  Beyond  lay  our  destination,  the  steep  hill  of  Cham- 
pagne, a  sharp  spur  running  out  from  a  wooded  range  facing  our 
yesterday's  standpost,  and  reached  only  by  a  narrow  road  through 
the  marsh,  commanded  on  the  same  side  by  a  chdteau  with  high 
turrets  and  thick  walls,  which,  in  real  warfare,  would  require 
artillery  to  batter  down.  Here  the  last  fight  of  the  manoeuvres 
was  to  take  place. 

Soon  we  fell  in  with  the  reconnoitring  parties  of  a  crack 
huzzar  regiment  supported  as  usual  by  infantry,  and  a  rattling 
fire  told  us  that  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy. 
We  pushed  on  to  find  the  colonials  just  preparing  to  cross  the 
marshes  in  face  of  the  fire  from  Champagne  Hill.     Their  tactics 
were  similar  to  those  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  Boer  war;  half- 
sections  were  formed  up  under  every  available  cover,  men  darted 
one  by  one  or  in  echelon  from  peat  hag  to  peat  hag,  others  in 
single  file  walked  leisurely  down  the  steep  tracks  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  well-directed  shot  would  have  mown  them  down  from 
end  to  end.     As  the  Beds  were  strongly  entrenched  on  the  hill 
and  had  lined  all  the  hedgerows  which  commanded  the  chdteau, 
the   spectacle   savoured   somewhat  of  melodrama.     On   the  hill, 
behind   the  dig-outs  and  trenches,  were  gathered  spectators  of 
all  nationalities,  and  my  German  friend  pointed  out  that  the 
banks   of  the   field-works  were  carefully  constructed   so   as   to 
show  out  clearly  on  the   sky-line.     The  Minister  of  War  rode 
up   surrounded  by  his  staff  and   scanned  the  country  through 
a   glass.      A  turning  movement  was  in  progress   and  fire  was 
ringing  out  all  around  us.     Soon  the  order  to  charge  was  given, 
and  regardless  of  the  enemy  the  White-hooded  colonials  swarmed 
together  like  bees  and  rushed  the  chdteau  walls,  whilst  the  Beds 
blazed  away  the  last  of  their  cartridges  from  the  next  hedge. 
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Guns  roared  out  behind  us ;  White  hoods  started  out  of  the 
copses  on  the  opposite  slope,  motors,  foot-passengers,  carriages 
and  bicyclists  made  a  bolt  for  the  ridge  on  the  sky-line,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  whilst  two  regiments  breasted 
the  hill  at  charging  pace  to  find  that  the  summit  was  held 
only  by  two  weak  companies.  We  returned  to  the  vine-shaded 
farm,  now  crammed  with  marching  troops,  to  meet  a  regiment 
whose  officers  had  many  common  acquaintances  with  my  German 
friend,  made  during  the  relief  of  the  Pekin  Legations.  War  is 
an  evil,  but  wars  do  something,  when  waged  under  circumstances 
like  that  of  1900,  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  Europe.  The 
Chinese  attaches  passed  us  as  we  exchanged  these  reminiscences. 

So  ended  a  great  event  for  the  Angoumois. 

To  a  layman  the  manoeuvres  can  teach  little.  But  one  can  at 
all  events  see  that  the  French  army  is  now  a  great  reality,  that 
the  officers  are  zealous  in  their  work,  that  the  privates  are 
intelligent  and  well  disciplined,  and,  above  all,  that  in  the 
provinces  at  least  the  spirit  of  anti-militarism  has  not  made  much 
progress.  Things  political  had  worn  an  anxious  aspect  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  but  never  did  we  hear  a  boasting  or  an  angry 
word,  and  though  I  should  be  far  from  saying  that  Metz  and 
Strasburg  are  forgotten  even  by  the  younger  generation,  yet  no 
desire  was  expressed  that  France  should  do  more  than  defend 
herself  from  attack  or  aggression.  French  belief  in  the  under- 
standing with  England  is  undoubtedly  strong,  and  it  is  above  all 
to  be  remembered  that,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  the  crucial 
point  in  our  relations  with  France  will  be  found  in  our  readiness 
to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

But  a  truce  to  'high  politics.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the 
country  beautiful,  and  everyone  kindness  itself.  And  we  unani- 
mously come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  worse  ways 
of  spending  a  holiday  than  in  following  the  French  manoeuvres 
even  if  only  as  an  amateur. 

H.  KEVELL  KEADE. 
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ADVANCE  RHODESIA:  FARMING  PROSPECTS 

BY  GERTRUDE   PAGE 

THEEE  is  such  an  unwonted  undercurrent  of  "  going  forward  " 
in  Rhodesian  affairs  generally,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  a  new 
order  of  genuine  progress  were  on  the  eve  of  establishment. 

First  we  have  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  directors'  visit. 
Lord  Winchester  and  Mr.  Birchenough  are  in  Salisbury,  and 
when  they  are  not  occupied  with  receiving  deputations  and  enter- 
taining, they  are  flying  round  the  neighbourhood  visiting  mines 
and  farms,  and  investigating  grievances  and  overhauling  matters 
generally.  I  think  the  people  on  the  whole  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised. Pessimists  and  confirmed  grumblers  spoke  sarcastically 
of  the  directors'  sporting  holiday  ;  and  many  were  a  little  anxious. 
The  general  opinion  now  is  that  these  fears  were  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  hopes  run  high.  Sir  William  Milton  and  Mr.  Bourchier 
Hawksley  are  due,  and  Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  are 
expected  in  November. 

The  grievances,  moreover,  which  seemed  last  May  to  amount 
to  many  truck-loads,  have  considerably  lessened  their  gigantic 
proportions  on  closer  inspection.  Indeed,  they  would  almost 
seem  now  capable  of  fitting  into  a  respectable  sized  hand-cart. 
They  relate  largely  to  the  railways ;  to  the  inadequate  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  legislative  council;  to  the  too  great 
commercial  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  to  the 
seeming  indifference  of  the  Government  to  help  in  securing  a 
market  for  Ehodesian  produce ;  to  the  30  per  cent,  tax  levied  on 
large  mines. 

Meanwhile  two  parties,  the  Khodesian  Constitutional  League, 
and  the  Mashonaland  Progressive  Association  wage  war  against 
each  other  upon  every  possible  occasion  ;  and  whether  they  mean 
it  or  not,  confer  both  enlightenment  and  benefits  upon  the  country 
in  so  doing.  The  objects  of  the  former  are  said  to  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  Chartered  Company  Government  and  the  establishment 
of  Crown  Colony  Government  in  Southern  Ehodesia,  and  the 
objects  of  the  latter  are  to  oppose  these  measures,  and  retain  the 
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present  Government  under  a  wider  and  more  representative  basis, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  certain  concessions  and  benefits 
the  country  is  considered  entitled  to.  The  Khodesian  Constitu- 
tional League  may  be  said  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  the  Mayor, 
and  the  Mashonaland  Progressive  Association  by  Colonel  Kaleigb 
Grey.  Meanwhile  the  directors  are  rumoured  to  have  stated  their 
views  in  the  comprehensive  colloquialism — "  Anyhow,  let's  get  a 
move  on !  " 

Another  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  England  and  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  who  are  now  making 
their  appearance.  Indeed,  emigration  seems  to  be  moving  recently 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Orange  Kiver  colonists  come  in  search 
of  a  land,  where,  even  if  they  cannot  make  a  fortune,  they  can  at 
least  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads.  In  the  colony  apparently,  the 
locusts  eat  the  crops  first,  and  then  the  homestead  and  outhouses. 
They  not  only  eat  the  butter  from  the  daily  bread,  but  the  daily 
bread  itself.  This,  I  must  add,  applies  to  a  little  descriptive 
phraseology  of  my  own.  In  a  moment  of  insight  I  explained  to 
one  of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
unduly  emphasising  the  extraordinary  progress  of  Khodesian 
agriculture,  that  after  four  years'  experience  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  Khodesian 
farmer  could  manage  to  earn  the  daily  bread ;  but  if  there  was  to 
be  any  butter  on  it,  it  had  to  be  earned  by  the  farmer's  wife. 

The  emigration  movement  seems  to  be  particularly  vigorous 
in  the  Mazoe  district.  On  the  large  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  Khodesia  Lands  Company,  under  the  management  of  Colonel 
Kaleigh  Grey,  one  of  the  best  known  organisers  of  land  settle- 
ment in  the  country,  nineteen  people  have  taken  nineteen  farms 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  farms  consist  of  one  thousand 
acres,  with  one  mile  river  frontage,  at  10s.  an  acre.  The  farmers 
can  pay  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  or  defer  payment  of  purchase- 
price  any  time  up  to  twenty  years,  by  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the 
money  per  annum.  A  few  cows  and  ploughing-oxen  are  given  on 
the  instalment  system,  payable  in  three  years.  These  particular 
farms  are  to  be  worked  chiefly  with  tobacco,  a  produce  of  which 
everyone  has  the  highest  hopes,  and  there  is  a  central  farm  from 
which  advice  and  assistance  will  be  given.  Further,  the  Khodesia 
Lands  Company's  services  will  be  always  available  for  treating  of 
crops  and  market.  The  farms  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  country,  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  buck,  and  with 
enough  big  game  to  please  the  sportsman,  and  though  they  are 
some  thirty  miles  from  Salisbury,  it  is  expected  a  railway  will 
very  shortly  be  in  course  of  construction  to  the  district. 

Then  there  is  the  big  Government  emigration  scheme  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  a  lesser  Government  move- 
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meut  in  connection  with  Free   Staters ;   all   aided  by  the  belief 
that  land  is  going  up  in  value,  and  will  ere  long  become  valuable. 

This,  coinciding  with  the  directors'  visit,  adds  a  yet  more 
poignant  aspect,  for  it  is  practically  settled  that  one  of  their 
reforms  will  be  a  measure  purposely  directed  towards  furthering 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  future  for 
tobacco-growing  in  particular,  and  if  Ehodesia  is  not  quite  the 
land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  it  has  sometimes  been 
represented,  it  is  very  likely  to  prove  a  land  bristling  with  tobacco 
and  gold,  which  will  serve  much  the  same  purpose  in  the  end. 

One  cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  very  much  depends  on 
unity  of  purpose  among  her  people.  Leagues  and  counter- 
leagues  wrestling  together  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  a  little 
while,  but  everything  surely  depends  upon  a  final  adjustment  in 
which  the  strong  men  of  Ehodesia  will  pull  together,  invested 
with  the  full  trust  and  confidence  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
happy  hour  we  await  when  the  final  day  of  decisions  arrives,  and 
it  is  found,  as  is  practically  certain  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
Chartered  Company  has  redressed  the  country's  grievances 
satisfactorily,  and  their  continued  government  is  accordingly 
hailed  with  pleasure. 

As  I  have  said  so  often  that  I  am  afraid  some  readers  may 
request  me  to  try  not  to  repeat  myself  so,  Bhodesia  is  undoubtedly 
a  fascinating  country.  A  country  with  a  future — at  present  a 
little  unpleasantly  mixed  with  snakes,  locusts,  mosquitoes  and 
lions,  and  little  trials  of  that  sort— but  distinctly  making  progress 
even  to  the  elimination  of  such  trifles. 

We  have  not  as  yet  grown  any  suffragettes.  No  doubt,  as 
our  civilisation  advances,  they  will  come  in  with  the  general 
progress,  and  strenuous  ladies  in  appalling  khaki  helmets,  much 
bedizened  in  green  gauze,  and  wearing  blue  spectacles,  will  mount 
empty  whiskey  casks,  on  untenanted  plots,  in  the  shade  of  a  green- 
lined  umbrella,  and  harangue  warmly  (both  actually  and  figura- 
tively) a  crowd  of  scantily-clad,  gleaming,  grinning  Mashona 
women  on  women's  rights.  Remembering  how,  recently,  a 
gathering  of  suffragettes  at  Wimbledon  was  somewhat  summarily 
dispersed  by  the  releasing  in  their  midst  of  a  few  mice,  one's 
fancy  roves  irresistibly  over  the  Ehodesian  possibilities  in  that 
direction.  Will  some  disrespectful  male  creature  produce  a 
snake  at  the  psychological  moment  ? — or  perchance  a  wild  cat  ? — 
or  maybe  a  fierce-looking  baboon? — or  will  the  creature  in  his 
daring  even  lure  a  lion  into  the  fold  ? 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject.  Ehodesia  is  also  gay 
and  enterprising.  At  the  tennis  tournament  and  golf  matches 
and  ladies'  Bisley,  are  there  not  almost  more  prizes  than  events  ? 
Are  not  her  dances  things  to  be  remembered,  void  of  wall-flowers, 
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void  occasionally  of  anything  eatable  for  supper,  and  prolific  in 
ingenious  modes  of  spoiling  a  good  dress  ?  Are  not  her  football 
matches  spectacles  of  prowess,  in  which  the  players  emerge  and 
re-emerge  like  inflated,  dishevelled  ghosts  from  a  cloud  of  red 
sand  ?  Are  not  her  politicians  past-masters  in  the  art  of  stating 
terminological  exactitudes,  and  the  beautiful  habit  of  turning  the 
other  cheek  ?  Is  not  her  birth-rate  a  proud  example  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  reaching  a  figure  of  seventy-six 
in  six  months,  among  a  white  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred  ? 
This  I  fear  is  my  last  letter,  as  I  am  setting  my  face  home- 
ward once  more,  so  it  is  again  good-bye,  Ehodesia.  Good-bye, 
and  good  luck !  Milk  and  honey,  or  tobacco  and  gold — what 
matter  so  you  prosper,  and  breed  plenty  of  hardy,  self-reliant 
English-Khodesians,  ready  to  stand  by  the  mother-country 
through  thick  and  thin. 

GERTRUDE  PAGE. 

CAKRICKCREAGH,  SALISBURY  WEST. 
September. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

THEEE  are  indications  that  the  investment  markets  are  begin- 
ning to  free  themselves  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  periodical 
slumps  in  Wall  Street.  The  financial  panic  in  America  has 
left  its  mark  on  the  prices  of  Canadian  railway  stocks  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  Colonial  Government  securities  have 
come  through  the  ordeal  almost  unscathed,  and  India  stocks 
have  managed  in  some  cases  to  record  a  substantial  improvement 
upon  the  prices  ruling  a  month  ago. 

So,  too,  have  the  stocks  on  the  Indian  railways,  practically  all 
of  them  having  risen  a  point  or  two,  while  some  have  been  out- 
standing features  of  strength.  Bengal  and  North- Western  stock, 
for  instance,  has  gained  as  many  as  five  points  on  the  advance  in 
the  half-yearly  dividend  from  3  to  3J  per  cent.  This  makes  a 
dividend  of  7£  per  cent,  in  all  for  the  past  two  half-years,  on 
which  basis  the  stock  yields  a  full  5  per  cent,  at  its  current  price. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  picking  up  a  high-yielding 
investment  with  ample  security  has  been  afforded  by  the  issue  at 
par  of  £139,400  of  5  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  City  of  Edmonton, 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

65,868,000 

1931 

99J 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3  %      „      (0      ... 
2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

85^ 
72,1 

3 

3J* 

n 
it 

3$  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-6 
3    %      „          „    1896-7 

*  * 

(a) 
1916 

96j 
80; 

3| 
3f 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  foz  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

81$ 

3f 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

2,750,000 

a 

100 

151$ 

5 

Bengal  Dooars,  L,                      ... 

400,000 

34 

100 

90$ 

^TR 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  and  propn.  of  profits 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

4* 

100 
100 

104$ 

108$ 

3* 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|  %  +  \ 

800,000 

6 

100 

153$ 

3£ 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,187,051 

Hi 

100 

111 

5'A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,862,948 

5$ 

100 

126$ 

4& 

Do.  4$  %  perpet.  deb.  stook  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

1,435,650 
8,000,000 

? 

100 
100 

121$ 

84$ 

w 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(tf) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 

4 

i* 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

112 
107$ 

101$ 

110 

Do.  do.  4|  °/  (t)                 .           ... 

999,960 

4$ 

100 

103 

£  _9 

Do.  do.  4$  %  (t)      . 

500,000 

4 

100 

98 

4A 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 

2,000,000 

6 

100 

115$ 

Do.  3$  %  red.  mort.  debs  

1,077,400 

3$ 

100 

87$ 

3^§ 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 

400,000 

7 

100 

144$ 

4ig 

South  Behar,  Limited     

379,580 

•    4 

100 

107$ 

311 

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 

425,000 

4 

100 

122 

3H 

Do.  capital  stook  . 

1,000,000 

74 

100 

102$ 

17  5 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  J  of  profits 

3,500,000 

5 

100 

102$ 

4|* 

Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

1,195,600 

4 

100 

104$ 

313 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     . 

966,000 

H 

100 

125$ 

3| 

Do.  3$  %  deb.  stook  red  

500,000 

3$ 

100 

84$ 

4x 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

800,000 

5 

100 

100$ 

4^g 

Do.  5  %  debenture  stook  

550,000 

5 

100 

109$ 

4^ 

BANES. 

Number  of 
Shares. 

2d 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    ..,'...            / 

40,000 

13 

20 

53$* 

Hi 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12? 

45A 

01 

3"a 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Alberta,  Canada.  At  present  the  population  of  the  city  is  only 
sixteen  thousand,  but  as  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific's 
branch  to  Calgary  and  an  important  station  on  both  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailways,  Edmonton  bids 
fair  to  rank  eventually  as  one  of  the  Dominion's  most  important 
commercial  centres.  The  issue  was  over-subscribed  and  already 
stands  at  a  point  or  two  premium.  The  yield  afforded  by  the 
bonds  is  still  exceptionally  good  for  such  a  security. 


THE  CANADIAN  EAILWAY  MEETINGS. 

Much  reassurance  as  to  the  Canadian  crop  prospects  has  been 
derived  from   the   speech  of   Sir  Thomas   Shaughnessy  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway.  During  the  recent 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  shares,  brought  about  by  speculative 
American  selling,  all  sorts  of  adverse  rumours  about  the  crops 
were  assiduously  circulated  by  the  "  bears."  So  eminent  an 
authority  as  Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  able  to  state  that  the 
farmers  of  Western  Canada  would  receive,  in  the  aggregate,  quite 
as  much  for  their  produce  as  they  did  last  year. 

Another  interesting  paragraph  in  the  president's  speech  was 
that  in  which  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  works  of  improve- 
ment on  different  sections  of  the  railway,  necessary  to  facilitate 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  \     Guaran- 
colonialj      teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

100 
101 

— 

(1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    ,,            Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102 

3| 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,053,721\ 
4,389,415/ 

1910 

/  102 
\  102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3i  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

100J 

—  • 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
97 

*t 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%      „              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

79 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stook  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

83 

3fi 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
108 

4| 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 

permanent 

99 
80x 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

lOla; 

3£ 

1 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 

drawings 

100 
93 

3f* 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

4,^g 

| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4^ 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3}  %  Bonds    . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

1 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

121,200 
117,200 

1931 
1932 

99 
99 

A$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

105 

4& 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Paid  up 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

per 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Share. 

RAILWAYS. 

% 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

1 

$100 

163J 

4£ 

Do,  4  %  Preference  .      . 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

101J 

Hi 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

S*8 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,104,203 

4 

1064 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

2l| 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

119 

4^e 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

111 

M 

Do.  4  %  3rd        „       . 

£7,168,055 

3 

68 

4§ 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

98£ce 

*A 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

129 

84 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb,  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

103$ 

3*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

237| 

4T^ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

74 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16£ 

5 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

46s.  per  sh. 

1 

36 

6§ 

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

76 

5T»B 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada  .     . 

50,000 

7* 

5 

Si 

25,000 

3 

3i 

81 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 
Railway  /Pref  . 

£400,000 
£300,000 

6 
5 

Stock 
Stock 

114 

1 

o 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8t 

91 

41 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

81 

4 

1  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3^1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4O/ 
/O                91                         II 

480,682 

1935 

104 

312 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

the  handling  of  traffic,  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  outlay 
for  additional  cars  and  locomotives  having  been  particularly  large. 
He  added  that  since  the  close  of  the  Company's  fiscal  year  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  directors  in  this  matter  ; 
indeed,  he  said,  unless  the  business  of  the  country  had  a  serious 
and  prolonged  set  back — and  there  were  no  present  grounds  for 
such  an  apprehension — circumstances  would  make  it  necessary  to 
continue  these  expenditures  year  by  year,  but  it  might  be  on  a 
somewhat  reduced  scale.  To  provide  the  requisite  means  the 
directors  would  at  a  future  date  ask  the  shareholders  to  sanction 
the  issue  of  the  balance  of  the  ordinary  share  capital  authorised, 
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as  and  when  required,  but  there  were  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to 
meet  all  immediate  requirements. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  railway  on  the 
part  of  investors,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  mentioned  that  there 
were  in  all  more  than  fourteen  thousand  people  whose  individual 
holdings  did  not  exceed  fifty  shares.  Then,  as  regards  the  wide- 
spread ramifications  on  the  railway,  he  mentioned  that  a  fifteenth, 
if  not  a  twelfth,  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  were  directly  or 
indirectly  receiving  their  income  from  the  Company,  either  as 
actual  employees  on  the  railway  or  men  employed  in  mills  and 
factories  which  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  material  for  the 
Company  in  large  quantities  or  as  members  of  their  families. 

Now  that  the  report  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  been 
issued  and  the  meeting  held,  there  is  fuller  information  upon 
which  to  gauge  the  results  of  the  past  half-year  and  the  prospects 
of  the  current  one.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  that  there  has 
been  a  reaction  from  the  disappointment  expressed  in  some 
quarters  when  the  preliminary  profit  statement  for  the  half-year 
was  issued. 

Sir  Charles  Eivers  Wilson,  the  president  of  the  Company,  is 
by  no  means  given  to  rash  prophecies,  and  all  the  more  weight 
attaches  therefore  to  his  statements  that  it  was  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  board  to  reconcile  the  improvement  of  their 
property  and  its  maintenance  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency 
with  the  most  natural  desire  of  the  shareholders  to  receive  the 
highest  possible  return  on  their  investments,  and  that  if  the 
present  good  traffics  were  maintained  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  dividend  that  was  paid  on  the 
Third  Preference  Stock  for  1906  might  not  be  improved  upon 
when  the  accounts  for  the  current  half-year  were  made  up.  The 
dividend  for  1906  was  3  per  cent.,  so  that  it  seems  now  that  in 
spite  of  the  big  allocation  of  profits  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
pension  fund  there  is  every  indication  of  a  distribution  of  3J  per 
cent.,  or  perhaps  the  full  4  per  cent.,  being  declared  for  the 
current  year.  At  its  present  price  of  68  the  Third  Preference 
Stock  will  yield  5J  per  cent,  if  the  former  rate  be  paid,  and  5|  per 
cent,  if  the  latter. 

As  to  the  heavy  increases  of  outlay  on  the  railway  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson 
compared  the  Grand  Trunk  with  two  of  the  great  American 
systems,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central,  showing 
that  while  the  Canadian  railway's  expense  ratio  had  increased  by 
1*23  per  cent,  the  corresponding  items  of  the  two  American  roads 
had  increased  by  2*19  per  cent,  and  2*82  per  cent,  respectively. 
Altogether,  the  president's  defence  of  the  board's  policy  disarmed 
the  critics  who  had  gone  to  the  meeting  with  the  intention  of 
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indignantly  denouncing  the  directors.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
frankly  admitted  that  the  president  had  entirely  taken  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails. 

Very  little  business  has  been  transacted  in  Australian  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  prices  show  only  slight  alterations  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month.  The  stream  of  liquidation 
which  has  had  such  bad  effect  in  other  markets  seems  to  have 
left  the  Australian  department  practically  untouched.  Shares  of 
Australian  Banks  and  miscellaneous  companies  are  well  maintained. 
Business  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand 
continues  active.  The  latest  banking  statistics  show  that  during 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (0 

9,686,300 

1933 

106 

8H 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3*%      „              „    ]t\ 
3%        »              „    (t) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

85 

si* 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

104 

3f$ 

3*o%       „         1889  (t) 
4/o          n               •      • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

98* 
101 

3tf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %         „         (t)  .     . 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

87 

H 

. 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

4 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „             „    ffl 
3%        „              „    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

104 

98 
85 

3f 
3f 
3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

4,586,700 

1908-16* 

101 



1  Jan,—  1  July. 

d.  Q/ 

1,365,300 

1916 

100 

4 

1 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

6^247,300 

1916-7-36* 

101 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3*  %      „              ,,    (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

98* 

3J> 

"  SO                II                            II        \V 

839,500 

1916-26J 

85 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  o/                                       JA 
/O               II                          II       \t) 

2,760,100 

1916  J  or 

85 

3* 

after. 

WESTEBN  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

100* 

3£l 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*%%      !,'         (0  '     1 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-351 

95* 
83 

si1 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „         (t)  .     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

86 

si 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3*  %  Insobd.  Stock  (0 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

98 

m 

) 

4  °/                          h\ 

*  /o            n                 n       v*1/ 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

SA 

}l  Jan,—  1  July, 

3  %  ...          .  (t) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

QQ 

Q6 

oo 

i 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

4 

Do.     Harbour     Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       .  J 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

100 

4A 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4* 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4 

Uan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

1 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohofl  .     .  '   ,  ': 

12,000 

Jf 

5 

4* 

1$ 

Do.  4*,%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

100 

98 

4  A 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

400,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  .     .     .     .     .  -  '  ; 

40,000 

12 

40 

100 

4| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

42 

a 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

10 

25 

60 

H 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

4/3 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

6 

5 

8^ 

3§ 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

101 

3*1 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .    •'.... 

£620,000 

100 

107 

4^ 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Goidsbrough  Mort  &  Oo.'k  %  A  Deb'.\ 
Stock  Keduced  / 

£1,212,412 

4 

100 

90* 

ii 

Do.  B  Income  Beduoed  .     .     .     .    1^5 

£727,695 

4 

100 

91* 

4TBB 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      . 

20,000 

£3 

73* 

South  Australian  Company.     .     .    V" 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia       .    ,>  ' 

14,200 
42,479 

12* 

20 
1 

I 

^ 

Do.  6  %  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9| 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

101 

— 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

4 

100 

101 

iA 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

the  past  year  there  has  been  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
accommodation.  While  the  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  banks 
have  been  augmented  to  a  considerable  extent,  advances  have 
increased  in  still  greater  degree,  so  that  the  resources  of  the  banks 
are  more  fully  employed  locally  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time. 
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For  some  reason  several  of  the  Australian  budget  statements 
are  later  this  year  than  usual,  but  three  have  been  delivered 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  Victorian  Treasurer  has  had  a 
much  better  year  than  he  anticipated ;  his  revenue  of  £8, 313, 000 
shows  an  increase  of  £500,000  upon  the  previous  year,  whereas 
he  had  estimated  for  a  decline  of  £250,000.  Expenditure 
amounted  to  £7,501,000,  which  though  an  increase  of  £373,000, 
was  £48,000  under  the  estimate.  The  result  of  the  year's  finance 
is  therefore  the  satisfactory  surplus  of  £812,000,  which  has  been 
applied  towards  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  railways 
contributed  largely  to  the  State's  prosperity,  the  revenue  of 
£4,010,000  being  the  largest  on  record,  while  the  ratio  of  working 
expenses  at  under  52  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  for  twenty-eight 
years.  The  Treasurer  referred  to  many  matters  affording  evidence 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  State,  and  naturally  dwelt  with 
satisfaction  on  the  arrangements  he  had  been  able  to  make  for 
the  redemption  and  conversion  of  loans  matured  during  the  past 
and  current  years. 

Like  his  confrere  of  Victoria,  the  Queensland  Treasurer,  in  his 
budget  statement,  was  able  to  record  results  far  exceeding  his 
anticipations.  His  speech  was  in  fact  a  tale  of  all  round  progress 
and  prosperity  with  a  note  of  triumph  quite  warranted  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Government  is  entitled  to  take  every  credit 
for  the  present  sound  financial  position,  attained  chiefly  by 
determined  abstention  from  borrowing  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  State  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  to  June  30th 
last  amounted  to  £4,308,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  £3,912,000, 
giving  a  surplus  of  £396,000,  which  the  Treasurer  described  as  the 
largest  genuine  surplus  ever  recorded  in  Queensland.  The  amount 
has  been  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  public  debt  reduction  fund 
and  applied  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  debentures.  The 
revenue  for  the  current  year,  after  allowing  £100,000  for  reduction 
of  railway  rates  and  fares,  and  £95,000  to  £100,000  for  income- 
tax  reduction  and  exemption,  is  estimated  at  £4,447,000  against 
expenditure  of  £4,440,000.  The  pastoral,  agricultural  and  mining 


NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .     .     i'  •''  ; 

266,300 

1914 

104 

*T7« 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

104 

m 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 

9,019,249 

1940 

99 

8A 

1  Jan.—  1  Julv. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,658,050 

1945 

85 

sl 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103JC 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10 

— 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  J  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

4T& 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 

}   200,000 

1926 

118* 

£6 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

age  Loan 

/ 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

812,200 

1908 

101 



1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116J 

^  if 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

800,000 

1920 

107 

4§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4^g 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7*  Shares  £2*  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12  % 
1909 

103 

? 

Jan.—  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%     ...../ 

442,600 

1934 

107 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

113 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

43 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  *6  13*.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d>  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 

industries  were  described  as  flourishing,  with  excellent  prospects 
of  continued  prosperity. 

Western  Australia  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  her  neighbours 
in  the  matter  of  public  finance  during  recent  years.  The  revenue 
for  1906-7  fell  short  of  the  estimate  by  £190,900,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  estimated  expenditure  was  reduced  by  £98,500.  The 
telegraphic  report  of  the  Treasurer's  budget  statement  does  not 
give  the  actual  totals  of  receipts  and  outgoings,  but  the  deficit  for 
the  year  is  stated  at  £77,000  making,  with  the  debit  balance 
brought  forward  from  previous  years,  a  total  deficit  of  £286,000. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  the  returns 
previously  announced  which  showed  a  deficit  for  the  year  of 
£88,800,  and  an  accumulated  debit  balance  of  £208,000,  but  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  cabled  summary.  The 
estimates  for  the  current  year  put  the  expenditure  at  £3,417,000 
and  revenue  at  £3,394,000,  without  taking  into  account  the 
proposed  land  and  income  taxes  which,  if  adopted,  are  expected 
to  yield  £81,000. 

The  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  during  September  was 
not  quite  up  to  August's  "record"  return,  but  the  daily  average 
was  satisfactory  enough,  and  seeing  that  operations  were  hampered 
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for  some  months  by  the  strike,  the  total  output  of  nearly  20J 
millions  sterling  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year  is  very 
gratifying.  The  monthly  returns  for  some  years  past  and  for 
the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced  are  presented  in  this 
table : 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March    . 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

3,  309,  329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April.     .     . 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

967,936 

1,639,340 

May  ... 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994,505 

1,658,268 

June  .      .     . 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  .     .     . 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August   .     . 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September  . 

2,284,425 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  .     . 



2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

1,208,669 

| 

November    . 



2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

fl,  028,  057 

December    . 

— 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

I 

Total*    . 

20,237,330 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 

While  the  supply  of  Chinese  at  the  mines  of  the  Band  was 
depleted  during  September  by  2,811  hands,  there  was  a  net 
increase  of  3,398  in  the  number  of  Kaffirs.  The  course  of  the 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4*%  Bonds     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886 
8*%  1886       „        (fi. 
3^1886        „        (t). 

£ 

690,000 
3,733,195* 
9,997,566: 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

lOOa 
104} 
100 

** 

i» 

3| 
*& 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4&  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 
31%       „        U  .     . 
3%         „       ft  .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
106 
96 
81 

$ 
I1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Got. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TBANBVAAL. 

3%Guartd.  Stock  (t). 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

92| 

SA 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

663,000 

1954 

92 

*T7« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

98 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

94 

*A 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

87 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

93 

*l 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

90 

41 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

labour  supply  month  by  month  for  two  years  past  is  traced  in  the 
following  table : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

September  1905 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  ,, 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June            ,, 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August        „ 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,  035  f 

53,134 

November  ,, 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  „ 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 



February    „ 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .      „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669t 

53,409 

June      .      „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July      .      „ 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August  .     „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  „ 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,260 

*  Net  lose. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


A  fall  in  Chartered  to  below  par,  a  price  which  the  shares 
have  not  seen  for  very  many  years,  has  cast  rather  a  gloom  over 
Khodesian  financial  affairs,  but  it  is  hoped  that  good  will  accrue 
from  the  steps  the  directors  of  the  company  are  taking  to  act 
upon  the  conclusions  they  have  formed  from  their  visit  to 
the  country  and  their  personal  interviews  with  people  on 
the  spot. 
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The  Rhodesian  gold  output  for  September  was  slightly  below 
that  for  the  preceding  month,  but  the  difference  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  shorter  length  of  the  month.  The  fol- 
lowing gives  the  gold  returns  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past. 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

454,226 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

70 

7i 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  Afrioan\ 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

95 

'8 

*& 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.  A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

80 

6i 

Royal  Trans-Afrioan  5  %  Debs.  Red,   . 

£1,861,000 

5 

100 

91 

fi& 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4 

6| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f         .     .     ... 

160,000 

10* 

61 

7 

01 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

3 

34 

10 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

7 

10 

11 

6& 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

16 

25 

64 

6J 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     . 

60,000 

22} 

5 

6i 

17J 

South  African  Breweries      .     .     « 

950,000 

22 

1 

If 

1& 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

1& 

nil 

Do  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

95 

54. 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

8 

5 

5 

P 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

9 

Hi 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

5i* 

6f 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

96 

^ 

1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

106 

3 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

85 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

98 
104 

3, 

3 

V 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%ins.  (*)      .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

94 

3; 

1 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

96 

»A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (<)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3« 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (*) 

642,043 

1929-541 

97 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (i)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (*)-.. 

600,000 

1922-44f 

85 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£77J 

*tt 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period.  (Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Financial  circles  in  Egypt  are  gradually  settling  down  to  a 
more  healthy  condition,  and  there  has  been  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  prices  of  the  Egyptian  securities  tabulated  here. 
The  most  noticeable  movement  is  a  rise  of  a  couple  of  points  to 
22  in  the  shares  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  to  the  prospects 
of  which  attention  has  been  drawn  here  more  than  once  recently. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
,         Unified  Debt  

£7,682,600 
£55  971  960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

96 
102* 

34 
3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .     .     .     «  ; 

300,000 

8 

10 

22 

3* 

Bank  of  Egypt     

40  000 

16 

12* 

33} 

5A 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„              „               „      Preferred 
„               „               „      Bonds     . 

496,000 
125,000 
£2,500,000 

P 

k 

5* 
10 
100 

W 

1 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE, 


October  21,  1907. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  re1  irn 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 


VOL.  XIV.  DECEMBER,   1907.  No.  83. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
LESSONS    OF    THE    GERMAN    EMPEROR'S    VISIT 

BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  German  Emperor 
will  in  all  probability  have  quitted  these  shores.  Indeed,  the 
visit  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  departure  from  Windsor, 
as  during  the  few  extra  days  that  His  Majesty  will  remain  on 
British  soil  he  will  be  taking  a  rest  cure  at  Christchurch,  and,  it . 
may  safely  be  assumed,  will  pay  as  little  attention  as  possible 
to  the  course  of  public  affairs,  either  in  Germany  or  England. 
The  present  moment,  therefore,  seems  appropriate  for  summing 
up  the  actual,  as  well  as  the  potential  results  of  this  memorable 
visit,  during  which  the  Emperor  was  the  guest,  not  only  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  but  of  the  British  nation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  relations  between  the  royal 
uncle  and  the  Imperial  nephew  were  throughout  of  the  most 
courteous  and  the  friendliest  character.  This  must  have  been 
so  in  any  case.  The  simple  facts  that  King  Edward  VII. 
.and  the  Emperor  William  II.  are  connected  by  the  ties  of 
Hood,  of  close  kinship,  of  common  memories  and  traditions 
and  of  joint  affection  for  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  the  mother  of 
the  royal  host  and  the  grandmother  of  the  Imperial  guest,  and 
that  these  two  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  are  men  of 
exceptional  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  nature  would  of  themselves 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  visit  to  Windsor  should 
have  been  marked  by  unbroken  courtesy  and  genuine  affection. 
A  number  of  unforeseen  contingencies  contributed  to  make  the 

VOL.  XIV.— No.  83.  Y 
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visit  eminently  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  royal  pageants.  The 
presence  in  England  at  this  period  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  niece  of  our  King,  and  the 
Queen  of  Norway,  the  daughter  of  His  Majesty,  collected  together 
an  assemblage  of  royal  personages  all  welcome  alike  to  the  British 
Court  and  to  the  British  nation.  The  coincidence  that  the  week 
of  the  visit  was  also  the  date  of  the  marriage  at  Wood  Norton, 
which  brought  together  the  leading  representatives  of  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Orleans,  tended  to  swell  the  numbers  of  ex-royal 
personages  present  at  the  time  in  England.  The  weather,  too^ 
was  unusually  fine  for  an  English  November,  and,  in  as  far  as  the 
world  is  aware,  no  single  hitch  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  Imperial  reception. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  Emperor's  visit  is  that  it  was 
intended  to  remove  an  impression  that,  outside  royal  and  minis- 
terial circles,  popular  sentiment  in  England,  if  not  absolutely 
inimical  to  Germany,  was  certainly  indifferent  to  her  good- 
will. In  all  I  have  written  on  this  subject  in  The  Empire 
Review,  I  have  contended  that  this  impression  was  erroneous, 
and  that  the  anti-German  sentiments  expressed  after  the  entente 
cordiale,  did  not  represent  the  true  feeling  of  the  British 
public.  I  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  the  wel- 
come— the  hearty,  honest  and  dignified  welcome — accorded  to 
the  German  Emperor  and  Empress  by  the  multitudes  which 
thronged  the  streets  whenever  their  Majesties  appeared  in 
public — was  a  genuine  and  honest  manifestation  of  British 
goodwill  towards  the  German  people  as  well  as  towards  their 
illustrious  ruler. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  popular 
manifestations,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  underrate  their  signifi- 
cance. In  our  country  manifestations  are  not  made  to  order. 
On  such  occasions  streets  are  decorated,  seats  are  raised  and 
let,  and  crowds  are  assembled  by  individual  effort  and  at  the 
individual  cost  of  a  free  people.  It  is  the  fashion  to  deride  all 
popular  demonstrations  as  being  mere  empty  noise  and  sound 
—I  recollect  that  the  "  superior  persons "  who  told  us  that 
the  nights  of  public  rejoicing  which  followed  the  news  of  the 
relief  of  Mafeking  and  Ladysmith  were  discreditable  to  British 
self-respect.  These  same  "  superior  persons "  will  doubtless 
tell  us  that  the  vast  crowds  who  came  in  their  thousands  to 
cheer  the  German  Emperor  knew  nothing  about  Germany , 
and  if  possible  cared  less.  I,  not  being  at  all  a  superior, 
but  a  very  commonplace,  Englishman,  felt  prouder  of  England 
than  I  ever  did  before  when  London  went  mad  with  exultation 
on  learning  that  our  South  African  campaign  had  ended  in 
victory,  and  I  have  never  seen  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
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sympathies  being  with  my  fellow-countrymen,  not  with  their 
critics.  In  much  the  same  way  I  hold  that  the  demonstration 
made  in  London  on  the  Emperor's  visit  more  than  ratified  the 
forecast  I  made  last  month. 

The  common-sense  of  the  British  public  was  displayed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Emperor's  progress  through  London,  just  as  it 
was  in  the  popular  demonstrations  on  the  relief  of  Mafeking, 
During  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  a  leading  section  of  the  British 
press,  the  section,  that  is,  which  occupies  itself  more  than  any 
other  with  foreign  politics,  had  lost  no  opportunity,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  of  stirring  up  bad  blood  between 
England  and  Germany.  Morning  after  morning  their  readers 
were  assured  that  Germany  was  intriguing  to  deprive  England  of 
her  maritime  supremacy  as  the  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world, 
and  of  her  industrial  supremacy  as  the  most  successful  trading 
body  in  Europe.  Every  ill-natured  criticism  in  the  press  of 
Germany  was  reproduced  as  showing  the  covert  animosity  of 
Germany  towards  England,  and  the  moral  drawn  from  a  number 
of  isolated  criticisms  was  that  England  must  look  to  France  if 
she  wished  to  frustrate  the  machinations  of  the  Fatherland.  I 
admit  that  the  entente  cordiale  was  received  with  satisfaction 
by  public  men  of  eminence  as  well  as  by  the  general  mass  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  The  ordinary  Englishman  is  the  most  good- 
natured  in  the  world,  and  when  he  was  assured  that  France 
was  willing  to  shake  hands  and  let  bygones  be  bygones  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  reciprocate  the  sentiment.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  learnt  that  in  French  opinion  the  entente  cordiale 
was  only  the  prelude  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  by 
which  Germany  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  supremacy  as  the 
greatest  of  Continental  Powers,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  dwindled  away. 

Whether  France  or  Germany  was  to  be  the  ultimate  owner 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  was,  and  is,  a  matter  of  complete  indifference 
to  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  every  hundred.  The  fact  that 
France  was  ready  to  sanction  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  we 
had  won  by  our  own  arms,  was  not  appreciated  by  the  British 
public  as  a  concession  of  any  value  supposing  the  consideration 
we  had  to  pay  in  return  was  to  assist  France  in  appropriating 
Morocco  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Germany.  Moreover,  as  time 
went  on  every  one  of  the  imputations  brought  against  Germany 
by  the  advocates  of  basing  the  State  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  an  entente  cordiale  between  England  and  France,  was  shown, 
by  the  march  of  events,  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  was 
found  futile  to  repeat  the  parrot  cry  that  the  aggrandisement  of 
Germany  constituted  in  itself  a  peril  to  the  British  Empire, 

Y  2 
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and  the  ordinary  Englishman  soon  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  he  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
French  Republic  it  was  of  far  more  personal  importance  to 
his  own  interests  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  German 
Empire. 

I  would  add  too,  that  there  is  a  sense  of  fair  play  well-nigh 
universal  amidst  Englishmen,  which  had,  I  think,  a  noteworthy 
effect  in  creating  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with  our  Teutonic 
kinsmen.  What  we  claim  for  ourselves,  we  must  in  fairness 
allow  to  others ;  and  when  the  British  public  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  made  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor  in  his  relations  with  England, 
he  entertained  no  ill-will  towards  our  country,  but  had  been 
throughout  the  chief  champion  and  protector  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  good  sense  of  the  British  nation  might  be  trusted  to 
give  him  the  welcome  which  was  justly  his  due,  not  only  in  his 
personal  capacity  as  the  Sovereign  of  Germany  and  as  the 
nephew  of  our  King,  but  as  a  friend  of  England  and  a  well- 
ivisher  to  the  British  Empire. 

There  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  ring  of  truth  in  the  popular 
demonstration  accorded  to  him  during  his  progress  through  the 
streets  of  London,  which  now,  as  always,  represents  the  heart  of 
England.  There  was  no  hysterical  enthusiasm,  but  a  cordial 
expression  of  good-will  and  satisfaction  to  see  the  favourite 
grandson  of  his  royal  grandmother,  the  Queen,  whose  memory  is 
so  dear  to  England,  once  more  amongst  us  as  the  friend  and 
guest  of  her  illustrious  and  beloved  successor  to  the  throne.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Imperial  procession  there  was  no 
single  discordant  note.  The  route  selected  for  the  procession 
passed  in  the  main,  not  through  the  fashionable  quarters,  but 
through  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  work-a-day  population  of 
the  metropolis,  until  it  reached  the  City,  and  the  key-note  of  the 
cheers  with  which  the  Emperor  was  followed  could  best  be 
described  by  the  homely  phrase,  "  Glad  to  see  you  back 
again."  It  was  in  this  sense,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  that  the 
popular  greeting  was  interpreted  by  its  recipient. 

On  the  Saturday  following  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Guild- 
hall, His  Majesty  received  a  deputation  consisting  of  some  of  the 
British  journalists  who  had  recently  visited  Germany  as  the 
guests  of  the  German  Press.  And  I  am  told  that  on  this  occasion 
His  Majesty  graciously  expressed  approval  of  the  common-sense 
which,  in  his  opinion,  characterised  the  articles  concerning 
German  affairs  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  these 
pages,  and  went  on  to  say,  "  We  also  want  a  little  common- 
sense  in  my  country  amongst  some  of  our  journalists."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  hold  that  the  welcome  accorded  to  the 
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Ernperor  by  the  British  public  was  dictated  not  by  sentiment  but 
by  plain  common-sense ;  and  I  feel  little  doubt  this  fact  has  been, 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  His  Majesty. 


ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE 

A  little  common-sense  would  have  stopped  the  outcry  recently 
raised  in  the  Parisian  Press,  and  endorsed,  as  usual,  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  Press  in  this  country,  that  the  German  Government 
is  about  to  construct  an  immense  strategic  railway  station  at 
Saarbruck  in  Lorraine,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles- 
from  the  present  frontiers  of  France.  The  report  which  comes 
from  Brussels  is  probably  devoid  of  foundation,  but  even  if  it 
should  by  chance  turn  out  to  be  correct,  I  fail  to  see  how  such 
a  proposal  can  be  interpreted  as  an  outrage  against  France  of 
such  a  character  as  to  call  for  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of 
England  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  entente  cordiale.  Whether 
the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  just  or  unjust,  wise  or 
unwise,  may  be  the  subject  of  academic  controversy,  but  it  has- 
no  bearing  upon  accomplished  facts.  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  reluctance  of  France  to  see  Germany  strengthening  her 
hold  upon  the  provinces  which  for  two  centuries  had  been 
under  her  own  rule,  but  this  sympathy  cannot  alter  the  facts- 
of  the  case. 

These  facts  are  as  follows.  In  1870  France  declared  war  against 
Prussia.  After  a  campaign  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  year,  France 
sustained  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  disastrous  defeats.  Paris- 
had  capitulated.  The  Germans  had  marched  victoriously  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  conquered  country.  No  European 
power  had  come  to  their  assistance.  Napoleon  III.  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  Metz,  occupied  by  an  enormous  French  army,  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  further  resistance,  while  the  Commune 
reigned  in  Paris  and  was  carrying  on  an  internecine  war  against 
the  Provisional  Government.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  France 
lay  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  her  German  invaders.  In  the 
circumstances,  Germany  might  have  dictated  any  terms  she 
thought  fit  to  impose.  She  contented  herself  with  demanding  an 
indemnity  of  forty  milliards  and  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
as  provinces  of  the  German  Fatherland.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly,  France 
agreed  to  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany,  but  she 
consented  with  a  sort  of  mental  reservation  expressed  by  the 
well-known  saying  of  Gambetta,  "N'en  parlons  jamais,  mais 
nous  y  penserons  toujours." 

It  is  this  half-hearted  acceptance  of  an  acknowledged  fact 
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which  has  hindered  the  conclusion  of  a  genuine  understanding 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  which  has  thereby  formed  a 
constant  peril  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Thirty  odd  years  have 
come  and  gone  since  France  ceded  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  yet 
up  to  the  present  day  France  has  never  been  able  or  willing  to 
admit  to  herself  that  the  ceded  provinces  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  Germany.  Year  after  year  the  process  of  the  re- 
Germanisation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  become  more  and 
more  manifest,  and  yet  France  still  regards  their  annexation  as  an 
act  of  usurpation  which  she  hopes  to  reverse  at  some  more  or 
less  remote  period.  No  single  French  statesman  has  ever  had 
the  courage  to  declare  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  German 
provinces  under  German  rule.  Germany  is  well  aware  that 
France  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  some  combination  under 
which  she  may  recover  the  provinces  she  ceded  in  order  to 
save  herself  from  dismemberment,  and  though  T  for  one  do 
nob  blame  France  for  cherishing  what  I  regard  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  I  cannot  blame  Germany  for  making  every  preparation 
to  strengthen  her  military  position  in  the  provinces  she  won 
back  by  her  own  valour  and  intends  to  keep  by  her  own 
strong  arm. 

Everybody  acquainted  with  French  affairs  is  aware  that  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  France  welcomed  the  conclusion  of  the 
entente  cordiale  was  due  not  to  any  ardent  affection  for  England, 
but  to  a  belief  that  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  might  develop 
into  an  armed  alliance  under  which  England  might  assist  France 
in  rescuing  her  lost  provinces  from  the  hands  of  Germany.  The 
belief,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  difficult  for  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
to  understand  each  other  that  the  former  remain  firmly  convinced 
chat  England  is  so  alarmed  at  the  aggrandisement  of  Germany 
that  sooner  or  later  England  will  be  forced  to  join  an  anti- 
German  coalition. 

We  ourselves  know  that  this  conviction  is  an  utter  delusion, 
but  even  the  national  welcome  accorded  to  the  German  Emperor 
by  the  British  nation  has  done  little  to  shake  French  confidence 
in  our  ultimately  espousing  the  cause  of  France  as  against 
the  Fatherland.  It  is  therefore  only  common  honesty  to  let 
France  understand  that  any  idea  of  England's  ever  going  to 
war  with  Germany  for  the  sake  of  France  is  a  mere  ignis 
fatuus,  and  that  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to 
object  to  any  military  measures  Germany  may  think  fit  to  take 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  order  to  make  her  position  stronger  in 
her  reconquered  provinces.  The  best  service  any  French  patriot 
could  render  France  would  be  to  urge  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
accept  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  an  accomplished 
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fact,  and  to  make  up  their  mind  to  abandon  all  idea  of  their 
recovery.  Till  this  is  done  France  must  remain  an  obstacle  to 
•the  permanence  of  European  peace. 


TUB  FLEETS   OF  ENGLAND  AND   GERMANY 

The  employment  of  a  little  common-sense  on  both  sides, 
as  recommended  by  the  Emperor,  seems  to  me  the  one  thing 
needful  to  settle  an  issue  which,  if  left  unsettled,  might  easily 
disturb  the  friendly  feelings  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Windsor,  and  his  cordial  reception  in 
England.  Whether  Germany  is  well-advised  or  ill-advised  in 
desiring  a  large  augmentation  of  her  naval  strength  is  not  the 
point  at  issue. 

All  we  are  now  concerned  with  is  the  plain  fact  that  Germany 
has  made  public  her  intention,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Kaiser,  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  shipbuilding  programme  which,  according 
to  the  official  estimate,  will  furnish  her  within  eight  years  with 
a  fleet  comprising  thirteen  battleships  of  our  Dreadnought  type, 
ten  battleships  of  11,000  tons,  four  of  10,000  tons,  five  cruisers 
of  18,000  tons,  one  of  15,000  tons,  two  of  11,500  tons,  one  of 
10,000,  and  five  between  9,000  and  8,500  tons.  Thus  by  1915— 
the  centenary  of  1815,  the  date  of  the  battle  when  England 
and  Germany,  fighting  side  by  side,  defeated  the  French  armies 
tinder  Napoleon  at  Waterloo — the  German  fleet  will  have  more 
than  doubled  her  present  size.  No  attempt  is  made  in  Germany 
to  conceal  the  fact  that,  between  the  issue  of  the  present  pro- 
gramme and  its  final  execution,  this  vast  shipbuilding  project  will 
be  set  on  foot  in  the  near  future. 

When  the  scheme  in  question  was  first  mooted  we  were  assured 
by  the  journalistic  partisans  of  the  entente  cordiale  in  this  country 
that  the  project  could  never  be  carried  out  owing  to  the  expected 
opposition  of  the  German  taxpayers  to  the  enormous  outlay  its 
execution  must  necessarily  involve.  As  usual  these  assurances 
proved  erroneous.  It  is  obvious  that  to  say  the  least  the  German 
nation  is  as  eager  as  the  German  Emperor  to  have  a  fleet  power- 
ful enough  to  be  taken  into  serious  account  as  an  important 
factor  in  naval  warfare.  It  appears  certain  that  this  colossal 
scheme  commands  the  approval  of  the  German  people,  and  will 
Jbe  sanctioned  by  the  German  Chambers,  and  that  the  estimates 
for  the  creation  of  the  new  navy  and  for  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  docks,  quays  and  arsenals,  will  pass  without  any  serious 
hostile  criticisms  from  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  the  dis- 
credited and  disorganised  Socialist  party. 
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Such  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  German  position.  It  is  my 
desire  to  consider  this  position  fairly,  and  I  shall  make  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the  obvious  truth  that  the  proposed  immense 
augmentation  of  the  German  navy,  however  popular  it  may  be 
in  the  Fatherland,  cannot  but  be  unpopular  in  England.  Still, 
while  admitting  most  fully  that,  I,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  would  sooner  so  large  an 
augmentation  had  not  been  proposed  at  all,  I  fail  to  see  any 
possible  means  by  which  its  execution  can  be  averted.  Any 
diplomatic  protest  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  project  and 
any  popular  demonstration  against  the  naval  policy  of  Germany 
could  have  no  possible  result  except  to  enlist  German  sympathies 
in  favour  of  rendering  Germany  a  non-negligible  quantity  in  the 
event  of  any  naval  war.  If  Germany  or  any  other  independent 
European  Power  determines  to  have  a  powerful  navy  of  her  own 
and  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it  out  of  her  own  money,  she  is,  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  absolutely  within  her  own  right  in 
creating  a  navy  of  her  own.  Moreover,  England  has  na 
means  whatever  of  preventing  Germany  from  doing  what  she 
likes  within  her  own  dominions,  except  by  appealing  to  the 
arbitrament  of  brute  force,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  by  going 
to  war. 

There  have  indeed  been  suggestions  made  by  some  of  the 
extreme  advocates  of  an  Anglo-French  alliance,  that  England 
should  go  to  war  with  Germany  and  send  her  fleet  to  bombard 
the  German  ports  and  scuttle  all  German  men-of-war  she  might 
find  sheltered  therein  or  encounter  on  the  high  seas,  while  France 
should  invade  Germany  by  land.  I  only  refer  to  this  insane 
suggestion  because  it  is  the  only  possible  method  I  have  ever 
heard  mooted  by  which  England  could  prevent  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  formidable  navy.  I  confess,  however,  I  am  not  so 
much  impressed  by  the  moral  obliquity,  which  can  conceive  such 
an  outrage,  as  by  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  proposal. 

The  Chinaman  who  burnt  down  his  house  to  roast  his  pig  was 
a  model  of  sanity  compared  with  the  wiseacres  who  advise  us  ta 
commit  an  act  of  aggression  in  order  to  destroy  the  German  fleet 
of  the  future,  which  is  not  yet  in  being,  and  thereby  to  avert  the 
risk  of  a  remote  and  uncertain  contingency  under  which  we  might 
conceivably  have  to  meet  Germany  in  naval  warfare  under  less 
favourable  conditions  than  we  should  do  at  present,  and  to  pur- 
chase immunity  from  this  hypothetical  peril  by  engaging  forth- 
with in  a  war  with  Germany,  which  would  certainly  eventuate 
in  a  general  European  conflict,  and  in  which  we  should  run  a 
serious  risk  of  sustaining  a  disastrous  defeat.  In  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  only  ports  an. 
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English  fleet  could  attack  with  any  chance  of  success.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  bombardment  of  these  ports  would 
enable  us  to  capture  or  destroy  any  men-of-war  sheltered  therein ;, 
and  even  if  we  could  force  our  way  in  and  sink  the  German 
cruisers  lying  in  their  harbours,  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  would  inflict 
far  greater  injury  on  English  merchants  and  ship-o.wners  than 
upon  their  German  competitors.  We  could  not  invade  the- 
Baltic  ports  without  committing  a  breach  of  neutrality  towards- 
Russia. 

And  if,  contrary  to  my  anticipations,  we  should  succeed  in 
crushing  both  the  Russian  and  German  fleets,  we  should  be  utterly 
unable  to  follow  up  our  success  on  land.  We  have  not,  and  shall 
never  have  until  we  accept  conscription,  an  army  competent  to- 
hold  its  ground  on  foreign  soil  against  the  troops  of  any  one  of 
the  great  Continental  military  nations.  If  this  is  so,  our  threat  of 
invading  Germany  by  sea  and  destroying  her  fleet  would  be  a  piece 
of  silly  bravado,  a  brutwm  fulmen.  If  the  above  estimate  of 
our  position  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
of  our  military  authorities,  it  follows  that  we  have  not  got  the 
power,  even  if  we  had  the  wish,  to  dictate  to  Germany  whether, 
and  under  what  conditions,  she  shall  satisfy  her  legitimate  ambition 
to  become  an  important  Power,  not  only  on  land,  but  on  the  high 
seas.  This  being  so,  the  only  course  open  to  England  is  to 
acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  and  to  preserve  her  self-respect  by  not 
vapouringfabout  reprisals  by  which  she  would  place  herself  utterly 
in  the  wrong  and  which  she  has  no  serious  intention  of  putting: 
into  practice. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  claim  for  England  the  same  right  as 
I  claim  for  Germany,  namely,  that  of  protecting  her  own  real  or 
imaginary  interests  according  to  her  own  will  and  after  her  own- 
fashion.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  the  British  nation  holds,  that  in  order 
to  protect  not  only  the  British  Empire  but  our  Island  Kingdom  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  England  to  retain  her  naval 
supremacy.  This  contention  has  never  been  disputed  by  any 
British  sovereign  or  British  government  or  British  party. 
Whether  the  rule  laid  down  by  many  generations  of  English 
statesmen,  English  generals  and  English  admirals  that  England 
can  never  be  safe  from  attack  unless  her  navy  is  equal  in  strength 
to  that  of  any  two  European  naval  Powers  may  be  fairly  open  to 
discussion.  But  there  can  be  no  discussion  between  ourselves 
and  any  other  nation  about  the  principle  that  England  is  at 
liberty  to  decide  for  herself  what  armaments,  whether  naval  or 
military,  are  essential  for  her  national  safety.  It  is  possible,  or 
even  probable,  that  our  claim  to  maintain  our  position  as  the 
greatest  naval  Power  in  Europe  may  be  resented  in  certain. 
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quarters.  But  my  answer  to  all  such  objections,  whether  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere,  would  be  that,  we  are  masters  within  our 
-own  dominions  and  are  determined  to  exercise  our  own  free 
choice. 


THB   CONGO  FREE  STATE 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  England,  confirmed 
as  they  have  recently  been  by  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor 
,and  his  cordial  reception  in  England,  have  improved  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  International  amity  throughout  Europe. 
It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  this  occasion  should  have  been 
selected  for  raising  again  one  of  various  "  burning  questions  "  which 
might,  and  probably  would  give  rise  to  grave  International 
-complications.  I  allude  to  the  outcry  now  going  on  in  England 
for  drastic  action  with  regard  to  the  Congo  and  the  system  under 
which  it  is  administered  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  indignation  excited  by  the  stories  of  the 
-cruelties  suffered  by  the  natives  of  the  Free  State,  owing  to  the 
.almost  insane  desire  of  King  Leopold  II.  to  make  money  out  of  his 
African  kingdom,  which  he  regards  as  his  own  personal  estate.  I 
have  little  doubt  these  stories  are  exaggerated.  But  even  after 
making  every  possible  allowance  for  exaggeration,  I  am  bound  to 
,-adinit  that  the  state  of  things,  which  has  prevailed  so  long 
on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  river  is  not  unjustly  considered  an 
outrage  on  humanity.  I  have  no  intention  of  coming  forward  as 
-an  apologist  for  such  cruelties  as  seem  to  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  Free  State,  though  truth  compels  me  to  admit  that,  in  very 
few,  if  any,  instances,  somewhat  similar  outrages  have  not  accom- 
panied the  introduction  of  the  white  man's  rule  over  savage  races 
^during  what  may  be  called  the  pioneer  stage  of  compulsory 
-civilisation.  I  also  allow  gladly  that  the  agitation  now  being 
•set  on  foot  for  the  virtual  deposition  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
in  as  far  as  his  Congo  territories  are  concerned,  will  enlist  the 
^sympathy  of  very  large  and  influential  sections  of  the  British 
public  which  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  composed  of  pro- 
fessional humanitarians. 

All  I  would  ask  is  that  before  the  British  Government  is 
^called  upon  to  take  action  to  compel  King  Leopold  to  abdicate 
his  throne  as  sovereign  of  the  Congo,  the  British  public  should 
form  some  idea  of  how  they  propose  to  enforce  their  demand. 
In  1885,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the  European  Powers  formally 
landed  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Congo  to  the  King  of  Belgium. 
JNo  restrictions  were  placed  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  Congo 
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crown,  except  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  that  his  Majesty  was 
to  develop  the  Free  State  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  fifteen 
millions  of  black  subjects  placed  under  his  absolute  authority. 
The  Congress  of  Berlin  was  no  doubt  influenced  in  favour  of  this 
step  by  the  fact  that  the  King  had  availed  himself  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  had  spent  very  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  work  of  exploring  the  Congo  by  the  journalist,  who  had  already 
achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  discoverer  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone. Whether  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  any  legal  or  moral 
right  to  decree  the  partition  of  the  Dark  Continent  is  an  inter- 
esting question  in  itself,  but  it  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
fact  that  Leopold  II. 's  sovereignty  over  the  Congo  was  decreed 
by  an  International  Congress  and  that  England  had  no  special 
responsibility  for  the  decree  other  than  that  attaching  to  any 
one  of  the  great  Powers  represented  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin. 

From  the  time  when  the  maladministration  of  the  Congo 
became  patent  the  British  Government  of  the  day  has  exerted 
all  its  influence  with  the  King  to  induce  him  as  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Free  State  to  resign  his  absolute  authority  and  to  hand 
over  his  supreme  power  to  the  Belgium  Parliament,  or  more 
accurately  speaking  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  under 
the  constitution  of  Belgium  are  elected  by  the  people  and  can 
only  retain  office  so  long  as  they  command  a  parliamentary 
majority.  Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  be  the  best — for 
the  Congo — that  could  be  devised  under  present  circumstances  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  the  arrangement  can  never  be  carried  into 
execution  without  the  joint  consent  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  King 'declines  to  resign  his  Congo  kingship,  and  the 
Parliament  refuses  to  exercise  any  pressure  on  the  Sovereign 
which  might  force  him  to  abdicate  his  rights  of  suzerainty. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  learned  divines  who  assembled 
the  other  day  at  Whitfield's  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court 
Eoad,  and  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
do  something  so  as  to  bring  about  the  King's  abdication,  His 
Majesty  is  personally  popular  in  his  own  country;  and  any 
attempt  at  coercion  would  be  bitterly  resented  not  only  by  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  but  the  Belgian  nation. 

Moreover,  the  Belgians  are  a  very  shrewdly  and  hard- 
headed  people  who  take  a  personal  and  not  an  altruistic 
view  of  business  affairs,  and  entertain  grave  doubts  whether 
the  Free  State,  if  administered  under  civilised  and  humane 
government,  could  pay  its  expenses  without  a  heavy  subsidy, 
which  would  have  in  the  end  to  be  paid  by  the  Belgian  tax- 
payers. It  is,  therefore,  intelligible  enough  that  the  Belgian 
Parliament  should  be  in  no  hurry  about  redeeming  the  wrongs  of 
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the  Congo  natives,  and  should  be  inclined  to  wait  patiently,  till 
the  King  should  propose  some  compromise,  which  they  could 
recommend  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  country.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  keep  on  saying  something  must  be  done,  but  as 
Lord  Palmerston  is  recorded  to  have  said,  when  a  similar  demand 
was  addressed  to  him  years  ago :  "  Whenever  I  am  told  that  I 
must  do  something,  I  kno;v  what  my  friends  really  mean  is  that 
I  am  asked  to  do  something  foolish."  I  suspect  the  above  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  demand  addressed  or  about  to  be  addressed  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  speakers  at  the 
Tabernacle  are  all,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  believers  in  the  potency 
of  arbitration  and  the  omnipotence  of  moral  force.  If  the  fiasco 
of  the  Hague  Conference  has  not  shaken  their  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  talkee-talkee  for  introducing  the  so-called  reign  of  law,  nothing 
I  can  say  will  induce  them  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 

I  would,  however,  venture  to  warn  all  professed  lovers  of 
peace  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  bring  direct 
coercion  to  bear  upon  Belgium  in  order  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  Congo  natives  will  not  only  be  useless  for  its  immediate 
object  but  fatal  to  the  interests  of  European  peace.  If  they  are 
not  utterly  ignorant  of  foreign  countries  they  must  be  aware  that 
all  European  countries  are  jealous  of  England's  success,  and  can 
never  get  rid  of  the  suspicion  that  whenever  England  comes- 
forward  as  the  champion  of  any  oppressed  nationality,  or  of 
any  unpopular  reform,  she  is  actuated  by  some  self-interested 
motive. 

In  the  present  instance  even  our  French  partisans  are  con- 
vinced that  our  espousal  of  the  Congo  native  cause  is  due  to  the  hope 
that  the  deposition  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  from  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Free  State  would  enable  us  to  add  the  Congo  kingdom 
to  our  African  Empire.  If  a  congress  should  be  summoned  to 
revise  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
should  get  no  credit  for  our  contention  that  we  have  no  higher 
duty  than  that  pertaining  to  any  other  first-class  Power  as  signa- 
tory of  the  treaty  in  question.  If  again  we  should  commit  the 
yet  more  signal  act  of  folly  of  threatening  Belgium  with  any  sort 
of  armed  pressure  in  consequence  of  her  non-compliance  with  our 
views  as  to  the  future  administration  of  the  Free  State,  we  shall 
be  accused  of  a  desire  to  exercise  illegitimate  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  an  independent  Continental  State,  and  this  accusation 
will  probably  be  supported  by  more  than  one  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe. 

In  the  interest  of  European  peace  I  feel  bound  to  warn  my 
fellow-countrymen  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  peace  than  the  introduction  of  sentiment  as  a  ruling  force  in 
politics.  We  have  got  quite  enough  to  do  in  maintaining  our 
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naval  supremacy  and  upholding  our  industrial  pre-eminence 
without  troubling  ourselves  to  redress  the  local  grievances  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  or  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  We  should  do 
well  to  take  to  heart  the  parting  advice  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  common-sense,  not  popular  sentiment, 
should  be  the  basis  of  England's  foreign  policy. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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DISINTEGRATION   OR   FEDERATION 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.   STUART-LIN  TON 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  British  Empire  owes  its 
nativity  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  its  enormous  expan- 
sion and  great  progress  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Elizabethan  and  Victorian  ages  are,  therefore,  bound  up  with  the 
most  glorious  annals  of  the  Empire. 

As  constituted  to-day,  this  Empire  consists  of  vast  stretches 
of  territory  scattered  over  the  globe  and  separated  by  the  "  seven 
seas,"  exhibiting  a  medley  of  political  conditions  owing  common 
allegiance  to  the  British  throne.  Within  its  confines  are  the  most 
democratic  of  democracies,  and  the  most  despotic  of  despotisms ; 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  is  an 
empire,  to  use  the  words  of  the  great  American,  Daniel  "Webster, 
"whose  morning  drumbeat,  following  the  sun  and  keeping 
company  with  the  hours,  encircles  the  globe  with  an  unbroken 
chain  of  martial  airs." 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  the  population  of 
the  British  Empire  was  31,712,000,  and  the  area  7,255,350  square 
miles.  In  1906  the  population  had  increased  to  392,846,835, 
and  the  area  to  11,433,283  square  miles. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  1906. 


Area,  square  miles    .  11,433,283 

Population     .     .     .  392,846,835 

Revenue    ....  £317,353,564 

Expenditure  .     .     .  £311,068,345 

Debt    .     .     .:'...  £1,497,727,623 

Imports     .     ,./•••  £1,015,025,924 

Exports     ....  £891,700,473 


Registered  tonnage : — 

Sailing.      .     .     .     2,574,955  tons 
Steam    ....     9,874,789    „ 

ad|  267, 044, 476  tons- 
Railroads  ....     101, 136  miles 


From  the  above  statistics  one  can  readily  realise  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  And  these  resources,  so 
far  from  being  greatly  developed,  are  yet  for  the  most  part  in 
their  infancy.  From  this  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  axiom  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  Taken  collec- 
tively, this  wealth  and  these  resources  are  enormous  and  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  any  other  nation ;  but  taken  separately 
there  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful  and  enormous  about  them. 
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If,  then,  under  conditions  of  inferior  ai?d  defective  organisa- 
tion the  material  forces  of  the  Empire  are  so  great,  what  would 
they  not  be  under  a  system  whereby  these  forces  were  carefully 
fostered  and  properly  utilised  ?  A  system  which  would  counteract 
the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  its  present  composition,  supplemented 
by  methods  whereby  the  theory  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  parts  would  receive  unchallenged  recognition,  and  the  various 
units  would  accordingly  work  for  the  commonweal ;  a  system  by 
which  the  strength  and  defensive  forces  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  would  be  properly  developed  and  utilised.  For  the- 
integrity  of  the  whole  means  the  integrity  of  the  parts,  and  the 
downfall  and  destruction  of  the  whole  likewise  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  of  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Imperial  Unity,  and  the  subject  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  public  men  and  the  press,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies.  Possibly  the  most  striking  examples  show- 
ing a  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  are : — the  sending  of  contingents 
from  the  great  colonies  to  participate  with  the  Imperial  troops 
in  the  campaigns  in  Egypt,  Zululand,  South  Africa  and  China ; 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  penny  postage,  the  construction 
of  a  pan-Britannic  cable  connecting  the  King's  dominions,  and  the 
forward  and  Imperial  policy  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  in  giving  a  preference  to  British  products 
in  their  markets  over  the  foreigner.  These  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  are  undoubtedly*  most  important  in  their  beneficent 
effect  upon  the  British  Empire. 

But  in  regard  to  the  political  relations  of  the  Empire,  as  a 
whole,  we  have  made  little  headway  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
Unity.  With  the  possible  exception  of  India,  the  British  Empire 
to-day  consists  of  the  Mother-country  and  a  group  of  loosely 
connected  States  in  various  stages  of  political  development.  It 
has  been  likened  by  some  to  a  loose  league  of  scattered  republics. 
This,  in  a  sense,  may  be  true,  yet,  as  we  are  informed,  "  The 
bonds,  though  light  as  air  are  firm  as  steel."  If  this  be  so,  say 
the  opponents  of  federation,  then  why  not  let  well  alone  ?  Why 
interfere  with  this  imposing  structure  ?  Adopt  the  policy  of 
laissez-faire.  Why  risk  our  present  contentment  and  seek  to 
draw  nearer  to  one  another,  at  the  risk  of  imposing  upon  all 
bonds  of  iron  that  may  chafe  ?  But  we  may  ask  these  opponents 
to  consider  the  future  and  not  alone  the  present.  It  is  character- 
istic of  our  race  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  present,  and  to  let  to- 
morrow take  care  of  itself.  As  Cecil  Ehodes  once  said :  "  The 
curse  of  English  statesmen  is  that  they  will  not  consider  the 
future."  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  any  rate  has  looked  into  the 
future,  and  has  said,  "  Does  anyone  really  believe  that  our  present 
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relations  with  our  possessions  abroad  can  permanently  endure  ? 
Is  it  not  certain  that  we  and  they  must  draw  closer  or  we  shall 
-inevitably  fall  apart?  Is  it  possible  my  opponents  are  not  alive 
to  the  tremendous  consequences  of  either  alternative  ?  What  is 
it  ?  Are  we  to  be  an  empire,  or  are  we  to  be  only  a  kingdom  ?  " 

To  anyone  who  has  given  the  question  careful  study,  it 
must  appear  that  things  cannot  continue  in  their  present  course. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  British  Empire  of  the  future,  our  political 
system  must  be  revolutionised.  As  matters  now  stand  they  can 
>lead  sooner  or  later  only  to  disintegration.  No  half  way  is 
possible.  Our  whole  system  at  present  tends  towards  this  end. 
As  the  colonies  grow  under  the  present  colonial  system,  that 
.-growth  can  only  result  in  ultimate  separation,  for  obvious  reasons. 
This  system,  which  is  beneficent  to-day,  will  prove  destructive 
to-morrow.  The  old  colonial  system  was  suited  to  the  conditions 
-of  its  day,  whereby  the  colonies  and  dependencies  were  considered 
primarily  to  be  held  and  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  Mother- 
country.  They  were  considered  in  the  sense  of  so  many  posses- 
sions. But  it  is  contrary  to  British  ideas  and  equity  that  a  people 
akin  to  us  in  blood  shall  be  held  in  possession  by  their  kin  at 
fcome.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said :  "  The  sense  of  possession 
has  now  given  place  to  the  sentiment  of  kinship.  We  think  and 
•speak  of  them  as  part  of  ourselves,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
cinited  to  us,  although  they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  by  ties  of  kindred,  religion,  of  history  and  of  language,  and 
joined  to  us  by  the  seas  that  formerly  seemed  to  divide  us."  This 
idea  of  possession  lost  us  America,  and  by  our  delay  in  ignoring 
the  necessity  of  granting  local  autonomy  might  have  lost  us 
-Canada.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian  Rebellion  came  the 
;great  report  of  Lord  Durham,  the  charter  of  local  autonomy  for 
the  British  colonies — a  second  Magna  Charta. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  British  Empire. 
It  recognised  the  principle  that  the  colonies  were  no  longer  to  be 
held  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  but  were 
to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  that  the 
principle  of  self-government  was  to  be  applied  wherever  and 
whenever  the  British  dominions  became  qualified  for  it.  It  was 
•the  recognition  of  these  principles  in  our  new  colonial  system  that 
has  undoubtedly  saved  the  British  Empire  thus  far  from  the  fate 
of  those  other  empires — Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland. 

But  though  these  principles  have  proved  wise  and  essential, 
they  lack  one  vital  point,  a  point  so  vital  that  it  will  soon 
•prove  the  present  system  to  be  as  obsolete  and  un  suited  to  new 
conditions  as  was  the  old.  It  is  true  that  we  grant  various  powers 
of  local  autonomy  to  the  colonies  according  to  the  stages  of  their 
•development,  from  the  Crown  Colony  with  its  nominated  council 
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to  full-fledged  self-government  of  the  kind  in  force  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  But  there  the  system  halts  and  stands  still ;  it  goes 
no  farther.  Nothing  is  in  operation  beyond  that  which  will  result 
in  giving  these  self-governing  parts  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  whole.  It  is  here  that  our  system  is  still  fatally  defective. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  is, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  some  respects  similar.  But  the  American 
system  of  self-government  goes  further.  Its  constitution  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  territories  thousands  of  miles  away  into  the 
Union  as  States,  when  those  territories  have  long  enjoyed  self- 
government,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  situated.  The 
territories  or  dependencies  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Samoan 
Islands  and  the  Philippines  are  represented  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  by  delegates  who  take  part  in  debate  though  they 
at  present  are  debarred  from  voting.  These  communities  will 
gradually,  when  fitted  for  it,  obtain  degrees  of  local  autonomy, 
and  eventually  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States,  and  be 
represented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

But  the  conditions  in  our  system,  so  far  from  standing  forever 
still,  will  gradually  tend  to  promote  dismemberment.  The  senti- 
ment and  love  for  the  mother-country,  which  is  now  so  great,  will 
no  doubt  for  a  considerable  period  check  such  tendencies,  even 
though  the  colonies  might  have  nothing  to  gain  and  probably 
much  to  lose  from  British  connection.  "  Sentiment,"  however, 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  without  organisation  is  nothing  better 
than  courage  without  discipline."  So  that  in  the  end,  self- 
interest  will  triumph  over  sentiment,  the  tension  will  become 
too  great  and  dismemberment  will  follow. 

Take  for  example  either  Australia  or  Canada,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  hence,  with  their  probably  large  population  and  great 
increase  in  wealth,  will  they  then  consent  to  remain  in  the  same 
political  status  towards  Great  Britain  as  at  present  ?  Will  they 
continue  to  rely  for  their  defence  on  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  even  supposing  for  an  instant  that  the  taxpayer  at 
home  would  acquiesce  ?  No,  they  would  wish  to  control  their 
own  naval  and  military  forces.  It  is  also  highly  improbable  that 
they  would  consent  to  England's  absolute  control  of  the  foreign 
policy,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  being  drawn  without  notice  into 
England's  wars ;  wars  which  under  such  conditions  they  might 
have  little  or  no  sympathy  with,  but  wars  that  they  would  be 
powerless  to  prevent.  Even  to-day  demands  for  treaty-making 
powers  for  the  colonies  are  heard.  All  this  then  tends  toward 
ultimate  separation. 

The  issue,  "  No  taxation  without  representation,"  has  long 
ago  been  fought  out  and  buried,  never  again  to  be  revived.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  will  the  British  people  at  home  for  all  time  to 
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come,  consent  to  foot  the  whole  bill  of  Imperial  defence  and  other 
Imperial  obligations,  when  the  oversea  dominions  will  have 
arrived  at  such  a  stage  in  their  development  that  they  can  well 
afford  to  take  upon  themselves  a  share  of  the  responsibilities  ? 
And  when  in  fifty  years,  or  less  time  than  that,  the  British  beyond 
the  seas  will  equal  or  surpass  in  number  those  at  home  ?  And, 
as  already  pointed  out,  would  those  dominions  acquiesce  in  the 
continuance  of  such  conditions  ?  They  would  not  then  rely  on 
the  protection  of  the  mother  country,  and  they  would  very 
probably  refuse  to  support  a  common  defence  for  all,  as  the  old 
issue  of  "  No  taxation  without  representation  "  would  confront 
them.  It  would  follow  that  each  would  establish  its  own  national 
armaments  for  protection.  This  would  then  lead  to  separation. 
For  it  is  inconceivable  to  think  that  the  colonies  would,  under 
such  conditions  of  power  and  prosperity,  continue  in  their  colonial 
status  under  the  control  of  Britain  in  regard  to  foreign  policy  and 
other  matters.  They  would  then  no  longer  have  anything  to  gain 
from  such  a  connection,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  would  likely 
have  much  to  lose. 

Lord  Kosebery,  some  years  ago,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject,  said : 

When  you  declare  war,  on  whatever  ground  it  may  be,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  under 
the  idea  of  slighted  honour,  under  any  of  these  causes  for  which  we  have  seen 
nations  hurry  rashly  into  war — whenever  you  declare  war  on  any  of  these 
grounds,  you  do  not  declare  war  alone,  but  Canada  declares  war,  Australia 
declares  war,  every  dependency  in  the  Empire  declares  war,  and  they  declare 
war  without  having  an  official  voice  in  the  control  of  our  policy.  Remember 
this :  you  form  a  policy,  and  my  critic  says  you  demand  that  it  shall  be 
uncontrolled  by  your  colonies.  But  when  your  policy  has  begun  to  take  effect, 
your  colonies  may  be  invaded,  they  may  be  harassed,  they  may  be  burned, 
they  may  be  plundered — all  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  action  in  which 
they  have  had  no  controlling  voice.  Now,  that  is  not  a  dream,  that  is  not  an 
idea;  it  is  an  uncommonly  concrete  fact  both  for  our  critics  and  for  the 
colonies. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  our  most 
venerated  opponent,  once  alluded  to  that  argument  this  year,  and  took  it  as 
the  text  of  a  speech  against  our  views.  Mr.  Bright  said,  speaking  of  Imperial 
Federation,  "  Will  the  colonies  be  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
entering  into  wars,  the  seat  of  which  is  ten  thousand  miles  away,  in  which 
they  have  not  the  slightest  interest,  when  they  might  not  have  been  consulted 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  which  this  country  was  rushing  into  ?  "  But, 
gentlemen,  that  is  precisely  their  position  now ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  we 
wish  to  avert  by  Imperial  Federation.  I  say  that  this  state  of  things,  for  both 
sides,  is  anomalous  and  cannot  continue.  On  the  one  hand  you  pay  for  every- 
thing, and  that  is  a  fool's  bargain  for  you ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonies 
may  be  dragged  into  a  war  without  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  a  fool's 
bargain  for  them.  Now,  I  believe  when  the  parliaments  which  exist,  the 
numerous  parliaments  which  exist  under  the  British  Crown,  when  they  come 
to  see  this  question  in  all  its  bearings,  will  demand  a  substantial  voice  in  the 
control  of  British  policy  of  the  future. 
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On  another  occasion  Lord  Eosebery  concluded  his  speech  with 
these  words : 

I  have  said  that  foreign  policy  in  the  future  will  be  very  largely  concerned, 
and  is  very  largely  concerned,  with  questions  of  colonial  policy,  but  that  raises 
the  question  of  whether  you  wish  to  have  a  colonial  policy  at  all.  There  was 
at  one  time  in  this  country  a  demand  to  be  free  from  the  responsibility  of  a 
colonial  empire.  Well,  I  think  that  demand  has  ceased;  but  the  people  of 
this  country  will,  at  a  not  too  distant  future,  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
what  footing  they  wish  their  colonies  to  occupy  with  respect  to  them,  or 
whether  they  desire  their  colonies  to  leave  them  altogether.  It  is,  as  I 
believe,  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  maintain,  in  the  long  run,  your 
present  loose  and  indefinable  relations  to  your  colonies,  and  preserve  these 
colonies  as  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Contrast  with  these  sentiments  the  following  declaration  lately 
made  by  Lord  Eosebery : 

Men  are  misled  by  the  analogy  of  other  empires,  ancient  and  modern.  They 
will  not  and  cannot  realise  that  the  British  Empire  is  and  must  necessarily 
always  be  unlike  these.  The  true  ideal  is  and  should  be  a  vast  co-operative 
league  of  contented  and  emulous  Anglo-Saxon  States,  together  with  an  Empire 
in  the  East  of  different  races  and  conditions.  When  that  truth  is  grasped,  we 
shall  have  less  of  the  perilous  rhetoric  as  to  the  necessity  either  of  mechanically 
drawing  closer  or  drifting  apart,  less  of  the  specious  fallacy  that  if  there  be 
not  a  constant  centripetal  movement  in  the  Empire  there  will  be  a  constant 
centrifugal  movement.  You  might  as  well  say  that  if  the  pillars  of  a  Doric 
temple  be  not  continually  pulled  together,  they  will  fall  outwards  and  ruin  the 
building. 

Undoubtedly  the  true  ideal  should  aim  at  a  "  league  of 
contented  and  emulous  Anglo-Saxon  States."  But  it  is  a  question 
how  that  can  materialise  under  a  system  whereby  one  of  these 
States  has  an  exclusive  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  all,  and  has 
also  cast  upon  it  the  doubtful  privilege  of  maintaining  the  defence 
of  all.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  under  such  conditions  whether 
there  could  be  contentment  among  the  units.  Lord  Eosebery 
says,  "When  that  truth  is  grasped  we  shall  have  less  of  the 
perilous  rhetoric  as  to  the  necessity  either  of  mechanically  drawing 
closer  or  drifting  apart."  Yet,  in  the  eloquent  speech  just  quoted 
on  Imperial  Federation,  delivered  some  years  ago,  he  said  :  "  It  is, 
as  I  believe,  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  maintain  in  the  long 
run,  your  present  loose  and  indefinable  relations  to  your  colonies, 
and  preserve  these  colonies  as  part  of  the  Empire."  This  new 
stand  does  not  seem  like  the  Lord  Eosebery  of  former  years,  the 
great  Imperialist  and  President  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
who  also  said  :  "  This  cause,  which  we  call  Imperial  Federation 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  the  dominant  passion  of  my  public 
life.  It  is  a  cause  for  which  one  might  be  content  to  live  ;  it  is  a 
cause  for  which,  if  need  be,  one  might  be  content  to  die." 

As  remedies  for  the  foregoing  evils,  many  suggestions  have 
been  made,  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  Inperial  Council,  or 
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a  committee  on  Imperial  affairs  of  the  Privy  Council.  Something 
of  this  kind  might  do  well  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  might 
greatly  assist  in  paving  the  way  towards  Imperial  Federation,  but 
it  could  not  in  any  way  be  considered  permanent.  The  several 
self-governing  States  which  promise  some  day  to  rival  their  mother 
country  in  power  and  riches,  would  hardly  submit  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  to  such  a  makeshift,  with  its  indirect  and  inadequate 
method  of  representation. 

The  only  alternative  to  Imperial  Disintegration  is  Imperial 
Federation,  the  founding  of  the  federal  system  for  the  British 
Empire,  which  federation  would  be  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
existed.  But  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation  is  very  slightly 
understood  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  "  Federation  "  still  more  so.  Many  in  England  think 
that  it  would  be  established  were  the  colonies  to  take  a  proper 
share  in  Imperial  defence,  thus  establishing  a  Kriegsverein  or 
world-wide  naval  and  military  system  Imperial  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  To  our  kin  in  the  colonies  'the  view  very 
often  taken  of  federation  is  that  in  regard  to  our  commercial 
relations,  of  establishing  a  system  of  Preferential  Tariffs  between 
the  British  dominions,  or  Imperial  Free  Trade.  Undoubtedly 
these  two  questions  are  at  the  basis  of  Federation,  and  are  two 
important  details  in  the  establishment  of  a  federal  system.  But 
viewed  alone,  neither  of  them,  if  inaugurated,  could  be  considered 
an  Imperial  Federation,  though  they  would  act  in  a  great  measure 
towards  its  realisation. 

Others  consider  themselves  ardent  Imperial  Federationists 
when  they  advocate  views  such  as  are  expressed  by  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Gray:* 

What  is  wanted  is  a  federation  providing  for  the  natural  growth  of  colonies* 
oversea  dominions,  into  nations  possessing  in  matters  military,  commercial, 
and  relating  to  treaties,  the  fullest  and  most  complete  autonomy.  It  must  be 
a  federation  linking  these  nations  into  one  empire,  wherein  each  remains  a 
sovereign  state,  subject,  not  to  an  Imperial  Parliament,  but  to  the  Monarch 
alone.  Such  nations  might,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  suggested,  be  united  by 
treaties — commercial,  military  and  other — drawn  up  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
for  each  State,  and  agreed  to  by  all.  Each  State,  in  an  empire  of  this  making, 
while  retaining  full  control  of  its  military  and  naval  forces,  as  of  the  taxation 
necessary  for  defence,  would  take  its  share  in  Imperial  wars  as  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  spot  should  decide. 

This  certainly  cannot  rightly  be  called  Imperial  Federation, 
involving  a  drawing  together  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
one  another.  Far  from  drawing  closer  this  would  mean  drawing 
still  farther  away.  It  would  not  be  federation,  but,  at  the  most, 
a  very  loose  and  brittle  confederation,  which  would  hardly  survive 
a  single  shock.  It  would  not  be  much  better  than  the  Holy 

*  See  "  Canadian  and  Imperial  Federation,"  The  Empire  Review,  November  1905. 
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Koman  Empire  in  its  last  days,  or  the  Turkish  Empire  of  to-day. 
Certainly  there  would  be  cause  for  alarm  if  this  so-called  British 
Empire  relied  for  its  integrity  on  a  straggling  nondescript  collec- 
tion of  local  armies  and  navies.  Such  a  course  instead  of  con- 
serving peace  would  invite  aggression. 

The  correct  meaning  of  Imperial  Federation,  therefore,  is  not 
shown  by  these  schemes.  The  true  idea  of  federation  as  applied 
to  the  people  of  this  Empire,  is  embraced  in  a  federal  parliament, 
with  its  federal  executive  having  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  that 
are  Imperial.  Nothing  short  of  this  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  political  genius  of  our  people  or  be  in  accord  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  our  government.  If  such  a  policy  be 
impracticable,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many,  then  permanent 
Imperial  unity  can  never  be,  and  this  stately  structure,  the 
British  Empire,  must  fall,  even  as  it  has  risen. 

CHARLES  E.  T.  STTJART-LINTON. 
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TRADE   DEVELOPMENT   IN   AUSTRALIA, 

1902-6 

BY  THE  HON.  C.  H.  RASON 
(Agent-General  for  Western  Australia). 

This  paper  is  designed  to  prove :  (i)  That  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  longer 
Australia's  sole  market.  (2)  That  Australia  is  developing  an  inter-Colonial 
and  foreign  market,  already  as  important  as  the  British  markets,  and  which 
may  become  even  more  important.  (3)  That  the  other  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries  are  displacing  United  Kingdom  goods  in  the  Australian 
market. 

LAST  year  the  external  trade  of  Australia  reached  the  total 
value  of  114  millions  sterling,  which,  with  a  population  of  four 
million  persons,  gives  an  average  value  of  over  dG28,  a  higher  rate 
per  capita  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  over-sea  dominions. 
Yet  of  this  splendid  trade  the  United  Kingdom  is  taking  a  smaller 
and  foreign  countries  a  larger  proportion  every  decade.  In  1906 
the  Australian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  but  50  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1902,  whereas  in  the  same  period  the  exports 
to  foreign  countries  increased  by  100  per  cent.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  it  needs,  I  think,  no  words  of  mine  to  show  that  if  the 
same  progress  and  trend  of  trade  continues  Australia  will  be  ultim- 
ately sending  the  larger  part  of  her  food  and  other  exports  to 
British  possessions  and  foreign  countries,  and  deriving  the  larger 
part  of  her  imports  from  those  countries,  while  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  imports  and  exports,  must  become  a 
relatively  diminishing  quantity. 

This  is  a  matter  which  all  Australians  desire  to  avoid  if 
they  possibly  can,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  next  to 
keeping  our  country  a  "  white  man's  country,"  there  is  nothing 
dearer  to  the  Australian  heart  than  keeping  our  trade  in  Anglo- 
Australian  channels.  We  desire,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  make 
Australia  self-reliant  in  defence,  self-dependent  in  finance,  self- 
sustaining  in  production,  but,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  buy 
and  sell  abroad,  we  prefer  to  fetch  and  carry  in  British  bottoms, 
to  buy  and  sell  in  British  markets. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  in  the  development  of  inter- 
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national  trade  there  should  be  growing  development  between 
Australia  and  those  foreign  countries  which  offer  the  Common- 
wealth an  ever- widening  market  for  her  increasing  surplus  of  food 
and  raw  materials.  And,  as  a  corollary,  Australia  must  almost 
inevitably  become  in  an  increasing  degree  a  customer  for  the 
manufactures  and  products  of  those  countries  in  exchange.  But 
it  is  not  inevitable  that  trade  between  the  mother-country  and 
her  great  over-sea  dominions  should  stagnate,  or  at  best  increase 
in  a  more  limited  ratio  than  the  trade  between  those  colonies  and 
foreign  countries.  This  is  the  same  conclusion  at  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  arrived  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  sought  to  promul- 
gate an  Imperial  policy  for  the  preservation  and  expansion  of 
inter-Imperial  trade.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  that  policy 
here.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  policy,  but  in  the  absence 
of  its  adoption,  or  the  adoption  of  some  other  policy  designed  to 
effect  the  same  purpose,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  process  of 
disintegration  is  going  on  which  very  seriously  menaces  inter- 
Imperial  trade.  This  disintegration  may  not  be  all-round.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  analysing  the  later  statistics  of 
India,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  other  great  over-sea  dominions, 
but  I  have  analysed  the  figures  in  connection  with  Australia,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  my  own  country  is  concerned,  the  results 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  disquieting  to  those  who  wish 
to  maintain  and  expand  trade  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  Commonwealth. 

Year  after  year  the  great  trade  which  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  held  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  has  been  slipping 
through  their  fingers  apparently  without  their  knowledge  and 
almost  without  'an  apparent  effort  to  prevent  it.  During  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  this  country  has  passively  acquiesced  in 
the  diversion  of  Anglo-Australian  trade  of  a  magnitude  rivalling 
that  of  some  of  the  foreign  countries  whose  commercial  goodwill 
England  is  apparently  so  anxious  to  retain,  even  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  her  own  kith  and  kin. 

Looking  over  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Empire  " 
for  the  years  1891  to  1905,  I  was  tempted  to  compare  the  pro- 
gress of  inter-Imperial  trade  with  that  of  Anglo-foreign  trade. 
And  taking  the  first  and  last  years  given,  I  find  that  while  the 
total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  all  the  British  colonies 
and  possessions  increased  by  only  19  millions  in  fifteen  years, 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  the  British  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions increased  by  110  millions.  Or  let  me  put  it  another 
way.  Fifteen  years  ago  Great  Britain  did  77  millions  more  trade 
with  British  colonies  and  possessions  than  foreign  countries  did. 
To-day  she  does  only  57  millions  more  than  the  foreigner.  Is  it 
a  rash  assumption  to  regard  it  as  possible  that  in  another  fifteen 
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years  the  British  colonies  may  do  a  larger  trade  with  foreign 
countries  than  with  the  Mother-country  ?  The  only  redeeming 
feature  of  these  statistics  is  that  the  inter-colonial  trade — that  is, 
trade  between  the  colonies  themselves — is  rapidly  growing.  It 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  fiteen  years. 

Now  what  applies  generally  to  the  Empire  trade  as  a  whole 
applies  to  the  Australian  portion  with  accentuated  particularity. 
There  was  a  time — and  not  so  very  long  ago  either — when 
Australia's  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  the  United  Kingdom 
practically  comprehended  Australia's  oversea  trade.  Only  twelve 
years  back  Australia's  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  (that  is,  the 
total  of  imports  and  exports)  was  71  •  61  of  the  whole,  the  balance 
being  divided  between  other  British  possessions  (10*22  per 
cent.)  and  foreign  countries  (18 '17  per  cent.).  Ten  years  later 
(1905)  the  relative  proportions  were :  United  Kingdom  52  *  29  per 
cent.,  other  British  possessions  18-81  per  cent.,  and  foreign 
countries  28 '90.  Perhaps  the  full  measure  of  the  importance  of 
this  diversion  of  trade  will  appear  more  effectively  if  I  give  the 
volume  of  trade  in  sterling  rather  than  in  percentages  for,  say, 
the  ten  years  period  1897-1906.  In  1897  the  United  Kingdom's 
trade  with  Australia  was  £47,000,000  ;  five  years  later  it  had 
fallen  to  ^644,000,000,  last  year  it  went  up  again  to  59J  millions. 
In  1897  Australia's  trade  with  British  possessions  was  6  J  millions ; 
in  1902  it  was  17J  millions,  and  last  year  it  was  20J  millions.  In 
1897  Australia's  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  16J  millions ; 
in  1902  it  was  23  millions,  and  last  year  it  was  34J  millions. 

These  are  startling  figures.  I  wonder  how  many  Australians 
themselves  fully  realise  the  transformation  this  oversea  trade  is 
undergoing — how  many  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  while  Anglo-Australian  trade  has 
increased  by  only  one-fourth,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  trade  with  our  kith  and 
kin  in  other  British  possessions  has  more  than  trebled.  In  the 
course  of  the  Preference  debate  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  when  give'n  percentages  of  Australian  and  foreign 
trade,  asked  for  totals  because  percentages  might  be  misleading, 
unless  they  were  read  in  their  relation  to  the  bulk  figures.  It  is 
a  line  of  criticism  which  I  fully  appreciate,  and  hence  I  have  been 
careful  to  give,  not  only  the  percentages,  but  the  totals  to  which 
they  relate.  The  bulk  figures,  in  fact,  really  make  my  case 
stronger  than  the  percentages. 

I  think  it  was  also  at  the  Imperial  Conference  that  somebody 
argued  that  if  the  foreign  trade  increased  from  one  million  to 
two  millions,  while  British  increased  from  ten  to  eleven  millions, 
it  might  be  misleading  to  say  that  the  former  had  increased  by  100 
per  cent.,  and  the  latter  by  only  ten  per  cent.,  although  the  pro- 
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portions  would  be  accurately  stated  in  this  way.  I  equally 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  argument.  In  emphasising,  as  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  this  aspect 
of  our  trade  statistics  I  am  not  seeking  to  prove  any  postulate  or 
to  bolster  up  any  theory.  My  duty  is  to  present  the  official  figures 
together  with  the  deductions  they  suggest. 

These  figures  (to  present  them  in  another  form)  show  that 
while  Australia's  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  expanding 
to  the  amount  of  only  12^  millions  sterling,  the  trade  with  other 
British  possessions  increased  by  14  millions,  and  with  foreign 
countries  by  18  millions.  But  whether  we  deal  with  these 
figures  in  percentages  or  in  bulk  millions  we  get  the  same 
striking  result — an  all-round  expansion  of  Australia's  ocean  trade 
—somewhat  limited  in  the  Old  Country's  case,  but  almost  reaching 
the  dimensions  of  a  "  boom  "  in  the  case  of  other  British  posses- 
sions and  foreign  countries.  It  was  this  that  prompted  the  late 
Commonwealth  Treasurer,  Sir  John  Forrest,  to  state  in  his  Budget 
Speech  last  year  that  "  it  would  appear  that  foreign  countries 
are  gradually  increasing  their  trade  with  Australia,  that  our 
imports  from  the  Old  Country  are  gradually  decreasing,  and 
that  British  possessions  are  holding  their  own." 

Sir  John  Forrest's  comment  applied  only  to  imports  into 
the  Commonwealth,  but  it  is  even  more  strikingly  applicable 
to  the  combined  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  British  possessions,  and  with 
foreign  countries. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA 
FROM  1902-1906. 


Year. 

Value  of  Trade. 

Value  per  Inhabitant. 

1902   .          .       .4, 

£ 
84,500,000 

£     s.     d. 
21  18     9 

1903   .        ".'*;  "'.    ' 

86,000,000 

22     1     2 

1904  .      :  !    .' 

94,500,000 

23  18     1 

1905   .         ;    !     . 

95,500,000 

23  13  11 

1906  . 

114,500,000 

28    0    4 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  last  five  years  the  value  of  the 
total  Commonwealth  trade  with  all  countries  was  475  millions 
as  against  406  millions  in  the  preceding  five  years.  But  did 
that  additional  trade  of  70  millions  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
Not  at  all.  Practically  the  whole  of  it  was  absorbed  by 
various  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries,  over  40  millions 
of  the  increase  being  represented  by  trade  with  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon  and  other  British  posses- 
sions, and  nearly  30  millions  by  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
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These  figures  refer  to  the  imports  and  exports  combined, 
but  they  develop  an  even  greater  interest  to  the  student  of 
Imperial  trade  if  the  imports  and  exports  are  analysed  separately. 

Dealing  first  with  Australia's  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom it  might  be  urged  that  the  stagnation  of  the  last  few  years 
was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Australia  had  practically  ceased 
borrowing  in  the  London  markets,  involving  as  a  consequence 
the  cessation  of  those  English  exports  in  which  form  London's 
loans  are  transmitted  to  Australia ;  that  it  was  partly  due  to  the 
restriction  of  public  works  expenditure  in  the  various  States, 
and  partly  due  to  the  reduced  expenditure  of  the  people  following 
upon  drought  seasons.  Now  these  explanations  would  be  con- 
clusive were  they  not  vitiated  by  the  Commonwealth  statistics 
showing  a  total  increase  in  imports  during  the  last  five  years  of 
about  17  millions  over  the  previous  quinquennium. 

The  United  Kingdom  gets  the  smallest  proportion  of  this 
increase.  The  imports  into  Australia  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  five  years  ending  last  December  increased  by  about 
two  millions  only  compared  with  the  previous  five  years,  while 
the  imports  into  Australia  from  other  British  possessions  in- 
creased by  nearly  seven  millions  and  from  foreign  countries  by 
nearly  nine  millions.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  British  stag- 
nation on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  activity  on  the  other  ? 

This  trend  of  Australian  trade  was  noticed  and  referred  to 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan  in  the  following  significant 
manner  :*— 

These  figures  show  a  remarkable  diversion  of  trade,  especially  in  recent 
years,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries.  An  explanation  has 
been  hazarded  that  the  diversion  is  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  the 
carriage  of  goods  direct  from  foreign  countries  to  Australia  whereas  such  goods 
were  formerly  sent  vid  London,  but  this  explanation  only  partly  accounts  for 
the  change.  Making  allowance  for  foreign  goods  reaching  Australia  by  way  of 
London,  the  following  would  appear  to  be  the  percentage  of  foreign  goods  to 
total  goods  imported  in  the  years  named:  1886-1890,  23' 5;  1891-1895,  23 -4; 
1896-1900,  30-0;  1901-1903,  34 '0.  One-third  of  all  goods  now  imported  into 
Australia  may  be  said  to  be  of  non-British  origin  as  compared  with  one-fourth 
ten  years  ago. 

According  to  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  change  was  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid  com- 
munication between  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth.  But  other  and  equally 
important  factors  are  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Jeffray,  the  Board 
of  Trade  Commissioner.!  He  says  : 

Though  the  progress  of  foreign  competition  at  the  expense  of  British  traders 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  there  has  been  such  a  growth,  and  it  is 

*  '  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1903-4.' 
t  '  Report  upon  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  British  Tiade  in  Australia,'  by 
B.  J.  Jeffray.    July  1907. 
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clear  that  every  effort  is  being  made  by  foreign  traders  (notably  German  and 
American)  to  get  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Australian  market.  .  .  .  The  con- 
clusion appears  on  the  whole  to  be  that  British  traders  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  small  number  of  great  main  lines  of  produc- 
tion for  the  Australian  market,  and  to  leave  the  field  offered  by  the  miscellaneous 
wants  of  a  large  community  open  to  then:  foreign  competitors. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  one  explanation 
of  the  decline  of  British  exports  to  Australia  is  the  increasing 
local  production  in  the  Commonwealth  of  goods  that  were  formerly 
obtained  from  the  mother-country.  That  is  quite  true  as  to  some 
lines  of  production,  notably  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  woollens,  and 
mining  machinery,  but  not  as  to  production  as  a  whole.  That 
is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Jeffray's  report.  Take  for  example  the 
following  remarks  concerning  certain  lines  of  British  exports  in 
which  this  country  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  its  foreign 
competitors : 

Cotton  Goods. — The  trade  done  by  certain  foreign  countries,  and  principally 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  has  shown  a  marked  increase. 

Velveteens. — Representatives  of  Manchester  firms  havej stated  that  the  trade 
with  Australia  in  cotton  velvets  was  captured  by  the  Germans  seven  years  ago, 
and  that  the  British  have  never  been  able  to  recover  it. 

Ladies'  Dress  Materials. — In  materials  used  for  ladies'  dresses  in  which 
wool  is  the  basis  of  manufacture,  the  Continental  makers  seem  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Australia,  at  least  so  far  as  the  higher  class  goods 
are  concerned. 

Silk  Goods. — The  French  have  had  the  command  of  this  branch  of  trade 
for  many  years. 

Hosiery. — One  firm  stated  that,  so  far  as  cotton  hosiery  is  concerned,  the 
imports  into  Australia  are  now  derived  almost  exclusively  from  Germany. 

Gloves. — In  these  goods  the  effects  of  foreign  competition  have  been  severely 
felt,  and  British  manufacturers  are  said  to  be  unable  to  find  a  market  in 
Australia  except  for  a  few  special  lines. 

Table  Covers. — The  Germans  are  strong  competitors  in  this  class  of  goods, 
and  they  probably  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  trade. 

Tools. — As  regards  this  class  of  metal  goods  as  a  whole,  American  competi- 
tion has  been  particularly  successful,  and  the  gains  of  the  United  States 
manufacturers  are  generally  attributed  to  the  disinclination  of  British  manu- 
facturers to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  Australian  market. 

Electrical  supplies. — This  trade  appears  to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
American  and  Continental  manufacturers. 

Machinery.— A  Melbourne  firm  of  long  standing  and  repute,  engaged  as 
merchants  in  the  engineering  business,  says :  "  Eespecting  machinery,  in  which 
we  do  an  extensive  trade,  our  experience  is  that  whereas  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  the  whole  of  our  machinery  came  from  England,  to-day  America  and 
Germany  supply  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  this. 

Corsets. — This  trade,  not  so  very  long  since,  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  English  manufacturers,  but  a  few  years  back  German  manufacturers 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  Australian  markets  were  well  worth  exploring  for 
trade  in  this  special  line.  They  therefore  studied  carefully  on  the  spot  and  at 
home  the  requirements  of  Australian  buyers,  and  very  soon  put  varied  lines 
upon  the  Australian  markets,  for  which,  with  the  assistance  of  judicious 
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advertising,  there  began  to  spring  up  a  demand,  and  German  manufacturers 
have  reaped  a  good  harvest  from  the  Australian  corset  trade.  English  manu- 
facturers, unfortunately,  when  they  found  that  they  were  being  seriously 
attacked  by  foreign  makers,  are  said  to  have  relaxed  their  efforts,  and,  instead 
of  becoming  more  aggressive,  retired  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ground. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Jeffray's  remarks  on  the  corset  trade  at 
greater  length,  because  what  he  says  about  this  special  line  of 
goods  is  applicable  to  the  methods  of  competitors  in  many  other 
and  more  important  lines  of  goods.  Like  comment  might  be 
made  upon  a  further  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jeffray  when  dealing 
with  the  corset  trade  to  the  effect  that  he  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  English  manufacturers  have  recently  been  making  a  new 
endeavour  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  but  once  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers get  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  indeed  to  shift  them  and  win  back  the  trade  which  has 
been  lost. 

In  short  the  whole  position  as  revealed  in  this  report  and 
in  the  statistics  of  Anglo-Australian  trade  seem  to  justify 
the  opinion  expressed  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Ernest  Protheroe, 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  Geography  at  the  Wolverhampton 
Municipal  Science  and  Technical  School. 

Only  by  the  excellence  of  her  British  productions  at  prices  comparing 
favourably  with  those  of  the  foreigner,  can  the  mother-country  hope  to  retain 
their  custom.  Our  kin  across  the  sea  will  shed  their  blood  in  England's 
quarrels,  but  they  will  not  buy  her  goods  to  their  own  commercial  disadvantage, 
for  trade  follows  the  price  list  rather  than  the  flag. 

From  several  volumes  of  Commonwealth  statistics  I  have 
analysed  the  imports  and  exports  over  a  ten  years'  period,  which 
is  sufficiently  long  enough  to  make  the  range  of  comparison  fair, 
and  sufficiently  recent  to  comprehend  latter-day  conditions.  The 
result  of  my  research  goes  to  show  that  in  1897  Australia  imported 
21  million  pounds'  worth  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
five  years  later  the  amount  was  24  millions;  last  year  26J 
millions.  In  1897  Australian  imports  from  British  possessions 
were  3 J  millions,  five  years  later  nearly  5£  millions ;  last  year 
6f  millions.  In  1897  foreign  countries  supplied  Australia  with 
goods  to  the  value  of  under  7J  millions,  in  1902  11J  millions,  and 
last  year  also  approximately  11^  millions.  By  comparing  the 
first  and  the  last  years  of  this  decade  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  5J  millions  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  increase  of  three  millions  from  British  possessions,  and  an 
increase  of  four  millions  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Jeffray  publishes*  a  table  of  comparison  of  Australia's 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  extending 

*  See  footnote,  p.  346. 
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over  15  years  (1891-1905)  divided  into  three  periods  of  five  years 
each.  Summarising  these  tables  I  find  that  the  United  Kingdom's 
percentage  of  the  total  during  the  first  of  these  periods  (1891-5) 
averaged  71  *  3  ;  during  the  second  period  (1896-1900)  64 ;  during 
the  third  period  (1901-5)  58*3.  Australia's  import  trade  with 
British  possessions  during  the  periods  named  averaged  11  •  6  per 
cent.,  11*1  per  cent,  and  12-8  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the 
foreign  countries'  share  was  represented  during  the  same  periods 
by  17*1  per  cent.,  24*3  per  cent,  and  28*9  per  cent,  respectively. 
Here  we  have  even  a  broader  basis  of  comparison  than  in  the 
ten  years'  period,  but  proving  the  same  general  result  (as  applied 
by  Mr.  Jeffray  to  imports  only)  namely,  that  the  United  Kingdom's 
percentage  of  Australia's  Trade  is  decreasing  while  that  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  Empire  and  of  foreign  countries  is 
increasing. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  export  figures  that  the 
really  remarkable  results  are  disclosed.  In  1897  Australia 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  goods  to  the  value  of  26  millions ; 
in  1902  the  value  was  20£  millions ;  in  1906  nearly  32J  millions. 
In  1897  Australia's  exports  to  British  Possessions  were  valued  at 
3  millions  ;  in  1902  at  12  millions,  and  in  1906  at  nearly  14 
millions.  In  1897  Australia's  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 
9  millions  ;  in  1902  11^  millions ;  last  year  over  23  millions. 

These  figures  show  beyond  doubb  that  the  Commonwealth's 
foreign  trade  last  year  came  within  measurable  distance  of  her 
British  trade.  One  hears  a  great  deal  in  this  country  of  the 
commanding  importance  of  Britain's  interests  in  her  foreign 
markets,  but,  really,  if  the  present  rate  of  development  is  main- 
tained, Australia's  foreign  markets  may  be  not  less  important  to 
her  in  the  future  than  the  British  markets. 

This  remarkable  development  has  been  practically  the  work  of 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  for  that  reason  in  dealing  with  this 
branch  of  my  subject  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  that  period. 
I  preferred  to  take  a  ten  years'  period  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
reason  already  explained,  that  it  enabled  me  to  deal  with  figures 
not  affected  by  temporary  conditions,  such  as  a  drought  year,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  by  broadening  the  basis  of  comparison  I 
might  give  a  fairly  solid  foundation  to  my  superstructure  or 
theory  which  I  might  desire  to  raise  thereon.  It  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  ten  years'  figures  I  have  quoted  from  the 
official  returns  have  served  that  purpose,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  enable  my  readers  to  make  deductions  for  themselves  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  Australian,  British,  inter-Imperial  and 
foreign  trades. 

At  present  British  markets  are  of  the  first  importance  to 
Australia,  but  foreign  markets  come  very  close  up.  Last  year  the 
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foreigner  took  £22  worth  of  Australian  produce  for  every  £32 
worth  taken  by  the  Britisher.  If  to  foreign  consumption  be 
added  the  £12  worth  taken  by  the  other  British  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  which  now  rank  among  Australia's  important 
customers,  we  find  that  Australia  sold  last  year  £34  worth  of 
Australian  produce  to  foreign  and  colonial  buyers  (outside  the 
Commonwealth)  as  against  £32  worth  to  the  British  buyer. 

Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  foreign  and  colonial  markets.  Australia  is  (next  to  the 
United  States)  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  material  in  the  world 
and  in  somes  lines  (wool,  for  instance)  greater  even  than  the 
United  States.  Every  country  that  is  a  manufacturing  country 
wants  Australia's  raw  materials.  Even  non-manufacturing 
countries,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  each,  want  Australian  produce. 
South  Africa,  until  it  grows  enough  to  feed  itself,  will  take  food 
supplies  from  Australia ;  Canada,  because  of  the  reversal  of  the 
seasons,  will  take  and  send  special  lines  of  produce  with  mutual 
profit.  India,  China,  Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  for 
climatic  and  economic  reasons  become  important  trade  constituents 
of  Australia.  The  more  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium  develop 
their  manufactures,  the  more  (and  the  more  varied)  raw  materials 
they  will  require,  and  the  bigger  customers  of  Australia  will  they 
become.  They  may  even  become  (in  the  aggregate)  as  big 
customers  as  the  dear  old  Mother  Country. 

During  the  last  five  years  (1902  to  1906  inclusive)  the  value  of 
the  United  Kingdom's  imports  from  Australia  was  only  £625,000 
more  than  during  the  previous  five  years.  This,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Australia's  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
jumped  from  £26,700,000  in  1905  to  £32,854,000  in  1906.  Had  I 
been  writing  this  paper  a  year  ago  and  dealing  with  the  figures 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1905  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  say 
that  the  United  Kingdom  actually  took  less  by  nearly  3J  millions 
in  the  five  years  ending  1905  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial 
period. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Australia  had  less  to  sell  in  the  lean  years 
of  1902-3,  but  that  cannot  be  the  only  explanation  of  Great 
Britain's  diminished  purchases  from  the  Commonwealth,  because 
such  an  explanation  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  exports  to 
the  other  British  Colonies  and  to  foreign  countries.  These 
actually  increased  in  the  very  years  that  the  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased.  And  why  ?  Was  it  because  these 
other  countries  offered  a  better  market  than  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  British  Possessions  have  taken  £31,823,000 
more  of  Australian  produce  than  in  the  preceding  five  years. 
This,  too,  during  the  very  years  that  the  United  Kingdom's 
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imports  of  Australian  produce  were  either  stationary  or  going 
backwards. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years 
foreign  countries  have  taken  £18,519,000  worth  more  of  Australian 
produce  than  they  did  during  the  preceding  five  years. 

If  we  lump  these  two  sets  of  figures  together  we  find  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  Australian  exports  to  British  Possessions 
and  foreign  countries  during  the  years  1902-1906  inclusive 
increased  by  more  than  50  million  sterling  over  the  exports  to 
those  countries  during  the  preceding  quinquennium,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  half  a  million  in  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  corresponding  period.  There  is  no 
juggling  with  precentages  here.  There  are  the  bulk  millions. 
There  is  the  concrete  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  Australia's 
exports  to  Great  Britain  have  practically  amounted  to  the  same 
total  as  in  the  preceding  five  years,  while  the  Commonwealth's 
exports  to  other  colonies  and  foreign  countries  have  mounted  up 
by  more  than  £50,000,000.  Not  by  a  sudden  jump,  but  by  a 
gradual  expansion  from  23^  millions  in  1902  to  28 J  millions  in  the 
following  year,  to  nearly  30  millions  in  1904,  to  over  30  millions 
in  1905,  and  finally  to  nearly  37  millions  last  year. 

Let  me  put  these  figures  in  another  way.  In  the  years  1902-6 
the  United  Kingdom  took  from  Australia  produce  of  all  kinds 
to  the  total  value  of  £127,000,000.  During  the  same  five  years 
the  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries  took  from  Australia 
produce  to  the  total  value  of  nearly  £149,000,000.  Talk  about 
England's  foreign  trade  as  compared  with  her  colonial  trade  ! 
Why,  here  we  have  Australia  already  with  what  we  may  call  a 
foreign  export  trade  of  nearly  150  millions  against  her  export 
trade  with  Britain  of  127  millions.  Australia's  population  has 
not  been  increasing  as  rapidly  as  we  all  could  wish,  and  as  the 
magnificent  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  country  would 
justify,  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  energy,  the  industry,  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  Australia's  handful  of  people,  and  to  the 
marvellous  productivity  of  the  country  itself  that  its  output  goes 
on  increasing  year  by  year  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

Five  years  ago  the  value  per  head  of  the  exports  of  purely 
Australian  produce  was  £10  14s.  A  year  later  it  was  £11  14s. 
Then  it  went  to  £13  18s.  Next  year  it  was  £13  9s.  6d.,  and  last 
year  £16  4s.  6d.  Higher  prices  for  produce  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  higher  average  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  but  improved 
methods  of  production  have  had  more.  Take  wool  for  instance. 
If  Dean  Swift's  dictum  that  "  whoever  could  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together,"  is  to  be  accepted,  what 
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shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  makes  two  pounds  of  wool  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  ?  Yet  figuratively  this  is  the  work 
that  the  pastoralists  of  Australia  are  doing — and  doing  with 
splendid  success.  In  1891,  when  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  at  the  highest,  106J  million  sheep  produced 
608  million  pounds'  weight  of  wool  of  an  export  value  of  20 
millions  sterling.  In  1905,  with  under  74f  million  sheep,  the 
product  was  499  million  pounds  of  wool,  the  value  being  20J 
millions  sterling.  Thanks  to  better  markets,  better  quality,  and 
increased  yield  per  sheep  the  product  of  74|  million  sheep  in  1905 
was  worth  one  quarter  million  more  money  to  Australia  than  was 
the  product  of  106 J  million  sheep  in  1891. 

The  comparison  may  be  made  in  another  way.  1887  was  the 
only  year  in  which  the  number  of  sheep  roughly  approximated  to 
the  number  in  1905.  There  were  80  million  sheep  in  1887,  or 
about  5J  million  more  than  in  1905.  These  80  million  sheep  in 
1887  produced  428  million  pounds'  weight  of  wool  of  the  value  of 
15  millions  sterling,  yet  in  1905  5j  million  fewer  sheep  produced 
70  million  pounds'  weight  more  wool,  worth  5  millions  more 
money.  Again  in  1901-2  the  gross  value  of  wool  per  bale 
averaged  £9  6s.  4d.  In  1906-7  the  value  was  £14  3s.  lid.  The 
enormous  importance  to  Australia  of  the  wool-growing  and  its 
allied  industries  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  when  I  state  that  the 
value  of  the  pastoral  products  of  Australia  for  last  year  was  40 
millions  sterling.  I  cannot  give  the  number  of  sheep  or  the 
total  production  of  wool  for  1906,  but  the  total  weight  exported 
was  480J  million  pounds  of  a  value  of  over  22^  millions  sterling. 

Great  Britain  is  at  present  Australia's  best  all-round  market, 
but  Australia's  chief  avenues  for  trade  expansion  are  to  be  found 
in  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Is  this  prospect 
induced  by  British  passivity  or  foreign  activity  or  both  ?  Space 
will  not  permit  of  my  analysing  the  export  returns  of  Australian 
produce  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  this  increasing  foreign 
and  inter-colonial  demand  for  Australian  goods.  Two  staple 
exports — wool  and  wheat — will  serve  as  well  as  twenty. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  at  one  time  London 
had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  wool  trade,  at  all  events  as  far 
as  Australia  was  concerned.  The  wool  went  from  the  Australian 
station  to  the  London  sale-room  without  any  possibility  of  being 
intercepted  by  a  buyer.  If  Germany,  or  France,  or  Belgium 
wanted  Australian  wool — and  of  course  they  all  wanted  it,  more 
or  less — they  had  to  send  to  the  London  sale-rooms  for  it.  To- 
day the  buyer  goes  to  Australia,  and  the  wool,  if  wanted  for  the 
Continent,  goes  straight  to  its  destination  without  touching 
London.  Indeed,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  destinations  of  this  product  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  illus- 
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trations  of  the  transformation  that  has  come  over  Australia's 
export  trade.  In  1902  wool  to  the  value  of  £7,610,000  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  succeeding  four  years  the  figures 
were:  1903,  £7,365,000;  1904,  £8,498,000;  1905,  £8,750,000; 
1906,  £10,706,000.  Compare  this  with  the  growth  in  the  export 
of  wool  to  other  countries. 


Year 

United  States. 

France. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902 

198,000 

2,134,000 

2,250,000 

924,000 

1903 

398,000 

2,676,000 

2,342,,000 

1,144,000 

1904 

784,000 

2,418,000 

2,576,000 

1,390,000 

1905 

648,000 

5,053,000 

3,143,000 

1,195,000 

1906 

912,000 

4,577,000 

2,962,000 

3,113,000 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  four  foreign  countries  named 
already  take  more  wool  than  the  United  Kingdom.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  days  when  London  took  it  all  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  to  come  to  London  to  buy  what  it  wanted  ! 

A  similar  process  is  in  operation  in  the  wheat  market.  London 
is,  of  course,  a  great  wheat  market,  and  must  remain  so  as  long 
as  this  country  is  dependent  upon  imports  for  her  food  supplies. 
But  with  the  development  of  her  wheat-growing  industry, 
Australia  is  finding  other  wheat  markets  in  addition  to,  and 
independent  of,  London.  The  total  value  of  Australia's  export 
of  wheat  last  year  was  just  under  five  millions  sterling,  and  the 
chief  proportions*  in  which  it  was  exported  were  :  The  United 
Kingdom,  £3,228,000  ;  Cape  Colony,  £663,000  ;  Chile,  £368,000  ; 
Peru,  £208,000;  Spain,  £152,000.  Other  countries  to  which 
Australia  sent  wheat  in  considerable  quantities  were  Ceylon, 
India,  Canary  Islands,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Australian  timber,  too,  finds  a  market  all  over  the  world.  For 
a  supposed  treeless  country  Australia  does  remarkably  well  in  the 
way  of  timber  exports.  Five  years  ago  the  Commonwealth 
exported  £550,000  worth  of  undressed  timber,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  took  £209,000.  Since  then  the  rate  of  export 
has  progressed  uninterruptedly  each  year,  the  maximum  being 
reached  last  year  with  exports  to  the  value  of  a  little  below  one 
million,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  only  £192,000. 
Where  then  did  the  bulk  of  this  timber  go  ?  To  Great  Britain  ? 
No,  to  India,  Cape  Colony,  New  Zealand,  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa  in  the  order  named. 

In  passing  I  may  perhaps  mention  a  line  of  figures  which  may 
interest  those  persons  who  follow  the  fluctuations  of  exchange 

*  I  give  the  comparison  in  export  values  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  confusioo 
of  ojSarters,  centrals,  and  bushels,  the  returns  being  made  up  in  all  three  forms. 
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and  of  the  balances  of  trade  between  countries.  In  1906 
Australia  imported  produce  from  Ceylon  (principally  tea)  to  the 
value  of  £645,000  and  sent  exports  to  Ceylon  valued  at  £3,450,000, 
including  over  three  million  sovereigns.  Economists  who  argue 
that  a  country  pays  for  its  imports  by  its  exports  would,  I  fear, 
have  some  difficulty  in  balancing  these  two  sets  of  figures. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  Australia's  future  as  a  producer  and 
manufacturer,  and  as  an  exporter  of  both  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article.  For  a  very  long  time  it  has  been  a 
tradition  in  Australia  that  her  economic  destiny  was  to  be  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  for  England.  Having 
satisfied  her  own  needs  she  was  to  ship  the  surplus  of  her  produce 
to  England.  Her  industrial  future  was  to  be  embraced  in  the 
development  of  the  so-called  "  primary  industries."  She  was  to 
supply  the  British  manufacturer  with  raw  materials,  and  he  was 
to  supply  Australia  in  return  with  manufactured  goods.  It  has 
been  a  tradition,  too,  in  England  that  these  conditions  must  long 
subsist  between  these  two  countries  because  it  would  be  to  their 
mutual  benefit  and  also  because  the  protectionist  policies  and 
closed  ports  of  other  countries  would  leave  Australia  of  necessity 
with  practically  no  markets  for  her  produce  but  the  free  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Both  traditions  have  been  shattered  by  the  events  of  recent 
years.  Australia  is  producing,  and  I  believe  will  continue  to 
produce,  more  than  ever  in  the  way  of  food  and  raw  materials,  not 
merely  for  the  British  markets,  but  for  the  world's  markets.  But 
Australia  will  not  be  content  with  the  r61es  of  farmer  and 
pastoralist.  She  will  also  be  a  manufacturer.  It  would  be  an 
economic  absurdity  for  a  country  with  the  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  everything  to  remain  in  the  pastoral  stage.  There 
is,  I  believe,  nothing  that  man  eats  or  drinks  or  wears  or  other- 
wise uses  that  Australia  is  not  capable  of  producing  profitably. 
Let  Australia  but  get  a  population  numerous  enough  to  make  a 
big  home  market  and  she  will  not  only  manufacture  for  her  own 
requirements,  but  also  for  the  markets  which  her  geographical 
position  may  enable  her  to  command. 

Eeferring  to  Australia's  incipient  woollen  manufacturing 
industry,  and  speaking  of  flannels  and  blankets,  Mr.  Jeffray  tells 
us  that  imports  of  these  goods  have  fallen  off  very  considerably 
on  account  of  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
which  are  now  firmly  established  in  Australia,  and  as  each  year 
passes  more  and  more  of  colonially  manufactured  articles  are  used 
by  Australian  consumers.  The  cost  of  locally  manufactured 
articles  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  imported  goods 
which,  in  addition  to  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
have  also  generally  to  pay  a  double  freight,  first  on  the  raw 
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material  imported  into  the  European  countries  for  their  manufac- 
ture, and  then  again  on  the  finished  article  when  exported.  It 
is  said  that  these  charges,  when  added  together,  amount  to  over 
30  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  flannels  and  blankets  which  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australian  wool. 

What  is  true  of  flannels  and  blankets  may  be  equally  true  of 
most  goods,  into  the  manufacture  of  which  wool  enters.  There 
may  be  climatic  reasons  for  Lancashire's  supremacy  over  America 
in  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade,  but  no  climatic  disability  is 
imposed  upon  the  would-be  Australian  wool  manufacturer. 
There  may  be  other  reasons  which,  for  the  time  being,  lend  some 
sort  of  justification  to  a  system  under  which  Australian  grown 
wool  is  shipped  to  Yorkshire,  made  into  cloth,  and  shipped  back 
again  to  Australia  to  be  worn,  perhaps,  by  the  very  man  who  had 
grown  the  raw  material  for  his  coat.  But  these  anomalous 
conditions  cannot  long  prevail.  The  day  must  come  when 
Australia  will  export  woollen  manufactures  as  well  as  wool.  In 
short,  Australia  is  in  a  fair  way  towards  turning  her  raw  materials 
into  manufactured  goods,  supplying  her  own  needs,  and  becoming 
a  competitor  in  the  world's  markets  as  an  exporter  of  both  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  venture  to  join 
issue  with  those  critics  who  complain  that  in  the  now  Australian 
Tariff  Mr.  Deakin  has  departed  from  the  promises  he  made  when 
recently  in  England.  It  is  neither  my  duty  nor  my  inclination 
to  defend  that  tariff,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  no  charge 
of  breach  of  faith  will  lie  at  the  door  of  Australia's  Prime  Minister 
in  this  connection.'  "  Preference  for  preference  "  was  the  distinct 
offer  of  not  only  Australia  but  of  the  other  oversea  dominions. 
In  the  new  tariff  Australia  gives  a  considerable  amount  of 
preference  to  the  United  Kingdom,  without  receiving  any  in 
return,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Australia's  trade  with 
foreign  countries  is  an  important  and  ever-increasing  factor.  If 
any  disappointment  should  result  from  the  nature  of  any  conces- 
sion made,  the  cause  of  that  disappointment  cannot  be  said  to  lie 
at  the  door  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

C.  H.  BASON. 
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THE   CASE    OF   THE    TRANSVAAL   ASIATICS 

I. 

By  L.   E.   NEAME 

THE  last  stage  of  a  remarkable  Colonial  crisis  has  begun. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  argument  and  agitation,  of  explanation 
and  expostulation,  of  obstinate  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  of  solemn  warnings  of  the  penalties  such  resistance  would 
involve,  the  struggle  between  the  Transvaal  Government  and  the 
Transvaal's  Asiatics  must  at  last  be  fought  out. 

The  conflict  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  every  country 
possessing  a  considerable  Asiatic  population,  and  more  especially 
to  the  British  Empire.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  directly  raise 
the  great  problem  which  has  recently  stirred  California  and  British 
Columbia,  and  which  agitated  Australasia  two  decades  ago.  In 
the  Transvaal  it  is  not  at  the  moment  a  question  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  Eastern  peoples.  The  right  of  a  self-governing  community 
to  prohibit  immigration  of  a  particular  class  is  admitted  in 
international  law.  Imperial  treaties  may  in  specific  cases  over- 
rule local  legislation ;  Imperial  interests  may  make  it  desirable 
to  modify  Colonial  laws  ;  but  the  principle  cannot  be  denied. 
When  New  Zealand  determined  not  to  open  North  Island  to 
Australian  gum-seekers,  the  protest  of  the  Australian  Government 
availed  nothing.  When  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  authorities 
resented  the  exclusion  laws  of  Australia,  their  ululations  failed  to 
move  the  Colonial  Governments  or  to  induce  the  Imperial 
Government  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  Acts.  The  action  may  have 
been  deprecated  as  narrow-minded,  yet  the  right  to  take  such 
action  was  not  questioned. 

In  the  Transvaal,  however,  this  main  principle  is  not  at  stake. 
The  Asiatic  passive  resisters  themselves  admit  the  right  of  the 
Colony  to  prohibit  immigration  it  considers  undesirable.  Yet  the 
question,  although  but  a  phase  of  a  greater  problem,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  raises  the  issue  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  colony  has  the  right  to  pass  purely  class  legislation,  regarded  as 
of  a  "degrading"  character,  against,  and  to  impose  special 
disabilities  upon,  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of 
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Powers  in  friendly  relations  with  that  Empire.  Local  con- 
ditions, too,  give  piquancy  to  the  dispute,  and  increase  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  solution.  For  we  have  this  curious 
position ;  the  British  Government  have  permitted  a  colony  to 
enforce  a  policy  they  would  never  have  allowed  in  a  Boer 
republic,  and  have  consented  to  legislation  more  objectionable 
than  that  which  they  had  previously  denounced.  And  lastly 
humanitarian  sympathies  are  aroused.  More  than  ten  thousand 
Asiatics  are  facing  probable  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle :  over  five  thousand  British  subjects  are  prepared  to 
submit  to  absolute  ruin,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their  trading 
licences,  rather  than  comply  with  the  laws  of  a  British  Colony. 

Ever  since  September  1906  the  British  Indians  in  the 
Transvaal  have  been  protesting  against  the  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  Asiatics  upon  a  system  which  is  usually  associated  with 
the  treatment  of  criminals.  A  solemn  oath  has  been  taken  not 
to  register ;  a  deputation  has  visited  England ;  an  energetic 
campaign  of  protest  has  been  carried  on  at  home,  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  India.  The  passive  resistance  idea  has  flourished. 
Kegistration  office  after  registration  office  has  been  opened ;  but 
less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  Asiatics  out  of  twelve  thousand 
odd  have  so  far  (October;  14)  made  application.  The  approach  of 
the  final  struggle  has  been  heralded  by  two  notices  in  the 
Transvaal  Government  Gazette  of  October  4.  One  announces  that 
all  unregistered  Asiatics  found  in  the  Colony  after  November  30, 
1907,  may  be  arrested  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country;  the 
other  declares  that  after  December  31,  1907,  no  trading  licence 
will  be  issued  to  an  unregistered  Asiatic.  In  order  to  emphasise 
the  determination  of  the  Ministry  to  enforce  the  law,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Smuts)  stated  in  a  speech  at  Pretoria  on 
October  5,  that  "  any  Indian  who  has  not  registered  himself  after 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  registration  will  be  put  across 
the  border."  Mr.  Smuts,  was,  I  think,  hardly  correct  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Transvaal's  laws.  Under  no  Act  can 
anyone,  coloured  or  white,  be  "  put  across  the  border."  A  man 
may  be  ordered  to  leave.  He  may  be  imprisoned  for  not  obeying 
that  order.  But  he  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  border  and 
physically  impelled  across  it  into  some  other  State. 

Mr.  Smuts  spoke  hastily.  And  haste  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  deadlock  which  has  been  reached.  This  haste  has  not 
been  displayed  in  the  decision  to  act,  but  in  devising  the  means 
by  which  action  shall  be  taken.  The  public  of  the  Transvaal 
have  not  suddenly  made  up  their  minds  that  Asiatic  immigration 
is  undesirable.  They  decided  it  was  so  years  ago,  and  since  the 
war  have  again  and  again  expressed  their  opinions.  But  the 
Government  have  never  given  evidence  of  any  very  close  study  of 
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the  problem,  and  in  drafting  legislation  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  inquired  very  carefully  into  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
they  worked  to  solve.  Their  attitude  even  upon  the  primary 
question  of  whether  there  has  heen  an  illegal  influx  of  Asiatics  or 
not,  has  changed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  At  the  end  of  1903  Lord 
Milner  called  for  a  special  report  upon  the  allegation  that  there 
was  an  unlawful  infiltration  of  Asiatics.  And  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Permits  and  Eegistration  of  Asiatics  stated  in  his  reply : 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  any  unauthorised  Asiatic  to  remain  in  the 
colony  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  detected.  No  Asiatic  can  enter  or 
reside  in  the  Transvaal  without  a  permit.  The  number  of  such  permits  is 
strictly  limited.  At  the  present  time,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  permit 
is  granted  to  any  Asiatic  who  was  not  here  previous  to  the  war.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Asiatics  are  entering  the  colony  without  authority.  Both 
the  permit  regulations  and  the  registration  laws  have  been,  and  are  being, 
rigidly  enforced. 

Lord  Milner  retired  and  Lord  Selborne  arrived.  But  officially 
the  assertion  that  Asiatics  were  coming  in  large  numbers  was 
still  denied.  In  his  first  tour  through  the  Transvaal,  Lord 
Selborne  told  the  smaller  towns  that  there  was  no  such  infiltra- 
tion. The  returns  of  the  permit  cases  heard  at  Volksrust  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  police  were  exercising  the  greatest  vigilance. 

But  in  1906  there  was  a  change  of  tone  in  the  official  reports. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Boyd,  the  Protector  of  Emigrants  at  Bombay,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Burgess,  the  Transvaal's  agent  at  Durban,  declared 
that  there  was  a  systematic  traffic  in  permits,  the  latter  alleging 
that  there  were  "  over  five  hundred  Bombay  Indians  in  Durban 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Transvaal."  *  Here  then 
was  the  situation  with  which  the  Transvaal  Government  was 
called  upon  to  deal.  Both  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Selborne  had 
pledged  themselves  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  white  popula- 
tion until  the  advent  of  a  responsible  government.  At  first  it 
had  been  supposed  that  the  existing  laws  afforded  sufficient 
protection.  Subsequently  the  officials  appointed  especially  to 
deal  with  the  question  declared  emphatically  that  there  was  a 
considerable  leakage.  The  Government  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
statements  of  their  officials.  On  August  4,  1906,  Mr.  Patrick 
Duncan,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  announced  that  a  new 
Asiatic  law  would  be  introduced.  "  What  it  was  proposed  to  do," 
he  said,  "  was  firstly  to  secure  just  and  fair  treatment  for  Asiatics 
who  had  been  here  before  the  war  and  settled  in  the  country,  and 
secondly  to  prevent  a  large  influx  of  Asiatic  immigration  into  this 
country  until  such  time  as  a  responsible  government  was  able  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  consultation  with  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Duncan  may  be  credited  with 

*  Report  dated  September  18, 1906,  printed  in  Cd.  3308. 
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an  honest  desire  to  give  that  "  just  and  fair  treatment "  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard.  The  example  of  Lord  Milner  was 
followed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  convince  the  Asiatics  that 
registration  was  for  their  own  benefit.  Lord  Milner  had 
persuaded  the  Asiatics  to  place  their  left  thumb  impression  upon 
their  registration  certificates.  But  this  was  a  purely  voluntary 
act,  and  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  was  the  first  to  comply  with  the  High 
Commissioner's  request,  is  to-day  the  head  of  the  passive  resist- 
ance movement.  Lord  Milner  urged  that  registration  would  be 
a  protection  to  the  Eastern  people — a  sort  of  Asiatic  Magna 
Charta.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  announcing  that  a  registration  Bill 
would  be  introduced,  emphasised  the  same  point.  "  Those  people," 
he  said,  "  would  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  which  would 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  their  protection  against  any  attempt  to 
impugn  their  settlement  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  that 
it  was  carried  out  certain  disabilities  under  which  those  people 
laboured  would  be  removed."  The  latter  inducement  need  not 
be  discussed.  It  comprised  the  removal  of  a  £3  tax  which  every 
Asiatic  had  already  paid,  and  some  concession  regarding  land 
which  affected  only  one  man  in  the  country.  The  British  Indian 
Association  promptly  repudiated  the  idea  of  receiving  any  benefits 
under  the  new  law. 

The  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Ordinance  did  not  take  long  to 
pass.  It  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Legislative  Council  on 
September  4,  1906,  and  passed  its  third  reading  on  September  12. 
The  debate  upon  it  was  mainly  confined  to  official  objections  to 
attempts  to  make  it  still  more  drastic.  An  Indian  deputation 
went  to  England  to  oppose  it,  and  on  November  29,  1906,  Lord 
Elgin  informed  Lord  Selborne  that  under  the  circumstances, 
"  and  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government,  I  think  it  expedient  to  announce  at  once 
that  it  is  not  proposed  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  further  with 
this  measure."  In  February  came  the  election  of  a  responsible 
government  in  the  Transvaal,  and  when  the  legislature  met  in 
March  the  very  same  Bill  was  rushed  through  both  Houses  in  a 
few  hours — "  indecent  haste "  was  the  term  employed  during 
a  subsequent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Asiatics  in  the  Transvaal  object  to  the  measure  primarily 
because  it  is  class  legislation  pure  and  simple.  They  declare  that 
if  the  law  demanded  that  everybody  should  register,  with  finger 
prints  if  necessary,  they  would  be  the  first  to  obey.  But  they 
protest  against  being  singled  out  as  a  body,  just  as  Roman 
Catholics  would  protest  if  in  England  some  special  registration 
law  was  applied  to  them.  This  argument  does  not  carry  in 
South  Africa  the  weight  it  would  in  England.  In  a  country  with 
an  immense  uncivilised,  or  semi-civilised,  population,  the  public 
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are  familiar  with  class  legislation.  There  are  special  laws  for 
natives,  and  the  colonial  mind  sees  no  objection  in  special  laws 
for  Asiatics.  Upon  this  point  the  British  Indian  Association  will 
never  convince  the  Transvaal.  Law  3  of  1885  was  class  legisla- 
tion ;  and  in  the  interests  of  the  white  population  it  is  essential 
that  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  influx  of 
Asiatics.  But  undoubtedly  the  finger  impression  system  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Asiatics.  The  wide  use  of  thumb  impres- 
sions inj'lndia,  as  described  in  Mr.  Henry's  book,  has  been  quoted 
as  justifying  the  action  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  But  the 
Indians  retort  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
giving  a  left  thumb  print  and  complying  with  the  elaborate 
demands  of  the  Asiatic  Ordinance,  which,  it  is  said,  are  more 
suitable  for  "  habitual  criminals "  than  for  law-abiding  British 
subjects  in  a  British  colony. 

The  difference  between  a  single  thumb  impression  and  the 
system  devised  for  the  Transvaal  can  be  seen  upon  examining 
the  appended  copy  of  a  Transvaal  application  form : 


SCHEDULE  "B." 

FACE.] 

Application  made  for  registration  of  an 
Asiatic  Adult. 

Name  in  full Bace 

Caste  or  Sect Age Height 

Residence Occupation 

Physical  Description 


Place  of  birth  

Date  of  first  arrival  in  the  Transvaal 

Where    resident    on    31st    May,    1902 

Father's  name 

Mother's  name    

Wife's  name 

Residing  at  


SONS  AND  MALE  WARDS  UNDEE  THE 
AGE  OF  8  YEARS. 


Name. 

Age. 

Residence. 

Relationship 
to  Guardian. 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Signature  of  person  taking  application 


Date...  Office 


BACK.] 
Name. 


RIGHT  HAND  IMPRESSIONS. 


Thumb. 

Index. 

Middle. 

Ring. 

Little. 

LEFT  HAND  IMPRESSIONS. 


Thumb. 

Index. 

Middle. 

Ring. 

Little. 

SIMULTANEOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 


Left  Hand.— 
The  four  fingers. 

Right  Hand.— 
The  four  fingers. 

Impressions  of  Adult 
taken  by  .... 
Date  .. 
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SCHEDULE  "0." 
FACE.] 

Application  made  for  registration  on 
behalf  of  an  Asiatic  Minor. 

PARTICULARS  OF  GUARDIAN. 

Name  in  full Race 

Residence 

Relation  of  Guardian  to  Minor 

No.  of  Certificate    

PARTICULARS  OF  MINOR. 

Name  in  full Race 

Caste  or  Sect Age 

Residence Occupation 

Where    resident    on    81st    May,    1902 

Father's  name 

Mother's  name 

Physical  description 


Place  of  birth  

Date  of  arrival  in  Transvaal 

Right  thumb 
impression 
of  Guardian. 

Signature  of  Guardian. 


Signature  of  Minor. 


Signature  of  person  taking 

application 

Office 

Date.... 


BACK.] 

Name. 


RIGHT  HAND  IMPRESSIONS. 


Thump. 

Index. 

Middle. 

King. 

Little. 

LEFT  HAND  IMPRESSIONS. 


Thumb. 

Index. 

Middle. 

Ring. 

Little. 

SIMULTANEOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 


Left  Hand— 
The  four  fingers. 


Eight  Hand.— 
The  four  fingers. 


Impressions  of  Minor 
taken  by  .... 
Date  .. 


SCHEDULE  "F." 
Certificate  of  Registration. 

Name  in  full 

Race Age Height. . 

Description 


Right  thumb 
impression. 


Registrar  of  Asiatics. 


Date  of  Issue 


Holder's  Signature. 


No  alterations  or  endorsements  are  to 
be  made  on  the  face  of  this  Certificate 
except  by  the  Registrar  of  Asiatics. 


SCHEDULE  "G." 
Temporary  Permit. 
Permission  is  hereby  granted  to. 


whose    description    is    given    below,  to 
enter  and  reside  in  the  Transvaal  for  a 

period  of 

commencing  from  the  

Description. 

Race Caste  or  Sect 

Place  of  birth Age Height 

Residence 

Town  or  place  in  Transvaal  to  which 

proceeding 

Physical  description  


Signature 

Right  thumb 
impression. 


Signature 

Registrar  of  Asiatics. 


Impressions  taken  by. 

At 

Date  .. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  applicant  for  a  registration  certifi- 
cate is  required  to  state  his  mother's  name.  This  is  declared  to 
be  peculiarly  offensive  to  Mahomedans. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  whole  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me  there 
have  been  mistakes  on  both  sides.  On  the  colonial  side  there  has 
been  a  certain  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  British- Asiatic  subjects. 
On  the  part  of  the  British  Indians  and  their  supporters  in  London, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  white 
population  for  some  protection  against  Asiatic  invasion,  and  to 
exaggerate  sentimental  grievances.  The  Indians  registered  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Milner ;  they  are  prepared  to  register  again 
to-day,  with  a  score  of  finger-prints  if  desired — but  not  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  registration  of  Asiatics 
in  a  colony  like  the  Transvaal,  with  huge  land  borders,  is  essential, 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  accept  a  future  in  which  a  handful  of 
whites  will  control  a  mass  of  coloured  people.  But  where  the 
Transvaal  has  inflicted  a  hardship  upon  British-Indian  subjects 
is  in  rushing  through  a  law  equally  applicable  to  the  educated 
man  and  the  most  illiterate  hawker  or  dhobi.  The  finger-print 
system  should  not  have  been  enforced  indiscriminately. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Gandhi,  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  or  Mr.  Edward  Nundy,  who  has  served  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Lagos  and  in  British  East  Africa,  and  is  both  a  lawyer 
and  a  medical  man,  should  be  called  upon  to  give  eighteen  distinct 
finger-prints.  Under  the  Transvaal's  Asiatic  law  education  and 
civilisation  (or  what  the  Western  world  calls  civilisation)  count 
as  nothing.  Kaffirs  can  obtain  exemption  certificates  from  the 
Pass  law  or  the  Curfew  law.  But  under  the  Asiatic  Law  Amend- 
ment Ordinance,  an  Indian  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  an  Indian  prince  ruling  more  subjects  than  the  Transvaal  will 
ever  contain,  would  have  to  submit  to  a  system  which  should 
only  have  been  devised  for  coolies.  The  representation  addressed 
by  the  South  Africa  British-Indian  Committee  to  General  Botha 
on  May  18,  1907,  contained  the  followed  suggestion : 

.  .  .  that  instead  of  the  adoption  of  such  methods  and  their  indiscriminate 
application  to  the  British  Indians  as  a  community,  whereby  your  Government 
lends  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  you  are  anxious  to  impose  the  most  extreme 
measures  and  thus  to  degrade  and  humiliate  them,  you  might  with  advantage 
and  with  a  view  to  avoiding  indiscriminate  class  legislation,  differentiate  be- 
tween literate  and  illiterate,  and  provide  (a)  that  those  competent  to  append 
their  signatures  to  the  documents  of  identification  should  have  the  right  to 
so  do;  or  (&)  should  at  their  own  expense  furnish  a  photograph  or  photo- 
graphs; or  (c)  if  incompetent  in  respect  of  (a),  or  unwilling  in  respect  of  (6), 
should  then  by  reason  thereof  be  required  to  give  the  digit  impressions,  but 
not  otherwise. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  instead  of  rushing  through 
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a  cast-iron  law,  the  Transvaal  authorities  did  not  make  some 
concession  of  this  kind — a  not  unreasonable  concession.  For 
reasons  I  have  stated  at  greater  length  elsewhere,*  I  am  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  Asiatic  immigration,  whether  of  British  subjects 
or  not,  into  the  self-govering  colonies  of  the  Empire,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  such  immigration  is  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  those  lands,  and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The 
development  of  the  Empire  upon  those  lines  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  But  those  Asiatics  who  have 
already  settled  in  a  colony — who  have  in  the  Transvaal  been  taken 
over  with  the  country — deserve  that  "  just  and  fair  "  treatment  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little.  The  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment may  force  its  Asiatics  to  submit,  or  it  may  ruin  them — a 
few  weeks  will  show.  The  Imperial  Government  having  sanc- 
tioned a  law  may  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
Colonial  Government  to  enforce  it.  The  position  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  is  a  difficult  one.  "  The  plain  fact  was,"  said  Mr. 
Morley  to  the  Indian  deputation,  "  that  we  could  not  dictate  to 
the  self-governing  colonies.  We  could  plead,  we  could  argue, .we 
could  press  for  the  application  of  our  principles.  ...  It  was  a 
factor  in  the  case  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  some 
instances  we  could  more  effectively  remonstrate  with  foreign 
Powers  (as  we  remonstrated  with  the  Boer  Eepublic)  than  with 
our  own  people  in  the  colonies." 

One  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  with  a  little  less  haste 
and  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  others, 
the  Transvaal  Government  might  have  arranged  for  the  registra- 
tion of  its  Asiatics  without  provoking  a  passive  resistance  move- 
ment, which  will  probably  reflect  great  hardships  upon  thousands 
of  loyal  British  subjects,  and  do  an  infinity  of  harm  to  the  prestige 
of  the  British  Eaj  in  India.  There  was  no  need  to  have  aban- 
doned one  iota  of  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  have  weakened  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
"  white  man's  country "  policy.  An  Asiatic  Law  Amendment 
Ordinance  could  still  have  been  passed.  Every  Asiatic  could 
have  been  registered.  But  every  Asiatic  need  not  have  been 
considered  an  illiterate  coolie.  Probably  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment will  win.  Perhaps,  now  that  things  have  gone  so  far,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  win.  But  the  victory  can  never  be  con- 
templated with  pride  by  the  staunchest  advocate  of  a  white  South 
Africa. 

It  is  impossible  to  admire  a  policy  which  stamps  education 
as  useless  and  implies  that  civilisation  is  of  no  value.  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  to  Asiatics  of  all  classes.  But  it  is 

*  « The  Asiatic  Danger  in  the  Colonies.'     (Koutledge.) 
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not  necessary  to  deny  to  those  already  within  that  "  just  and  fair 
treatment "  of  which  we  approve  in  theory  and  generally  ignore 
in  practice. 

L.  E.  NEAME. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

II. 
BY  WILLIAM   POTT 

THE  peoples  of  three  great  continents,  North  America, 
including  Canada,  South  Africa,  more  particularly  the  Transvaal, 
and  Australia,  to  which  might  be  added  New  Zealand,  are 
struggling  with  the  great  problem  of  racial  self-preservation  on 
lines  of  colour  distinction. 

The  elementary  principle  involved  is  that  whites  of  all 
nationalities  fear  the  competition,  more  especially  in  trade,  of  the 
yellow  and  brown  races,  and  it  is  this  fear  that  is  generating  a 
new  policy  of  racial  self-preservation.  Australia  was  the  first 
country  to  adopt  a  settled  policy  of  exclusion  for  certain  nation- 
alities ;  exclusion  being  sought  not  on  account  of  the  vices  but 
the  virtues  of  the  excluded  races.  Having  adopted  this  policy 
while  the  numbers  in  the  country  were  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  the  special  race  barred  being  without  a  home  Government 
particularly  interested  in  the  doings  or  treatment  of  their 
travelling  subjects,  the  excluding  legislation  passed  without 
embroiling  the  Imperial  with  the  Celestial  authorities. 

When  the  Transvaal  lately  extended  previously  existing  legis- 
lation so  as  to  embrace  a  brown  race  of  British  subjects,  the 
matter  began  to  assume  awkward  aspects,  and  only  a  concatena- 
tion of  circumstances  prevented  the  Imperial  authorities  from 
assuming  a  firm  stand  against  the  policy.  The  last  development 
in  America,  where  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  involved, 
is  yet  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  excluding  legislation  is  not  yet 
adopted,  but  the  position  is  pregnant  with  great  events. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  problem  and  to 
study  the  respective  attitude  of  mind  of  the  various  Governments 
involved. 

Europe  through  climate  and  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
density  of  population  being  one,  is  not  likely  to  be  personally  (if 
one  may  use  the  term)  affected,  but  becomes  involved  through 
colonial  relationship  on  both  sides.  The  absence  of  this  personal 
danger  might  be  considered  to  place  the  Imperial  Government  in 
a  good  position  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  adjudicating  on  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  recognises  frankly,  as  it  is 
well  to  do,  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  theoretical  broad-minded 
justice  as  applied  to  the  world  in  general,  but  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  racial  self-preservation,  one  soon  recognises  that  an  impartial 
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judge  is  not  what  is  sought  by  the  nations  seeking  self-preserva- 
tion. When  one  comes  to  deal  with  international  politics, 
theoretical  justice  will  frequently  be  found  more  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  than  otherwise. 

Trade  protection  would  be  extinguished  if  world-wide  justice, 
irrespective  of  national  self-interest,  were  adopted,  so  one  may  as 
well  accept  the  position  that  national  self-interest  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Once  this  principle  is  accepted,  a  solution  of 
the  problem  is  clearly  indicated,  namely,  that  each  nation  or 
country  is  justified  in  claiming  the  same  powers  as  regards  placing 
limitations  on  the  rights  of  settlement  of  foreign  nationalities.  A 
good  many  treaties  may  have  to  be  revised  on  a  general  adoption 
of  this  solution,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  in  the  long  run  and 
probably  one  not  altogether  undesirable. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  British  nation  has  in  the  past 
been  more  of  the  Free-trader  in  this  direction  than  its  neighbours, 
who  have  always  been  more  or  less  Protectionists.  Even  if  China 
was  in  the  past  forced  into  a  measure  of  free  settlement,  they 
unofficially  restricted  the  appetite  of  "  foreign  devils "  by  peri- 
odically holding  a  devil-hunt,  and  making  things  too  warm  to  be 
pleasant.  India  also  was  careful  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  racial 
self-preservation  where  the  sword  had  not  previously  forced 
consent,  and  the  presence  of  the  native  States  in  India  is  quite 
sufficient  justification  for  the  Transvaal's  excluding  legislation. 
As  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  truly  says  in  his  remarks  upon  British 
Columbia  and  Japan,  in  the  October  number  of  The  Empire 
Review,  "  It  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  who  have  never  crossed 
the  four  seas  to  appreciate  the  well-nigh  universal  aversion  with 
which  their  fellow-countrymen  abroad  regard  coloured  races  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  For  this  reason  the  Imperial  Government  is  not  the  best 
judge  to  decide  what  legislation  the  colonies  shall  be  permitted  to 
pass  on  this  question. 

The  people  of  the  Transvaal  had  no  objection  to  imported 
coloured  labour  under  strict  regulations  limiting  the  rights  of 
employment  and  settlement.  The  Imperial  Government  would 
only  permit  it  without  these  restrictions.  While  these  conditions 
continue  the  only  solution  is  total  exclusion  in  the  future,  and 
this  is  what  I  anticipate  will  ultimately  be  arrived  at  in  America, 
and  a  quite  sound  policy  it  will  be. 

Japan  and  India  are  sufficiently  densely  populated  not  to  want 
Europeans,  therefore  let  certain  restrictions  of  settlement  on  both 
sides  exist.  With  these  restrictions  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
more  likely  to  be  ensured  than  under  free  settlement  lines. 

WILLIAM  POTT, 

HAND  CLUB,  JOHANNESBURG, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BORDERS 

A  GAME  OF  WAR 

BY  CAPTAIN  SWINTON*  (March  Pursuivant) 

MAINLY  because  it  has  become  the  shuttle-cock  of  party 
politics  we  are  in  an  impasse  with  our  army.  The  man  to  whom 
conscription  is  anathema  screams  for  efficiency  yet  refuses  to  pay 
the  toll.  As  a  rule  he  votes  alternately  for  keeping  up  the  price 
of  labour  and  keeping  down  the  Army  Estimates.  Then  comes 
Mr.  Haldane,  endeavouring,  like  his  predecessors,  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  But  he  gives  us  a  new  proposal.  He  is  robust 
enough  to  realise  the  value  of  the  leaders  of  the  country-side,  and 
would  make  them  find  the  men,  the  raw  material.  Some  critics 
call  this  feudalism. 

All  the  time  Lord  Roberts  is  working  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  To  him  it  is  shameful  that  in  the  day  of  trouble  any 
man  should  be  ignorant  of  how  to  defend  himself  with  the  weapon 
of  his  age.  But  to  most  men  rifle-shooting  by  itself  is  a  dull 
proceeding.  To  the  end  of  time  Smith  will  lie  on  his  stomach 
or  on  his  back,  screw  himself  with  infinite  effort  into  the  most 
correct  attitude,  and  make  more  bull's-eyes  than  Brown.  There 
is  no  movement,  and  movement  has  got  into  the  blood  of  the 
race.  Fifteen  miles  on  a  bicycle,  fifty  on  a  motor-car,  have  taken 
the  place  of  three  on  foot  and  ten  by  horse.  Why  should  not 
men  not  only  join  rifle  clubs  but  ride  out  with  an  object,  quarter- 
ing the  land,  manoeuvring  against  each  other,  by  squads,  by 
villages,  by  towns,  even  by  counties ;  seizing  positions,  bridges, 
and  railway  junctions  ;  outflanking  and  surrounding  in  healthy, 
friendly  rivalry — a  real  game  of  war  ? 

Tentatively  in  a  small  way  this  is  being  tried.  In  this  paper 
I  propose  to  show  how  it  might  be  worked  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and 
to  make  my  theme  more  attractive  I  will  trespass  on  historic 

*  I  must  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  numerous  distinguished  people  with  whose 
names  I  have  made  free.  Good  intentions  are  rarely  an  adequate  excuse,  but  I  have 
no  other.— G.  S.  C.  S. 
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ground.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  four  northern  counties  of 
England,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham, 
with  2,000,000  inhabitants,  have  declared  war  on  the  Scottish 
Borders,  and  the  Lothians,  some  800,000  strong.  The  old  Border 
broils  were  practically  confined  to  these  counties,  the  old  names 
remain,  the  old  landmarks  and  battlefields,  to  some  extent  even 
the  old  jealous  spirit.  Let  us  suppose  a  four  days'  war,  to  begin 
at  6  A.M.  on  a  Monday,  and  end  at  6  P.M.  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. A  backbone  of  volunteers,  of  course,  but  a  war,  not  of 
soldiers,  still  less  of  mercenaries  ;  a  war  of  amateurs,  of  the  men 
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of  the  country  born  and  bred,  under  their  natural  leaders,  aristocrat 
and  democrat  alike.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lay  down  here  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

IMAGINATIVE  EEPOET  OP  THE  GAME. 
The  First  Day. 

If  we  rule  out  as  bloodless  incidents  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Union  Bridge  over  the  Tweed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Storey,  who  elected 
to  remain  neutral,  and  the  march  out  over  the  borough  limits  of 
the  Scottish  inhabitants  of  Berwick,  the  town  having  declared 
for  England,  the  first  conflict  took  place  at  Carlisle.  There,  at 
twenty  minutes  before  seven,  it  was  reported  to  the  Mayor  that 
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the  northern  suburbs  were  being  harried  with  fire  and  sword  by 
riders  from  Lockerby  and  Larjgholm.  A  troop  of  motor-cars 
had  swooped  down,  and  though  the  townsmen  were  soon  in  the 
fighting  line  it  was  not  until  he  had  done  great  damage  that  Lord 
Dalkeith,  who  led  the  foray,  drew  off  his  men.  His  loss  was 
small,  but  on  the  left  his  brothers  were  repulsed  from  Naworth, 
and  being  intercepted  at  Netherby  by  the  infuriated  Grahams, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  cars  and  escape  on  foot  across 
Bewcastle  Fells.  So  far  honours  were  even. 

But  it  soon  went  badly  for  the  northerners.  Mr.  Haldane, 
who,  after  the  usual  bickerings  between  their  many  chiefs— ever  a 
feature  of  Scottish  warfare — was  eventually  chosen  to  command, 
had  issued  orders  that  Lord-Lieutenants  were  to  remain  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  Members  of  Parliament  in  their  con- 
stituencies, that  in  each  case  they  should  be  responsible  for  the 
local  organisation.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his  follow- 
ing the  Lord  Advocate  had  claimed  a  roving  commission,  which 
he  interpreted  so  freely  that,  leading  a  band  of  "  Young  Scots  " 
and  Hawick  bicyclists  though  the  centre  of  the  Cheviots,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  cut  off  at  Otterburn,  with  the  result  that 
his  force  was  annihilated.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  managed  to 
struggle  back  in  disguise,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped.  The 
Elliots  moved  up  in  support  to  Carter  Fell,  and  Lord  Kalph  Kerr 
and  the  Jedburgh  men  under  their  Provost  to  Bloody  bush  Edge, 
but  they  found  the  passes  strongly  held  by  a  force  from  Hexham, 
and  all  they  could  do  was  to  entrench. 

To  the  east,  as  the  day  wore  on,  Berwick  was  full  of  English. 
The  Newcastle  volunteers  had  trained  to  Belford,  where  the 
railway  was  destroyed,  and  marched  from  thence,  while  behind 
them  came  the  different  trades  union  organisations  under  their 
appointed  heads.  Both  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  each 
leader  of  two  hundred  men  had  been  appointed  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant.  As  fast  as  they  arrived  they  were  ordered  out 
towards  the  north,  but  there  the  local  levies  under  Mr.  Tennant, 
the  county  member,  had  been  reinforced  by  the  1st  Edinburgh 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  that 
veteran  tactician  took  full  advantage  of  the  high  ground.  A 
second  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  raged  all  day,  but,  unlike  that  of 
six  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  evening  the  Scotsmen  still  held 
their  own. 

Along  Tweedside  fortune  had  varied.  Norham  Bridge  had 
been  surrendered  without  a  blow,  but  the  Collingwoods  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  had  been  repulsed  from  Coldstream  after  heavy 
fighting. 
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The  Second  Day. 

At  dawn  next  morning  there  was  little  alteration  visible  to 
the  west.  Along  the  Cheviot  range  sniping  was  going  on  all 
night,  but  there  no  movement  had  taken  place,  while  though 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  had  gathered  to  Carlisle,  they 
were  slow  to  cross  the  border.  To  the  east,  however,  it  was 
different.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  supreme  command 
of  the  English,  had  adopted  the  coast  road  for  his  main  advance, 
but  he  also  pushed  out  strong  bodies  to  his  left.  In  the  darkness 
the  lower  Tweed  was  passed  in  many  places,  and,  when  a  second 
direct  attack  on  Coldstream  Bridge  was  supported  by  the 
Morpeth  Volunteers  moving  west  along  Lennel  bank,  both 
bridge  and  town  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  By 
midday  the  "Bloody  Heart"  of  Douglas  and  the  green  banner 
of  Home  had  disappeared  from  Hirsel  Law,  while  an  hour  later 
the  boars'  heads  on  Swinton  spire  had  given  place  to  the  azure 
lion  of  the  Percies,  and  the  Swinton  and  Whitsome  villagers 
were  in  full  retreat  across  the  Blackadder.  The  Mersemen  were 
hopelessly  outnumbered  and  no  one  moved  to  their  aid. 

But  all  this  was  of  small  account  compared  with  what  was 

passing  on  the  extreme  right.     At  daybreak  the  fishing  village  of 

Eyemouth,  seven  miles  north  of  Berwick,  was  black  with  Tyneside 

ships,  5000  Durham  men  were  landed  on  the  quay,  and  the  Scottish 

position  on  Halidon  Hill  was  taken  in  rear.     A  hasty  withdrawal 

took  place  inland,  the  Edinburgh  road  was  clear  of  defenders, 

and  soon  every  motor  car  and  motor  omnibus  which  Newcastle 

and  the  county  of  Durham  had  put  into  the  field  was  racing  for 

Dunbar.     It  was  the  old  old   story  of  Border  warfare ;   despise 

your  enemy  if  you  like  but  beware  of  defiles,  above  all  beware 

of  the  twin  deans  of  Cockburnspath.     They  have  been  the  grave 

of  many  a  Southerner.     The  Lambtons  with  the  faster  cars  were 

across  both,  Lords  Londonderry  and  Joicey  and  the  main  body, 

a  great  force  of  miners  in  omnibuses,  were   between  the  two, 

when  the  blow  fell.     It  was  said  afterwards  that  Mr.  Haldane 

himself  devised  the  scheme,  and  that  being  an  expert  in  explosives, 

he  even  superintended  the  concealment  of  the  mines,  but  it  was 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  who  fired  them.    Some  dull, 

heavy  sounds  were  heard,  the  bridges   crashed  a  hundred  feet 

down  into  the  burns  running  deep  below,  and  half  the  English 

motor  contingent  were  trapped. 

The  Third  Day. 

Monday  night  had  been  dark,  cold  and  silent.     Tuesday  night 
was  as  bright  as  day,  for  every  beacon  hill  along  the  Scottish  line 
sent  up  its  tongue  of  flame.     Duns  Law  was  blinking  to  Home 
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Castle  and  the  Eildon  Hills,  and  Euberslaw  passed  on  the  word 
from  top  to  top  to  Moffat  and  Dumfries.  Not  only  on  the  sum- 
mits but  creeping  along  the  lower  ground  could  be  seen  that 
baleful  fire.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  followed  the  traditions 
of  the  Border,  and  throughout  Dumfriesshire  Scotts  and  Jardines, 
Maxwells  and  Johnstons,  wasted  the  land  before  the  advance 
of  the  foe.  Annan  was  abandoned  and  Langholm  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins. 

In  the  centre  all  was  still  quiet,  but,  if  to  the  west  there  was 
ruin,  to  the  east  there  was  fierce  conflict.  At  Cockburnspath 
the  Durham  men  were  working  hard  for  freedom,  their  brothers 
of  Northumberland  were  striking  in  to  their  rescue.  But  the 
Scottish  plans  had  been  deeply  laid.  Not  a  boat  was  left  on  the 
shore,  not  a  strand  of  rope  or  a  fisherman's  net  in  the  villages. 
The  veteran  Lord  Wemyss  had  charge  of  North  Berwick  and 
Dunbar,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth,  admiral  of  the  coast,  with  a 
red  sailed  fleet  stood  out  at  sea  harrying  the  ships  which  had 
come  on  from  Eyemouth  parallel  with  the  land  advance.  In 
front,  hopelessly  barring  any  forward  movement,  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  was  posted  among  the  wooded  slopes  of  Dunglass, 
while  on  the  high  ground  to  his  right  the  banners  of  Hay  and 
Hepburn  floated  above  a  mixed  force  of  men  from  the  Lammer- 
moor  who  prevented  any  escape  towards  the  hills.  Worse  still, 
across  their  line  of  retreat  to  Berwick  the  roads  were  now  strewn 
with  wreckage.  Every  culvert  and  drain  from  Grant's  House 
to  St.  Abbs  had  been  mysteriously  blown  up,  and  though  the 
Elswick  men  under  Lord  Armstrong  and  the  Nobles,  and  half 
the  best  engineers  in  England  were  there  to  aid,  it  was  a  question 
of  time. 

The  Last  Day. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  Thursday  it  was  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  interest  centred  in  Cockburnspath.  The  English  arms 
had  swept  Dumfriesshire  and  the  Merse.  They  had  done  great 
damage,  could  they  or  could  they  not  withdraw  themselves 
unscathed?  The  fire  from  Dunglass  and  Oldhamstocks  was 
slackening,  the  bridges  were  almost  repaired,  but  the  hours  were 
running  on.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  passed  troop 
after  troop  to  his  right  to  help  to  extricate  the  Durham  con- 
tingent, but  he  could  spare  them,  for  to  his  front  the  Scottish 
defence  seemed  to  have  died  away.  At  ten  o'clock  one  clever 
staff  officer  said  to  another,  "  How  absurd  these  Scotch  are  with 
their  antiquated  feudal  notions ;  they  show  us  nothing  but 
banners  and  quarterings."  He  had  yet  to  learn. 

Shortly  before  midday  a  bicycle  orderly  brought  news  to  the 
English  headquarters  at  Manderston  that  the  hillmen  were 
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coming  down  from  behind  Duns.  A  Gosforth  battalion  was 
advanced  to  meet  them,  but  it  had  barely  started  when  another 
message  came  in  that  Lord  Binning,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Berwickshire,  had  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  Langton  Edge,  and 
this  was  followed  again  a  few  minutes  later  by  tidings  that  the 
Homes  had  once  more  assumed  the  offensive  from  Greenlaw.  Was 
this  the  last  effort  of  the  Scottish  army,  a  grand  attack  on  the 
ducal  centre  ?  Lord  Percy  signalled  that  the  Alnwick  men 
were  hard  pressed,  and  the  Duke  called  up  his  left. 

The  Morpeth  volunteers,  who  for  forty-eight  hours  had  been 
extended  to  the  north  of  Coldstream,  were  ordered  to  reinforce 
their  right,  while  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  guardian  of 
Wark  and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  was  summoned 
across  the  river.  To  his  left  his  nephew,  Lord  Waterford,  had 
spent  three  uneventful  days  on  Flodden  Edge.  There  had  been 
some  skirmishing  at  night,  and  a  band  of  raiding  Kers  had  given 
some  trouble  to  his  outposts,  but  now  it  was  one  o'clock — only 
five  more  hours — and  he  had  not  seen  a  shot  fired.  Behind  him 
lay  his  castle  of  Ford,  guarding  the  only  bridges  over  the  "  deep 
and  treacherous  Till,"  held,  not  as  in  James'  day  by  "  Heron's 
wily  dame,"  but  by  his;  wife,  Lord  Lansdowne's  daughter.  To 
his  front  was  the  Bowmont  Water,  and  the  low  green  slopes 
running  up  to  the  Cheviot.  His  uncle  had  notified  that  he  was 
moving  north  and  the  wind  brought  to  his  ears  the  sound  of 
heavy  firing  across  the  Tweed. 

And  then  the  second  Scottish  blow  fell.  A  minute  ago 
nothing  stirred  between  him  and  Yetholm,  now  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  armed  men ;  while  round  his  left,  along 
the  valley,  rolling  up  all  before  them,  a  whirlwind  of  motors 
swept  down  upon  the  Till.  The  fate  of  England  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  bridges  were  strongly  held  but  the  attacking  force 
was  overwhelming.  For  one  moment  Lady  Waterford  hesitated, 
her  husband  and  her  kith  and  kin  were  out  across  the  river,  she 
guarded  their  line  of  retreat.  Then  she  gave  her  order. 

North,  south,  east  and  west  spread  the  news.  "  The  Scottish 
army  are  not  before  us ;  they  are  not  at  Cockburnspath,  at 
Greenlaw  or  at  Hawick ;  every  motor-car  and  every  man  those 
motors  have  been  able  to  carry  are  between  us  and  home." 
From  Flodden  to  St.  Abbs  the  cry  was  taken  up — "  Retire,"  and, 
as  the  men  at  Cockburnspath,  with  their  bridges  almost  restored, 
their  retreat  with  credit  almost  assured,  hesitated,  the  order 
came,  peremptorily  repeated,  "Retire,  abandon  cars."  It  was 
high  time.  The  Till  might  obstruct  wheeled  traffic,  but  within 
an  hour  ten  thousand  Scotsmen  are  across  it  on  foot,  and  wave 
upon  wave,  the  Border  clans,  Kelso  and  Galashiels,  Melrose  and 
Selkirk  leading  the  van,  behind  them  Edinburgh  and  the  flower  of 
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the  Lothians,  are  driving  for  the  sea.  The  Norham  men  may 
lash  them  on  the  one  flank,  the  Wooler  men  on  the  other.  What 
matter,  their  objective  is  in  sight,  success  is  almost  in  their 
grasp. 

But  not  quite.  Back  from  the  north  poured  the  invaders,  up 
from  the  south  gathered  the  old  and  the  very  young.  Away  to 
Cumberland  flashed  the  cry  for  help,  and  the  West  leaped  out  to 
aid  their  brothers  of  the  East.  Two  hours  and  five  minutes  after 
he  heard  the  news,  a  hundred  miles  away  in  the  burning  outskirts 
of  Dumfries,  Lord  Lonsdale  brought  his  machine-gun  into  action 
on  Fenton  Moor,  and  behind  him,  trailing  along  the  Hexham 
road,  careered  the  Speaker  of  to-day  and  the  Speaker  of  a  year 
ago,  in  the  words  of  the  ballad  of  '  Young  Lochinvar,' 

"  Fosters,  Fenwicks  and  Musgraves  they  rode  and  they  ran." 

all  in  desperate  rivalry,  spurring  to  the  rescue. 

As  the  clock  on  Lowick  church  chimed  six  a  bugle  rang  out, 
"  Cease  fire,"  and  the  call  echoed  along  the  Border-land.  The 
mimic  war  was  at  an  end.  From  the  top  of  an  omnibus  on  the  high 
ground  Mr.  Haldane  looked  east.  Almost  had  he  achieved  his 
aim.  Around  and  behind  him,  fresh  and  full  of  fight,  was  nearly 
half  the  Scottish  army.  Across  his  front,  only  five  miles  away, 
stretched  the  North  Sea,  Holy  Island  and  Bamburgh,  landmarks 
of  history,  alone  breaking  its  line.  But  between  him  and  victory, 
with  only  a  shattered  remnant  of  his  force  guarding  to  the  last  the 
narrow  neck  of  retreat  for  the  English,  still  stood  up  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  As  he  closed  his  glasses  and  turned  away  he  murmured, 
"  I  struck  an  hour  too  late." 

Down  by  the  wheel  said  one  correspondent,  Andrew  Lang, 
to  another  correspondent,  Eudyard  Kipling,  "  A  good  game  ;  how 
Walter  Scott  would  have  revelled  in  it." 

GEOEGE  S.  C.  SWINTON. 
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WOMAN'S    SUFFRAGE 

BY  DR.  E.   P.    HEWITT,   LL.D. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  September  number 
of  The  Empire  Eeview  by  Miss  Calkin  on  "  Votes  for  Women," 
and  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  November  number  by 
Mrs.  Conybeare ;  and,  ,with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  mistakes  of  fact  and  reasoning  upon  which  Mrs. 
Conybeare's  article  appears  to  be  based. 

Mrs.  Conybeare  makes  it  quite  clear  that  she  has  not  aban- 
doned, but  on  the  contrary,  relies  upon  the  "  abstract  right "  of 
women  to  the  franchise.  If  there  were  an  inherent  right  in 
every  man  and  woman  to  exercise  the  vote,  such  right  must  be 
independent  of  time,  place,  or  other  circumstances,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  straightway  give  the  franchise 
to  all  men  and  women  within  its  jurisdiction,  If  it  is  admitted 
that  it  would  not  do  to  act  upon  this  principle  in  such  places  as 
India,  Egypt,  China  and  South  Africa,  we  at  once  pass  from  the 
doctrine  of  abstract  right  to  the  wholly  different  doctrine  of 
expediency.  Further,  if  there  is  any  inherent  right  to  vote,  why 
should  it  be  confined  to  adults  ?  Some  persons  are  as  fitted  to 
vote  at  18  as  others  are  at  25,  and  an  arbitrary  rule  making  the 
right  vest  as  and  when  a  person  attains  21  must  be  based  upon 
expediency,  and  upon  expediency  alone.  The  people  of  any 
country  can,  in  fact,  have  no  inherent  right  to  any  particular 
form  of  constitution,  the  question  in  each  case  being  what  is  best 
for  the  community  as  a  whole,  or  in  other  words  what  is  expedient 
in  the  wide  sense  of  that  term. 

Upon  the  question  of  expediency,  Mrs.  Conybeare  expresses 
dissent  from  Miss  Calkin's  statement  that  the  legislature  "  has 
not  been  forgetful  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  women,"  and  con- 
siders that  the  interests  of  women  are  not  adequately  protected 
under  the  present  system.  By  way  of  illustration  Mrs.  Cony- 
beare refers  to  a  decision  of  the  Courts  that  the  savings  of  a 
married  woman  from  money  entrusted  to  her  for  housekeeping 
do  not  belong  to  her  but  to  her  husband.  No  such  decision 
turned  upon  any  question  of  the  disability  of  sex,  but  upon  the 
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principle,  well  recognised  in  English  law,  as  it  doubtless  is  in  the 
law  of  all  other  civilised  States,  that  if  A.  entrusts  money  to  B.  for 
a  specific  purpose,  such  money,  so  far  as  it  is  not  applied  for  such 
purpose,  but  is  retained  by  B.,  remains  A.'s  property.  If  Parlia- 
ment should  pass  so  absurd  a  law  as  to  provide  that  savings  from 
money  handed  to  a  wife  for  housekeeping  purposes  are  to  belong 
to  her  for  her  own  use,  of  what  advantage  would  this  be  to 
women  ?  It  would  have  to  be  followed  up  by  another  Act  com- 
pelling men  to  entrust  their  wives  with  housekeeping  money  and 
forbidding  them  to  pay  their  household  bills  direct ;  and  the 
legislature  would  also  have  to  prescribe  the  amount  of  the  house- 
keeping allowance  in  each  case. 

As  a  practical  instance  of  the  hardship  with  which  women 
are  treated  under  the  present  system,  Mrs.  Conybeare  complains 
that  the  women  ratepayers  of  Worcester  have  to  contribute  to 
the  rate  imposed  on  the  city  for  the  costs  of  the  bribery  com- 
mission recently  held  there.  But  Mrs.  Conybeare  fails  to  show 
how  the  rate  falls  more  hardly  on  the  comparatively  few  women 
ratepayers  than  on  the  large  number  of  male  ratepayers  entirely 
free  from  all  connection  with  the  bribery.  As  a  further  instance 
of  injustice  to  women,  Mrs.  Conybeare  points  to  the  law  of 
divorce.  It  is  true  that  there  is  one  ground  of  divorce  open  to 
a  man  which  in  the  case  of  a  woman  entitles  her  only  to  judicial 
separation.  This  is  an  inequality  which  before  long  will  probably 
be  removed.  But  if  it  should  continue  for  all  time,  it  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  for  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution. 

In  many  branches  of  the  law  women  are  treated  more  favour- 
ably than  men,  and  this  is  so  even  in  the  law  of  divorce,  apart 
from  the  one  instance  of  inequality  referred  to  above.  For 
example,  if  a  woman  takes  proceedings  for  divorce  or  judicial 
separation,  although  they  may  not  be  well  founded  and  may  be 
ultimately  dismissed,  she  is  entitled  at  the  expense  of  her  husband 
to  alimony  pendente  lite,  and  she  is  also  entitled  (unless  it  is  proved 
that  she  has  sufficient  separate  estate)  to  have  her  costs  paid  by 
her  husband ;  so  that  the  husband  has  to  pay  his  own  costs  of 
resisting  an  unfounded  claim  and  his  wife's  costs  of  putting  forward 
such  a  claim.  Again,  in  the  law  of  property,  if  a  gift  is  made  by 
deed  or  will  to  a  married  woman  and  the  words  "  without  power 
of  anticipation  "  are  added  to  the  gift,  both  capital  and  income 
are  protected  against  her  incumbrancers,  if  any,  and  preserved  for 
her  own  benefit ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  gift  to  a  man,  the  use 
of  these  words  would  have  no  such  effect.  Moreover,  a  married 
woman  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy,  and  of 
the  public  examination  incident  thereto,  except  in  the  rare  cases 
where  she  is  carrying  on  a  trade  separate  from  her  husband. 
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So  also,  in  the  law  of  defamation,  certain  injurious  statements 
actionable  if  made  in  regard  to  a  woman  under  the  Slander  of 
Women  Act,  1891,  give  no  right  of  action  per  se  if  made  in  regard 
to  a  man.  Further,  if  a  married  woman  commits  a  tort  (e.g., 
libel,  fraud,  trespass,  etc.)  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
her  husband,  the  husband  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being 
liable  in  damages  to  the  party  injured.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  corresponding  liability  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  for  her  husband's  torts,  although  he  may  be  impecunious 
and  she  may  have  large  separate  estate.  In  the  criminal  law, 
also,  a  woman  is  privileged  by  the  presumption,  which  in  certain 
cases  the  law  raises,  that  in  committing  a  crime  she  was  acting 
under  the  coercion  of  her  husband. 

In  further  proof  of  the  injustice  with  which  women  are  treated 
under  the  present  system  Mrs.  Conybeare  calls  attention  to  the 
difference  in  the  rates  of  payment  to  men  and  women  for  the  same 
work.  The  practice  of  paying  women  less  than  men  for  the  same 
class  of  work  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  employers  consider 
(erroneously  perhaps)  that  the  work  is  better  done  by  men.  But 
assuming  that  the  practice  is  altogether  unreasonable,  how  would 
it  be  put  a  stop  to  by  giving  women  the  suffrage  ?  There  is  no 
statute  regulating  the  wages  of  men  ;  and  Parliament  cannot  be 
blamed  for  not  having  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  fixing  the 
relative  wages  or  salaries  of  men  and  women.  As  regards  the 
Trade  Union  Acts,  if  these  Acts  do  not  technically  apply  to 
women,  and  if  women  workers  showed  any  genuine  desire  to  form 
themselves  into  powerful  trade  union  bodies  as  men  have  done,  no 
one  would  raise  o'bjection,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  any  Government,  Conservative  or  Radical,  a  formal 
extension  of  the  Acts  to  women. 

Mrs.  Conybeare  contends  that  woman's  suffrage  is  "  essen- 
tially a  Liberal  principle,"  and  that  it  "  should  be  a  tenet  of 
faith  with  a  party  believing  that  taxation  and  representation 
must  go  together."  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Liberal 
or  Radical  party  has  already  practically  abandoned  the  principle 
that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together  by  adopting 
the  present  "  service  franchise,"  and  by  passing  through  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  of  last  session.  Leav- 
ing aside  this  point,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle 
that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  abstract  right  theory  to  which  Mrs.  Cony- 
beare adheres.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Dickinson's 
Woman's  Suffrage  Bill,  which  is  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Conybeare, 
and  which  has  evidently  been  adopted  by  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation.  This  Bill  provides  that  a  married  woman  living 
with  her  husband  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  a  joint  occupier ; 
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and  accordingly  under  this  Bill  a  married  woman  living  in  her 
husband's  house  or  lodgings,  but  having  possibly  no  property  of 
her  own,  and,  therefore,  paying  no  rates  or  taxes,  would  never- 
theless be  entitled  to  vote. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  most  of  those  people  of  moderate 
views  who  support  the  woman's  suffrage  movement  can  have 
realised  that  woman's  suffrage  would  speedily  lead  to  adult 
suffrage,  and  ultimately  to  having  women  in  Parliament.  Having 
regard  to  the  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  on 
such  questions,  for  example,  as  home  rule,  Chinese  labour,  the 
South  African  war,  and  a  second  chamber,  it  would  seem  that 
the  franchise  is  already  too  wide.  But  how  long  the  Crown,  or 
any  second  chamber,  or  indeed  the  Empire  itself  would  last  under 
a  system  of  adult  suffrage,  is  merely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Until  very  recently  it  was  not  proposed  by  those  in  favour  of 
woman's  suffrage  to  give  the  vote  to  married  women ;  but  it 
has  now  been  appreciated  that  it  would  be  quite  illogical  to 
confine  the  vote  to  unmarried  women.  If  it  were  thus  limited, 
a  woman  who  before  her  marriage  might  be  living  in  a  house  of 
her  own,  and  in  exercise  of  the  franchise  accordingly,  would  on 
marriage  lose  her  right  to  vote,  although  possibly  the  husband 
and  wife  might  reside  in  the  wife's  house.  Mr.  Dickinson's  Bill 
would  get  over  this  absurdity,  but  it  would  only  do  so  by  intro- 
ducing another. 

For  example,  take  the  following  case.  A  father  has  several 
sons  and  daughters  over  twenty-one  living  with  him,  none  of 
whom  have  votes.  One  of  the  daughters  marries,  and  under 
Mr.  Dickinson's  Bill,  although  having  no  property  of  her 
own,  would  acquire  a  right  of  voting  as  joint  occupier  of  her 
husband's  house ;  whereas  her  unmarried  sisters  and  her  brothers, 
still  living  with  their  father,  would  have  no  right  to  vote.  Such 
an  illogical  position  could  not  be  maintained,  but  would  be  speedily 
removed  by  the  introduction  of  adult  suffrage.  Mrs.  Conybeare 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she  is  in  favour  of  adult  suffrage  ; 
and  says  that  she,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  desires  votes  to  be 
given  "  to  men  and  women  in  virtue  of  their  manhood  and  their 
womanhood."  Again,  "It  is  not  for  the  moment,"  says  Mrs. 
Conybeare,  "  our  business  to  object  to  a  property  qualification, 
but  to  object  to  our  sex  being  a  disqualification.  When  we  have 
removed  that  barrier  ...  it  will  become  the  duty,  as  I  see  it,  of 
every  advanced  woman  to  unite  with  those  men  who  are  pressing 
for  adult  suffrage."  In  face  of  these  admissions,  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  for  any  advocate  of  woman's  franchise  now  to  adopt 
Mrs.  Fawcett's  position  of  declining  "to  be  led  away  on  the  false 
scent  of  adult  suffrage." 
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As  the  Worcester  bribery  commission  has  been  referred  to 
upon  another  point,  I  may  mention,  as  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  adult  suffrage,  that  the  Commissioners  unani- 
mously found  that  although  the  constituency  as  a  whole  was  not 
corrupt,  "  there  exists  in  Worcester  a  class  of  voters,  numbering 
approximately  five  hnndred  and  consisting  mainly  of  the  needy 
and  loafing  class,  but  including  a  considerable  number  of  working 
men  in  regular  employment,  who  are  prepared  to  sell  their  votes 
for  drink  or  money,"  and  that  this  state  of  things  had  existed 
since  the  date  forming  the  limit  of  the  inquiry,  namely  1883. 

There  is  one  other  argument,  or  rather  statement,  of  Mrs. 
Conybeare  I  should  like  to  refer  to  before  concluding.  Mrs. 
Conybeare  lays  it  down  that  "  any  body  of  female  electors  would 
represent  women  better  than  male  electors  do,"  and  "  that  any 
class  of  women  better  understand  the  needs  of  women  than  men 
can  possibly  do."  But  what  if  the  majority  of  women  think 
otherwise  ?  As  far  as  can  be  judged  without  an  actual  census 
being  taken,  the  great  majority  of  the  women  of  England  are 
opposed  to  woman's  suffrage,  and  are  still  more  hostile  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  Parliament.  To  give  women  the  suffrage 
would,  therefore,  be  to  invest  them  with  rights  and  duties  which 
the  bulk  of  them  would  prefer  to  be  without.  The  women  who 
desire  Parliamentary  franchise  are  an  influential  and  energetic 
minority,  but  still  a  minority ;  and  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  state- 
ment to  tell  women  that  they  would  be  better  represented  and 
protected  by  women  electors,  when  they  prefer  to  be  represented 
and  to  have  their  needs  attended  to  by  a  Parliament  of  men  elected 
by  men  alone. 

Having  regard  to  the  above  observations,  I  suggest  that  Mrs. 
Conybeare  is  under  a  misconception  in  thinking  that  she  has 
disposed  of  Miss  Calkin's  contention  that  the  extension  of  the 
Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  women  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient. 

E.  P.  HEWITT. 
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WHAT   TO   DO   WITH    OUR   LADS 

BY  HENRY  SAWYER 

A  YEAR  has  gone  by  since  I  ventured  to  put  forward  in  these 
pages  a  few  reflections  and  suggestions  on  the  unemployed 
question.  Much  has  happened  since  then,  but  apparently  things 
are  to-day  in  the  same  if  not  a  worse  condition  than  they  were 
then.  The  casual  and  aged  worker  has  now  to  contend  against 
the  new  Employers'  Liability  Act ;  many  a  poor  man  content 
as  a  non-skilled  and  comparatively  feeble  worker  to  labour  for  a 
small  wage,  is  regarded,  since  that  Act  was  added  to  the  Statute 
Book,  as  being  too  risky  to  employ.  But  much  as  I  sympathise 
with  the  old,  my  remarks  were  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
young.  And  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  their  chances 
in  life. 

The  Central  Emigration  Board  has  been  trying,  I  know,  to 
organise  a  scheme  for  sending  young  lads  to  Canada  with  the  view 
of  placing  them  on  farms.  And  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  has 
been  expressed  with  this  movement,  but  no  money  is  forth- 
coming. The  scheme,  which  is  an  excellent  one  in  every 
respect,  includes  a  receiving  farm  in  Canada  where  the  lads 
can  be  sent,  and  where  they  can  be  employed  on  probation 
pending  arrangements  for  placing  them  out.  There  are  hundreds 
of  poor  lads,  healthy  and  well-conducted,  in  our  large  towns 
for  whom  a  farming  career  in  Canada  would  be  a  godsend.  To 
help  these  lads  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  passage  and 
outfit,  and  therefore  it  is  really  a  question  of  money.  Every- 
thing else  is  simple  enough,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  some 
of  the  rich  men  in  this  country  will  come  forward  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  Central  Emigration  Board  to  commence  work 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of 
£2,000  would  enable  the  Board  to  start  their  scheme.  About 
half  this  amount  would  be  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  a  suitable 
farm  and  buildings  in  Canada,  and  providing  for  the  necessary 
superintendence,  the  remainder  would  be  held  for  working 
purposes,  and  advances,  to  be  repaid  eventually  to  the  Board 
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from  the  wages  of  the  lads.     In  this  way  the  same  capital  would 
be  available  over  and  over  again. 

I  know  personally  of  several  young  men  who  went  out  to 
Canada  last  year,  and  who  are  doing  well,  and  as  a  result  in  one 
case,  the  whole  family  are  going  out  next  spring  ;  but  one  regrets 
so  much  the  loss  of  time  in  the  lives  of  these  people,  the  time  and 
energy  which  has  been  expended  here  in  the  vain  hope  and 
struggle  to  earn  a  decent  living.  If  all  the  young  men  of  this 
family  had  emigrated  ten  years  ago,  they  would  now  be  holding 
good  positions  in  Canada  as  agriculturists.  It  has  been  said  to 
me,  what  is  the  use  of  sending  our  best  young  manhood  away  ? 
And  one  feels  that  a  chord  is  struck  causing  one  for  a  moment  to 
think  if  one  is  doing  wrong  in  encouraging  the  young  to  leave 
the  old  country,  but  the  unpleasant  truth  forces  itself  upon  me 
that  if  these  young  people  remain  in  this  country  they  will  only 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  our  ever-increasing 
population. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Bishop  of  London,  speaking  at  Fulham, 
said  what  impressed  him  most  of  all  in  his  tour  in  Canada  was 
the  wonderful  loyalty  of  Canada,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
Canada  was  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  was  ours.  "  Think," 
he  said,  "  of  the  possibilities  of  this  great  new  nation  which  was 
bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  religion,  which  nothing  ought  to 
be  able  to  break."  There  was  room  for  a  hundred  million  in 
Canada,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  the  chance  would  be 
lost — Canada  would  be  filled  by  somebody,  and  we  ought  to  be 
sending  out  from  the  overcrowded  land  of  ours  more  and  more 
loyal  Englishmen.  Emigration  is  largely  a  cure  for  our  ills  at 
home,  it  was  a  "  God-given  "  cure,  and  both  clergy  and  laity 
might  give  their  brains  to  see  it  properly  carried  out. 

In  the  Central  Emigration  Board  we  have  the  machinery  with 
practical  and  voluntary  helpers  standing  ready  to  do  their  part. 
Many  people  will  doubtless  say,  "But  surely  the  Government  will 
help  these  poor  lads  to  help  themselves,  and  will  provide  ways 
and  means."  Alas !  one  knows  by  experience  that  it  is  no  use 
looking  to  Governments  for  anything  that  means  a  call  on  the 
Treasury.  One  can  only  look  with  any  confidence  to  private 
enterprise  and  generosity  to  carry  out  a  movement  of  this  kind, 
even  though  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  country.  Much  has  been 
achieved  in  this  way,  and  there  is  a  glorious  opportunity  waiting 
now  for  someone  to  come  forward  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  thousands. 

A  thoroughly  practical  Scotch  agriculturist,  who  has  been 
out  lately  to  report  on  the  resources  of  British  Columbia,  gives 
his  hearty  approval  to  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Central 
Emigration  Board,  and  he  adds  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  lads  of  fair  physique  would  be  gladly  welcomed  on  the  farm- 
lands in  Canada,  while  the  benefits  to  the  lads  themselves  would 
be  beyond  question.  Again,  talking  a  little  time  back  to  an 
emigration  official  of  great  experience,  I  was  assured  that  young 
lads  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings  than 
young  men,  they  are  more  teachable,  and  they  identify  them- 
selves as  they  grow  up  more  completely  with  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

HENEY  SAWYEE. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  CENTEAL 
EMIGEATION  BOAED. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  any  society, 
engaged  only  in  the  administrative  work  of  emigration,  may,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  bonuses  offered  by  the  colonial  governments 
and  the  commissions  paid  by  the  shipping  and  railway  companies, 
become  a  payable  undertaking,  provided  sufficient  business  be 
secured  to  cover  outgoing  expenses.  It  was  this  knowledge, 
coupled  with  the  wish  to  give  effect  to  the  repeated  desire  of  the 
self-governing  communities  over-sea,  that  British  emigrants 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than 
to  foreign  countries,  and  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
had  sanctioned  a  rate,  part  of  which  is  available  for  emigration 
purposes,  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Central  Emigration 
Board. 

In  the  event  of  any  profits  arising  from  the  Board's  operations, 
it  was  decided  they  should  be  devoted  towards  the  establishment 
of  what  may  be  called  Home  Farms  in  Canada,  where  boys  could 
be  received  and  obtain  a  few  months'  training  before  being  placed 
out  with  local  farmers.  It  would  be  open  to  any  boy  who  had 
resided  in  one  of  these  farms  to  come  back  if  at  any  time  he 
should  find  himself  out  of  work,  or  desire  advice  or  assistance. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  which  lead  the  Board  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  suitable  land  being  obtained  under 
favourable  conditions  in  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  So  far 
however,  the  above-mentioned  proviso  has  prevented  a  start  being 
made,  as  the  business  done  by  the  Board,  though  extensive,  has 
not  yet  proved  sufficient  to  cover  outgoing  expenses.  If  then  the 
Boys'  Farms  are  to  be  started  next  year,  the  Board  must  look,  as 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  put  it,  to  some  kind  friends  to  supply  the  funds. 

But  while  is  is  not  possible  at  present  to  carry  out  this  part  of 
the  programme,  the  Central  Emigration  Board  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  emigration  of  lads  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards, 
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physically  strong  and  of  good  character,  and  to  place  them  on 
colonial  farms,  where  they  will  receive  board  and  lodging  and 
some  remuneration.  The  Board  is  also  prepared  to  report  on 
their  progress  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  residence  in  the 
Colony,  and  where  necessary,  collect  any  money  that  may  be 
advanced  by  way  of  passage  and  landing  money. 

I  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
the  advantages  offered  by  our  machinery  in  Canada,  Too  often 
the  complaint  is  made  that  no  reports,  or  very  belated  reports, 
are  sent  in,  a  complaint  that  in  many  instances  is  justified,  as  so 
many  societies  have  to  wait  till  the  Government  official  makes 
his  report.  By  emigrating  their  children  through  the  Central 
Emigration  Board,  the  guardians  may  rely  upon  receiving  reports 
at  stated  intervals,  as  the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  Board's 
agents.  Unfortunately  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not,  we  are  told, 
allow  Boards  of  Guardians  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  orphaned  and  deserted  children  out  of  this  country ;  so  until 
this  very  ambiguous  and  anti-imperial  legislation  is  amended, 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  unable  to  help  us  financially  with  our 
Boys'  Farms.  It  is,  however,  quite  open  to  them  to  entrust  their 
boys  to  our  keeping  in  the  same  way  they  do  now  to  agencies 
whose  work  is  not  entirely  confined  to  emigration  work. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Emigration  Board. 

[For  further  information  as  to  the  Central  Emigration  Board  see 
p.  xiv.  of  the  current  issue.'] 
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BOOKS   I   HAVE   READ 
SPORT   IN    NEWFOUNDLAND* 

To  the  various  Newfoundland  statesmen  who  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  visited  these  shores  from  time  to  time  I  have 
frequently  urged  that  the  best  way  to  make  the  island  known  in 
the  old  country  was  by  means  of  a  book  showing  the  unique 
opportunities  Great  Britain's  oldest  self-governing  colony  offers 
to  sportsmen.  To  Mr.  W.  D.  Eeid  I  made  the  same  suggestion, 
and  in  his  railway  literature  to  some  extent  he  has  carried  out 
the  idea.  But  what  was  wanted  was  a  real  book  of  sport,  one 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  sportsmen,  in  short,  a  hunter's  book. 

At  last  such  a  book  has  made  its  appearance,  written  by 
Mr.  Millais,  and  illustrated  by  the  author  and  from  photographs. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Millais  is  in  itself  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
text  may  be  relied  upon  both  as  regards  the  scientific  side  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  sport.  We  have  had  many  volumes 
of  great  value  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer,  but  of  all 
Mr.  Millais'  works,  his  latest  book,  which  deals  with  the  natural 
history  and  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  Newfound- 
land, interspersed  with  thrilling  experiences  of  whaling  and 
realistic  stories  of  the  daily  life  of  the  islanders  and  the  Micmac 
Indian,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  covering  as  it  does  a  wider 
sphere  of  interest  and  touching  upon  ground  that  to  the  vast 
majority  of  readers  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  book 
abounds  in  stories  and  conversations  of  the  most  delightful  kind. 
That  these  stories  are  genuine  and  not  worked  into  the  narrative 
for  the  sake  of  padding  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say ;  they  carry 
their  own  conviction  and  afford  the  most  amusing  as  well  as 
the  most  instructive  reading.  Game  Mr.  Millais  always  found 
abundant  when  once  the  distant  hunting-grounds  were  reached, 
and  he  has  the  best  to  say  of  the  men  who  were  his  constant 
companions.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  endeavoured — I  should 

*  '  Newfoundland  and  its  Untrodden  Ways.'    By  J.   G.  Millais.    Illustrated. 
One  vol.,  21s.  net.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 
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prefer  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  entering  into  the  life  of 
the  true  Newfoundlander,  the  man  of  the  outposts.  His  book 
faithfully  reflects  the  pleasures  and  the  hardships  enjoyed  and 
endured  by  these  brave  Colonials,  who  are  at  once  true  lovers  of 
sport  and  seafaring  men  of  whom  the  Empire  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud. 

Newfoundland,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  St.  John's,  is  the 
home  of  party  politics,  and  what  the  average  Englishman  knows 
of  the  Colony  he  has  gained  from  the  party  politician.  As  a  rule 
he  takes  one  side  or  the  other,  only,  however,  to  find  that,  in  the 
long  run,  he  had  better  not  have  taken  sides  at  all.  Mr.  Millais 
eschews  politics  and  leaves  alone  the  social  life  of  the  Colony ; 
hence  his  book  will  be  the  more  appreciated  and  have  a  lasting 
value.  But  like  all  men  who  visit  Newfoundland  for  any  purpose, 
while  avowing  disregard  of  politics,  he  is  unable  to  escape  from 
making  a  quasi  party  reference.  Thus  we  find  him  in  his  preface 
expressing  his  gratitude  "  to  the  Bond  Government,  who,  with  a 
broad-mindedness  one  seldom  encounters,"  granted  him  the  special 
privilege  of  a  natural  history  licence.  All  who  know  Sir  Eobert 
Bond  know  him  to  be  the  most  courteous  and  generous  of  gentle- 
men, and  doubtless  the  same  attributes  are  deserved  by  his 
eminent  colleagues,  but  methinks  that  Mr.  Millais  would  have 
received  the  same  privilege  from  any  Government  which  happened 
to  be  in  office  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  any  party  reference  was  intended,  but  I  only  quote  the 
words  to  show  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  for  the  most 
independent  writer  to  avoid  a  political  reference  when  dealing 
with  matters  connected  with  Newfoundland. 

The  poverty  of  the  Colonial  fishermen  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  conversations.  Referring  to  the  Greenland  sealing,  "  Little 
Bob "  tells  the  author  that  "  two  hundred  men  can't  sleep 
very  comfortable  on  the  open  decks  in  a  mass  of  muck  wi'  the 
cold  freezin'  your  marrow."  Mr.  Millais  naturally  expressed 
astonishment  that  the  men  stood  such  hardships.  Quickly  came 
the  rejoinder  :  "Ah,  that's  cos  you  don't  know  what  the  poverty 
o'  Newfun'lan  is.  There's  boys  goes  once  or  twice  to  prove 
they're  men,  but  the  crews  don't  consist  o'  them.  It's  the  poor, 
the  very  poor,  and  they  just  have  to  go  or  starve.  It's  this  way. 
Ye  see  there's  lots  of  poor  fisher-folk  all  'long  the  coast  and 
islands  that  never  see  a  dollar  from  one  year's  end  to  another." 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  caribou  hunting, 
and  many  of  the  more  striking  of  the  beautiful  reproductions 
(some  coloured)  are  devoted  to  illustrating  this  particular  sport 
and  the  country  where  it  is  to  be  obtained.  To  select  any  extracts 
on  this  head  would  be  to  quote  half  the  volume,  and  so  one  must 
refrain,  interesting  as  it  would  be  to  give  one  or  two  of  the  many 
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exciting  adventures.  I  must,  however,  direct  the  reader's  special 
attention  to  the  very  excellent  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
entitled  "  The  Newfoundland  Caribou."  This  chapter  is,  we  are 
told,  intended  solely  for  the  hunter  and  the  naturalist,  but  few 
readers  are  likely  to  put  the  book  down  without  studying  this 
chapter  with  the  care  that  it  deserves. 

The  business  and  excitement  of  modern  whale-hunting  are 
vividly  described  and  appropriately  prefaced  by  a  valuable  review 
of  Newfoundland's  advances  in  this  respect,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  writer  traces  the  development  of  the  industry  since  the 
discovery  of  the  island  by  Cabot  in  1497.  Here  again  the  illus- 
trations lend  increased  reality  to  the  narrative,  and  generally 
assist  the  reader  to  understand  what  modern  appliances  can  do  in 
whale-hunting.  Mr.  Millais  sketches  the  chasing  of  various  kinds 
of  whales,  showing  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  whale-hunter's 
calling,  and  bringing  out  the  strength  of  character  which  animates 
the  hunter.  Following  on  the  whaling  experiences,  we  have 
some  exciting  canoe  experiences  and  adventures  with  the  Micmac 
Indians.  In  birds  and  fish  of  all  kinds  Newfoundland  abounds, 
and  both  the  ornithologist  and  the  fisherman  will  find  in  these 
pages  much  that  will  appeal  to  them. 

Cod-fishing  being  the  principal  industry  of  Newfoundland, 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  author's  graphic  survey  of  the 
various  kinds  of  methods  of  taking  this  fish.  The  men  of  the 
out-ports  begin  to  fish  about  May  1,  that  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  cod  move  in  from  the  ocean.  The  usual  method 
is  to  fish  from  "  bankers,"  small  ocean-going  steamers,  carrying 
little  boats  with  trawls — a  "  trawl  "  being  five  dozen  cod-lines,  each 
thirty  fathoms  long  and  baited  in  spring  with  herring.  "  This 
method  goes  on  till  June  15,  wtyen  a  large  number  of  men,  the 
author  tells  us,  desert  the  bankers  and  empty  '  codtraps,'  seine- 
nets,  or  nets,  handlines  and  trawls  altogether.  At  this  season  the 
fish  are  at  their  best  quality,  as  the  caplin  are  in,  and  on  these 
the  cod  largely  feed.  Caplin  strike  on  to  the  south  coast  about 
June  10  and  last  till  1st  August,  dying  in  myriads  on  the  shore, 
after  spawning  amongst  the  seaweed."  Cod-fishing  off  New- 
foundland and  the  methods  used  in  catching  the  fish  have  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  international  disputes  between  the  colony, 
the  mother  country  and  foreign  nations,  that  Mr.  Millais' 
descriptions  of  the  various  appliances  used  are  likely  to  find  many 
readers  in  diplomatic  quarters. 

Space  will  not  allow  full  justice  being  done  to  so  important 
and  yet  so  simple  a  narrative  of  the  sporting  resources  of  New- 
foundland. The  book  must  be  read  and  read  again  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  One  can  only  say  that  while  Judge  Prowse  gave  us 
an  insight  many  years  ago  into  some  of  the  things  described  in 
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this  book,  and  other  writers  have  told  us  about  the  mineral  possi- 
bilities of  Newfoundland,  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Millais  to  produce 
the  most  interesting  and  the  most  attractive  book  on  Newfound- 
land that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 


CANADIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT* 

The  primary  object  of  this  volume,  we  are  told  by  its  com- 
pilers, is  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  students  taking  up  the  subject 
of  the  evolution  of  Canadian  self-government  in  the  modern 
school  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  the  book  is  something 
more  than  a  student's  manual;  it  is  a  record  of  constitutional 
history,  which  all  persons  aspiring  to  a  share  in  solving  the 
great  imperial  questions  of  the  day  will  do  well  to  read,  mark, 
learn  and  inwardly  digest.  Such  a  volume  has,  too,  a  particular 
value  just  now,  when  one  of  the  most  pressing  matters  before  us 
is  the  advisability  of  bringing  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire 
into  closer  trading  relations  one  with  the  other  and  with  the 
mother-country,  while  another  question  of  urgency  in  many 
quarters  is  that  of  amending  the  British  Constitution  to  em- 
brace the  more  direct  representation  at  headquarters  of  the  out- 
lying possessions  of  the  Crown. 

I  have  used  the  word  compilers  rather  than  authors  in  re- 
ferring to  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on  the  title- 
page,  as  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  their  desire  to 
be  regarded  as  joint  authors  or  as  master  and  assistant.  At  any 
rate  I  should  venture  to  argue  that  no  claim  to  authorship  can  be 
sustained  by  either  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  book  only  pretends 
to  be  a  selection  of  speeches  and  despatches  with  introduction 
and  explanatory  notes.  The  authors  of  these  speeches  and 
despatches  are  obviously  the  speakers  and  writers  themselves, 
and  therefore  it  follows  that  no  authorship  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  belongs  either  to  Mr.  Egerton  or  to  Mr.  Grant.  Ap- 
parently, however,  Mr.  Egerton  could  join  issue  on  this  point  as, 
in  the  preface  to  which  is  appended  his  signature,  and  his 
signature  alone,  he  refers  to  himself  alternately  as  the  "author" 
and  the  person  responsible  "for  the  form  of  the  book  and  the 
choice  of  material."  Mr.  Grant  he  describes  as  his  colleague,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  "  the  main  work  of  passing  through  the 
press  and  annotating  the  collection  of  documents."  In  the 
circumstances,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  give  equal  credit  and 
to  pass  on  to  refer  to  the  salient  features  of  the  book  itself.  Before, 
however,  doing  so  Mr.  Egerton  will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  suggest 

*  '  Canadian  Constitutional  Government,'  by  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.,  and  W.  L, 
Grant,  M.A.    1  vol.     Price,  10s.  6d.  net.     John  Murray,  London,  W. 
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that  his  very  excellent  preface  would  have  been  more  uniform  in 
character  had  he  not,  in  the  last  paragraph,  suddenly  lapsed  from 
the  third  to  the  first  person.  Just  as  conflicting  metaphors  often 
mar  a  good  speech,  so  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  a  writer's  style  is 
apt  to  confuse  the  reader. 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  book,  it  is  admirable  in  every 
way ;  it  is  the  form  usually  adopted  by  biographers,  with  the 
exception  that  in  place  of  chapters  the  subject  is  divided  into 
what  one  may  call  periods.  In  this  way  we  have  a  very  complete 
story  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  As  to 
the  choice  of  authorities  this  could  not  be  improved  upon.  And 
the  extracts  given  from  such  important  sources  as  the  Report  by 
Sir  Henry  Cavendish  of  the  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Quebec  Act,  the  letters  and  speeches  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
orator,  Joseph  Hone,  and  the  volume  of  the  *'  Confederation 
Debates  in  1865,'  lend  a  special  value  to  the  work  as  a  book  of 
reference. 

The  periods  covered  may  best  be  gathered  by  giving  the  titles 
assigned  to  them.  First  comes  the  instructions  to  Governor 
James  Murray,  then  follow,  in  the  order  named,  the  Quebec  Act, 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  Proposals  for  Union,  Lord 
Durham's  Eeport,  Responsible  Government  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Responsible  Government,  the  Annexation  Movement, 
the  Tariff  Controversy,  and  lastly  Federation.  And  here  let 
me  say  that  Tariff  Eeformers  and  Free  Traders  should  not  fail  to 
study  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  despatch  to  Governor-General 
Sir  Edmund  Head  and  the  reply  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  the  Canadian 
Finance  Minister,  whose  report  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Executive  Council  was  forwarded  by  that  body  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with  the  brief  remark,  "  the 
Committee  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance." 

The  introductory  matter  to  the  several  groups  of  speeches  and 
despatches  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  extracts  themselves,  while 
the  footnotes — not  too  many — refresh  the  reader's  memory  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  book  may  be  open  to  the  criticism 
that  it  contains  nothing  new,  but  it  certainly  puts  into  a  concrete 
form  the  main  features  of  the  different  policies  which  have  led  up 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  provides,  in 
a  handy  form,  much  valuable  material  for  the  student  and  the 
statesman. 

Books  such  as  this  seem  to  indicate  that  the  day  of  the  old 
historian  is  passed  and  gone ;  in  his  place  we  have,  "  galvanised 
into  life,"  to  use  Mr.  Egerton's  words,  the  actual  documentary 
evidence,  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  is  asked  to  form 
Jiis  own  judgment,  aided  only  by  brief  memoranda  and  here  and 
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there  an  explanatory  footnote.  Certainly  the  new  phase  offers 
more  scope  for  the  intellect  of  the  reader,  since  it  enables  him  to 
consider  first-hand  the  motives  and  language  of  the  individuals 
whose  speeches  and  despatches  it  was  a  common  fault  of  his- 
torians to  use  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  particular  line 
of  argument.  But  if  in  former  days  the  history-book  too  often 
showed  the  bias  of  the  writer's  mind,  no  escape  from  a  similar 
condition  of  things  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  reproduction  of 
extracts  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance,  verbatim  from  the 
originals.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  by  the  new  method  of 
recording  history  the  risk  of  bias  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for 
where  chapter  and  verse  are  given  the  documents  themselves  can 
in  most  cases  be  consulted. 

But  this  is  another  story,  and  one  too  controversial  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  here.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say  that  both 
Mr.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Grant  have  performed  a  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible task  with  great  care  and  marked  ability.  And  I  recom- 
mend their  book  with  every  confidence  that  it  will  not  only  meet 
the  special  requirements  for  which  it  was  compiled,  but  it  will 
also  act  as  a  guide  to  knowledge  in  many  other  quarters  both  in 
the  old  country  and  in  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 


THE   WEAVERS* 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  studies  of  various  phases  of  colonial 
life  are  landmarks  in  Imperial  literature,  has  just  given  us  a  new 
novel — a  tale  of  England  and  Egypt  of  fifty  years  ago.  In  this 
work  we  have  the'  same  graphic  style,  the  same  brilliant  writing 
and  the  same  dramatic  situations  that  marked  *  The  Eight  of 
Way/  '  The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning,'  and  *  Pretty  Pierre,' 
which  first  introduced  Gilbert  Parker  to  the  British  public.  The 
book  is  not,  we  are  told,  intended  to  be  an  historical  novel,  nor 
are  its  characters  meant  to  be  identified  with  well-known  persons 
connected  with  the  history  of  England  and  Egypt,  but  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  tale  is  based  upon  and  drawn  from  the  life  of 
both  countries.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  work  of  fiction,  and 
as  such  stands  pre-eminently  in  the  foreground  among  novels  in 
which  life  in  Egypt  has  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Egypt 
occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in  all  matters  connected  directly 
and  indirectly  with  the  progress  of  the  British  Empire  that  a  novel 
of  this  nature  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  attractive  to  British 
people  all  over  the  world.  And  with  so  accomplished  an  author 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  material  at  his  command  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  at  once  rivets  attention  and  ensures 

*  '  The  Weavers,'  by  Gilbert  Parker.   Illustrated,    Price  6s,   William  Heinemann, 
London. 
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success.  The  central  figure  of  the  young  Quaker  hero  is  finely 
drawn,  and  the  reader  follows  his  fortunes  in  Egypt  with  interest 
from  first  to  last.  The  curtain  falls  on  a  story  of  singular  charm 
and  fascination,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  theibook  is  as 
certain  to  find  an  enthusiastic  public  as  it  is  to  add  to  the  high 
reputation  of  the  author. 


THE  STORY  OF  ANOTHER  AFRICAN  FARM* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  Gertrude  Page  to  readers 
of  The  Empire  Eeview.  The  sketches  of  farm  life  in  Ehodesia, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  over  her  signature  in 
these  pages  have  been  read  and  re-read  by  countless  admirers  of 
her  amusing  and  original  style  of  writing.  In  'Love  in  the 
Wilderness '  we  have  repeated  the  same  light  vein  and  attractive 
manner  of  telling  a  story.  All  who  want  to  know  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  farmer's  life  in  Ehodesia  first  hand  should  read 
Gertrude  Page's  novel,  where  they  will  find  portrayed  characters 
that  are  real,  and  facts  worth  knowing,  although  of  course  the 
story  itself  is  fiction. 

Possibly  the  Chartered  Company  might  join  issue  on  some  of 
the  deductions  made,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  reviewer's  task  to 
say  who  is  right,  the  lessor  or  the  lessee,  and  so  it  will  perhaps 
be  wiser  to  let  these  matters  be  settled  between  the  parties  them- 
selves. That  the  possibilities  of  Ehodesia  are  many  this  book 
clearly  shows,  but  in  order  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  them 
the  life  must  be  pleasing  to  all  concerned.  One  at  least  of 
Gertrude  Page's  characters  finds  life  on  a  Ehodesian  farm 
somewhat  lonely,  but  loneliness  is  a  well  recognised  feature  of 
most  farms  in  countries  that  are  so  sparsely  populated.  That 
there  are  many  things  to  compensate  for  this  drawback  the 
authoress  does  not  fail  to  point  out  and  emphasise.  For  example, 
the  magnificent  air,  the  open  country  and  the  free  life  of  the 
Ehodesian  colonist  are  not  easily  obtainable  at  the  same  price 
and  on  the  same  conditions  in  this  country. 

The  book  is  full  of  romantic  interest,  and  in  addition  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  information  which  raises  it  above  the  ordinary 
level  and  gives  it  a  special  value.  That  it  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
all  colonists,  whether  they  be  Australian,  Canadian  or  South 
African,  is  an  assured  fact,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
authoress  continues  as  she  has  begun  she  will  make  a  name  for 
herself  among  writers  of  fiction. 

THE  EDITOE. 

*  '  Love  in  the  Wilderness  :  the  Story  of  another  African  Farm,'  by  Gertrude 
Page.    Price  6*.    Hurst  &  Blackett,  Ltd. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

IT  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  British  securities,  apart 
from  those  that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  closely  connected  with 
Wall  Street  dealings,  have  been  but  little  affected  by  the  great 
American  crisis,  although  it  has  involved  the  imposition  of  a 
7  per  cent.  Bank  rate  in  order  to  protect  our  gold  supply. 
Canadian  securities,  especially  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  shares, 
were  the  most  involved  by  direct  connection  with  the  American 
market,  but  thanks  to  the  soundness  of  the  banking  system  of 
the  Dominion  the  monetary  crisis  has  not  spread  across  the  border 
as  it  might  easily  have  done  if  that  system  had  been  tainted  with 
the  defects  of  the  American  financial  institutions. 

Indian  Government  stocks,  like  Consols,  have  fallen  about  a 
point  as  a  result  of  the  monetary  disturbance,  but  their  prices 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  much  lower  quotations  touched 
earlier  in  the  year  when  the  Bank  rate  was  only  4  per  cent, 
instead  of  7  per  cent.  Indian  railway  stocks  have  moved  irregu- 
larly ;  fears  of  famine  have  depressed  some,  but  others  have  put 
on  a  point  or  two.  Of  course,  some  of  the  companies  stand  to 
benefit  rather  than  to  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  crops,  because  of 
the  accession  of  traffic  they  enjoy  through  the  carriage  of  relief 
supplies. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 
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30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „     1896-7 

1916 

80J 

31 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  foi  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.      

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

7 
4 

100 
100 
100 

81J 
154| 

3 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3|  %  +\ 
net  earnings  ...           .     .     .     .  / 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

0* 

4§ 
7 

100 
100 

100 

107* 

« 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  oap.  g.  4%  -f  j\ 
sur.  profits  (£)...                      .  / 

2,187,051 

5& 

100 

1101 

5T5* 

Do.  do,  class  "D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  < 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  |  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      

4,862,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

P 

4 

4^ 
5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

125J 

Slf 

111 
107£ 
101* 
110* 
104 

1 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

500,000 

100 

98 

4^ 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  

2,000,000 
1,077,400 

5 

100 
100 

113* 

88* 

31g 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

142^ 

3* 

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
8thn.Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock     . 

425,000 
1.000,000 
3,500,000 
1  195  600 

6 
5 
4 

100 
IOC 
100 
100 

122 
104J 
102i 
104* 

1 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar,  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock.     .     .     ,:    ^J 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

6 

I1 

5 

100 
100 
100 
]00 

87!  • 
108A 

1 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

51 

National  Bank  of  India  .     .     .     .     ,^ 

48,000 

12 

12? 

451 

g  5 

8 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Canada,  although  fortunately  affected  only  indirectly  by  the 
American  crisis,  is  nevertheless  passing  through  a  rather  trying 
period  of  monetary  stringency  due  to  the  failure  of  the  monetary 
supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  Dominion's  rapid  agricultural  and 
industrial  progress.  Thus  the  Government  has  had  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  banks  in  financing  the  crop  movement. 
Although  this  year's  crop  falls  short  in  quantity  of  last  year's 
bumper  harvest  there  is  every  indication  that  in  value  it  will  show 
a  substantial  increase. 

Evidences  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  Canadian  commerce 
continue  to  accumulate.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  repeats  its 
10  per  cent,  quarterly  dividends,  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  maintains  its  increased  8  per  cent,  basis.  Another 
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financial  institution  that  has  done  well  during  the  past  year  is  the 
Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Canada,  whose  income  in  Canada 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30  was  £111,300  against 
£96,100  for  the  preceding  year.  The  8  per  cent,  dividend  is 
repeated,  and  at  their  current  price  of  6J  the  £5  shares  yield  as 
much  as  6f  per  cent. 

To  turn  to  another  kind  of  company,  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Kailway  has  enjoyed  such  excellent  progress  that  the 
directors  have  seen  their  way  to  increase  the  dividend  basis  to 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-U  Guaran- 
colonial  j  1    teed  by 
4%    „         [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

100 
101 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102 

3i 

, 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,053,721\ 
4,389,415/ 

1910 

/  101 
\  101 

\ 

I  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*  %  1884  Regd,  Stock 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

98Aa; 

— 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
2*%      „             „     (0 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 
2,000,000 

1910-35* 
1938 
1947 

101 
95 

78 

a 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

82 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

6  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    '. 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

5 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3  %  Stock  .    ^     ... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     >     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

82 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot, 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb  \ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80 

3f 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

102 

3^i 

1 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 

473,474 

1923 
drawings 

101 
93 

4 
3| 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

h  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds    . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

4JL 

) 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

99 

4^B 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

99 

it 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

1,216,800 

7 

$100 

145J 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

101 

3£f 

Do,  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

106J 

4 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary  .     .     . 

£21,104,203 
£22,475,985 

4 
nil 

106 
17i 

8* 

ml 

Do.  6  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

111 

*i 

Do.  5  %  2nd       

£2,530,000 

5 

102 

±§ 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      .... 

£7,168,055 

3 

68f 

5iV 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£8,129,315 

4 

97 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

3g 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

103  / 

3| 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

232 

*& 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

73 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£17 

4£ 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     

8,319 
100,000 

39s.  per  sh. 
85s.  per  sh. 

1 

10* 

36 
73 

5f 

5T§ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

8 

5 

6i 

6S 

Do.  new              .               . 

25,000 

8 

3 

3| 

173 

British  Columbia  Electrio\Def. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

130£ 

e& 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

114 

51 

m 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 
3  %  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-81 
1947 

89 

80 

a 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  7o        ii             ii 

480,682 

1935 

104 

3H 

4%  Cons.  Ins,    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104 

3*1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 


8  per  cent,  on  the  deferred,  which  means  that  the  preferred 
will  receive  6  per  cent.  Moreover,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out 
in  his  speech  at  the  meeting,  the  company,  in  spite  of  the 
unparalleled  financial  stringency  in  the  Dominion,  was  able 
to  show  cash  and  other  liquid  assets  to  the  extent  of  over 
£160,000. 

Some  declines  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  the  more 
active  Australian  Government  stocks ;  but,  compared  with  the 
falls  in  other  departments,  they  have  been  quite  insignificant.  It 
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is  indeed  remarkable  that  these  stocks  should  have  been  able  to 
show  so  firm  a  front  in  view  of  the  monetary  conditions  and  the 
anxieties  regarding  the  financial  situation  in  America.  Australian 
bank  shares  have  not  maintained  their  recent  strength,  and 
show  a  distinct  relapse  from  the  high  prices  lately  ruling, 
especially  in  the  shares  of  the  banks  with  headquarters  in 
London.  Some  weakness  has  also  been  observable  in  the  shares 
of  pastoral  companies  owing  to  the  apprehensions  felt  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  dry  season  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and 
Queensland.  These  apprehensions  have  found  expression  in  the 
reports  of  leading  pastoral  companies ;  but  they  have,  happily, 
been  relieved  to  a  great  extent  by  the  beneficial  rains  which  have 
fallen  in  the  last  week  or  two. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  prospects  of 
pastoral  companies  for  the  current  year,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  excellent  results  achieved  last  year.  The  Australian 
Mortgage  Land  and  Finance  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  report  for  the  year 
to  30th  June  last,  announces  profits  amounting  to  £134,490,  an 
increase  of  £34,337  on  the  previous  year.  The  dividend  and 
bonus,  of  12J  per  cent,  in  all,  compare  with  a  distribution  of  7£ 
per  cent,  for  the  former  period.  After  adding  £25,000  to  reserve, 
as  on  the  previous  occasion,  the  balance  forward  shows  an  increase 
of  £44,500.  The  profits  of  Dalgety  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  also 
increased  from  £108,981  to  £147,743,  though  no  extra  distribu- 
tion is  made,  the  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  bonus  of  1  per  cent, 
being  the  same  as  on  the  last  occasion.  The  sum  of  £35,000  is 
again  added  to  reserve  fund,  and  £30,000  is  applied  in  writing 
down  cost  of  freehold  and  leasehold  premises,  to  which  purpose 
nothing  was  devoted  in  1906.  The  amount  carried  forward  is 
£63,123  as  against  £55,380  twelve  months  ago. 

Of  all  the  Australian  State  budgets,  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
introduced  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Waddell,  on  October  30th  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  favourable.  The  revenue  reached  the 
record  total  of  £13,406,000  or  an  increase  of  over  £1,100,000  on 
both  the  estimate  and  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year.  Ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £12,831,000  against  an  estimate  of 
£11,512,000,  but  the  total  apparently  includes  a  much  larger 
allocation  in  reduction  of  the  public  debt  than  was  contemplated, 
while  £427,000  was  applied  to  construction  of  works,  hitherto 
paid  for  by  loans,  and  £278,000  in  purchase  of  estates  for  closer 
settlement.  The  surplus  for  the  year  was  £575,000  which,  added 
to  the  previous  year's  surplus  of  £896,000,  gives  a  total  credit 
balance  of  £1,471,000.  Mr.  Waddell  stated  that  the  loan 
expenditure  of  £1,233,000,  besides  being  the  lowest  for  ten  years, 
had  been  expended  exclusively  on  reproductive  works,  and  that 
notwithstanding  this  outlay  the  public  debt  had  been  reduced 
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during  the  year  by  £722,000.  For  the  current  year  the  revenue, 
after  allowing  £550,000  for  remission  of  taxation,  is  estimated 
at  £12,799,000,  and  expenditure  at  only  £11,949,000. 

A  vigorous  public  works  programme  has  long  been  a 
characteristic  feature  in  New  Zealand  policy.  When  financial 
conditions  in  New  Zealand  were  much  less  satisfactory  than  at 
present  the  policy  was  subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism,  but 
has,  to  all  appearance,  been  justified  by  results.  In  these  times 
when  prosperity  rules  in  the  Dominion  very  little  consideration  is 
devoted  to  the  subject,  yet  the  recent  statement  of  the  Minister 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


I   Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (f) 

9,686,300 

1933 

106 

815 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

84%      „             „    \t) 
3%        „             „    H 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

98 

84 

sfi 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

102 

3f 

3*o%       „         1889(0 

•*  /a               II                         •         • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

97 
101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

•  X       „       W  .    . 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

86* 

31i 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  . 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

4 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

84%      ..             »    (*) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

104 
97^ 

3| 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „             „    (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47  f 

84 

311 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     .  -  . 

4,586,700 

1908-16* 

1004 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  °/ 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock   ! 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

100 
100 

4 
4 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

84%      »,             ii     t 

2,517,800 

1939 

98 

*i 

) 

8%        „             .,     t 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

85 

3T'« 

[l  Jan.—  1  July, 

8%        „             ,,     * 

2,760,100 

1916$  or 

85 

3& 

1 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

100 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%      „          {ft  .     . 

3%        „          (t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35$ 

95 

83 

3| 
3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „          (t)  -     . 

2,500,000 

1927$ 

85 

3& 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3$  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

98 

3f 

1 

4%                     „     (t) 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

[l  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %  (t) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

88 

Oil 

* 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield, 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

98 

*& 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

99 

*& 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4T58 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

3 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

*& 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield, 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischof!  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

*i 

7^8 

Do.  4£%Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

£130,900 
400,000 

4 

100 
100 

98 
100 

P 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  ....     •     .' 

40,000 

14 

40 

96 

5£3 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     .     .'••.'•' 

100,000 

10 

2Q 

41* 

4J* 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     , 

60,000 

14 

25 

66] 

{>T5 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stook  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98 

*& 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12& 

5 

6$ 

9^ 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

101 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .        '".     .     . 

154,000 

7 

5 

K3 

Q  JL 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 

£620,000 

100 

107 

4A 

Do.  4  %            „                   ,,            . 

£1,643,210 

4. 

100 

97 

4JL 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  ......./ 

£1,212,412 

4 

100 

88 

*i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced                  *  •  •.  * 

£727,695 

4 

100 

88 

4A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .  -..>> 

20,000 

£4 

66 

SL 

South  Australian  Company.     ,     .    .... 

14,200 

12J 

20 

53£ 

^f 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

el 

1 

fe 

8^ 

Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref.  .           .          ,     . 

87,500 

5 

10 

92 

El 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12 

£560,000 

5 

100 

100 

_ 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     . 

£250,000 

N 

100 

101 

«A 

(as)  Ex  dividend. 

for  Public  Works  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  shows  that  for  the  current  year  the  proposed 
expenditure  on  public  works  amounts  to  no  less  than  £2,116,000, 
of  which  £1,000,000  is  to  be  derived  from  new  loans  and  a  further 
£800,000  will  come  from  ordinary  revenue  in  hand.  The  total 
sum  to  be  spent  will  be  distributed  as  follows  :  £1,125,000  on 
railways,  £554,000  on  roads,  £252,000  on  buildings,  £105,000  on 
telegraphs,  and  £80,000  on  minor  items. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
9,395,546 
9,658,050 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

104 
104£ 

QQl 

s4 

8§ 

IP 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

*H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

4T9ff 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

9| 

— 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock  J  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

|    200,000 

1926 

118* 

1 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

117£ 

4^| 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

107 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

5 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

ft 

Hi 

Jan.—  July, 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

511 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

107 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.| 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

112 

k 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

113 

5^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

T5 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  *6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 


To  all  interested  in  South  African  mines  the  report  of  the 
great  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company  of  South  Africa  and 
Lord  Harris's  speech  at  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  usually 
present  an  excellent  estimate  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
industry,  and  at  a  time  when  a  new  era  for  the  Band  seems  in 
the  opinion  of  many  authorities  to  be  dawning,  they  are  perused 
with  special  interest.  Although  the  outlook  is  still  so  uncertain 
as  to  instil  a  good  deal  of  caution  into  what  the  directors  have 
to  say,  the  prevailing  note  of  the  report  is  one  of  hopefulness.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  that  a  dividend  is  declared,  whereas  a  year 
ago  it  was  withheld  because  of  the  uncertain  outlook  as  regards 
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labour,  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  itself.  Then,  in  the  report,  the 
board  remarks  that  "  the  gradual  substitution  of  Kaffir  labour  for 
Chinese  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  materially  check  the  marked  progress 
which  has  been  made  on  the  mines  during  the  past  year,  to  which 
the  employment  of  the  Chinese  labourers,  in  addition  to  such 
unskilled  labour  as  has  been  available,  and  their  admittedly 
higher  efficiency  have  again  mainly  contributed."  It  is  added 
that  "  the  representatives  of  the  mining  industry  are  giving  their 
loyal  and  unanimous  co-operation  towards  the  substitution  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Kaffir  labour  by  carrying  on  their  recruiting 
operations  on  lines  approved  of  and  laid  down  by  the  Government." 
The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  October  was  much  better  than 
September's  but  not  quite  up  to  the  record  return  for  August,  but 
that  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  of  more  reserve 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

GAPE  COLONY. 

4*  %  Bonds      . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (*). 
4  %  1886 
3*%  1886       „        0). 
3%  1886         „        (t). 

£ 
690,000 
3,733,195* 
9,997,566 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

100 
102 

| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  (t)  .     . 

758,700 
•    3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

102 
105 
94 

81 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %Guartd.  Stock  (*). 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

92* 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

663,000 

1954 

89 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %      .      . 

1,878,550 

1953 

97 

*T3s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

94 

4T6s 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

84 
91 

«S 
4$ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

4?n 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

85£ 

5r 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

66 

7  9 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  

£785,000 

4 

100 

45I 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs, 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     . 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

75 

6g 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red,   . 

£1,861,000 

5 

100 

91 

&& 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4I 

7 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

8 

6} 

6| 

ITS 

Natal  Bank  £10    .     .           .... 

148,232 

12 

W4 

2* 

91 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

7 

5 

10 

9& 

•"4 
lo 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

58 

6& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

5£ 

9£ 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

20 

1 

If 

11_7 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

ii 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

89 

K  9 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

5 

7 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

7 

10 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     i     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

5 

7 

gold  in  the  August  statement.  In  the  following  table  are  shown 
the  returns  month  by  month  for  some  years  past  and  for  the  year 
in  which  the  war  commenced. 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February     . 

2,096,434 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March 

2,287,391 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

?,  309,  329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April. 

2,281,110 

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

967,936 

1,639,340 

May. 

2,227,838 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994,505 

1,658,268 

June.           • 

2,155,976 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  . 

2,262,813 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August 

2,857,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September  . 

2,285,425 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  .     . 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

1,208,669 

I 

November    . 

— 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

Jfl,028,057 

December    . 

— 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

1 

Total*    . 

22,589,674 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 


From  the  following  table,  giving  the  monthly  returns  of  the 
Band  labour  supply,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  natives 
during  October  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Chinese  by 
repatriation. 
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Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Mouth. 

October    1905 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  ,, 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January    1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March  .      ,, 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April     .      „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May       .      „ 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June      .      „ 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July       .      „ 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August  .      „ 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      „ 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,  035  f 

53,134 

November   „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December   ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231t 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    „ 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March          „ 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824t 

53,588 

May       .      „ 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669t 

53,409 

June      .      „ 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July       .      „ 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,  593  f 

51,441 

August  .      „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September  „ 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,260 

October.      „ 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

*  Net  loss. 


•f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Like  the  Band  return,  Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  October 
failed  to  come  up  to  the  best  recorded,  but  it  was  more  than  8,000 
ounces  above  the  production  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  and  makes  the  total  for  the  year  to  date  over  half  a  million 
ounces,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  table  giving  the  monthly  figures 
for  several  years  past. 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 
October 

53,622 
53,823 

48,4LO 
45,644 

35,785 
33,383 

26,029 
24,919 

18,741 
17,918 

15,164 
16,849 

13,958 
14,503 

10,749 
10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

508,049 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

Rhodesia  Railways  Debentures  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
interest  during  the  month.  At  one  time  they  were  acutely 
depressed  amid  rumours  that  the  interest  would  be  passed,  but 
these  were  set  at  rest  by  the  due  payment  of  the  half-yearly 
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interest  due  on  November  1,  and  reassuring  official  statements. 
In  answer  to  a  correspondent  the  secretary  of  the  Chartered 
Company  pointed  out  that  the  line  on  which  the  5  per  cent, 
debentures  are  secured  has  always  earned,  and  is  still  earning,  the 
whole  of  its  debenture  interest.  So  that  there  is  no  need  to  draw 
upon  the  guarantee  of  the  Chartered  Company  in  that  case. 

A  further  item  of  news  of  importance  not  only  to  the  company 
immediately  concerned  but  also  to  the  Rhodesia  Railways  and 
Bhodesian  interests  generally,  is  the  allotment  of  a  Cape  Govern- 
ment Railways  coal  contract  to  the  Wankie  (Rhodesia)  Coal, 
Railway  and  Exploration  Company.  This  will  increase  the 
output  of  the  colliery  by  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
use  of  Wankie  coal  over  a  widely  extended  area  will  result  in 
further  important  orders  in  regard  to  which  negotiations  are 
already  in  progress. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins,  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
84 

3| 
311 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
I  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

1,076,100 
2,850,000 

1934 
1940 

107 
84 

SI 

3S 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

3X« 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

105 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8  J%  ins.  (t)      .     . 
Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .) 

1,455,300 
600,000 

1919-49f 
1940 

94 
96 

4i 

Si 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 
1  Jan.—  1  July? 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

107 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-54f 

96 

BJ| 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (A  ...... 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

422,593 
600,000 

80,000 

1917-42* 
1922-44f 

Div.£410s. 

102 
85 

£74 

6^ 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,682,600 

3 

100 

96 

B* 

Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

99 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20| 

Bank  of  Egypt      

40  000 

18 

12A 

34 

55 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
,,               ,,                ,,       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 

4 

10 

8 
9| 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3i 

100 

83 

** 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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VOL.  XIV.  JANUARY,   1908.  No.  84. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

I. 
A    CONVERSATION   WITH   THE  KAISER 

IMPOBTANT  as  I  regard  the  State  visit  of  his  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor  to  his  Majesty  King  Edward,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  subsequent  visit  to  Highcliffe  played  an  equally 
effective  part  in  removing  certain  misunderstandings  which  had 
misled  public  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  the  political  attitude 
of  Germany,  and  had  thereby  prevented  the  British  people  from 
knowing  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Kaiser's  sentiments  towards 
England. 

The  kindly  thought  that  prompted  the  treat  to  the  school- 
children and  the  Emperor's  presence  on  that  occasion  won  all 
hearts,  while  the  eagerness  with  which  his  Majesty  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  offered  him  of  seeing  and  studying  our 
country  life  gave  further  proof  of  his  personal  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  welcome  he  had  received  in  London. 

The  last  days  of  the  Emperor's  stay  in  this  country  were 
spent  as  the  guest  of  Count  Metternich  at  the  German  Embassy, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  received  in  audience  various 
persons  in  whose  calling  or  work  he  was  pleased  to  take  an 
interest.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  those  sent  for  by  his 
Majesty,  the  summons  coming  to  me  quite  unexpectedly  on  the 
last  afternoon  the  Emperor  spent  in  London. 

His  Majesty  talked  quite  freely  to  me  on  many  subjects,  and  I 

was  permitted  to  learn  his  views  on  various  topics.     It  is  not  my 

intention  here  to  attempt  to  give  any  verbatim  account  of  my 

interview,  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  recall  the  impres- 
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sions  left  on  my  mind  regarding  certain  points  of  the  conversation. 
It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  I  propose  to 
do  is  to  give  my  own  impressions  in  my  own  words. 

His  Majesty  commenced  by  repeating  to  me  what  he  had 
previously  said  to  the  Editor  of  this  Keview,  who  had  formed  one 
of  a  deputation  of  British  journalists  received  by  the  Kaiser  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  stay  in  this  country.  After  again  alluding 
to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  common-sense  view  of  foreign 
politics  generally,  he  proceeded  to  thank  me  personally  for  the 
services  which  in  his  opinion  my  articles  had  rendered  both 
to  Germany  and  England.  These  articles,  his  Majesty  was 
good  enough  to  say,  had  had  a  considerable  share  in  removing 
the  erroneous  conceptions  that  of  late  years  had  unfortunately 
prevailed  as  to  the  respective  attitudes  of  our  two  countries. 
In  speaking  of  these  erroneous  conceptions  his  Majesty  added 
that  he  felt  very  keenly  the  imputation  that  he,  as  the  eldest 
grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  whom  he  was  most  deeply 
attached,  should  have  been  regarded  in  this  country  as  hostile  in 
any  way  to  Great  Britain  and  British  interests.  The  hearty 
reception  therefore  accorded  to  him  in  the  capital  of  England 
had  proved  most  welcome. 

His  Majesty  then  talked  of  the  great  pleasure  with  which  he 
should  recall  his  sojourn  in  England.  From  high  and  low,  from 
rich  and  poor,  from  one  and  all,  he  had  received  nothing  but 
kindness  and  courtesy.  Until  the  present  visit  he  had  only 
known  court  life  in  England;  but  during  his  rest  at  Highcliffe 
he  had  not  only  improved  his  health,  but  had  learnt  to  know  the 
English  country  and  the  English  people  better  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  He  had  never  realised  previously  the  beauty  of  our 
English  land,  the  wealth  of  our  country  gentlemen,  the  splendour 
of  their  mansions,  the  dignity  of  their  private  life,  the  comfort  of 
the  cottages  and  the  independence  of  the  peasants,  their  freedom 
of  speech  and  their  thorough  kindliness.  All  this  had  impressed 
him  most  favourably,  and  taught  him  that  there  was  an  England 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  known  to  him.  He  thought  England 
could  best  be  described  as  "  the  happy  country." 

Continuing  to  talk  of  England,  his  Majesty  remarked  that  his 
fellow-countrymen  were,  as  a  body,  too  poor  and  too  intent  upon 
gaining  a  living  to  enjoy  sports  and  pastimes ;  but  he  thought 
that,  with  the  increasing  industrial  prosperity  of  Germany,  his 
people  might  in  the  future  enjoy  a  little  more  sport,  healthful 
alike  to  body  and  mind,  but  of  which  the  English  people,  taken 
as  a  whole,  had  had  perhaps  a  little  too  much. 

As  far  as  trade  is  concerned  I  had  not  much  conversation  with 
his  Majesty,  although  I  vividly  recall  the  statement  that  he  was  all 
for  the  open  door,  but  that,  under  present  industrial  conditions, 
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he  could  not  introduce  that  principle  into  the  relations  of  Germany 
with  foreign  Powers. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  talk  with  me  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  conversation  led  into  a  variety  of  channels. 
But  as  the  interview  was  private,  it  would  be  improper  to  refer 
more  specifically  than  I  have  done  to  the  subjects  mentioned. 
All  I  can  say  is  that,  on  every  question  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  discussing  with  his  Majesty,  he  showed  the  greatest  friendli- 
ness towards  his  grandmother's  and  his  mother's  country. 


II. 
THE   UNITED  STATES   ON   THE    WAR  PATH 

About  the  period  when  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  civilised 
world  in  both  hemispheres  will,  according  to  the  American  press, 
be  following  with  palpitating  interest  the  progress  made  by  the 
gigantic  fleet  which,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  President 
Roosevelt,  is  now  slowly  working  its  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  far  distant  waters  of  Japan. 

For  weeks  past  we  have  been  invited  to  listen  with  awe  and 
trembling  to  the  details  of  the  naval  demonstration,  by  which 
our  American  kinsfolk  intend  to  impress  upon  the  world  at  large, 
and  upon  Japan  in  particular,  that,  if  she  chooses,  the  Great 
Eepublic  of  the  West  can  "  whop  creation."  Day  after  day 
telegraphic  agencies  have  been  forwarding  to  every  part  of  the  globe 
the  fact  that  sixteen  battleships,  varying  in  size  from  16,000  to 
11,540  tons,  are  to  form  the  squadron  which  is  now  sailing  under 
the  star-spangled  banner  to  an  unknown  destination,  in  order  to  ful- 
fil an  unknown  purpose.  We  are  told  that  close  upon  fifty  colliers 
will  accompany  the  new  Armada,  though  the  coaling  arrangements 
are  still  involved  in  secrecy.  We  are  also  given  to  understand 
that  when  the  Atlantic  squadron  has  worked  its  way  round  Cape 
Horn  it  will  be  joined  at  Santa  Magdalena  in  the  Pacific  by 
nineteen  battleships,  ten  armed  cruisers,  five  protected  cruisers, 
six  destroyers  and  one  small  gunboat,  all  hailing  from  American 
seaports  in  the  Pacific.  We  learn  with  astonishment,  if  without 
dismay,  that  this  huge  naval  expedition  will  require  Gargantuan 
supplies  of  coals,  provisions,  powder,  flour,  tinned  meats,  con- 
densed milk  and  so  forth,  "  totting  up  "  to  two  millions  sterling 
in  value,  and  providing  for  every  possible  want  to  which  men-of- 
war  and  their  crews  are  subject. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  megalomania  which  is  the 
besetting  passion  of  Yankeedom,  no  reasonable  man  can  deny 
that  the  departure  of  this  vast  naval  demonstration  will  be  a  fine 
sight,  though  perhaps  a  less  impressive  one  than  has  been 
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displayed  time  after  time  by  British  fleets  in  the  waters  of  the 
Solent.  But  when  we  ask,  "  What  is  the  object  of  this  enormous 
outlay,  and  how  it  is  calculated  to  impress  any  naval  nation  with 
terror  ?  "  we  ask  in  vain. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  a  voyage  from  the  Chesapeake 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  then  across  the  Pacific  to 
Japanese  waters.  There  are  excellent  charts  of  the  route  to  be 
followed ;  there  is  no  lack  of  harbours  or  ports  of  refuge  along 
the  route  ;  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn, 
the  seas  of  the  Atlantic  are  infinitely  more  perilous  than  those  of 
the  Pacific.  Why  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  all  this 
fuss  to  be  made  about  so  commonplace  an  enterprise  as  that  of 
a  voyage  half  across  the  world  ? 

To  anyone  personally  acquainted  with  America,  the  explana- 
tion of  this  sudden  desire  to  impress  the  outer  world  with  the 
potential  strength  of  their  navy  is  obvious  enough.  Up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  the  United  States  interested  them- 
selves very  little  in  foreign  affairs.  Their  citizens  accepted  the 
Monroe  doctrine  as  gratifying  to  their  national  pride,  but  they 
accepted  with  equal  readiness  the  converse  of  this  doctrine  that 
they  had  no  interest  whatever  in  interfering  in  affairs  lying 
outside  the  American  continent.  Their  virtual  immunity  from 
European  armed  intervention  was  guaranteed  by  their  position. 
The  traditional  principle  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  that  the 
United  States  had  no  interest  in  interfering  in  European  or  non- 
American  countries,  would  probably  have  remained  undisturbed 
for  a  long  time  to  come  if  the  explosion  of  an  American  man-of- 
war,  the  Mayne,  in  the  harbour  of  Havana,  had  not  brought 
about  the  war  with  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles 
being  practically  annexed  by  the  Government  of  Washington, 
and  by  this  annexation  being  followed  by  the  military  occupation 
of  the  Philippines. 

Appetite  comes  with  eating  ;  and  within  the  last  dozen  years 
the  United  States  have  developed  a  desire  to  play  an  active  part 
in  foreign  politics  and  to  have  their  Government  recognised  as 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  world  power.  Of  this  popular  ambition 
President  Roosevelt  has  made  himself  the  spokesman.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  America  should  have  been  more  surprised  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  by  the  unbroken  series  of  victories 
which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  the  annihilation 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  by  Admiral  Togo,  and  the  headlong 
retreat  of  the  Russian  Army  after  its  defeat  at  Mukden.  From 
the  commeD cement  of  the  Portsmouth  Conference  the  American 
President  exerted  all  his  influence  to  make  the  inevitable  surrender 
of  Russia  as  favourable  and  as  lenient  as  possible  to  the  defeated 
power.  This  fact,  we  may  safely  assume,  has  neither  been  for- 
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gotten  nor  forgiven  in  Japan.  At  the  same  time  the  attitude 
adopted  throughout  the  Conference  by  President  Roosevelt,  which 
was  that  of  an  advocate  rather  than  of  an  arbiter,  achieved  a 
temporary  success,  and  enabled  the  arbiter  to  claim  the  credit  of 
having  brought  about  the  return  of  peace.  This  alleged  triumph 
of  American  statesmanship  gratified  the  national  vanity  and 
strengthened  the  popular  belief  that  the  President  was  a  sort 
of  heaven-born  statesman  whose  policy  would  render  the  Republic 
as  formidable  abroad  as  it  was  secure  from  attack  at  home. 

Happily,  though  the  love  of  tall  talk,  of  gross  exaggeration 
and  of  grandiose  conception,  are  national  characteristics  of  the 
Americans  they  have  inherited  from  their  mother-country  and  from 
their  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  a  hard  common-sense,  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  as  "  cuteness,"  which  hinders  them  from  being 
led  astray  by  sham  sentiment.  When  the  first  trouble  with 
Japan  arose,  owing  to  the  outrages  committed  on  Japanese 
subjects  at  San  Francisco,  the  Americans  began  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a  naval  war  with  Japan,  they  would 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  at  sea  against  the  island  kingdom. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States,  though  all-powerful  in  a 
defensive  war,  is  by  no  means  equally  strong!  in  an  offensive  war. 
No  doubt  the  United  States  may,  and  probably  does,  repeat  to-day 
the  chorus  of  the  music  hall  song,  so  popular  during  our  Jingo 
era,  "  We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 
money  too."  Yet  if  the  plain  truth  could  be  spoken  by  our  kinsfolk 
across  the  Atlantic,  they  would  have  to  omit  the  second  claim. 
Nobody  who  can  remember  the  Secession  War,  or  who,  as  I  did 
myself,  witnessed  the  three  days'  long  defile  of  the  Federal  army 
through  Washington  on  their  march  to  "Dixie's  Land,"  will 
ever  question  the  courage,  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
troops,  whether  Federal  or  Confederate.  Nor  would  it  be 
beseeming  in  an  English  critic  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  war 
of  1812  American  men-of-war  held  their  own  against  the 
British  Navy.  So  long  as  America  is  fighting  in  self-defence 
upon  her  own  soil  or  within  her  own  waters,  she  is  all-powerful. 
But  if  ever  she  should  attempt  to  carry  on  a  war  with  any  powerful 
nation  abroad  she  would  be  hopelessly  handicapped. 

This  inferiority  would  be  due  to  the  hard  fact  that  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  proved  incapable  of  keeping  up  a  powerful 
standing  army  or  a  formidable  navy  in  time  of  peace.  If  you 
have  got  the  money  you  can  get  the  ships,  but  no  amount  of 
money  will  enable  a  nation  to  procure  good  troops,  whether  naval 
or  military,  if  the  troops  are  not  forthcoming  from  amidst  her 
own  countrymen.  Now  the  American  born  and  bred  has  an 
inveterate  dislike  to  military  or  naval  service.  Discipline  of  any 
kind  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  he  holds  as  an  article  of 
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faith  that  "  one  (white)  man  is  as  good  as  another."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  nondescript  character  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
American  regiments  and  in  American  men-of-war,  discipline  can 
only  be  maintained  by  excessive  and  often  brutal  severity.  The 
wages  that  the  American  nation  will  consent  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  time  of  peace  are  utterly  insignificant 
compared  with  the  wages  any  hardworking  American  can  command 
for  himself  in  his  own  country.  With  good  luck,  as  a  workman 
he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  saving  money  so  as  to  start  in 
business.  Even  the  poorest  emigrants  soon  learn  to  understand 
that  if  they  want  to  better  themselves  they  cannot  afford  to  enter 
either  the  army  or  the  navy  in  America. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  United  States  is  not  in  a 
position  to  send  a  fleet  abroad  to  conduct  a  serious  campaign 
against  Japan  or  against  any  foreign  first-class  Power,  such  as 
Japan  has  shown  herself  to  be.  This  fact  is,  I  believe,  fully 
known  to  the  Government  of  Washington  and  its  naval  and 
military  administrators.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  through- 
out the  Western^  States  is  so  hostile  to  any  Asiatic  imigration 
into  what  the  Americans  consider  ought  to  remain  a  "  white 
man's  country,"  that  something  has  got  to  be  done  to  impress 
Japan  with  the  danger  she  would  incur  if  she  refused  to  abandon 
her  claim  that  her  citizens,  as  subjects  of  a  great  civilised  nation, 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  of  favour,  to  free  access  into 
the  territories  of  any  friendly  country. 

President  Roosevelt,  whatever  his  other  merits  or  demerits, 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  American  character. 
No  offence  is  intended  by  me  in  saying  that  the  policy  of  "  bluff" 
is  a  recognised  device  of  American  statesmanship.  Poker  may  be 
called  the  national  game  of  America,  and  the  secret  of  success  in 
that  game,  when  you  have  only  a  weak  hand,  is  to  "  go  one 
better,"  until  you  induce  your  adversary  to  suppose  that  you 
must  be  holding  a  hand  superior  to  his  own.  The  first  idea, 
therefore,  which  would  suggest  itself  to  American  statesmanship 
would  be  to  bluff  by  sending  to  Japanese  waters  an  enormous 
fleet,  not  intended  to  fight,  but  designed  to  overawe  the  Japanese 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence.  Everything  is  fair  in  war  as  in 
love ;  and  if  a  policy  of  bluff  should  prove  successful  in  cowing 
the  Japanese  the  President's  fellow-countrymen  will  exult  in  his 
triumph.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  England,  should  complain  of  the  policy  of  bluff  as  not 
being  consistent  with  fair  play  or  international  equity. 

All  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  when  the  Eoosevelt  Armada 
reaches  the  shores  of  Japan  there  will  only  be  two  courses  for  her  to 
pursue.  Either  the  American  Government  must  present  some  form 
of  ultimatum  to  the  Mikado,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  covert  threat 
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of  hostile  action  in  the  event  of  its  refusal,  or  her  fleet  must  return 
to  America  after  having  made  a  futile  demonstration.  Ever  since 
the  intention  of  the  President,  to  send  the  whole  American  navy 
across  the  Pacific  to  muster  in  force  in  Japanese  waters,  was  made 
known  I  have  hoped  against  hope  that  this  insane  project  might 
be  abandoned  by  its  author  or  condemned  by  the  good  sense  of 
our  American  kinsfolk.  Bluff  is  a  very  successful  game  when  you 
are  playing  against  a  worse  player  than  yourself,  but  it  is  a  most 
disastrous  game,  as  Russia  found  out  to  her  cost,  when  you  are 
playing  against  a  better  card-holder  than  yourself  and  equally 
able  to  go  "  one  better  "  till  you  are  forced  to  show  your  hand. 
The  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  one  on  which 
Englishmen  can  well  afford  to  be  impartial.  The  Americans  are 
our  kinsfolk  and  our  personal  friends.  The  Japanese  are  our 
allies,  united  to  us  by  a  close  and  valued  alliance.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  take  sides  with  either  party.  For  America  to  have 
sent  her  whole  fleet  to  Japan  before  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
had  been  exhausted,  as  a  naval  demonstration  of  her  strength  as 
a  potential  belligerent,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  observers, 
a  serious  blunder. 


III. 
GERMANY  AND  POSEN 

The  question  whether  Germany  is  justified  in  suppressing  the 
use  of  the  Polish  language  in  Posen  is  not  one  which  can  be 
decided  on  any  abstract  principle,  but  must  be  settled,  as  all 
other  similar  controversies  throughout  the  world,  by  common 
sense. 

No  reasonable  man  will  dispute  the  statement,  that  when- 
ever a  subject  race  is  anxious  to  retain  its  own  language  in 
lieu  of  that  of  their  rulers  the  propriety  of  granting  or  refusing 
the  demand  cannot  be  decided  on  the  grounds  of  abstract  right, 
but  must  be  determined  by  the  consideration  whether  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  subject  province  having  bi-lingual  languages  is 
conducive  or  not  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Among 
the  many  mysteries  of  this  earth  of  ours  not  the  least  difficult  of 
solution  is  how  mankind,  born  of  Adam,  came  to  be  divided  into 
different  nations,  each  speaking  a  language  of  their  own.  In  as  far 
as  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  ethnology  extends,  I  am  not 
aware  that  scientific  research  has  advanced  much  beyond  the 
version  propounded  in  Holy  Writ,  which  narrates  how,  till  the 
deluge,  all  men  spoke  the  same  tongue,  how  the  survivors  of 
that  catastrophe  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  by  an 
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attempt  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  to  reach  unto  the 
heavens,  and  how  the  Creator  of  mankind,  in  order  to  frustrate 
an  impious  attempt  on  the  part  of  His  creatures,  transformed 
them  into  separate  races  speaking  each  a  different  tongue  which 
nobody  else  could  understand.  This  transformation  precluded 
any  community  of  action  which  might  have  made  the  sons  of  men 
equal  to  the  gods.  Whether  the  old  Bible  story  is  regarded  as 
an  inspired  narrative  or  as  an  allegory,  the  partisans  of  Volapuk 
or  Esperanto  might  well  have  founded  their  plea  for  an  universal 
language,  common  to  all  mankind,  on  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
story  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  partisans  of  maintaining  dual  languages 
in  one  and  the  same  country,  ruled  under  one  common  Govern- 
ment have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  uniformity  of  language  is, 
more  or  less,  essential  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  the  law  which  regulates  all  mundane  affairs,  and 
any  controversy  as  to  which  of  two  distinct  languages  employed 
colloquially  in  any  country  is  most  worthy  to  survive  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  As  long  as  a  moribund  local  language 
does  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  may 
well  be  allowed  to  perish  by  a  lingering  death  just  as  Cornish  has 
been  allowed  to  disappear  in  Cornwall.  If,  however,  the  local 
language  impairs  and  delays  the  consolidation  of  any  uniform 
national  State,  I  can  see  no  reason  in  justice  why  a  State  should 
not  exert  direct  pressure  in  order  to  favour  the  development  of  the 
language  best  fitted  to  form  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  two  sections  of  a  common  country.  Whether  the  habitual 
use  of  the  Polish  language  in  a  province  of  Germany  is  or  is  not 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  by  local  experience,  not  by  sentimental  considerations, 
If  any  serious  attempt  were  made  by  the  Nationalist  partisans  of 
Home  Eule  to  resuscitate  the  Gaelic  language  in  Ireland,  I  as  an 
Englishman  should  oppose  the  attempt  by  all  the  means  in  my 
power  as  calculated  to  destroy  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  that  of  using  English  as  their 
mother  tongue.  If  a  like  attempt  were  made  in  Scotland,  I  might 
stigmatise  the  idea  of  making  Gaelic  the  Scotch  mother  tongue 
as  ridiculous  and  childish,  but  so  long  as  the  crotchet  involved  no 
disruption  of  the  Union  between  Scotland  and  England,  I  should 
deprecate  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
intended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pro-Gaelic  propaganda  in 
Scotland  by  prohibitive  legislation. 

The  liberty  I  claim  for  Great  Britain  of  deciding  for  herself 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  Empire 
to  prohibit  the  official  and  habitual  employment  of  Gaelic  in 
Ireland,  I  must  in  common  fairness  allow  to  the  German  Empire 
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in  its  administration  of  Posen.  The  German  contention  is 
briefly  that  the  agitation  for  the  maintenance  of  Polish  as  the 
national  language  of  Posen  is  in  reality  dictated  by  the  partisans 
of  Polish  autonomy  and  therefore  constitutes  a  peril  to  the  unity 
of  the  Empire.  How  far  this  contention  is  well-  or  ill-founded,  I, 
in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  have 
no  means  whatever  of  deciding.  There  is,  however,  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Germany  honestly  believes  the  contention  to  be 
well-founded,  and  if  she  does  so  believe,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  she  is  fully  justified  in  using  her  authority  to  discourage 
in  every  way  the  employment  of  Polish  in  Posen  as  being  a 
province  of  the  German  Empire.  German  statesmanship  also 
contends  that  in  the  interest  of  Posen  itself  it  is  all-important 
that  the  Polish  working-classes  should  be  taught  German  in  their 
school-days,  as  otherwise  they  will  necessarily  be  deprived  of 
any  opportunity  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  labour  markets 
of  the  Empire,  and  will  be  compelled  to  earn  their  livelihood  on  the 
comparatively  meagre  wages  they  can  hope  to  receive  in  their  native 
province.  The  contention  seems  reasonable  in  itself,  but  whether 
to  its  being  in  accordance  with  facts  is  obviously  a  matter  which 
must  rest  with  the  decision  of  Germany  and  of  Germany  alone. 

I  confess  that  the  policy  of  expropriating  the  estates  of  Polish 
landowners  in  order  to  advance  the  Germanisation  of  Posen  seems 
to  me  of  more  doubtful  utility  than  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
language.    The  sanctity  of  private  property  and  of  legal  ownership 
was  the  creed  of  the  generation  of  Englishmen  amongst  whom 
I  was  bom  and  bred.     As  to  belief  in  that  old-time  creed  I  remain 
a  sort  of  latter-day  Abdiel,  faithful  amidst  the  faithless.     But  I 
cannot  fail  to  realise  the  unwelcome  fact  that  the  cardinal  tenet 
of  the  Liberalism  of  my  youth,  namely,  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  do  as  he  thinks  fit  with  his  own  property,  does  not  command  the 
approval  of  the  present  generation.     Collectivism,  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  the  substitution  of  municipal  for  individual  trade  in 
the  conduct  of  private  businesses  and  in  regulating  artificially  the 
price  of  wages  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  are  nowadays  the 
ideals  of  the  so-called  Pioneers  of  progress.     I   can  only  wait 
patiently  for  the  period,  which  I  can  hardly  hope  will  occur  in  my 
lifetime,  when  common-sense  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  and 
when  the  dreamers  of  to-day  recognise  by  bitter  experience  that 
the  right  of  individuals  to  deal  with  their  own  property  as  they 
think  fit  is  the  sole  basis  of  all  social  order  and  of  all  genuine 
liberty. 

Even,  however,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Eighty  Club,  as 
a  born  Englishman,  I  should  in  common  decency  refrain  from 
-criticising  the  conduct  of  Germany  in  expropriating  the  band  of 
Polish  landowners.  A  British  Government,  supported  by  an 
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overwhelming  Liberal  majority,  is  endeavouring  to  carry  out  a 
project  in  virtue  of  which  Irish  landlords  are  to  be  compelled  to 
sell  their  lands  at  any  price  the  partisans  of  Home  Rule  are  kind 
enough  to  offer.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
landlords  are  almost  to  a  man  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  that  the 
peasant  purchasers  are  to  a  man  open  advocates  of  Home  Bule 
for  the  present  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  the  near 
future,  I  have  not  the  audacity,  even  if  I  had  the  will,  to 
condemn  Germany  for  expropriating  the  Polish  landlords  of 
Posen,  because  she  believes  that  by  so  doing  she  will  consolidate 
the  union  of  the  Fatherland. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  leading  British  newspaper,  I  saw  noted  with 
apparent  approval,  an  extract  from  the  Echo  de  Paris— s,  rabid  anti- 
German  French  journal — advocating  an  appeal  to  the  intellectual 
Slite  in  all  countries  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  Poles.  The  writer 
is  a  certain  M.  Sienkiewicz,  who,  I  am  informed  by  the  journal 
in  question,  is  an  eminent  and  eloquent  writer.  As  to  the 
eminence  of  this  gentleman,  I  can  express  no  opinion.  My 
confession  may  argue  myself  unknown,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  his  name  is  utterly  unknown  to  me.  As  to  his  eloquence, 
I  can  best  convey  my  own  opinion  by  quoting  the  following 
passage  :  "  What  is  now  going  on  in  Russian  Poland  is  an  insult 
to  civilisation,  to  law,  to  justice,  and  to  all  the  humanitarian 
conceptions  that  are  the  basis  of  the  life  and  intellectual  culture 
of  modern  societies."  If  this  is,  as  I  believe,  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rhodomontade  urged  by  Polish  writers  to  excite  European 
indignation  against  the  alleged  wrongs  of  Posen,  they  will  meet 
with  scant  response  from  Europe,  and  especially  from  England. 

Humanitarianism,  like  all  other  mortal  things,  has  its  fashions  ; 
and  for  many  a  long  year  past  the  wrongs  of  Poland  have 
dropped  out  of  the  humanitarian  programme,  and  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  wrongs  of  other  oppressed  nationalities  perhaps 
even  less  worthy  of  British  sympathy.  It  may  seem  brutal  to 
say  so,  but  the  best  advice  any  British  sympathiser  with  the 
Polish  cause  could  give  to  the  Poles  would  be  to  urge  them  to 
accept  the  partition  of  Poland  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  countries  amongst  whom  they  were 
partitioned  in  1705.  The  Poles  are  labouring  under  an  utter 
delusion  if  they  imagine  England,  or  any  European  country,  will 
exert  herself  in  any  practical  way  to  protect  schoolboys  in  Posen 
from  the  obligation  to  learn  German  at  school. 
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IV. 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PERSIA 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Persia,  and  am  therefore  not 
competent  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  conflict  now  waging  between  the  partisans  of 
autocratic  and  parliamentary  rule.  But  I  happen  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  various  personages  who  for  many  years  past  have, 
either  as  diplomatists,  financiers  or  promoters,  been  intimately 
connected  with  Persia,  and  from  one  and  all  of  these  people 
I  have  derived  the  impression  that  the  ancient  Empire  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius  is,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  the  weakest,  most 
disorganised  and  feeblest  of  Mahometan  kingdoms.  The  rela- 
tions between  Egypt  and  Persia  are  of  a  very  close  character, 
and  all  my  friends  in  the  former  country  have  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  the  regeneration  of  Persia  has  long  ago  ceased  to 
lie  within  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  All  through  the  East 
there  is  a  general  conviction  that  the  manifest  destiny  of  Persia 
is  either  its  conquest  by  Turkey,  or  what  is  far  more  probable 
—its  annexation  by  Russia.  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot 
understand  how  the  alleged  constitutional  movement  in  Persia  in 
favour  of  parliamentary  government  can  be  taken  seriously. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  a  certain  number  of  students  in 
Persia,  as  in  all  other  Oriental  countries,  who  have  travelled 
abroad,  who  have  learnt  foreign  languages,  and  who  have  picked 
up  the  stock  phrases  of  latter-day  European  Liberalism  without 
understanding  their  real  significance,  and  without  the  remotest 
conception  of  how  the  principles  inculcated  by  their  European 
teachers  are  to  be  applied  in  practice. 

In  common  doubtless  with  most  of  my  readers,  I  have  perused 
with  great  interest  the  remarkable  series  of  letters  published  by 
the  Times  during  last  month,  which  profess,  and  probably  profess 
with  truth,  to  be  written  by  a  Persian  correspondent  intimately 
conversant,  not  only  with  our  English  tongue,  but  with  English 
thoughts,  ideals  and  prejudices.  His  object  is  clearly  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  England  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  party  in 
Persia.  So  far  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  taken  to  this 
correspondence.  But,  when  I  am  told  it  is  the  duty  of  England 
to  exert  its  influence  in  order  to  preclude  any  foreign  intervention 
in  the  civil  war  now  being  waged  at  Teheran,  I  feel  it  the  duty 
of  any  Englishman  conversant  with  Eastern  countries  to  raise  a 
protest.  For  the  present,  and  probably  for  many  years  to  come, 
parliamentary  government  in  Oriental  countries  is  a  sheer  im- 
possibility. The  ideal  government,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern 
mind,  is  that  of  a  benevolent  autocrat  who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
people  at  heart,  who  is  the  protector  of  the  poor,  and  who 
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administers  the  law  according  to  Cadi  justice — the  only  justice 
intelligible  to  the  Oriental  mind. 

Should  the  Persian  parliamentarians  win  the  day  they  will  in 
all  human  likelihood  depose  or  assassinate  the  reigning  Shah, 
appoint  some  other  Prince  in  his  place,  confiscate  all  the  estates 
of  his  supporters,  divide  them  amongst  themselves,  fill  up  every 
post  with  their  own  adherents,  administer  the  country  after  the  old 
autocratic  fashion,  and  drop  all  pretence  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Shah  is  supported  by  his  troops 
and  dissolves  the  Parliament  the  converse  will  happen  :  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  will  be  done  to  death,  their  estates  will  be  con- 
fiscated, and  their  places  will  be  filled  up  by  partisans  of  absolute 
rule.  In  either  event  the  system  of  administration  in  Persia 
will  remain  the  same.  Ministers,  judges,  officials  and  courtiers 
will  enrich  themselves  by  corruption  and  oppression ;  and  this 
system  will  go  on  till  the  scandal  becomes  so  flagrant  as  to  justify 
the  intervention  of  Russia  in  order  to  restore  some  sort  of  law 
and  order.  Our  present  Government  has,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  by  their  recent  Anglo-Russian  agreement  given  a  free 
hand  to  Russia  in  Northern  Persia,  and  therefore  our  own  hands 
are  tied.  Under  these  circumstances  we  should  simply  be 
making  ourselves  ridiculous  by  professing  any  open  sympathy 
with  the  extravagant  project  of  establishing  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  a  country  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of 
political  education.  British  sympathy  has  only  protracted  the 
death  agony  of  the  Duma  in  Russia  :  a  like  sympathy  cannot 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Parliament,  whose  members 
are,  if  possible,  more  unfitted  for  parliamentary  duties  than  the 
members  of  the  Muscovite  assembly.  Even  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  will  hesitate  before  expressing  his  confidence  that  the 
Teheran  Parliament  is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  institution. 


V. 
BELGIUM  AND  THB  CONGO  FREE  STATE 

At  last  something  like  a  definite  arrangement  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  settlement  of  the  Congo  question.  The  compromise, 
in  as  far  as  its  genuine  character  can  be  elicited  from  the  mass  of 
verbiage  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  simple  enough.  The 
Sovereign  of  Belgium  agrees  to  surrender  his  Sovereignty  of  the 
Free  State  to  the  Belgian  nation,  as  represented  by  the  Belgian 
constitutional  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  Belgium  consents 
to  His  Majesty  retaining  the  Crown  Domain  in  the  Free  State  as 
his  personal  property,  to  be  administered  by  him  at  his  good  will 
and  pleasure  during  his  lifetime  and  to  be  left  to  his  heirs  and 
successors  after  his  death.  The  proposition  does  not  seem  to 
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have  commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  two  chief  objections  to  its  adoption  appear  to  be  that  the 
Crown  Domain  is  richer  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  than 
the  rest  of  the  Free  State,  and  that  if  the  revenue  of  this 
domain  is  not  added  to  the  national  income,  the  Belgian  tax- 
payer may  easily  be  called  upon  to  make  good  a  serious  deficit. 
Both  parties  to  the  proposed  purchase  are  determined  on  two 
points.  The  vendor  declines  to  sell  unless  he  is  secured  an 
adequate  return  for  the  cost  and  trouble  he  has  expended  in 
raising  the  Crown  Domain  to  its  present  condition  of  financial 
prosperity.  The  buyer  refuses  to  purchase  unless  he  has  a  lien 
upon  the  Crown  Domain  which  would  guarantee  him  against 
the  risk  of  having  to  meet  additional  outlay  in  the  Congo  by 
increased  taxation  at  home.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  will  give  way  to  the  other 
upon  the  points  which  I  have  specified.  People  not  acquainted 
with  Belguim  are  apt  to  under-estimate  the  personal  power  of 
the  King.  Whatever  may  be  the  private  defects  of  Leopold  II.,  he 
has  earned  the  affection  of  his  people  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  Belgium,  which  is  mainly  due  to  his  personal 
initiative.  He  has  contributed  lavishly  to  all  undertakings  and 
enterprises  likely  to  increase  the  industrial,  social  or  political 
interests  of  his  native  country,  and  his  immense  private  fortune 
has  been  mainly  spent  upon  objects  which,  whether  public  or 
private,  appeal  strongly  to  popular  sentiment.  Unless  rumour  is 
erroneous,  King  Leopold  II.  is  the  last  monarch  on  the  Continent 
likely  to  engage  in  a  constitutional  controversy  with  his  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  he  is  to  enter  upon  such  a  campaign  his  defeat  is 
by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that,  as  the  King  wishes  to  sell  and  as  Belgium  wishes  to  buy, 
some  solution  will  be  arrived  at  by  which  buyer  and  seller  may 
alike  be  gratified. 

The  only  way,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  which  mutual 
satisfaction  can  be  obtained  is  by  a  division  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  Crown  Domain.  Any  division  of  the  kind  suggested 
must  therefore  be  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  Crown 
Domain  revenue  being  kept  up  approximately  to  its  present  value. 
Now  the  chief  charge  against  the  administration  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  that  its  immense  income  has  been  earned  by  the 
compulsory  employment  of  unpaid  native  labour.  In  all  likeli- 
hood the  natives  of  the  Congo  will  not,  therefore,  derive  any 
material  benefit  from  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  their  unpaid 
labour  will  henceforward  be  divided  between  the  King  and  the 
Belgian  kingdom  instead  of  being  wholly  appropriated  by  their 
sovereign.  Great  Britain  will,  of  course,  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  protest ;  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to  annex  the  Congo 
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Free  State,  I  fail  to  see  what  good  our  protest  could  possibly 
effect. 

It  is  sorry  comfort  for  the  natives  employed  as  beasts  of  burden 
to  carry  rubber  to  the  Belgian  factories  in  the  State — which  on 
the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle  is  yclept  the  Free  State — but  to 
be  told  that  this  is  all  the  comfort  they  can  expect  to  obtain  from 
any  settlement  which  can  prove  satisfactory  to  the  King  of 
Belgium  and  to  his  Parliament.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
only  practical  question  is  whether  it  is  the  duty  or  the  interest  of 
England  to  enforce  the  abstract  principles  laid  down  at  the 
Conference  by  which  the  Free  State  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  It  is  certain  that  no  other  of  the  Powers  represented 
at  the  Berlin  Conference,  though  they  are  all  equally  responsible 
with  us,  will  lift  a  finger  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  natives 
of  the  Free  State  may  have  suffered  under  Belgian  sovereignty. 
We  have  no  adequate  motive  for  desiring  an  enormous  increase 
of  African  territory  by  annexing  the  Free  State,  and  we  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  its  not  passing  under  the  control  of  any 
strong  European  Power.  The  sort  of  dead-lock  in  which  the 
Congo  question  seems  likely  to  end  illustrates  once  more  the  utter 
weakness  of  moral  force,  unless  it  is  supported  by  physical  force. 

The  lesson  is  one  which  the  humanitarians  and  philanthropists 
who  occupy  themselves  with  criticising  the  action  of  foreign 
Powers  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  For  England  the  only 
wise  policy  is  never  to  undertake  moral  responsibilities  which 
she  is  not  prepared  to  support  in  case  of  need  by  physical  force,  or, 
in  plainer  words,  by  war.  I  have  often  had  occasion  before  now 
to  express  my  doubts  whether  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  had 
not  been  misinterpreted  in  France.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  doubt 
by  reading  only  a  few  days  ago  an  article  in  the  Temps  of  Paris, 
the  ablest  and  most  sensible  of  the  Parisian  papers  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  Cletuenceau  Ministry.  The  article  in  question 
deals  with  Sir  Edward  Grey's  recent  speech  on  foreign  relations. 
In  this  article  the  Temps  kindly  informs  its  readers  that  France 
"  sees  no  objection  to  the  growth  of  friendship  between  England 
and  Germany;  at  present  such  a  rapprochement  would  be  a 
convenience."  The  article,  however,  goes  on  to  state,  that  "if  a 
military  crisis  were  to  occur  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  navies 
of  the  two  countries  (France  and  England)  would  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  concert." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  no  such  engagement  was  contracted 
under  the  entente  cordiale.  Far  from  there  being  no  doubt  about 
our  fleet  fighting  alongside  that  of  France,  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  that  under  the  contingency  of  a  supposititious 
military  crisis — an  obvious  euphemism  for  war  between  France 
and  Germany— England  would  remain  absolutely  neutral. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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BRITISH    PREFERENCE 

Being  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Deakin  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  passed 
by  Mr.  Reid  on  the  New  Australian  Tariff  when  the  Bill  was  passing 
through  Committee  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.* 

BY  THE  HON.  ALFRED   DEAKIN 
(Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia) 

IT  will  only  be  possible  for  me  in  the  briefest  way  to  attempt 
in  a  conversational  manner  to  deal  with  some  of  the  points  raised 
by  the  right  honourable  member  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
which  relate  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
to  my  statement  of  that  policy  made  in  Great  Britain,  comparing 
it  with  the  actual  proposals  now  submitted. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  one  contrast.  We  have  heard 
to-night  an  impassioned  plea  from  the  right  honourable  member 
for  a  grant  of  preference  to  the  mother-country  from  her 
dominions,  but  based  upon  an  angry  refutation  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England  shortly  before 
he  attained  that  office,  for  exactly  the  opposite  purpose.  It  was 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  in  order  to  weight  the  English 
refusal  to  listen  to  his  plea  for  preferential  trade,  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  could  not 
and  should  not  be  considered  that  some  12,000,000  or  13,000,000 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  being  constantly  upon  the  verge 
of  starvation,  they  could  not  afford  the  risk  of  raising  prices  ever 
so  little.  That  statement  was  afterwards  interpreted  by  that 
right  honourable  gertleman  as  referring  to  that  large  class  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  daily  labour  without  any  security  for 
its  continuance,  and  who  from  time  to  time,  therefore,  have  to 
face  starvation.  His  statement  included  all  those  classes  not  in 
settled  employment  and  not  provided  with  the  means  to  face  the 
want  of  settled  employment.  The  assertion  was  used  by  him  as 

*  The  letterpress  is  taken  from  the  '  Parliamentary  Debates  '  of  October  22,  1907. 
It  is  practically  a  reprint,  omitting  interruptions  and  replies  to  interruptions  except 
in  cases  where  the  remarks  made  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  context.  The 
paragraphing  and  side-heads  are  my  own. — [Eo.] 
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the  basis  for  a  plea  against  preferential  trade.  Curiously  enough, 
it  has  been  absolutely  repudiated  to-night  by  my  right  honourable 
friend  as  fatal  to  the  very  plea  for  which  it  was  originally 
asserted — against  the  particular  form  which  it  was  assumed  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  must  necessarily  take. 

Australian  Protection  Explained. 

According  to  him,  our  choice  is  either  between  Protection  or 
the  sacrifice  of  our  industries.  To  lend  any  force  to  this  argu- 
ment he  must  imply  such  a  degree  of  protection  as  would  secure 
to  us  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  any  particular  com- 
modity. That  goes  beyond  protection  to  prohibition.  Failing 
a  full  measure  of  prohibition,  according  to  him,  we  must  sacrifice 
the  whole  of  our  industries  to  free  imports  from  the  mother- 
country  and  elsewhere.  Such  an  antithesis  would  only  be 
possible  if  prohibition  were  being  contrasted  with  free  imports. 
It  has  no  relevance  to  Protection.  As  honourable  members  are 
aware,  there  may  be  a  protection  of  a  trifling  character  conferred 
by  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.,  still  more  protection  is 
conferred  by  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  though 
prohibition  may  not  be  reachable  even  with  a  duty  of  100 
per  cent. 

The  right  honourable  member's  antitheses  go  wide  of  the 
doctrine  we  uphold,  to  which  he  ought  to  have  directed  his 
word-play.  When  he  went  on  to  say  that  we  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  sacrifice  of  Australian  industries  to  British 
manufactures  or  the  exclusion  of  preference  altogether,  he  again 
used  a  short  and  convenient  summary  justifiable  in  a  few  particu- 
lars, but  wholly  false  when  applied  to  industries  generally  grouped 
under  a  single  title — as,  for  example,  woollens,  textiles  or  iron — 
which  in  themselves  embrace  dozens  of  industries  with  special 
products.  Some  of  these  may  be  dealt  with  by  one  rate,  and  the 
rest  by  other  rates  of  duty;  some  may  bear  only  a  light  duty, 
others  be  subject  to  a  heavy  duty  ;  some  bearing  no  duty  at  all, 
whilst  others  need  no  preference.  The  general  statement  that 
protection  must  necessarily  be  exclusive  of  preference  applies  to 
a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  and  to  a  very  small  area  indeed. 

When  the  honourable  member  passed  from  such  antitheses  to 
the  resolutions  of  1902,  to  which  he  pointed  as  pledging  us  to  a 
policy  of  preference  of  a  substantial  character,  he  used  only  a 
part  of  the  third  resolution  re-affirmed  at  the  recent  Imperial 
Conference  : — 

That,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade  within  the  Empire, 
it  is  desirable  that  those  colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  such  a  policy 
should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial  preference  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  right  honourable  member  omitted  the  words  "  should,  as  far 
as  their  circumstances  permit."  Nor  did  he  add  that  the  next 
resolution  affirmed : — 

That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  colonies  respectfully  urge  upon  his 
Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom 
preferential  treatment  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies,  either 
by  exemption  or  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed, 

But  in  fairness  the  qualification  embodied  in  the  third  resolu- 
tion requires  to  be  recalled,  and  the  fourth  resolution  requires  to 
be  read.  Besides,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  the  whole 
situation  is  transformed  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to  attending  that 
Conference,  we  had  given  notice  of  a  proposal  to  omit  from  the 
fourth  resolution  the  qualification  embodied  in  the  words  "  either 
by  exemption  or  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  now  or  hereafter  im- 
posed." We  struck  out  those  words.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  offer  of  a  substantial  preference  on  our  side  was  made  subject 
to  the  condition  that  we  received  an  equal  and  similar  preference 
from  the  mother-country.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
disclosed,  I  voted  for  the  resolutions  as  they  stood  rather  than 
have  no  resolution  passed  on  the  subject  of  preference  from  the 
mother-country.  Better  preference  by  exemption  or  reduction  of 
duties  than  no  preference  at  all.  But  when  my  right  honourable 
friend  seeks  to  impeach  us  for  inconsistency,  it  is  right  to  point 
out  that  substantial  preference  on  our  part  was  always  made 
subject  to  a  substantial  preference  on  theirs.  We  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  at  least  we  were  consistent. 

Then,  again,  the  right  honourable  member  complained  that 
we  approached  the  ^mother-country  with  the  offer  of  a  shilling  and 
a  request  for  a  pound.  Again  and  again  he  put  that  illustration, 
as  if  it  were  possible  for  us,  by  some  manner  of  means  unknown 
to  me,  to  coerce  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  into  an  unequal 
exchange.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  proposed  a  business 
bargain  on  a  business  basis,  in  which  each  party  was  to  be  the 
judge  of  what  it  would  grant  in  return  for  the  preference  offered 
by  the  other.  No  one  can  coerce  the  British  Government  into 
giving  a  sovereign  for  a  shilling.  We  pointed  out  from  the  first 
that  any  engagement  of  this  kind  must  be  absolutely  free  and 
spontaneous,  and,  hence,  there  was  never  a  possibility  of  our 
imposing  upon  them  the  onerous  burdens  to  which  the  right 
honourable  member  alluded  several  times. 

Closed  Doors  and  Open  Meetings. 

I  have  now  to  point  to  a  portion  of  his  speech  which  I 
repudiate  in  the  most  absolute  terms.    The  right  honourable 
member  more  than  insinuated,  he  almost  directly  charged  me 
VOL.  XIV.— No.  84.  2  E 
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with  having  taken  up  an  attitudt  directly  or  indirectly  in  th« 
interest  of  the  present  Opposition  in  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  declined  every  invitation  to  every  gathering  of  a  party 
character.  There  were  some  apparent  exceptions,  as  when  we 
were  the  guests  of  the  Eighty  Club,  of  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
the  Palmerston  and  other  clubs,  representing  the  Ministerial 
Party ;  or  when  we  were  the  guests  of  the  Nineteen  Hundred 
Club,  a  powerful  organisation  of  the  Opposition  party.  I  declined 
to  attend  the  Baltic  meeting  until  officially  assured  that  it  was  a 
non-party  meeting  of  merchants,  including  supporters  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  supporters  of  the  Opposition,  free-traders 
as  well  as  tariff  reformers.  I  was  assured  that  the  meeting  was 
one  of  highly  representative  men,  having  no  party  complexion ; 
a  fact  indicated  in  the  course  of  that  great  influential  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting — by  cheers  and  other  indications  that  it  was  not 
the  gathering  of  a  single  party. 

If  anything  was  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of 
the  course  we  took,  it  has  been  the  little  impression  made  by  this 
Blue  Book  *  when  it  was  flung  at  the  heads  of  the  people  of  the 
mother-country  and  of  Australia.  This  volume  contains  the 
records  of  the  Conference,  so  far  as  they  were  not  confidential, 
published  weeks  after  it  had  closed,  and  when  the  public  mind 
had  turned  to  other  questions.  It  was  because  of  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Conference  that  we  were  compelled  to  turn  to  all 
open  doors  to  lay  our  case  before  the  public.  It  is  true  that  the 
general  proceedings  of  previous  Conferences  had  not  been  held 
with  open  doors,  but  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  change  to  be  made.  When  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
change  appeared,  and  it  was  denied,  we  felt  that  we  had  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  people  outside.  The  Conference,  it  has  to  be 
remembered,  was  not  a  body  possessing  executive  or  legislative 
authority.  Its  resolutions  did  not  bind  any  one.  Yet  they  were 
all  it  had  to  show.  Its  members  came  pledged  to  expound  certain 
lines  of  policy  ;  and  unless  its  meetings  where  this  was  to  be  done 
took  place  in  the  full  sight  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Australia,  it  was  bound  to  fail  in  its  aim.  So  far,  it  has  largely 
failed  in  that  aim.  Misrepresentations  regarding  it  are  still  being 
propagated  even  in  this  House,  and  these  occur  because  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference  were  held  behind  closed  doors.  It 
was  only  by  outside  speech  that  we  could  convey  to  the  public 
the  views  we  were  sent  to  express ;  these  could  not  be  grasped  from 
the  bald  precis  published. 

Any  one  who  will  turn  to  those  outside  speeches  made  at 
different  gatherings — in  the  presence  of  Ministers  on  some  occa- 
sions, of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  on  others,  at  several  of  which 

*  '  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907 '  (Cd.  3523). 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  present — will  see  that 
the  same  ideas  were  presented  to  the  public  as  were  being 
presented  at  the  Conference.  They  were  treated  in  a  slightly 
different  manner,  but  the  questions  dealt  with,  especially  that  of 
mutual  preferences,  were  those  we  were  discussing  at  the  Con- 
ference. That  was  our  plain  duty.  When,  in  1900,  our  delegates 
went  Home,  representing  the  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  which, 
with  some  amendments,  we  now  possess,  we  found  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  resisting  our  demand  for  the  acceptance  of  that  Con- 
stitution, as  passed  by  the  people  of  Australia,  without  the 
additional  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "  t."  The 
Government  that  was  then  resisting  us  represented  the  party 
which  constitutes  the  Opposition  of  to-day,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  to-day  consists  largely  of  members  of  the  then  Opposition 
who  generously  came  forward  to  assist  us.  There  was  no  accusa- 
tion at  that  time  that  in  taking  the  course  we  did  we  were 
endeavouring  to  support  the  Opposition.  On  both  occasions  the 
Opposition  supported  us.  In  a  country  in  which  party  govern- 
ment obtains,  the  appearance  of  party  relationships  of  some  kind 
can  scarcely  be  avoided.  Nor  need  they  be  avoided,  when  all 
that  is  said  and  done  is  said  and  done  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
public.  Preference  is  as  much  our  question  as  it  is  a  British 
question,  yet,  although  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to  Tariff 
Eeform  meetings,  and  often  pressed  to  take  part  in  other  gather- 
ings capable  of  bearing  a  party  complexion,  on  no  occasion  did 
my  colleague,  the  Treasurer,  or  myself  attend  any  party  meeting, 
or  any  meeting  at  which  a  resolution  affecting  British  party 
politics  was  proposed  or  carried. 

The  term  "  Preference." 

To  return  to  less  personal  matters,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
suffer,  as  all  political,  philosophical,  and  theological,  discussions 
suffer,  because  of  a  loose  application  of  terms.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  ambiguity  in  the  arguments  which  have  been  addressed 
to  this  Chamber  in  reference  to  preference,  because  of  the  several 
senses  in  which  the  term  may  be  applied ;  and  until  we  get  a 
very  much  more  elaborate  terminology  that  looseness  of  usage  is 
perhaps  inevitable,  though  it  is  extremely  embarrassing.  Now,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  did  not  fail  at  every  turn  to  intimate 
both  in  the  Conference  and  outside — having  the  Conference 
Official  Keports  before  me,  it  is  to  these  alone  I  shall  refer — that, 
when  we  spoke  of  preference,  we  aimed  at  something  very  much 
wider  than  that  word  might  at  first  appear  to  convey.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  use  a  single  word  which  shall  cover  all  that  is 
associated  with  the  greatest  of  great  movements  within  the 
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Empire  for  the  co-operation  of  all  its  parts.  What  we  aim  at  is, 
as  a  British  Minister  put  it,  "  the  free  union  of  free  Common- 
wealths." Towards  that  great  ideal  there  are  many  ways  of 
approach ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  were  obliged  to 
use  the  word  "  preference  "  continually  when  covering  or  referring 
to  one  or  other  of  these,  besides  the  very  great  means  of  prefer- 
ence that  is  presented  to  us  by  our  tariffs.  From  the  very  first  I 
pointed  out  that  "  the  policy  is  large,  and  the  principle  of  that 
policy  applies  not  only  to  trade  and  commerce,  but  is  capable,  as 
already  suggested,  of  indefinite  expansion."*  And  again,  "Pre- 
ferential Tariffs  are  only  part  of  the  policy  of  preferential 
trade."! 

We  included  any  association  for  mutual  ends,  by  means  of 
improvements  in  our  shipping  communication,  of  our  cable 
communication,  or  of  our  postal  facilities.  I  went  on  to  sketch 
the  possibility  of  a  committee  of  experts  being  appointed,  who 
would  periodically  review  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  in 
order  to  retain  trade  as  far  as  possible  within  the  Empire,  pointing 
out  that  the  idea  was  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  that 
there  were  many  stand-points  which  we  could  not  yet  attempt  to 
touch.  We  were  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  every  means  of 
co-operation  for  common  ends.  I  had  already  written  a  despatch, 
the  first  from  any  dominion  challenging  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  rates  of  charge  on  the  Suez  Canal.  We  asked  for  a 
reduction,  either  by  the  British  Government  itself— the  possessor 
by  means  of  a  happy  investment  of  an  enormous  interest  in  the 
Canal,  from  which  it  receives  a  superb  return — or,  if  that  were 
not  directly  possible,  for  some  indirect  assistance  by  which  we 
could  meet  the  needs  of  our  shipping.  Having  raised  that 
question  by  despatch  and  received  a  refusal,  I  was  not  deterred 
from  including  that  at  each  opportunity,  as  on^  means  available 
for  Imperial  co-operation.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  freight 
charges,  we  referred  to  the  direction  of  the  great  stream  of 
emigration  from  the  mother- country  to  countries  under  our  own 
flag,  instead  of  to  countries  under  foreign  flags.  These  and  other 
methods  of  co-operation  were  pressed  forward  in  the  Conference 
and  out  of  it  wherever  opportunity  offered  us  open  doors  or  open 
minds  in  order  to  provoke  and  promote  schemes  worthy  of 
practical  consideration. 

One  country  with  an  infinitesimal  marine  already  pays  out 
of  the  Government  dues  the  charge  on  its  ships.  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a  practical  concession,  which 
could  be  adopted,  if  the  whole  of  the  reduction  asked  could  not  be 
made.  At  present,  passenger  steamers  passing  through  the  Canal 
pay  a  due  on  the  whole  of  the  passenger  accommodation,  although 

*  p.  259.  f  p.  387. 
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little  of  it  may  be  occupied.  There  are  certain  seasons  in  the 
Australian  trade  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mail  ships  and 
other  vessels  carry  very  few  passengers,  and  yet  are  charged  on  the 
whole  of  the  accommodation.  I  made  the  very  simple  and  reason- 
able request  that,  although  I  believe  the  vessels  are  in  regard  to 
cargo  charged  on  their  gross  tonnage,  so  far  as  passengers  are  con- 
cerned, there  should  be  a  concession  to  commence  with  by  charging 
only  for  the  accommodation  occupied. 
Finally,  I  explained  that— 

Every  time  I  have  touched  this  question  I  have  from  the  first  included 
improved  cable  communication,  mail  communication,  and  the  diffusion  of 
commercial  intelligence,  the  multiplying  of  commercial  agencies  in  the  country 
all  as  parts  of  one  system.  I  have  never  severed  them.  Preferential  trade, 
with  me,  means  all  those  things,  as  well  as  promoting  our  dealing  with  each 
other's  commodities.* 

But,  of  course,  the  centre  and  pivot  of  the  discussion  at  the 
commencement,  and  for  the  major  portion  of  the  Conference,  was 
Tariff  preferences.  On  that,  I  have  now  to  show,  in  reply  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  not  only  that  there  has  been  no  variation 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  but  that,  as  I  shall  evidence 
by  very  few  quotations,  the  mind  of  the  Government  was  laid 
open  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  even  the  Tariff  now 
under  consideration  was,  in  its  broad  principles,  outlined  in 
advance  so  far  as  such  a  measure  could  be,  by  my  colleague  and 
myself  to  the  British  Ministers. 

Australian  Tariff  Outlined. 

Tariff  preferences,  of  course,  as  it  was  necessary  to  remind  the 
Conference,  even  excluding  those  other  forms  I  have  temporarily 
dismissed,  are  of  many  kinds.  We  specially  warned  the  British 
Ministers  that  we  should  be  putting  forward  only  one  particular 
set  of  proposals,  with  a  full  understanding  that  these  would 
be  merely  the  seed  which  might  hereafter  grow  to  something 
much  greater.  We  were  about  to  adopt  the  forms  now  available, 
whereas  other  forms  of  preference  might  become  useful  at  a 
later  date. 

Here  is  the  exact  proposal  which  I  ventured  to  submit. 

What  we  suggest  is  a  trade  in  preferences,  in  trade  advantages  which  should 
be  conceded  to  each  other,  on  the  usual  principle  of  trade,  that  it  should  be  to 
the  benefit  of  both  parties  concerned.!  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  yet 
fathered,  or  is  likely  to  father,  any  such  proposition  as  that  this  matter  of 
business  is  to  be  dealt  with  to  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  parties  only.  There 
is  not  any  business  of  that  character,  or  which  is  assumed  to  be  of  that 
character.  It  must  yield  mutual  advantage,  and  of  the  value  of  that  advantage 
each  party  must  be  the  best  judge. 
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And  Mr.  Asquith  interjected  at  once — 

I  entirely  assent  to  that  proposition,  if  I  may  say  so.  It  admirably  states 
the  case. 

I  said — 

That  is  why  the  goodwill  cannot  be  disturbed.  It  must  always  be  admitted 
that  each  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain  must  be  the  best  judge  of  its  own  gain. 
We  may  have  a  strong  and  clear  opinion  as  to  how  the  other  bargainer  should 
proceed,  in  his  own  interest,  but  after  all,  that  is  his  affair.  We  may  regret 
that  we  cannot  do  the  business,  but  necessarily  we  must  in  every  case  bow  to 
his  decision.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  possible  for 
each  to  impose  duties  on  a  certain  scale — putting  aside  the  advantage  which 
may  be  gained  from  those  duties — granting  each  other  preferences  under  them 
without  loss  or  risk  of  loss. 

That  is  a  proposal  which  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  ;  it 
is  a  proposal  for  mutual  preferences.  Let  us  come  a  little  nearer 
to  our  present  proposals.  I  pointed  out  in  London  that — 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Commonwealth  to  abolish  its  Customs  duties,  or 
reduce  them  in  the  aggregate  in  any  considerable  measure.  What  is  possible 
is  discrimination  and  readjustment  in  both  countries  by  reciprocal  concessions. 
It  is,  and  will  remain,  necessary  that  at  least  the  present  amount  of  revenue 
should  be  obtained  in  Australia,  but  this  allows  ample  room  within  which 
preference  may  be  given  to  British  imports.* 

I  there  warned  them  that  reductions  in  our  duties  were  not 
likely  to  come ;  that  we  must  at  least  raise  as  much  revenue  as 
we  had  done,  and  that  the  one  consideration  of  reductions  would 
be  in  connection  with  reciprocal  preferences.  Even  in  this 
assembly,  comparatively  familiar  with  fiscal  duties,  confusion 
frequently  arises  as  to  what  "high  "  and  "  low  "  duties  may  be, 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  I  went  on  to  say 
that  "  15  per  cent,  with  us  ranks  as  a  very  moderate  duty,  indeed, 
in  most  cases."  The  Committee  has  been  asked  to  accept  the 
statement  that  when  we  spoke  at  the  Conference  we  led  Great 
Britain  to  belive  that  we  had  in  mind  the  low  percentages  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  I  took  especial  care,  in  that  case  (as 
well  as  in  others)  to  safeguard  the  members  of  the  Conference 
against  any  misapprehension  by  pointing  out  that  with  us  15  per 
cent.,  as  a  rule,  was  a  very  moderate  duty. 

Having  so  paved  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  the  scale  of 
duties  we  had  in  mind,  I  went  on  to  point  out  that  there  were 
two  modes  of  preference : 

The  Commonwealth  may  proceed  either  to  lower  existing  duties  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain  or  to  increase  these  duties  to  the  foreigner.  This  latter  course 
has  been  followed  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  and  probably  in 
no  perceptible  degree  influences  the  amount  of  duties  collected.  The  immediate 
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object  of  preference  in  our  caie  would  be  to  exclude  foreign  goods  and  to  favour 
British  goods.  On  a  more  general  yiew  and  subject  to  this,  its  object  is  to 
obtain  fair  terms  abroad  where  fair  terms  are  granted  by  us.  It  is  natural, 
then,  that  the  extent  of  the  preference  should  be  such  as  to  be  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects — that  is,  the  cessation  of  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  and  an  increase  of  present  duties  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
means  to  achieve  this  end. 

I  further  pointed  out  the  field  of  preference  afforded  in  the 
first  instance  by  our  free  list,  which  covered  nearly  34  per  cent, 
of  our  total  imports.  In  that  direction,  I  said,  it  was  possible  to 
do  a  great  deal,  and  we  have  done  much  in  regard  to  them  under 
the  tariff  proposals  now  before  us.  At  the  same  time,  I  warned 
the  Conference — and  this  shows  that  I  was  speaking  not  merely  of 
an  increase  of  the  duties  on  foreign  goods — that  an  increase  of 
local  production  must  be  allowed  for  where  our  circumstances 
were  favourable. 

Pursuing  another  line  of  exposition,  I  said  :  "  This  would  be 
the  effect  of  substantial  preferences,  and  substantial  preferences 
are  contemplated  by  the  third  resolution  of  the  Conference  of 
1902."*  Having  quoted  the  fourth  resolution  of  1902,  which 
provided  that  we  might  give  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  other  self-governing  colonies  similar  concessions  to  those 
extended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  under  what  I  termed  a  system 
of  "  Imperial  reciprocities,"  I  proceeded : 

Kepeating,  for  the  last  time,  that  the  Commonwealth  postulates  your 
absolute  independence  in  the  judgment  you  are  to  exercise,  and  adding  that 
we  are  not  pleading  for  something  which  is  to  involve  sacrifices,  but  for  a  co- 
operation which  is  to  be  mutually  beneficial — repeating  that  for  the  last  time 
— surely  the  endeavour  to  look  at  this  question  from  what  I  have  termed  a 
corporate  point  of  view,  and  the  endeavour  to  secure  corporate  action,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  good.  .  .  .  The  policy  is  large,  and  the  principle  of 
that  policy  applies  not  only  to  trade  and  commerce,  but  is  capable,  as  already 
suggested,  of  indefinite  expansion. 

We  have  not  yet  propounded  a  complete  scheme  for  any  of  these  on  either 
basis ;  that  is  to  say,  neither  as  a  one-sided  preference  tendered  by  ourselves, 
nor  still  less  of  the  possibilities  of  a  preference  balanced  by  concessions  from 
you.f 

And  later  on  I  said  : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  Conference  that  preferences  may  be 
of  all  kinds,  degrees  and  extents.  They  vary,  and  will  vary,  from  time  to  time, 
between  the  same  parties,  and  even  more  greatly  between  them  and  other 
parties.  The  Customs  Tariff  which  we  shall  submit  will  be  framed  on  the 
same  principle  I  have  been  enunciating  here  4 

Now  what  is  it  ?    Could  any  one  mistake  this  ? 

Our  first  consideration  will  be  that  of  the  circumstances  of  Australia  a  nd 
its  demands.  The  next  will  be  the  possibility  of  giving  a  preference,  and 
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therefore  entering  into  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  mother-country 
and  our  sister  dominions.  The  third  will  be  how  far,  and  hi  what  degree,  it 
shall  apply  to  foreign  countries  who  single  us  out  for  special  disabilities. 

I  clearly  showed  that  our  tariff,  I  whether  "  one-sided  "  or 
reciprocal,  was  to  be  framed  with  due  regard  to  three  considera- 
tions, given  in  the  order  of  their  necessity :  Australia  and  its 
demands,  preference  making  for  closer  commercial  union  with 
the  mother-country,  and,  finally,  retaliation  on  those  outside  who 
were  discriminating  against  us. 

I  desired  to  take  all  of  them,  going  on  to  say : 

The  larger  trade  exchange  with  the  mother-country  towards  which  we  look, 
ample  in  its  proportions,  and  immense  in  its  possibilities,  will  be  constantly 
before  us,  but  the  extent  to  which  we  can  approach  a  complete  mutual  ex- 
change will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  attitude  which  is  adopted  here 
towards  our  proposals.  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  any  encouragement  we 
may  receive  will  be  met,  not  in  a  spirit  of  barter,  but  with  a  desire  to  prove  our 
appreciation  of  it  and  of  our  family  relations. 

Preference  for  Preference. 

No  one  who  reads  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  we  proposed. 
Our  preferences  were  to  be  proportioned  to  theirs.  So  far  from 
our  standing  alone,  the  same  attitude  was  adopted  not  only  by 
Natal,  Cape  Colony  and  New  Zealand,  but  by  Canada,  the 
greatest  and  most  populous  dominion  of  all.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
said  : — 

A  complaint  had  been  made  that  the  Canadian  preference  has  not  done 
as  much  for  British  trade  as  had  been  hoped.  I  repeat  there  is  a  way 
of  doing  it.  It  is  by  adopting  a  mutual  system  of  preference.  But  again, 
I  suppose,  the  British  Government  represented  here  may  say,  "  No,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do  that.  We  might  improve  our  trade  with  our  self-governing 
dependencies,  but  whilst  we  might  do  this,  we  would  disturb  the  whole  system 
of  trade,  and  would  lose,  perhaps,  more  than  we  would  gain  otherwise,  by 
disturbing  the  whole  system  of  trade  that  we  have  in  this  country."  This  is 
a  question  which  is  not  for  us.* 

Precisely  the  same  attitude  was  taken  up  by  the  representatives 
of  the  other  self-governing  dominions.  They  all  said,  "  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  what  we  seek  is  reciprocity  with  the  mother- 
country — a  preference  extended  to  us  and  a  preference  granted  by 
us — the  question  of  the  details  of  those  preferences  to  be  worked 
out,  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  several  parliaments  concerned."  Until  we  were  at  one,  of 
course  the  arrangement  would  not  be  mutual.  As  already  said, 
whatever  preference  were  given  to  us  we  should  at  least  balance 
by  equal  preferences  of  our  own.  That  mutual  preference  meant 
far  more  than  that  which  we  now  propose.  This  is  a  preference 
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by  way  of  gift  without  return,  made  as  an  indication  of  good- 
feeling  and  attachment.  The  context  must  be  examined  with 
regard  to  the  word  "  preference  "  in  each  case  to  discover  when 
we  were  referring  to  reciprocity — preference  by  return — or  only 
to  preference  by  gift. 

I  may  say,  although  I  have  not  his  permission  to  name  him, 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  the  statement  about  the  50  per 
cent,  increase  of  trade  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Australian  trade.  He  entered  into  most  careful  and 
elaborate  calculations  before  we  left  this  country,  and,  on  my  ex- 
pressing doubt  as  to  the  estimate  which  he  had  formed,  pointed 
out  that  he  meant  the  estimate  of  50  per  cent,  to  apply  to  the 
circumstances  which  would  arise  if,  in  consequence  of  preference 
being  granted  for  our  agricultural  products  in  the  mother-country, 
larger  areas  of  land  were  placed  under  cultivation  in  this  country, 
a  larger  population  found  employment  on  the  soil,  the  consump- 
tion of  British  goods  brought  here  under  preference  being  by  that 
means  increased.  He  said  it  was  fair  to  assume  that,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  those  circumstances  would  lead  to  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  our  importation  of  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  only  a  part  of  that  increase  being  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  foreign  goods  which  at  present  enter  into  competition  with 
them,  the  rest  being  derived  from  the  great  growth  which  he  fore- 
saw in  our  consumption  of  British  goods  under  the  stimulus  of 
preference. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  approached  this  subject  from  a 
perfectly  equitable  stand-point,  I  took  pains  to  give  the  rather 
unnecessary  reminder  that  we  recognised  to  the  full  the  perfect 
right  and  freedom  of  the  mother-country,  consistent  with  her 
adoption  of  this  policy,  to  levy  protective  duties  against  us  on 
any  and  every  product  that  she  thought  fit.  I  said  that  we  made 
our  proposal  subject  always  to  the  condition  of  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  mother-country  to  impose  duties  upon  our  products 
to  any  extent  she  thought  necessary  in  regard  to  her  own  local 
consumption.*  It  was  only  right  to  show  that  we  asked  nothing 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  concede.  The  liberty  that  we 
desired  for  ourselves  was  necessarily  extended  to  the  mother- 
country — the  greater  and  senior  partner. 

[Here  Mr.  Hughes  interposed  with  the  statement  that  what 

the  honourable  gentleman  had  stated  is  a  repudiation  of 

Mr.    Chamberlain's   first  dictum  at  Glasgow  that  "  the 

colonies  were  not  to  increase  their  scope  of  manufactures."] 

I  remember  that  proposition.     It  really  resolves  itself  into  a 

question  of  the  class  of  manufactures.     If  the  right  honourable 

gentleman  said,  "You  shall  not  increase  your  duties  upon  your 
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iron  manufactures,"  that  would  be  an  impossible  condition.  But, 
if  he  said,  as  he  reasonably  might,  "  Here  are  a  great  quantity  of 
high-class  iron  goods,  which  can  only  be  profitably  made  in  huge 
quantities ;  you  in  Australia  cannot  at  present  consume  such 
quantities ;  you  cannot  expect  to  start  manufactures  on  a  sound 
basis  for  that  particular  kind  of  goods ;  offer  them  no  protection 
but  allow  us  a  preference  on  them,  and  then,  instead  of  suffering, 
you  gain  and  we  gain  also  " — that  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Australia  First. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  on  a  former  occasion  I  pointed 
out  this  very  method,  by  which  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
lend  most  valuable  assistance  to  many  departments  of  English 
industry  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with  our  own  manu- 
factures. In  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  I  shall  show 
that  at  the  Conference  when  I  had  concluded  no  less  a  critic  than 
that  singularly  able  and  economic  exponent,  Mr.  Asquith,  com- 
mended our  starting-point.  As  he  took  the  principal  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  he  has  been 
generally  recognised  as  the  foremost  speaker  for  the  present 
Government  on  these  subjects.  He  commenced  with  a  reference 
to  that  principle  of  liberty  to  which  my  right  honourable  friend 
has  made  eloquent  allusion.  He  said  : 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  often  said  that  in  this  matter  each  community  of 
the  Empire  must  primarily  pay  regard  to  the  interests  of  its  own  members, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  statement  reiterated  with  great  emphasis  and 
explicitness  by  Mr.  Deakin  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  There 
we  are  all  agreed. 

But  particularly  in  these  fiscal  and  economic  matters,  the  primary  and 
governing  consideration  of  every  one  of  us — the  first  consideration — must  be 
how  does  it  affect  the  community  with  which  we  are  more  particularly  con- 
nected, and  which  we  have  the  honour  here  to  represent  ?  * 

He  applauded  our  watch-word,  "Australia  first,"  whilst  Great 
Britain's  interest  came  first  for  him.  And  went  on  to  say  : 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  we  have  managed  to  reconcile 
what  hitherto  has  been  found  irreconcilable  in  every  political  combination, 
namely,  the  completest  development  of  local  liberty  and  independence  without 
impairing,  nay,  rather  with  an  enhancement  of,  a  sense  of  corporate  unity  and 
attachment  between  the  parts  and  the  whole.  If  that  is  true,  gentlemen,  of 
our  Empire  as  a  whole,  of  its  structure  and  its  foundations,  nowhere  is  it  truer, 
I  think,  than  in  this  department  of  fiscal  policy.  It  is  by  giving,  as  the 
mother-country  has  done,  complete  fiscal  autonomy  to  her  colonies— I  will  not 
say  only  by  that,  but  it  is  partly  by  that,  and  largely  by  that — that  we  have 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  working  Imperial  arrangement.f 

There  was  no  hostility  to  our  doctrine  of  "  Australia  first." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  not  even  criticise  our  fiscal 
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policy,  though  he  did  not  agree  with  it,  and  then  in  the  following 
words  he  showed  his  complete  understanding  of  our  intentions. 

I  call  attention  to  it  again,  not  as  a  matter  of  complaint,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  fact — in  these  very  preferential  Tariffs  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  during  the  last  few  days  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  proposes  to 
let  British  manufactures  enter  into  the  colonial  markets  to  compete  on  level 
terms  with  the  colonial  manufacturer  in  regard  to  the  class  of  commodities  the 
production  of  which  you  think  it  your  duty  to  encourage  by  protective  duties. 
And  quite  rightly,  from  your  point  of  view,  if  I  may  say  so.* 

Surprise  in  England  Repudiated. 

People  here  are  invited  to  believe  that  in  the  Tariff  now  before 
the  Committee  we  have  departed  so  absolutely  from  the  principles 
laid  down  at  this  Imperial  Conference  debate,  as  to  take  the 
British  Government  by  surprise.  I  wish  to  show  how  frankly 
and  freely  Mr.  Asquith,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
recognised  our  exact  position,  and  realised  the  meaning  of  the 
words  that  we  there  used.  Mr.  Asquith  further  said  : 

You  are  not  going  to  admit  anybody,  British  or  foreign,  to  compete  on  level 
terms  in  your  markets  in  respect  of  the  industries  which  you  desire  to  protect. 
You  could  not  do  it.  It  is  a  negation  of  protection.  Obviously  the  thing  itself 
is  self-contradictory. 

Under  the  system  of  preference,  or  the  mitigated  form  of  protection  which 
it  is  proposed  your  protective  tariff  should  now  take,  it  is  essential  for  your 
purpose,  in  the  exercise  of  your  fiscal  independence,  and  in  the  maintenance,  as 
you  conceive  it  to  be,  of  your  economic  interests,  to  exclude  the  British 
manufacturers  to  a  very  large  extent  from  your  markets.  I  say  I  do  not  make 
it  a  matter  of  complaint,  but  I  note  it  as  a  fact  taken  for  granted  by  every  one 
round  this  table.* 

Yet  we  are  told  that  every  one  who  has  sat  round  the  Con- 
ference table  in  London  is  now  amazed  that  we  acted  on  the 
principle  of  "  Australia  first,"  in  protecting  our  own  manufactures 
before  granting  a  gift  preference. 

One  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Asquith's  colleague,  the  very 
able  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Keferring  to  our  elections,  he  said : 

I  believe  that  at  that  election  Mr.  Deakin  also  sought  and  secured  a 
mandate  for  raising  the  protective  duties  now  levied  by  the  Commonwealth 
against  the  importation  of  goods  in  which  Britain  drives  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  the  Australian  consumer  at  the  present  moment.f 

My  right  honourable  friend  would  have  drawn  tears  from 
stones  to-night  by  his  picture  of  the  grief  and  horror  of  the 
British  Government  when  they  discovered  that  we  were  raising 
the  duties,  not  only  against  the  foreigner,  but  against  some 
British  goods  as  well.  He  insists  that  they  never  dreamt  of 
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such  a  thing  when  we  were  in  England.  I  have  read  what  I 
said,  and  he  knows  what  my  honourable  colleague  said,  and  here 
is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stating  that  after  hearing 
us  he  was  in  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  verdict  of  our  last  elections, 
or  as  to  the  intention  of  this  Government  as  to  the  Tariff  now 
before  us. 

I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  inverted  the  order 
in  which  preference  was  to  come.  I  said,  "  There  are  two  issues. 
The  first  issue,  as  we  put  it,  was  protection."  Then  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  with  sympathetic  intuition  and  understanding,  said,  "  A 
higher  tariff,"  and  I  went  on  to  say,  "  Yes,  because  without  the 
tariff  we  do  not  get  the  opportunity  of  preference.  We  mentioned 
preference  second  in  order  of  importance.  In  logical  order,  we 
say  protection  and  preferential  trade." 

I  have  here  some  very  frank  and  straightforward  statements 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
mother-country  not  friendly  to  the  proposal  of  preference,  but 
absolutely  hostile  to  it — the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  though 
Imperialist  in  sympathy,  is  uncompromisingly  free-trade ;  and 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  the  "  Sea-green  incorruptible  "  of  English 
economic  orthodoxy.  Both  these  newspapers  admit,  in  articles 
on  the  present  tariff,  that,  as  framed  and  submitted  here,  it  is 
exactly  in  consonance  with  what  Sir  William  Lyne  and  I  stated 
in  Great  Britain.  They  say  that  any  persons  who  have  been 
misled  have  been  misled  owing  to  their  own  fault.  The  West- 
minster Gazette  says  no  statements  could  have  been  more  explicit 
than  ours.  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  recognised  as  a  great  organ 
of  Tariff  Keform  in  England,  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  greatest 
circulation.  It  has  published  a  leading  article  in  which  it  says 
that  the  grant  of  preference  under  this  tariff  is  generous,  and 
ought  to  be  received  with  acclamation  as  more  than  they  had 
reason  to  expect  after  the  utterances  of  the  free  importers.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  organ  of  the  middle 
classes  in  England.  Then  there  is  the  Morning  Post,  a  most 
able  and  absolutely  independent  newspaper,  very  influential 
because,  following  its  own  policy,  and  not  fearing  to  criticise  the 
leaders  and  members  of  its  own  party,  it  always  holds  its  own 
course.  This  paper  has  referred  in  the  strongest  terms  of  favour 
to  our  proposals  for  preference.  That  very  important  organ  of 
public  opinion,  The  Standard,  is  equally  emphatic.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  the  protectionists  of  Great  Britain,  our  friends 
there,  who  have  been  offended  and  disappointed  by  the  tariff. 
In  answer  to  that,  I  have  shown  that  all  the  leading  newspapers, 
favouring  Tariff  Eeform,  take  the  view  which  I  have  read,  although 
the  Times,  in  its  customary  judicial  manner,  balances  both  sides. 

On  the  other  side,  men  like  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  were  perfectly  logical  in  their  attitude  on  the  fiscal 
question.  Mr.  Asquith's  Cobdenite  principles  are  pure  and 
absolute,  with  no  admixture  of  protectionist  admissions  of  the 
kind  to  which  we  are  getting  accustomed  in  this  country.  He 
stated  boldly,  in  effect,  that,  whatever,  protectionist  Tariff  we  may 
impose,  it  cannot  injure  the  United  Kingdom.  Alluding  to  all 
protectionist  Tariffs  foreign  or  colonial,  he  stated— 

I  assert  these  two  propositions:  that  we  stand  better  at  this  moment 
industrially  in  the  tariff-protected  markets  of  Europe  than  any  of  the  nations 
which  have  protected  themselves  inter  se  by  retaliation.  That  is  one  proposi- 
tion. I  say  next,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  equally  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
our  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  of  late  years  in  those  very  protected 
markets,  even  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  it  has  elsewhere. 

The  kindest  thing  we  can  do,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
gentlemen  who  agree  with  him,  is  to  raise  our  tariff  still  higher. 
The  more  we  raise  it  the  faster  will  British  goods  come  in.  I 
have  now  shown  that  our  friends,  the  Tariff  Eeformers  of  Great 
Britain,  are  satisfied  with  our  proposals,  and  that  their  opponents, 
the  Ministerial  party,  are,  according  to  their  great  spokesmen, 
either  satisfied,  or,  at  least,  indifferent  to  the  rates  of  duty  which 
we  may  choose  to  levy.  What  then  becomes  of  the  plea  of  our 
Cobdenites  in  Australia  professing  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
Cobdenites  in  Great  Britain,  while  these  last  are  saying  openly 
that  there  can  be  nothing  unsatisfactory  to  the  mother-country 
because  of  increasing  tariffs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Asquith  continued : 

There  is  no  tariff  wall  that  has  yet  been  erected,  even  in  America,  which  is 
the  highest  of  them  all,  which  has  succeeded  in  excluding,  or  ever  will  succeed 
in  excluding,  British  goods  from  a  market,  so  long  as  British  goods  retain  their 
pre-eminence  in  quality  and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  mankind,  and  so  long 
as  those  needs  remain  a  constant  or  growing  quantity.  You  cannot  do  it,  and 
no  power  on  earth  can  do  it. 

Then  why  are  we  asked  to  mingle  our  tears  with  those  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  account  of  our  tariff  increases  ?  The 
exhaustion  which  the  right  honourable  member's  demand  for 
sympathy  may  have  caused  will,  I  hope,  be  repaired  by  the 
consolation  extended  to  us  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

Support  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  British  Government  is  indifferent  to 
preferences  offered  to  it.  Many  influential  newspapers  have  taken 
that  view,  and,  on  the  point,  I  am  happy  to  quote  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  said— 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been  presented  by  colonial 
Ministers  that  the  Empire  would  be  a  gainer  if  much  of  the  products  now 
purchased  from  foreign  countries  could  be  produced  and  purchased  within  the 
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Empire.  In  Britain  we  hav«  the  greatest  market  in  the  world.  W«  are  the 
greatest  purchasers  of  produce  raised  or  manufactured  outside  our  own 
boundaries.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  produce  could  very  well  be  raised 
in  the  colonies,  and  any  reasonable  and  workable  plan  that  would  tend  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  produce  which  is  bought  by  us  from  the  colonies, 
and  by  the  colonies  from  us  and  from  each  other,  must  necessarily  enhance 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  saying  from  the  commencement. 
It  is  the  position  on  which  our  preferential  trade  proposals  are 
based.  Although  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  confirmed  Free-trader, 
making  no  departure  from  the  faith,  except,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  under  certain  possibilities,  he  grasps  the  fundamental 
principle  underlying  them,  which  is  the  employment  of  the  forces 
of  the  Empire  to  develop  its  resources.  He  said  again  that  the 
preferential  tariffs  already  in  force  in  other  dominions — and 
remember  that  they  were  made  by  raising  their  own  tariffs  first, 
and  then  raising  them  more  against  the  foreigner — were  "  sub- 
stantial concessions."  Canada  has  added  to  hers  of  late.  Yet  he 
describes  the  preferences  as  "  enormous  advantages."*  And  he  says 
that  Great  Britain  was  grateful  for  the  concessions,  and  recognised 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  in  which  they  were  made.f  Conse- 
quently, we  have  from  the  lips  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  sufficient  statement  of  appreciation  from  the  British 
Government — by  Free-traders,  who  grant  no  preference,  re- 
member, by  those  who  are  usually  supposed  to  attack  prefer- 
ence. We  have  these  frank  admissions  on  the  face  of  this  report. 
Nevertheless  in  regard  to  ourselves  there  is  a  significant  admission 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  said  :  "  I  agree  something  seems 
to  be  wrong  in  the  trade  between  our  country  and  Australia,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  something  more  about  it.  It  is  no  use 
concealing  that  fact."J  There  is  special  justification,  if  one  was 
sought  for  the  policy  which  we  have  adopted. 

Consequences  of  Great  Britain's  Policy. 

At  present  we  have  no  proposal  for  any  kind  of  reciprocity 
from  the  mother-country,  and  consequently  all  the  statements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  reports  relating  to  reciprocal 
preference  no  longer  apply.  We  proffer  a  preference  of  the  same 
class  and  character  as  that  already  given  by  Canada,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa,  but  we  have  illustrations  in  the  German  and 
French  colonies  of  reciprocal  preferential  trade  in  those  countries. 
Algerine  grain  is  admitted  free  to  France,  while  foreign  grain  is 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  12s.  3d.  a  quarter.  In  German  colonies 
German  goods  are  exempted  or  placed  on  a  lower  scale.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  The  German  railway  is  d, 

*  p.  386.  f  P-  387.  J  p.  372. 
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bonus  on  exports ;  the  British  railway  is  a  bonus  to  the  foreign 
exporter  to  this  country."*  That  is  to  Great  Britain.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  was  a  suicidal  policy,  and  one  into  which  it  was 
necessary  that  his  Government  should  inquire.  These  are  some 
of  the  illustrations  presented  to  us  of  our  neglected  opportunities 
for  reciprocity. 

Another  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  reciprocity  by  the 
mother-country  is  that  Canada  has  now  an  intermediate  tariff, 
and,  from  a  cablegram  which  has  arrived  during  the  last  few 
days,  we  learn  that  negotiations  are  already  on  foot  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  This  means  that  the  British  preference  hitherto 
granted  by  Canada  will  be  reduced  by  exactly  the  amount  of 
that  intermediate  tariff  to  those  two  countries — one  of  them 
the  most  formidable  competitor  the  mother-country  has.  That 
is  because  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  proposal  for  reciprocal  preference, 
again  repeated  at  the  last  Conference,  has  been  declined.  The 
Premier  of  Cape  Colony  has  warned  the  British  Government 
that  the  preferences  granted  there  are  being  opposed  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  whom  he  represents,  until  reciprocity  is  conceded. 
Now  we  have  two  out  of  the  three  dominions  which  have  already 
granted  a  preference,  qualifying  it  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  reciprocity. 

But,  for  all  that,  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  proposing 
a  preference,  and  a  liberal  one.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
example  which  has  been  set  by  every  self-governing  dominion — 
South  Africa,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  And,  in  addition  to 
that,  we  have  this  fact — that,  whilst  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  our  favour  in  the  mother-country,  there  is  a 
discrimination  against  us  in  some  foreign  countries.  The  mother- 
country  gives  us  no  greater  advantages  than  she  gives  to  the 
foreigner ;  but  in  Germany  to-day  there  is  a  distinct  discrimination 
against  certain  Australian  goods.  Germany  subsidises  steamers, 
which  are  not  allowed  to  take  meat  and  other  of  our  raw  products 
to  German  markets.  That  discrimination  is  being  adopted  by 
Sweden  and  another  European  country,  to  some  extent.  Differ- 
ential railway  rates  exist,  too,  particularly  in  Germany.  There, 
and  elsewhere,  we  are  being  subjected  to  so-called  Customs 
examinations,  especially  in  regard  to  meat,  which  amount  to 
absolute  prohibition.  That  treatment  is  accorded  to  us  by  foreign 
countries,  from  whom,  at  least,  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  not 
exceptional  favour,  but  the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  we  have,  therefore,  another  justification 
for  extending  to  the  mother- country,  whose  markets  are  always 
open  to  us,  better  treatment  than  to  those  who  employ  their 
powers  against  us. 
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Defence  Burden  of  the  Empire. 

The  greatest  reason  of  all  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon 
because  it  really  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  debate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  relations  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  self-governing  dominions  are  now  in  process  of  re-adjust- 
ment, and  that  this  must  go  on  until,  on  clearly  thought  out  and 
well-established  lines,  we  have  adjusted  our  relative  responsibili- 
ties to  each  other.  These  are  incidental  to  our  approach  towards 
national  manhood  and  can  no  longer  be  put  aside.  But  each 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible  on  its  own  merits. 
To-night  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  indulged  in  some  persiflage 
with  reference  to  the  possible  defence  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course.  But  it  is  undesir- 
able to  confuse  the  defence  question  with  the  trade  question.  It 
is  true  that  we  owe  all  he  said,  and  more  than  we  can  say,  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  and  fleet.  I  have  urged  it  again 
and  again  for  many  years.  But  this  is  to  be  met  by  the  discharge 
of  our  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
That  can  partially  be  measured,  and  ought  to  be  related  to 
defence  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
require  to  consider  trade  in  respect  to  trade,  and  to  adjust  our 
mutual  commercial  relations  through  the  freedom  of  our  markets, 
and  share  all  the  advantages  which  we  can  obtain  from  trade 
preferences.  And  so  of  the  several  other  relations  which  we  are 
now  establishing,  most  of  them  imperfect  and  unformulated,  and 
all  of  them  open  to  definition  and  improvement.  We  can 
attempt  to  re-adjust  them  one  by  one. 

Among  the  greatest  tasks  which  lie  before  us,  so  soon  as  our 
hands  are  somewhat  freed  from  the  great  and  pressing  questions 
of  a  local  character  that  now  confront  us,  must  be  the  taking  up 
in  connection  with  local  questions  of  the  issues  involved  in  our 
Imperial  relations  until  these  are  fully  and  fairly  balanced.  The 
most  encouraging  feature  is  that,  on  the  part  of  the  British  people 
and  its  Parliament  as  a  whole,  there  is  to-day  an  even  more 
generous  spirit  than  has  obtained  hitherto.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  carping  from  some  quarters  at  the  dominions  for  not 
having  taken  their  share  of  the  defence  burden  of  the  Empire. 
The  last  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  that  question 
was  considered,  was  marked  by  a  striking  speech  from  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Balfour,  with  which  the  Government 
immediately  associated  itself.  This  proceeded  exactly  on  the 
same  broad  lines  as  the  official  statement  afterwards  made  to  us 
by  Lord  Tweedmouth  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Although 
they  felt  that  we  had  a  responsibility  in  connection  with  Imperial 
defence,  they  left  it  to  their  self-governing  dominions  to  determine 
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for  themselves  how  far,  when  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
undertake  to  share  that  burden.  Greater  and  more  generous 
treatment  there  could  not  possibly  be.  It  is  upon  the  sentiment 
thus  expressed,  and  the  practical  developments  that  we  may 
anticipate  from  it,  that  we  may  confidently  rely  to  bring  us  and 
keep  us  together  in  the  future. 

So,  though  as  to  the  tariff  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  an 
absolutely  uncompromising  manner — as  my  quotations  will  have 
shown— it  was  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration,  and 
an  almost  anxious  desire  to  avoid  trespassing,  even  for  a  moment, 
upon  the  privileges  which  had  already  been  conceded  to  us. 
Having  been  met  in  that  spirit,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  self-governing  dominions,  of  their  own  accord,  should 
take  into  serious  consideration  their  relations  with  the  mother- 
country  with  a  view  of  discharging,  according  to  their  own 
consciences  and  their  consciousness  of  the  fitness  of  things,  their 
duty  in  regard  to  that  world-power  under  whose  shelter  we  have 
grown  up.  Under  its  shelter  our  children  must  continue  while 
rising  gradually  to  the  full  measure  of  their  responsibilities  within 
the  Empire  to  the  end  of  time. 

Only  a  Temporary  Schedule- 

This  digression  is  cognate,  because  it  brings  me  back  to  the 
question  of  granting  a  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  moment.  That  preference  is  due  upon  commercial  and 
trade  grounds  alone.  I  put  it  upon  no  higher  grounds  now 
because  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  business.  At  the 
same  time  I  realise  that  considerations  of  business  in  this  instance 
can  be  as  much  invested  with  spirit,  sentiment  and  aspiration  as 
if  there  were  no  bargain.  We  bring  forward  our  proposals  with 
far  greater  warmth,  zeal  and  hope  for  their  future  development 
than  we  would  do  if  they  merely  represented  a  business  transac- 
tion. They  ought  to  represent  a  contract  of  the  character  that  a 
father  would  make  with  his  son  upon  the  latter  entering  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  These  arrangements  are  very 
different  from  those  which  they  would  make  with  outside  com- 
petitors. Therefore,  this  Committee  will  do  well  for  itself  and 
well  for  the  Commonwealth  if  it  grants  such  a  preference  as  is 
here  proposed. 

This  particular  schedule  must  be  of  a  temporary  character 
because,  by  carefully  observing  the  effects  of  each  of  these  conces- 
sions, we  shall  seek  to  discover  those  which  are  practicable,  those 
which  may  be  further  extended  and  those  which  should  be  with- 
drawn as  having  failed  in  their  effect.  Hereafter,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  at  present  we  can  only 
attempt  in  a  general  and  theoretical  fashion,  that  is,  to  foster 
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trade  with  the  mother-country  where  it  will  best  suit  her  develop- 
ment and  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  have  put  the  matter  in 
this  way,  although  we  are  now  viewing  it  from  our  own  side  of 
the  shield.  Despite  the  coldness  with  which  our  overtures  for 
reciprocity  are  being  received  in  the  mother-country,  I  have  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  discover  a  change  in  the  attitude  lately  adopted  towards  us  in 
this  matter,  and  in  the  course  Great  Britain  will  be  prepared  to 
take.  Her  feeling  for  the  dominions  could  not  be  warmer  than 
it  is  at  present,  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  will  find 
adequate  channels  of  expression  before  many  years. 

If  asked  why  I  venture  this  daring  prophecy  about  a  country 
with  which  I  can  claim  no  immediate  political  acquaintance  except 
that  which  has  been  derived  during  three  short  visits,  I  turn  for 
one  illustration  to  the  impassioned  language  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  determined  free-importer.  He  says  : 

A  considerable  part  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
now  goes  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of  a  livelihood  might  then  find  it  to  its 
profit  to  pitch  its  tents  somewhere  under  the  flag,  and  the  Empire  would  gain 
in  riches  of  material  and  of  men.  We  agree  with  our  colonial  comrades,  that 
all  this  is  worth  concerted  effort,  even  if  that  effort  at  the  outset  costs  us 
something.  The  federation  of  free  Commonwealths  is  worth  making  some 
sacrifice  for.  One  never  knows  when  its  strength  may  be  essential  to  the  great 
cause  of  human  freedom,  and  that  is  priceless.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  value  of  great  ideals  is  to  be  assessed  always  by  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  In  the  main  purpose,  therefore,  which  has  brought  you  and 
ourselves  to  this  Conference,  we  agree.  We  differ  only  on  ways  and  means.* 

Every  self-governing  dominion  has  adopted  a  Protective  policy. 
The  mother-country  alone  stands  aloof.  If  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  mean  anything,  this  distinguished  Free-Trader  is 
prepared  in  the  future,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  for  the  cohesion 
and  development  of  the  Empire,  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  his 
own  opinions.  There  are  greater  things  than  any  fiscal  system, 
and  the  occasion  to  demonstrate  it  may  arise.  Certainly  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  is  priceless.  If  we  are  met  in  that  spirit, 
many  ways  will  be  open  to  us  in  the  future  for  many  kinds  of 
preference,  not  excluding  Tariff  preference. 

[Here  Mr.  Deakin  was  asked  to  read  the  next  sentence.] 

We  are  prepared  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices  in  the  future,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people  is  to  cast  an  undue  share  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  part  of  our  population,  and  that  a 
tax  on  raw  material  would  fetter  us  in  the  severe  conflict  we  are  waging  with 
the  most  skilful  trade  competitors  with  whom  any  nation  has  ever  yet  been 
confronted.  That  would  be  a  sacrifice  which  would  diminish  our  power  for 
further  sacrifice,  and  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  it. 

*    '.  362. 
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But  I  misread  that  statement  altogether  if  the  first  is  not 
the  major  and  permanent  proposition,  and  the  second  the  minor 
immediate  qualification  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  present  undoubted, 
firm,  and  clear  conviction.  Though  he  believes  that  sacrifices 
may  be  involved,  he  will  be  prepared  to  make  them.  He  is 
against  us  at  present,  but  not  beyond  hope. 

Value  of  Gift  to  Great  Britain. 

Before  I  conclude,  may  I  remind  the  Committee — as  my 
honourable  colleague  has  done  in  detail— that  the  preference 
proposed  at  present  covers  £15,000,000  worth  of  British  goods, 
upon  some  lines  of  which,  at  all  events,  decided  inroads  have 
been  made  ?  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  learned,  from 
communications  direct  from  several  houses  interested  in  importing 
leading  lines,  that  deliberate  attempts— quite  proper  and  reason- 
able attempts  in  their  way— are  being  made  to  undersell  some 
of  the  staple  products  in  which,  to-day,  Great  Britain  holds  the 
pride  of  place,  by  a  deliberate  reduction  in  the  ordinary  prices  of 
foreign  goods  brought  here.  I  have  had  evidence  placed  in  my 
hands  relating  to  a  particular  line  in  which  the  foreigner  has  no 
footing  whatever,  and  in  which  his  prices  have  been  reduced 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  obtain  our  trade.  This 
is  only  one  of  several  dangers. 

Whilst  Great  Britain  now  holds  £15,000,000  worth  of  trade 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  preferences,  experience 
shows  that  she  must  not  rely  upon  retaining  it,  and,  therefore, 
any  assistance  we  can  render  her  must  be  counted.  The  prefer- 
ences proposed  also  cover  £9,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries,  over  all  of  which  the  British  importer  will  obtain  an 
advantage. 

I  propose  only  to  mention  the  effect  of  our  preference  upon 
seventy-six  items  which  will  be  free  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
sixty- six  of  which  will  be  subject  to  a  5  per  cent,  duty  iu  the 
case  of  a  foreigner,  and  ten  of  which  will  bear  a  10  per  cent.  duty. 
These  affect  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  worth  of 
imports,  of  which  one  and  a  half  millions  are  foreign  goods.  Our 
preference  protects  the  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  gives  Great 
Britain  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  one  and  a  half 
millions  a  year.  I  am  informed  from  a  careful  calculation  that 
this  will  probably  mean  a  trade  of  three  millions  to  the  mother- 
country  at  once.  I  have  taken  out  a  list  of  some  twenty  odd 
lines  in  which  foreign  competition  is  or  may  become  severe, 
and  on  which  this  preference  will  afford  considerable  relief. 

The  "All  Red  Line." 

There  was  also  a  debate  at  the  Conference  on  the  proposal  for 
an  "  All  Bed  Line  "—an  old  proposal  known  for  ten  or  twenty 
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years  in  this  country— which  is  now  being  discussed  with  warmth 
in  Canada.  I  fear  that  the  direct  or  indirect  interest  of  Australia 
in  such  a  line  is  at  present  small.  Nevertheless  we  supported  the 
proposal  on  Imperial  grounds  so  far  as  it  affected  Canada.  What 
helps  one  dominion  helps  all.  A  precedent  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  valuable  to  us.  That  is  all  the  gain  we  should  have 
had  from  it  now.  To  send  ships  quicker  to  Canada  than  to 
New  York  would  have  been  an  Imperial  gain.  The  British 
Government  has  already  subsidised  ships  to  New  York,  and 
having  done  that,  why  not  subsidise  steamers  to  connect  with 
their  own  dominions,  and  make  the  route  through  Canada  the 
quickest  route  to  the  East,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  to 
Australia  ?  Canada  has  more  claims  on  the  Imperial  Government 
than  we  have,  and  has  recently  proved  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  and  other  treaties— matters  of  great  moment — that  she 
is  able  to  make  her  weight  felt.  She  may  succeed,  having  the 
immense  assistance  of  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  with 
its  enormous  resources  in  money  and  of  influences  behind  it. 

I  am  happy  to  read  in  the  Canadian  papers  and  reviews  expres- 
sions of  opinion  decidedly  encouraging  from  the  Australian  point  of 
view.  The  '  Canadian  Magazine '  reminds  us  that  just  the  same 
cry  as  is  now  being  raised  in  some  quarters  against  the  Australian 
Tariff  was  raised  against  the  Canadian  Tariff  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. But  it  adds  that  Canada  declined  to  be  affected  by  out- 
side interests  which  clashed  with  those  of  her  own  people,  and 
Australia  is  urged  to  do  the  same.  I  find  in  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Canada  that,  although  they  do  not  hope  for  much  in  the  way 
of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  us,  they  nevertheless  point  out 
that  Australia  is  taking  the  course  that  Canada  has  already 
followed.  When  Australia  makes  her  weight  and  influence  felt, 
as  Canada  has  done,  it  will  be  recognised  in  England  that  in 
building  up  our  own  resources  in  this  country  we  are  doing  the 
best  service  we  can  for  the  Empire.  It  is  not  for  us  to  remain 
dependent  in  these  respects.  It  is  for  us  to  blaze  our  own  trail 
and  follow  it,  maintaining  a  policy  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
mother-country,  since  it  will  enable  us  to  go  more  efficiently  to 
her  aid  in  any  hour  of  need.  In  regard  to  dealing  with  Australia, 
Australians  are  the  best  judges;  if  not,  there  are  no  others  to 
whom  we  can  appeal. 

Advantages  of  Preferential  Trade. 

We  are  being  subjected  to  certain  criticisms  in  the  House, 
and  by  the  foreign  trade  party  outside,  who  object  to  Australia 
judging  for  herself,  urging  that  she  should  be  governed  by  other 
considerations.  To  these  I  make  this  brief  reply.  The  present 
proposals  for  preference,  incomplete  as  they  are,  and  immature 
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as  they  must  be,  requiring,  like  other  political  proposals,  to  be 
adapted  from  time  to  time  to  circumstances,  were  the  best  that 
could  be  made  just  now.  They  are  an  instalment  of  preferences 
which,  if  adopted,  can  and  will  be  made  more  effective  as  time 
goes  on.  I  trust  and  believe  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  object 
we  have  in  view  is  to  adopt  a  distinctly  different  line  of  conduct 
towards  the  mother-country,  and  to  approach  her  commerce  in  a 
distinctly  different  spirit,  with  a  warmth  of  blood  begotten  of 
kinship  and  community  of  interest  such  as  no  other  power  can 
claim.  All  questions  affecting  our  trading  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  mother-country  must  be  approached  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  family,  otherwise  such  schemes  will  have  been 
launched  in  vain.  I  confess  that  this  schedule  is  imperfect — it  is 
temporary — as  all  fiscal  proposals  must  be,  but  believe  it  will 
accomplish  much  more  than  is  anticipated. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  to-day,  in  one  of  his  passages, 
pointed  out  that  the  increased  trade  between  independent  powers 
such  as  the  United  States  and  England  had  made  for  peace, 
harmony,  and  strength  between  the  two  countries.  If  that  be  so, 
how  much  more  will  increased  trade  between  the  mother-country 
and  her  dominions  make  for  increased  harmony,  strength,  and  peace 
within  the  Empire  ?  I  accept  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
argument,  and  apply  it  here.  In  another  glowing  passage  he 
referred  with  disdain,  to  the  impossible  ideal  of  making  Australia 
a  self-contained  country.  He  said  that  it  was  folly  to  hope  or 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  Great  Britain  to  be  self-contained. 
There  is  another  ideal  which  includes  both.  We  are  confident 
that  the  Empire,  if  not  self-sufficing,  can  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  condition  than  any  other  power  in  the  world.  Every 
climate,  every  soil,  every  source  of  wealth,  every  means  of 
strength  and  greatness  are  already  within  its  bounds. 

[Here  Mr.  Eeid  interrupted  with  the  words,  "  Hear,  hear. 
Free-trade  within  the  Empire."] 

Let  the  right  honourable  member  read  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
statement  of  the  impossibility  of  Free-trade  within  the  Empire, 
even  if  the  British  Government  offered  it — let  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  read  the  admissioniof  British  Ministers  that  Free-trade 
within  the  Empire  is  impossible  from  their  point  of  view,  even  if 
we  wished  it — and  he  will  no  longer  discuss  that  question.  With 
preferential  trade  linking  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  together, 
and  making  it,  if  notswholly  self-contained,  as  nearly  self-sufficing 
as  is  wise,  we  shall  be  all  the  stronger  and  more  prosperous,  not 
only  on  that  account,  but  because  of  our  harmony  in  the  many 
other  intimate  relations  which  will  knit  us  closer  still. 
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JAPAN'S   ACTION   IN   KOREA 

Being  the  story  from  within  of  Japan's  relations  with   Korea  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russia- Japanese  war  to  the  present  date. 

BY  S.  S.  LEE  AND  J.  H.  SONG 
(Two  Korean  gentlemen  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country.) 

I. 

JAPAN'S  POLICY  BEGINS. 

AFTER  the  capture  and  invasion  of  the  royal  palace  by  the 
Japanese  in  July  1894,  the  Emperor  of  Korea  became  little  more 
than  a  salaried  automaton.  The  Japanese  accepted  all  adminis- 
trative responsibility  and  essayed  to  enforce  honesty  on  the 
executive.  The  victory  over  the  Chinese  at  Pyeng-Yang  in  the 
following  September  set  them  free  to  carry  out  their  programme. 
Count  Inouye,  one  of  Japan's  foremost  statesmen,  arrived  at  Seoul 
as  "  Besident "  in  October,  and  very  soon  the  Korean  army  was 
being  drilled  by  Japanese  instructors,  and  Japanese  advisers 
were  installed  in  every  public  department,  Count  Inouye  having 
right  of  access  to  the  Emperor  at  all  times.  A  council  of  Koreans 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme  of  reform,  and  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  possible  Korean  Parliament,  and  every  day  Japanese 
ascendency  was  apparent  in  new  appointments,  regulations  and 
abolitions.  The  Japanese  claimed  that  their  purpose  was  to 
reform  the  administration  of  Korean  government  as  Great  Britain 
had  done  that  of  Egypt. 

Without  doubt  the  defeat  of  China  by  Japan  greatly  impressed 
the  Koreans.  Hitherto  they  had  regarded  the  Japanese  in  the 
light  of  children,  but  the  result  of  the  war  changed  all  that,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  made  clear  in  Korea,  that  the  victory  of  Japan 
was  mainly  due  to  the  adoption  of  Western  civilisation  by  the 
Japanese,  the  Korean  Emperor  and  his  Queen  desired  to  reform 
their  country.  At  first  they  were  willing  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Japanese  in  bringing  about  the  necessary  changes,  but 
the  seizure  of  the  palace  and  the  Emperor's  person  in  the  pre- 
ceding July  awaked  suspicion  of  Japan  both  at  the  Court  and 
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in  the  minds  of  the  Koreans.  Even  if  such  a  move  were 
a  political  necessity  that  did  not  excuse  the  indignities  to 
which  the  sovereign  was  exposed.  The  forcing  of  former  con- 
spirators into  the  cabinet  and  other  high  offices  was  also  a  grave 
error,  and  such  proceedings  as  the  abolition  of  long  pipes, 
alterations  in  court  and  other  dress,  interference  with  social 
customs,  and  petty  and  harassing  restrictions  and  regulations 
further  embittered  the  people  against  the  new  regime. 

In  spite  of  these  suspicions,  the  Emperor  and  Queen  gave 
orders  that  the  government  and  public  officials  should  assemble 
at  the  Altar  of  Heaven  and  at  the  Imperial  Ancestral  Temple, 
and  there  their  majesties  on  January  8,  1895,  took  the  following 
oath  : 

On  this  12th  day  of  the  12th  moon  of  the  508rd  year  of  the  founding  of 
the  Dynasty,  we  presume  to  announce  clearly  to  the  spirits  of  all  our  sacred 
Imperial  ancestors  that  we,  their  descendant,  received  in  early  childhood,  now 
thirty  and  one  years  ago,  the  mighty  heritage  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  in 
reverent  awe  towards  heaven,  and  following  in  the  rule  and  pattern  of  our 
ancestors,  we,  though  we  have  encountered  many  troubles,  have  not  loosed 
hold  of  the  thread.  How  dare  we,  your  lowly  descendant,  aver  that  we  are 
acceptable  to  the  heart  of  heaven  ?  It  is  only  that  our  ancestors  have 
graciously  looked  upon  us  and  benignly  protected  us.  Splendidly  did  our 
ancestors  lay  the  foundation  of  our  Royal  House,  opening  a  way  for  us,  his 
descendants,  through  five  hundred  years  and  three. 

Now,  in  our  generation,  the  times  are  mightily  changed,  and  men  and 
matters  are  expanding.  A  friendly  power,  designing  to  prove  faithful,  and  the 
deliberations  of  our  council  aiding  thereto,  show  that  only  as  an  independent 
ruler  can  we  make  our  country  strong.  How  can  we,  your  lowly  descendant, 
not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  thus  guard  the  domain  bequeathed 
by  our  ancestors  ?  How  venture  not  to  strenuously  exert  ourselves  and 
stiffen  and  anneal  us  in  order  to  add  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  our  predecessors  ? 

For  all  time  from  now  no  other  State  will  we  lean  upon,  but  will  make 
broad  the  steps  of  our  country  towards  prosperity,  building  up  the  happiness 
of  our  people  in  order  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  independence.  When 
we  ponder  on  this  course,  let  there  be  no  sticking  in  the  old  ways,  no  practice 
of  ease  or  of  dalliance ;  but  docilely  let  us  carry  out  the  great  designs  of  our 
ancestors,  watching  and  observing  sublunary  conditions,  reforming  our  internal 
administration,  remedying  their  accumulated  abuses. 

We,  your  lowly  descendant,  do  now  take  the  fourteen  clauses  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  swear  before  the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  in  heaven  that  we, 
reverently  trusting  in  the  merits  bequeathed  by  our  ancestors,  will  bring  these 
to  a  successful  issue,  nor  will  we  dare  to  go  back  on  our  word.  Do  you,  bright 
spirits,  descend  and  behold  ! 

In  May  of  the  same  year  the  treaty  of  peace  between  China 
and  Japan  was  signed  at  Shimonoseki,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Japan  recognised  Korea  as  an  independent  nation.  This  privi- 
lege, however,  was  accompanied  by  the  demand  that  the  Koreans 
should  formally  and  publicly  renounce  the  suzerainty  of  China. 
We  had  enjoyed  our  independence  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  the  suzerainty  of  China  being  merely  a  name,  nothing  more, 
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The  object  Japan  had  in  view  was  purely  political ;  it  was  desired 
to  cut  the  brother-like  string  that  for  generations  had  existed 
between  Korea  and  China,  in  order  to  create  a  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  nations.  By  this  means  Japan  hoped  to  carry 
out  the  subjection  of  Korea  without  any  interference  from  China. 
The  next  step  was  the  recall  of  Count  Inouye,  whose  presence 
in  Seoul  always  produced  confidence,  and  the  installation  of 
General  Muira.  In  an  interview  Count  Inouye  had  with  the 
Queen  shortly  before  his  departure,  when  referring  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  Tai-Won-Kun  (King's  father)  after  the 
capture  of  the  Palace  in  the  previous  July,  her  Majesty  said,  "  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  overtures  made  by  me  towards 
Japan  were  rejected."  In  reply,  Count  Inouye  stated,  "  In  the 
event  of  any  member  of  the  Koyal  family,  or  indeed  any  Korean, 
attempting  treason  against  the  Eoyal  House,  I  give  the  assurance 
that  the  Japanese  Government  will  not  fail  to  protect  the  Eoyal 
House  even  by  force  of  arms,  and  so  secure  the  safety  of  the 
Kingdom."  These  remarks  deeply  moved  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  their  anxiety  for  the  future  appeared  to  be  much  relieved. 


II. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ASSASSINATION  AND  AFTER. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tai-Won-Kun,  who  at  the  commencement 
had  shown  marked  unfriendliness  towards  Japan,  was  seen  to  be 
rising  in  power,  and  it  became  evident  that  he  was  being 
assisted  by  the  Japanese  minister.  The  Emperor  and  the  Queen 
naturally  resented  this,  but  still  they  thought  themselves  and 
their  throne  safe,  for  had  they  not  the  promise  of  assistance  so 
frankly  given  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Japanese 
statesmen,  whom  they  had  learned  to  regard  with  confidence  and 
respect?  No  one  dreamed  of  any  criminal  conspiracy  between 
General  Muira  and  the  Tai-Won-Kun,  and  their  Majesties  were 
quite  unprepared  for  what  happened  a  month  later. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  Japanese  Minister  directed  the 
commandant  of  the  Japanese  battalion,  quartered  in  the  barracks 
just  outside  the  Palace  gate,  to  facilitate  the  Tai-Won-Kun's 
entry  into  the  Palace,  and  calling  upon  two  Japanese  to  collect 
their  friends,  he  directed  them  to  go  to  Eiong-San,  where 
the  intriguing  Prince  was  then  living,  and  act  as  his  body- 
guard on  his  journey  to  the  Palace.  The  Minister  further  told 
them  that  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  the  eradication 
of  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  the  kingdom  for  twenty  years,  and 
instigated  them  to  despatch  the  Queen  when  they  entered  the 
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Palace.  Entering  the  Palace  by  the  front  gate,  after  killing 
some  of  the  Palace  guard,  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  King  and  Queen.  The  commander  of 
the  guard  was  cut  down  by  a  Japanese  officer  at  the  great  gate, 
and  afterwards  mortally  wounded  by  gun-fire.  The  Japanese 
civilians  armed  with  swords  then  demanded  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Queen,  dragging  the  ladies  of  the  court  about  by  the  hair,  to 
compel  them  to  point  out  her  Majesty.  Japanese  troops  also 
entered  the  Palace  and  formed  in  military  order  under  the 
command  of  their  officers  round  the  small  courtyard  of  the  King's 
house  and  at  its  gate,  protecting  the  assassins  in  their  murderous 
work.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  seized, 
his  hat  torn  off  and  broken,  and  he  was  threatened  with  swords 
to  make  him  show  the  way  to  the  Queen,  but  he  managed  to 
reach  the  King,  who,  hoping  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
assassins  and  give  the  Queen  time  to  escape,  came  into  the  front 
room  where  he  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

But  all  was  in  vain.  The  assassins  made  for  the  Queen's 
sleeping  apartments,  where  her  Majesty  was  found  dressed  and 
preparing  for  flight,  and  on  rushing  from  her  assailants  she  was 
quickly  overtaken  and  stabbed  to  death.  The  body  was  then  laid 
on  a  plank,  wrapped  in  a  silk  quilt,  and  carried  to  a  pine-grove  in 
the  adjacent  deer  park,  where  it  was  burned,  only  the  small  bones 
escaping  destruction.  Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  forty,  by  the 
hands  of  a  friendly  power,  the  clever,  ambitious,  fascinating,  and, 
in  many  respects,  lovable  Queen  of  Korea.  In  her  lifetime  Count 
Inouye,  whose  verdict  for  many  reasons  may  be  accepted,  said, 
"  Her  Majesty  has  few  equals  among  her  countrymen  for  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity.  In  the  art  of  conciliating  her  enemies  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  her  servants  she  has  no  equals." 

Three  days  after  the  Queen's  assassination,  an  edict,  purporting 
to  have  originated  with  his  Majesty  and  signed  by  the  full  cabinet, 
appeared  in  the  *  Court  Gazette.'  In  it  the  Queen  was  charged  with 
having  interfered  in  public  affairs  or  matters,  disturbing  the 
government  and  putting  the  dynasty  in  peril.  It  was  further 
stated  that  she  had  disappeared,  and  therefore  she  was  deposed 
from  her  rank  as  Queen  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
class.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  never  gave  his 
consent  to  this  edict  and  that  several  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
knew  nothing  about  it,  notably  Sim  Sang  Heun  (Minister  of  the 
Finance  Department),  who  had  already  thrown  up  his  portfolio, 
and  Pak  Chung  Yany  (Minister  of  the  Education  Department), 
who  denounced  the  nefarious  business  and  resigned.  The  whole 
matter  was  arranged  and  carried  through  by  a  few  members  of  the 
cabinet  who  were  thoroughly  subservient  to  the  Japanese.  The 
representative  of  the  United  States  refused  to  recognise  the  edict 
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as  coming  from  his  Majesty,  and  in  this  he  was  supported 
by  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  foreign  powers  ex- 
cept one. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  Government  began  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  truth,  and  felt  called  upon  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  outrage  through  their  accredited 
minister.  Consequently  General  Muira  was  recalled,  and  the 
same  fate  was  meted  out  to  his  colleague,  the  Japanese  adviser  to 
the  War  Department.  On  their  arrival  in  Japan  they  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  being  the  instigators  of  the  outrage. 
The  fact  of  their  arrest  and  trial  was  a  distinct  disclaimer  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government  that  they  were  accessory 
to  the  crime ;  and  Japan  still  holds  to  the  theory  that,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  General  Muira  could  be  called 
complicity,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder. 


in. 

EEFOEMS  FROM  WITHIN. 

The  throwing  over  of  General  Muira  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment soon  made  itself  felt  in  Korea,  and  one  by  one  the 
Japanese  advisers  of  the  Emperor,  school  teachers,  military 
instructors,  and,  in  fact,  every  Japanese,  were  driven  from  office. 
Thus  ended  the  coalition,  so  to  speak,  between  Japan  and  Korea 
on  the  matter  of  reforms  in  Korea.  And  from  that  time  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bussian  war,  ten  years  later,  the  Japanese  exer- 
cised little  or  no  direct  influence  over  Korea,  nor  did  they  attempt 
to  take  any  part  in  the  movements  which  the  Emperor  subse- 
quently set  on  foot  to  bring  his  country  within  the  purview  of 
Western  civilisation. 

Immediately  after  the  assassination  of  the  Queen,  the 
Emperor  fled  for  safety  to  the  Eussian  Legation,  where  he 
remained  some  ten  months.  During  this  period  he  was 
treated  with  kindness  and  courtesy.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Bussia  should  have  gained  an 
influence  over  him.  When  the  Emperor  left  his  temporary 
quarters  he  did  not  return  to  his  old  palace,  but  built  himself 
a  new  palace  adjoining  the  Bussian  Legation,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  other  legations.  From  that 
time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Japan-Bussian  war,  ten  years 
later,  while  the  influence  of  Japan  waned,  Bussia  continued  to 
push  forward  her  plans  of  intrigue.  The  Korean  Court  were 
completely  wen  over  by  Bussia,  as  also  were  certain  members  of 
the  Government,  but  the  people  were  always  suspicious  of 
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Russia's  policy.  Russia's  policy,  however,  was  by  no  means  at 
first  an  aggressive  policy,  and  apparently  the  reforms  which 
followed  the  resumption  of  independence  emanated  solely  from 
the  Korean  Emperor  and  his  cabinet. 

The  following  year  saw  the  promulgation  of  many  edicts  of  a 
salutary  nature,  relating  to  the  more  systematic  collection  of  the 
national  revenues,  the  reorganisation  of  gubernatorial  and  pre- 
fectual  systems,  the  definition  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
provincial  officials,  the  further  regulation  of  the  postal  system, 
the  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  superintendents  of  trade  in 
the  open  ports,  the  abolition  of  illegal  taxation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  of  law  in  the  various  provinces  and  in  the  open 
ports.  Material  improvements  took  place  in  Seoul  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  of  clearing  out  and  widening  streets  was  pushed  forward, 
and  although  much  of  the  work  was  done  superficially,  some  per- 
manent improvement  was  effected,  and  the  "  squatters  "  along  the 
main  streets  were  ejected.  A  concession  for  building  a  railway 
between  Seoul  and  Wiju  was  given  to  a  French  syndicate.  The 
first  Korean  newspaper,  The  Independent,  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Philip  Jaison  (a  Korean  naturalised  in  America),  which  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  among  the  Koreans,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  factors  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Independence 
Club.  Mr.  Stripling,  a  British  subject,  was  made  Adviser  to  the 
Police  Department ;  a  mining  concession  was  granted  to  a 
German  syndicate ;  an  American  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Normal  school ;  Dr.  Brown  (British)  continued  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  Finance  Department ;  and  the  work  on  the  Seoul  Chemulpo 
Railway  was  undertaken  by  an  American  syndicate. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1897,  the  Emperor  went  to  the 
Imperial  altar  and  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Taihan,  a  step  that 
had  for  some  time  been  in  contemplation,  and  as  Korea  was  then 
free  from  foreign  suzerainty  the  Emperor  thought  it  a  timely 
opportunity  to  declare  his  country  an  Empire.  The  change  was 
recognised  by  the  treaty  Powers  within  a  short  period,  and  Korea 
took  her  place  on  an  equality  with  China  and  Japan. 

It  was  now  thought  that  Korea  was  in  a  position  to  develop 
herself  from  within.  Accordingly  in  1898  an  edict  was  promul- 
gated stating  that  no  more  concessions  would  be  granted  to 
foreigners,  and  the  Seoul  Electric  Company  was  organised  to 
construct  a  tramway  and  a  lighting  plant  in  Seoul.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  with  an  American  firm  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  waterworks  for  Seoul  at  a  cost  of  some  seven 
million  yen.  Another  important  reform  instituted  was  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  lighthouses  along  the  dangerous  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Imperial 
Customs. 
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IV. 

JAPAN'S  POLICY  RENEWED. 

In  January  1904  the  report  was  circulated  in  Seoul  that 
Eussia  was  proposing  to  Japan  that  Northern  Korea  be  made 
a  neutral  zone  and  that  Japan  be  allowed  to  exercise  predominant 
influence  in  the  South.  This  was  only  an  echo  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  nearing  the  break  point  in  St.  Petersburg.  Early  in 
February  the  Japanese  posted  a  notice  in  the  Korean  capital  and 
vicinity  stating  that  what  Japan  was  about  to  do  was  dictated 
by  motives  of  right  and  justice,  that  the  property  and  personal 
rights  of  Koreans  would  be  respected,  and  Koreans  were  urged 
to  report  any  cases  of  ill-treatment  to  the  Japanese  authorities 
and  immediate  justice  would  be  done. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  actual  rupture  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  it  may  be  opportune  to  indicate  the  precise 
bearing  of  the  position  upon  Korea.  Japan  had  always  regarded 
Korea  as  a  land  whose  political  status  and  affinities  were  of  vital 
interest  to  herself.  In  short,  she  looked  upon  Korea  as  a  possible 
base  of  hostile  action,  and  therefore,  in  her  opinion,  Korea  must 
be  carefully  watched.  One  of  two  things  were  always  deemed 
essential  by  Japan :  either  that  Korea  should  be  altogether  in- 
dependent or  that  she  should  pass  under  a  Japanese  protectorate. 
These  two  policies  have  animated  different  parties  in  Japan  since 
1894  and  led  to  occasional  political  troubles  amongst  the  Japanese 
themselves.  One  faction  consistently  and  persistently  demanded 
that  Japan's  suzerainty  over  Korea  should  be  established 
and  maintained.  Another  faction,  of  more  moderate  and  rational 
view,  advocated  strongly  the  policy  of  simply  holding  to  the 
independence  of  Korea,  arguing  very  rightly  that  if  such  inde- 
pendence be  maintained  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
gradually  developed,  Japan  would  reap  all  the  material  advantages 
of  the  situation.  This  latter  policy  prevailed,  and  it  is  this  policy 
which  actuated  Japan  during  the  period  of  China's  active  claim 
to  suzerainty  and  caused  the  war  of  1894,  which  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  which  was  supposed  to  have  settled  the 
question  once  and  for  all  of  Korea's  independence.  Following 
upon  this  treaty  came  the  encroachment  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  the  adoption  of  a  Russian  policy  in  Korea,  by  means  of 
which  Japan's  efforts  to  preserve  the  intrinsic  autonomy  of  Korea 
were  rendered  abortive.  The  subjects  of  the  Czar  at  the  capital 
of  Korea  made  use  of  the  most  corrupt  officials  at  court,  and 
through  them  opposed  Japanese  interests  at  every  point. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Japan-Russian  war  was,  therefore, 
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the  necessity  laid  upon  Japan  of  safeguarding  her  vital  interests, 
nay,  her  very  existence,  by  checking  the  encroachments  of  Kussia 
upon  Korean  territory.  As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  although  the  Japanese  were  regarded  by  the 
Koreans  in  the  light  of  enemies,  both  the  Korean  Government  and 
the  Korean  people  in  considering  the  fundamental  peace  and  safety 
of  the  three  Asiatic  nations,  Korea,  China  and  Japan,  forgot  their 
national  enemy,  and  once  more  placing  full  confidence  in  Japan's 
solemn  promise  to  maintain  Korean  independence  and  its  territorial 
integrity,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Japan.  By  virtue  of 
this  treaty  the  country  was  opened  to  Japan  as  a  basis  of  her 
military  operations,  and  the  Korean  Government  and  people 
assisted  the  Japanese  in  every  possible  way  in  their  struggle  with 
Russia,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  that  Korea  exposed  her- 
self to  great  risks  from  Russia  in  the  event  of  Japan  being 
defeated. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Japan  carried  out  her  new  obligations. 
On  the  strength  of  Korea's  promise  to  supply  all  the  land 
necessary  for  Japan's  military  operations,  the  military  department 
of  Japan  seized  all  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  largest  towns  in  Korea.  And  when  the  owners  asked  for 
payment,  they  were  told  to  make  their  application  to  their  own 
government,  the  Japanese  knowing  only  too  well  that  the  Korean 
government  had  no  money,  and  that  their  action  meant  that'  the 
land  was  simply  confiscated.  Eight  square  miles  of  most 
valuable  land  near  Seoul  were  confiscated  for  the  building  of 
barracks  and  parade  grounds,  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
experts  affirmed  that  one-sixteenth  of  that  space  would  have  been 
ample  for  the  purpose.  The  market  price  of  this  land  in  open 
market  was  six  million  dollars,  but  all  the  Japanese  soldiers  paid 
was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  cover  the  cost  of  removal. 
In  the  northern  city  of  Pyeng  Mang  further  enormous  con- 
fiscations of  land  took  place. 

This  seizure  of  land  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Japanese  War  Office,  but  on  the  initiative  of  the  Japanese 
soldiery.  In  Japan  the  army  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  upper- 
middle  class,  no  man  of  the  lower  classes  being  allowed  to  become 
a  soldier.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  so  remarkable  a  change  came 
over  the  face  of  affairs  in  Korea  after  the  Japanese  armies  had 
passed  and  the  thousands  of  adventurers  and  self-seekers  followed 
in  its  train.  Unlawful  action  by  a  Japanese  soldier  was  almost 
unknown,  and  the  Koreans  were  constrained  to  lay  aside  their 
old-time  suspicion  and  receive  them  as  harbingers  of  a  new  and 
better  era.  But  when  the  heavy  influx  of  lower-class  Japanese 
began,  and  they,  on  the  strength  of  the  prowess  of  Japanese  arms, 
began  to  treat  the  Koreans  as  the  very  scum  of  the  earth  and  to 
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perpetrate  all  sorts  of  outrages,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  mighty 
reaction  was  about  to  take  place. 

It  may  be  asked  what  specific  evidence  is  there  that  Koreans 
were  ill-treated  ?  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  cases  which  canie  under 
the  notice  of  Koreans  and  foreign  residents  in  Seoul  and  other 
parts  of  Korea. 

Men  claiming  to  be  connected  with  the  Japanese  army  went 
out  into  the  country  towns  and  took  possession  of  any  land  they 
pleased,  repeating  as  if  by  way  of  formula,  "  This  is  for  military 
purposes."  A  Korean  was  ordered  by  a  private  Japanese  citizen 
to  sell  his  house  for  a  quarter  of  its  value.  Upon  the  Korean 
demurring  he  was  seized,  dragged  away  to  the  neighbouring 
Japanese  barracks,  and  given  a  severe  beating.  In  shame  and 
anger  at  such  a  disgrace  he  committed  suicide  by  taking 
morphine.  Almost  before  his  body  was  cold  the  Japanese 
ordered  his  widow  to  sell  the  house  at  the  price  suggested.  At 
a  railway  station  there  is  a  pathway  where  Koreans  were  for- 
bidden to  walk,  but  there  was  no  sign  to  indicate  the  prohibi- 
tion. A  Korean  stepped  out  upon  the  walk,  and  was  instantly 
attacked  by  three  or  four  Japanese,  and  pounded  into  insensi- 
bility. It  was  a  day  or  more  before  he  regained  consciousness, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  leave  his  house  for  weeks.  In  Seoul, 
almost  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Japanese  Consulate,  a  Korean 
widow  came  to  the  house  of  a  foreigner  and  begged  him  to  buy 
her  house  for  a  few  cents,  and  put  his  name  on  the  door-post, 
because  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  unless  she  sold  the  house 
for  half  price  to  a  Japanese  living  next  door  he  would  undermine 
the  wall  of  her  house  and  let  it  fall  upon  her  head.  A  Korean 
landowner  lost  his  property  through  the  following  piece  of 
trickery.  A  Japanese  employed  a  disreputable  Korean  to  make 
out  a  false  deed  of  the  land,  and  armed  with  this,  went  to  take 
possession.  The  real  owner  exhibited  the  true  and  incontestable 
deed ;  but  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Japanese 
authorities,  the  false  deed  carried  the  day,  and  the  man  who  had 
held  the  property  for  years  was  summarily  ejected. 

Japan  professed  to  reform  the  currency  system  in  Korea, 
but  the  result  of  the  system  adopted  was  to  drive  hundreds  of 
Korean  merchants  into  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Migata,  the  new  adviser 
to  the  Finance  Department,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  and 
began  the  study  of  Korean  monetary  and  financial  conditions. 
This  should  have  been  an  augury  of  good,  for  Korean  finance 
had  always  been  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  condition.  But  the 
methods  adopted  were  hardly  likely  to  inspire  confidence.  The 
country  was  soon  flooded  with  counterfeit  nickels,  made  largely 
-in  Osaka,  and  brought  over  to  Korea.  Further  the  Japanese 
adviser  determined  that  the  Korean  Government  should  borrow 
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several  million  yen  from  Japan,  and  with  it  make  a  new  currency. 
When,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  Korea  was  to  pay  6  per  cent, 
for  the  money,  Korean  financiers  came  forward  and  said  that  they 
would  lend  the  necessary  money  at  a  far  lower  rate.  But  the 
adviser  refused  to  allow  this  to  be  done.  The  money,  he  said, 
must  be  borrowed  from  Japan.  Some  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  nickels  were  made  in  Japan,  where  the  Japanese  enjoyed  the 
profit,  which  amounted  to  over  50  per  cent.,  and  the  nickels  were 
sent  to  Korea. 

The  adviser  then  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  every 
one  who  brought  nickels  would  receive  the  new  coins  at 
par  in  Japanese  money,  but  the  exchange  would  be  one  new 
coin  for  two  of  the  old.  When  the  day  of  exchange  came,  it 
was  found  that  the  supply  of  new  nickels  was  entirely  in- 
adequate. So  the  exchange  was  put  off  for  two  months,  and 
again  postponed  for  another  two  months.  Meanwhile  the  Korean 
merchants  were  going  to  the  wall  because  they  could  not  meet 
their  notes,  owing  to  the  tightness  of  the  money  market.  Some 
of  them  were  trying  to  save  themselves  by  borrowing  from 
Japanese  usurers  at  6  per  cent,  a  month.  At  this  juncture 
the  Emperor  proposed  to  lend  some  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  his  private  funds  to  his  suffering  merchants;  but 
when  he  sent  his  cheque  to  the  Japanese  bank,  where  his  funds 
were  deposited,  the  Japanese  adviser  ordered  payment  to  be 
stopped,  and  would  not  let  him  draw  out  his  private  funds  even 
to  help  the  merchants  in  their  desperate  straits. 

Later  on  Mr.  Stevens,  the  newly  appointed  adviser  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  took  up  his  duties,  which,  though  less 
important  than  those  of  Mr.  Migata,  nevertheless  gave  promise 
that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government  would  be  handled 
exclusively  in  the  interests  of  Japan. 

Many  Koreans  are  excellent  students,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics. They  are  quick  to  catch  the  point,  and  in  every  respect 
compare  favourably  with  boys  of  the  same  age  in  Western 
countries.  Since  1897  a  number  of  important  foreign  language 
schools  had  been  established  in  Seoul — English,  French,  German, 
Russian,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  carried  on  by  gentlemen  of  various 
nationalities.  The  Government  had  also  employed  a  German 
musician  to  train  a  native  band  according  to  Western  methods, 
and  so  successful  was  he  that  foreigners  hardly  know  which  to 
admire  more — the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  instructor  or  the 
natural  talent  displayed  by  the  pupils.  In  the  provincial  capitals 
the  Government  had  established  a  number  of  schools  of  inter- 
mediate grade,  and  quite  a  number  of  Korean  young  men  had 
gone  to  study  in  America  and  Europe.  But  Japan  desired  to 
a  new  educational  system,  one  that  had  for  its  premises 
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the  extermination  of  the  Korean  language  and  the  substitution  of 
Japanese.  The  whole  country  is  against  this  system. 

Some  years  previously  the  people  of  Korea  had  begun  to 
seriously  consider  a  change  in  their  religion.  Buddahism  and 
Confucianism  were  good  enough  in  the  stone  and  iron  age,  but 
far  too  ancient  for  the  present  generation  of  Koreans.  Christianity 
has  been  fast  growing  in  public  favour,  and  it  was  decided  to 
accept  it  as  the  new  religion.  The  advance  of  Christian  influence 
was  rapid,  and  whereas  twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  converts 
in  all  Korea  was  not  more  than  ten,  to-day  the  number  is  upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand.  So  drastic  a  change  did  not  at  all  please 
Japan ;  it  did  not  assimilate  with  their  Korean  policy.  So 
Japanese  priests  were  sent  over  to  preach  Buddah's  doctrine,  and 
in  order  to  win  converts  they  protected  their  followers  when  in 
trouble  with  the  non-Buddah  people,  and  secured  them  positions. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  make  the  national  feeling  in  Korea 
more  directly  correspond  with  the  oracle  at  Tokio. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Japanese  have  gathered 
in  the  material  resources  of  the  country.  Fishing  rights  along 
the  whole  coast  have  been  demanded  and  given ;  the  coast- 
trading  and  riparian  rights  have  been  seized,  which  means  a 
complete  absorption  of  the  large  coastwise  and  river  traffic. 
Korean  methods,  the  Japanese  say,  are  slower  and  more  cumber- 
some, and  herein  lies  Japan's  excuse  for  depriving  the  Koreans 
of  their  livelihood. 

V. 

A  FOECED  AGEEEMENT. 

The  seizure  of  Korea  and  the  extinction  of  her  independence 
has  been  called  a  logical  sequence  of  events.  I  fail  to  see  this. 
It  is  true  that  Russia  agreed  in  the  treaty  made  with  Japan  after 
the  war  to  recognise  Japan's  preponderating  influence  in  Korea, 
but  that  was  altogether  opposed  to  Japan's  definite  and  explicit 
promise  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Korea.  Evidently  this 
article  of  the  Japan-Russian  Treaty  meant  the  removal  of  the 
last  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  breaking  of  Japan's 
promise  to  Korea.  Even  then  Japan  saw  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution ;  and  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
protectorate  without  a  manifest  breach  of  faith  was  to  secure  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Korean  Government.  If  Korea  could  be 
induced  to  ask  Japan  to  assume  a  protectorate,  all  would  go 
well.  The  Marquis  Ito  was  sent  to  Seoul  in  1905  with  definite 
instructions.  Korea  was  to  be  induced  to  sign  away  her  national 
existence  voluntarily.  Many  conferences  took  place  between  the 
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Japanese  authorities  and  the  Korean  Cabinet,  but  without  result. 
The  Koreans  stood  firm  on  the  Kussian- Japan  Treaty  of  1904,  in 
which  Japan  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
nothing  could  make  them  budge. 

The    Emperor  was    quite    prepared  to    recognise  the    pre- 
dominance of  Japanese   power  in  Korea  and  to   acquiesce  in 
Japanese    adviserships  in  the  various    departments,   but  when 
it  came  to    turning    over  the  whole    government  and    nation 
bodily  to  Japan,  without  the  least  hope  of  a  future  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  national  independence,  he  refused  in  the  plainest 
terms.     He  saw,  however,  that  Japan  was  determined  to  carry 
the   day,   but  he  knew  that  if  he  held  firm  it  could  not  be 
done  without  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  world.     The  first 
step   determined  on  was  to  lodge  a  protest  at  Washington,  for 
the  treaty  of  1882  between  Korea  and  the  United  States  stated 
that  if  either  of  the  contracting  parties  be  injured  by  a  third  party, 
the  other  shall  interfere  with  her  good  offices  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement.     It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  negotiations  through 
the  Korean  Foreign  Office,  for  that  was  under  the  control  of  the 
foreign  adviser,  a  person  thoroughly  "  in  the  sleeve  "  of  Japan. 
The  only  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  send  a  personal  and 
private  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
calling  the  attention  to  Japanese  wrongs  in  Korea,  and  asking 
him  to  investigate  the  matter  and  render  Korea  what  help  he 
could.     Accordingly  Mr.  Hulbert  was  entrusted  with  the  mission. 
Meanwhile  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
After  a  very  strenuous  conference  at  the  Japanese  legation,  the 
whole  meeting  adjourned  to  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Emperor, 
where  repeated  extortions  and  inducements  were  offered,  but  the 
Koreans  were  immovable.     Suddenly  a  Japanese  force  appeared 
and  surrounded  the  audience-chamber,  blocking  every  approach  to 
the  imperial  presence.     The  Emperor,  feeling  sure  that  personal 
injury   was    determined   upon,   retired   to   an   ante-room.     The 
strongest  man  in  the  Cabinet  was  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it 
was  evident  that  only  by  handling  his  Cabinet  without  him  could 
the  desired  result  be  accomplished.     When,  therefore,  the  Prime 
Minister  joined  the  Emperor  with  the  intention  of  conferring  with 
him,  he  was  followed  by  Japanese  armed  officials  and  detained  in 
the  ante-room.     Here  the  Marquis  Ito  pleaded  with  him  to  give 
in,  but  he  was  firm.     So,  leaving  him  practically  in  durance,  the 
Marquis  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  moment  must  have  been  one  of  great  suspense.     Hedged 

in  by  armed  Japanese,  their  official  chief  spirited  away  and  perhaps 

killed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  another  turn  of  the  screw  should 

result  in  the  defection  of  several  of  the  Cabinet.     And  at  last  a 
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paper  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Ministers  present,  after  a 
clause  had  been  added  to  the  effect  that  at  some  future  day  when 
Korea  was  strong  enough  and  wealthy  enough  to  resume  her 
independence  it  will  be  given  back  to  her.  The  Foreign  Minister 
signed  this  document,  and  the  seal  was  attached.  Some  say  that 
the  seal  was  purloined  from  the  office  by  the  Japanese  and  the 
document  stamped  by  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  here  the 
picture  of  how  the  so-called  agreement  of  November  15,  1905, 
was  put  through,  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  how 
far  it  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Korean  Government. 
The  main  provisions  of  this  forced  agreement  were  that  :— 

The  control  and  direction  of  external  affairs  of  Korea  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  Japan. 

The  Korean  Government  was  to  pledge  itself  not  to  conclude  any  act 
or  agreement  of  an  international  character  except  through  the  medium  of 
Japan. 

The  establishment  of  Japan's  residency  in  Seoul. 

Japanese  residents  were  to  be  appointed  in  any  part  of  Korea  that  Japan 
might  think  necessary. 

When  this  act  was  done,  the  Japanese  authorities  announced 
in  Washington  that  Korea  had  voluntarily  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment granting  Japan  a  protectorate  over  the  country,  and  the 
United  States  Government,  apparently  without  consulting  with 
Korea  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  recognised  the  validity  of 
Japan's  claim,  and  removed  their  legation  from  Korea,  at  the 
same  time  informing  the  Korean  legation  at  Washington  that 
diplomatic  business  with  Korea  would  thereafter  be  carried  on 
through  Tokio.  The  petition  of  the  Korean  Emperor  arrived  in 
Washington  before  action  had  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government,  but,  though  its  arrival  had  been  announced  to  the 
President,  it  was  not  received  until  after  action  had  been  taken, 
when  of  course  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  discuss  here  the  question  whether  the  course  taken 
by  the  United  States  was  in  accord  with  the  friendly  relations 
that  had  existed  for  so  many  years  between  Korea  and  America, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Koreans  looked  upon 
it  as  a  distinct  act  of  treachery. 

Since  this  forced  treaty  was  obtained  Japan  has  taken 
away  from  Korea  everything — administrative  power,  the  financial 
purse,  national  revenue,  customs  and  its  revenue,  mines,  fishery, 
railroads,  all  that  was  worth  anything  is  now  gone.  Still 
Japan  was  not  satisfied.  She  compelled  the  Emperor  to  abdicate, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  one  of  his  sons,  who,  being  mentally 
deficient,  is  merely  the  tool  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  have  tried  to  escape  responsibility  for  their  own 
acts  by  disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  abdication  of  the 
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Emperor  of  Korea,  thereby  insulting  the  intelligence  of  all  thinking 
men  and  branding  the  Korean  cabinet  as  traitors.  In  carrying 
out  their  programme  the  Japanese  have  used  the  same  corrupt 
Koreans  who  have  been  the  curse  of  the  country  for  decades, 
and  the  result  of  their  action  has  been  to  render  impossible  the 
reforms  they  professed  to  desire. 


VI. 

THE  OPEN  DOOE  IN  DANGER. 

From  the  time  that  Korea  was  fully  opened  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  Western  acceptance  of  the  term,  the  trade,  both 
export  and  import,  has  shown  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  The 
Korean  was  quick  to  learn  the  value  of  foreign  products,  and  now 
all  these  find  their  way  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
This  import  trade  owes  very  much  to  the  excellent  way  in  which 
the  customs  have  been  managed.  From  the  very  first  they  have 
been  in  English  hands,  and  it  was  a  sad  day  for  Korea  when  the 
customs  helm  was  handed  over  to  Japan. 

I  have  only  space  left  to  give  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  country.  For  the  past  four  years  the 
value  of  exports  has  averaged,  in  round  numbers,  $4,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  gold  bullion,  amounting  to  some  $2,000,000 
a  year.  The  value  of  the  foreign  imports  in  1901  and  1902  was 
about  the  same,  $3,000,000 ;  in  1903  it  had  risen  to  $5,750,000, 
and  for  1904  it  was  '$8,800,000,  the  great  increase  in  1904  being 
due  to  the  importation  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  railway  material 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  new  lines. 

Of  late  years  Japanese  textile  fabrics  have  been  competing 
successfully  with  English  and  American  in  Korea,  and  bid  fair  in 
time  to  displace  them  just  as  Japanese  matches  have  displaced 
the  Austrian  product.  The  readjustment  of  the  sources  of 
Korea's  foreign  supplies  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
commercial  situation  to-day,  and  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to 
British,  German  and  American  merchants.  This  point  is  worth 
careful  study.  The  forced  agreement  of  1905  included  a  clause 
in  which  Japan  promised  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
between  Korea  and  other  Powers.  Now  these  treaties  guarantee 
to  the  subjects  of  the  different  governments  extra-territorial  rights 
in  Korea.  They  are  under  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
consular  authorities.  The  same  treaties  also  fix  in  a  general  way 
the  amount  of  customs  duties  to  be  levied  on  foreign  imports. 
These  two  matters  are  of  great  importance  to  English,  American 
and  other  foreign  traders  in  the  Peninsula  ;  but,  since  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  so-called  "  agreement  "  of  November  15,  1905,  some 
of  the  leading  Japanese  papers  have  strongly  advocated  the  setting 
aside  of  the  extra-territorial  rights  of  foreigners  in  Korea  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  facilitate  the  establishment  of  uniform 
courts  of  justice. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  course  of  events  be  carefully  watched 
by  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  an  open 
door  in  the  Orient  and  the  preservation  of  rights  which,  though 
only  partially  utilised  as  yet,  are  full  of  potentialities  for  the  future. 
Japan  has  violated  her  solemn  promises  about  the  "  Open  Door  " 
just  as  she  has  violated  her  undertaking  as  to  Korean  independence. 
In  the  words  of  a  well-known  British  merchant  in  the  Far  East, 
"  The  British  loan  to  Japan  is  the  very  knife  that  cuts  the  throats 
of  the  British  merchants  in  the  Far  East."  Thus  has  Japan 
adopted  a  policy  towards  Korea  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
published  utterances  of  her  leading  statesmen  and  the  very  opposite 
of  England's  policy  in  Egypt.  Nor  is  there  much  comfort  to  be 
gained  from  the  remark  made  publicly  by  an  American  gentleman 
who  has  resided  many  years  in  Formosa  that  the  methods  used 
by  Japan  in  Korea  are  precisely  those  used  in  Formosa  ever  since 
the  China-Japan  war  of  1894. 

S.  S.  LEE. 
J.  H.  SONG. 
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LOCAL   GOVERNMENT    IN   INDIA 

VILLAGE    LIFE    IN    THE    BOMBAY   MOFUSSIL* 

BY  G.  K.  BETHAM 

(Late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service) 

I. 

MATTERS  TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

SOME  idea  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  may  be  gained  from  the  knowledge  that  it  extends 
from  Baluchistan  in  the  north  to  Kanara  in  the  south,  covering 
an  area  of  122,984  square  miles,  widely  differing  in  physical  con- 
ditions, and  containing  a  population  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  peoples  and  tongues,  numbering  in  all  some  18,500,000  persons. 
In  the  north  lies  Sindh,  the  land  of  the  Indus,  just  as  Egypt  is 
the  land  of  the  Nile ;  a  desert  with  an  infinitesimal  rainfall, 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  river  for  its  crops,  pasturage  and 
forests.  To  the  east  are  the  Bajputs,  to  the  north  the  Baluchis, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  being  Sindhis  proper,  Pathans,  Punjabis, 
Gujaratis,  Mahrathas  and  Lohanos ;  the  prevailing  language  is 
Sindhi,  and  the  larger  moiety  of  the  people  are  Mahomedans. 
Immediately  south  of  Sindh  lies  Gujar&t,  in  extent  about  a  third 
of  Sindh,  but  possessing  a  larger  population  and  a  far  richer 
country.  Gujarat  is  beautifully  wooded,  has  a  heavy  rainfall 
and  is  very  fertile ;  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  are  its  principal 
agricultural  products.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  as  a  whole, 
are  more  enterprising  than  the  other  peoples  of  Bombay,  and 
there  is  greater  activity  and  life  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Presidency.  The  language  spoken  is  Gujarathi,  and  the  popula- 
tion includes  many  Parsees  and  Borahs — the  mercantile  classes, 
par  excellence,  of  Western  India.  The  Bhils,  Kolis,  Thakurs,  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes,  dwell  in  the  wilder  and  more  outlying 
parts  of  Gujarat. 

*  The  term  "mofussil"  in  India  indicates  much  the  same  as  the  term 
"  country,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  town,"  does  in  England.  It  is  derived  from 
the  two  words  moeen,  implying  settlement,  and  fasal,  which  means  harvest  or  crop, 
and  signifies,  collectively,  the  country  outside  the  large  towns,  the  tracts  where  the 
crops  are  grown  and  harvested. 
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Further  south  is  the  Deccan — Maharashtra — the  old  Mahratha 
Empire,  founded  by  the  famous  Sivaji.  The  language  spoken 
in  the  Deccan  is  Marathi,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
Mahrathas.  It  is  a  land  of  precarious  rainfall  and,  therefore 
of  precarious  crops.  Khandesh,  the  home  of  the  Bhil,  the  wild 
man  of  the  Presidency,  is  the  largest  district  in  this  division 
and  Poona  the  most  prominent  city ;  Poona  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Deccan  Brahman,  the  capital  where  the  Peshvas  held  their 
court,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  infamous  Dhondeo  Panth,  better 
known  as  Nana  Sahib,  the  chief  leader  in  the  great  mutiny  and 
the  instigator  of  the  terrible  Cawnpore  massacre.  Satara  is  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  it  was  at  Satara  *  (the  town) 
that  Sivaji  and  his  successors  made  their  capital.  Poona  only 
sprang  into  pre-eminence  when  the  Peshvas,  originally  the  prime 
ministers  of  the  Eajahs  of  Satara,  usurped  the  kingly  power  and 
overshadowed  their  liege  lords.  Nasik  is  the  centre  of  the  Hindu 
religion  in  Western  India,  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay.  Ahmednagar,  Sholapur,  and  Bijapur,  formed,  at  one 
time,  part  of  the  Mahomedan  Empire  of  Delhi,  which  never 
secured  so  firm  a  hold  over  the  other  places  I  have  mentioned. 
Ahmednagar  will  always  remain  famous  for  the  heroic  defence 
made  by  Queen  Chand — Chand  Bibi  as  she  is  popularly  known 
— when  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  Bijapur 
was  the  capital  of  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty,  which  went  down 
before  Aurungzebe  in  famine  and  plague  of  a  character  unsur- 
passed in  history  for  horror  and  privation. 

Along  the  coast  between  the  Sahyddris,  or  Western  Ghats, 
and  the  sea,  are  the  districts  of  Thana,  Kolaba  and  Ratnagiri, 
known  collectively  as  the  Konkan,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Deccan  or  table-land  above  the  Ghats.  These  localities  are 
subject  to  a  particularly  heavy  rainfall  and  are  very  fertile,  rice 
being  the  chief  product.  It  was  from  the  Konkan  that  Sivaji's 
famous  "  Mowlis "  and  the  Brahman  Peshvas  sprang.  The 
Mowlis  were  foot-soldiers  renowned  for  their  valour  in  scaling 
walls  and  storming  forts  ;  the  Peshvas  were  Brahman  statesmen, 
renowned  in  their  way  also,  but  their  accomplishments  were  the 
astutest  priest-craft  and  the  most  unblushing  political  chicanery. 

South  of  Maharashtra  is  Kanara,  and  with  Kanara  I  include 
Belgaum  and  Dharwar  —  the  Southern  Mahrdtha  country  — 
though  the  two  districts  have  a  very  close  affinity  to  Maha- 
rashtra, and  in  fact,  geographically,  form  part  of  the  Deccan.  The 
prevailing  language,  however,  in  all  three  districts  is  Kanarese, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  classed  them  together.  The  dialects 
mostly  spoken  in  the  other  districts  above  referred  to  are  Aryan  in 
origin,  while  Kanarese  is  of  the  Dravidian  stock — the  language 

*  Satara  (the  town)  gives  its  name  to  the  district  or  Revenue  Division. 
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of  the  aboriginal  tribes  driven  south  by  the  Aryan  invasion  from 
the  north-west.  Kanara  is  a  land  of  dense  forest,  close  atmo- 
sphere and  heavy  rain,  but  the  climate  of  Belgaum  and  Dharwar 
is  cool  and  pleasant,  with  a  moderate  rainfall. 


II. 

THE  VILLAGE  AND  ITS  SUBKOUNDINGS. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  village  life  except  as  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  I  must,  therefore,  work  from   the  whole  to  a  part, 
and  the  part  I  have  selected  is  Khandesh,  a  territory  with  a  total 
area  of  10,431  square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  one  and  a 
half  millions.     Here,  perhaps,  I  should  say  that  in  its  salient 
points  life  in  the  Mofussil  is  very  similar  in  character,  whether 
it  be  in  Sindh,  Gujarat,  the  Konkan,  the  Deccan  or  Kanara.     I 
was  forest  officer  in  charge  of  Khandesh  for  some  years,  and 
it  was  my  duty  to  traverse  this  vast  territory  from  end  to  end. 
Khandesh  is  an  upland  basin  and  forms  the  most  northerly 
portion  of  the  Deccan  table-land.     To  the  north  are  the  Sdtpuda 
hills  stretching   away  to   the   Nerbudda  Kiver,  which  forces  a 
passage  through  the   Satpudas   and   the  Western  Ghats  in  a 
narrow,   deep   channel ;    to   the   west    are    congeries    of    semi- 
independent  Bhil  States,  lying  more  or  less  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  from  the  Ghats  abut  the  Lalang  and  Galna 
hills ;  the  southern  boundary  is  the  chain  of  the  S^tmala  hills ; 
and  to  the  east  lies 'the  Nizam's  territory,  Berar  and  Nimar. 

The  typical  village  I  have  selected  for  my  purpose  is  one 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti  river.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
high  and  thick  mud-wall  faced  with  brick,  and  at  either  end  of 
the  main  street  are  the  remains  of  large  gates  with  double  doors 
— wooden,  substantial,  and  studded  with  iron  nails — flanked  by 
towers  of  the  same  material  as  the  walls,  with  storeys  and  stairs, 
and  long,  narrow,  deep  slits  for  look-out  purposes.  From  these 
slits,  in  olden  days,  arrows  were  shot,  stones  thrown,  and  boiling 
water  discharged.  The  villagers  in  those  times  were  never  safe  ; 
bands  of  wandering  Pindharis  *  or  roving  Pathans,t  blood-thirsty 
dacoits  J  or  troops  of  sillidars  §  constantly  attacked  them,  so  the 
walls  were  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  stout  old  gates  looked  to 
and  closed  at  sundown.  But  all  this  is  changed  now;  under 
British  administration  everyone  is  safe,  so  the  gates  have  gone 
and  the  walls  are  crumbling. 

Outside  the  gates  are  a  number  of  squalid  huts,  built  of  mud 

*  Freebooters.  f  North  countrymen. 

t  Gangs  o£  robbers.  §  Irregular  cavalry. 
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and  grass,  or  bamboos  and  grass.  These  are  the  habitations  of 
the  outcast  races,  the  Mahars  and  the  Mangs,  and  near  by  are 
the  settlements  of  the  Bhils  and  thePhansi-Pardis.  The  Mahars 
are  the  village  watchmen  and  messengers;  the  Mangs  the 
scavengers.  The  Phansi-Pardis  are  a  kind  of  gipsy  race — they 
wander  about  the  country  netting  birds  and  small  animals  and 
are  the  biggest  thieves  in  existence.  The  Bhils,  also,  are  a  wild 
race,  untrammelled  by  the  laws  of  caste ;  and,  like  the  Phansi- 
Pardis,  are  great  hunters,  but  of  an  infinitely  superior  class. 
The  Bhils  in  the  particular  village  I  have  selected  are  half-tamed, 
and  have  taken  to  agriculture — more  or  less.  Their  fellows  in 
the  Satpudas  and  Satmalas,  and  in  the  Bangs,  still  live  very  much 
as  their  forefathers  did,  hunting,  cattle-lifting,  robbing  and  raiding 
whenever  they  get  the  chance.  At  the  same  time  the  Bhil  is  a 
very  good  fellow.  I  used  to  know  him  well ;  and  no  better  man  in 
the  forest  is  to  be  found ;  so  far  as  tracking  game,  guiding  one 
through  jungle,  or  assisting  one  in  a  tight  corner  with  a  nasty 
animal.  The  Bhils  are  being  tamed  and  drilled,  and  there  are 
some  very  fine  bodies  of  men  yclept  Bhil  corps  who  do  police  and 
patrol  work  admirably.  Outram  commenced  the  work  of  taming 
the  Khandesh  Bhils,  and  the  work  has  been  continued  by  Oliver 
Probyn,  Wise,  Ommaney,  Horsley  and  John  Pollen. 

The  Mahars  and  the  Mangs  have  to  live  outside  the  village 
walls,  as  their  presence  inside  would  be  considered  pollution  by 
the  higher  castes.  And  certainly  they  are  not  very  desirable 
neighbours,  for  by  no  stretch  of  courtesy  can  they  be  con- 
sidered to  be  even  ordinarily  cleanly,  either  in  their  persons, 
their  houses,  their  surroundings  or  their  manners.  A  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Maharwada — as  the  place  where  the  Mahars  and 
Mangs  live  is  called — are  a  few  booths,  something  like  tent- 
ddbris  in  appearance,  only  instead  of  being  of  white  canvas,  they 
are  made  of  dirty  striped  cloths,  old  blankets,  and  in  some  few 
instances  of  the  stalks  of  the  jowari,  or  great  millet.  Here  the 
Phansi-Pardis  live,  and  with  them  dwell  goats,  donkeys,  two  or 
three  starving  ponies,  and  any  number  of  gaunt,  mangy  curs, 
some  of  them  fairly  powerful  brutes,  and  at  times  inclined  to  be 
savage.  Not  far  away  other  huts  are  to  be  seen  built  more 
substantially  than  those  of  the  Maharwada — cleaner  and  more 
reputable-looking — this  is  the  Bhil  colony. 

Let  us  now  pass  through  one  of  the  gates  and  enter  the 
village  proper.  Stretching  before  us  is  a  fairly  wide  street  with 
houses  on  both  sides,  but  no  two  are  alike ;  for  instance,  a  fairly 
large  house,  well  and  strongly  built  with  a  walled  courtyard  in 
front  stands  side  by  side  with  a  hovel  or  lean-to.  Again,  one 
sees  a  tall  edifice  of  two  storeys,  with  elaborately  carved  door- 
posts and  window-frames,  and  a  wide  verandah  adjoining  a 
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tenement,  low  and  long,  with  a  thatched  roof,  opening  directly 
on  to  the  road.  An  attempt  is  made  to  drain  the  roads  by 
means  of  shallow  ditches,  or  gutters,  on  either  side ;  but  these 
are,  mostly,  full  of  garbage,  as  the  house-wives  make  it  a  practice 
to  throw  all  the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  them.  Nor  is 
the  village  made  more  savoury  by  the  manure  heaps  of  various 
sizes  erected  here  and  there  along  the  thoroughfare. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village — and  the  road — is  a  large  pipul 
tree  (Ficus  religiosa),  the  most  sacred  of  trees  to  the  Hindu,  and 
under  this  tree  is  placed  the  village  tutelary  deity,  a  shapeless 
stone  set  up  on  end,  or  a  rudely-carved  wooden  image,  daubed 
with  red  lead  and  with  a  few  flowers  thrown  over  and  about  it. 
The  sacred  tree  is,  more  often  than  not,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  the  village  chaudi  and  on  the  other  by  the  village  temple. 

The  chaudi  is  the  town  hall,  as  it  were,  of  the  village ; 
here  one  finds,  when  any  Government  work  is  going  on,  the 
village  headman  (patel),  the  village  accountant  (kulkarni)  and 
two  or  three  Mahars  and  Mangs  always  ready  to  perform  any 
of  their  special  duties,  if  called  upon.  The  chaudi,  in  a  village 
of  the  kind  I  am  here  describing  is,  as  a  rule,  a  thatched 
building,  erected  on  a  platform  of  mud  and  stones,  and  open  to 
the  four  winds.  The  temple  on  the  other  side  is,  generally,  a 
stone  building,  low  pitched  and  very  dark ;  inside  is  the  shrine 
of  some  one  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon — Vishnu,  or  Siva,  or  the  dreaded  Kali,  Siva's  consort 
and  the  goddess  of  cholera,  small-pox  and  various  other  delightful 
little  things  of  that  nature.  Kali  is  known  under  several  names  ; 
as  Kali  or  Durga,Devi  she  is  malevolent  as  Parvati  she  shows 
the  genial  and  beneficent  side  of  her  nature. 

III. 

THE  DAILY  BOUND,  THE  COMMON  TASK. 

As  regards  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  I  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  with  a  quotation  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Sir  W. 
Lee  Warner  before  the  Society  of  Arts  : 

Every  village  in  Maharashtra  is,  in  a  way,  self-governed ;  the  custom  has 
come  down  from  time  immemorial.  The  rural  locality  is  the  real  centre  of 
Indian  life ;  nothing  like  the  European  centralisation  of  authority  and  culture 
exists  ;  local  self-government,  with  little  interference  from  the  central  authori- 
ties, with  the  preservation  of  immemorial  customs  that  are  neither  reduced  to 
set  form  nor  modified  by  conscious  legislation,  is  the  framework  of  Indian 
village  polity. 

In  Bombay  the  term  village  includes  not  only  the  village  site, 
but  also  the  surrounding  lands  and  fields.  These  lands  are,  by 
the  revenue  survey  system,  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
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day  from  Todar  Mai,  the  famous  minister  of  Akbar  the  Great, 
measured  separately,  field  by  field,  holding  by  holding,  and  mapped 
village  by  village.  With  this  system  has  also  come  down  the 
internal  administration  of  the  village.  At  the  head  of  each  village 
community  is  the  patel,  who  is  usually  of  the  kunbi  or  culti- 
vator class,  and  associated  with  him  is  the  kulkarni,  who  is 
almost  always  a  Brahman.  These  two  persons  may  be  described 
as  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  village  panchayat,  or 
local  board,  the  other  members  being  the  mahar  (messenger),  the 
mang  (shoemaker),  the  jaglia  (watchman),  the  sutar  (carpenter), 
the  lohar  (blacksmith),  the  nhave  (barber),  the  khumbhar  (potter) 
and  the  dhobie  (washerman).  In  some  villages,  especially  if  there 
is  any  considerable  Mahomedan  element,  the  members  of  the 
panchayat  also  include  the  Mulla  (Mussulman  priest)  and  the 
joshi  (astrologer). 

The  patel  is  responsible  for  proper  government ;  it  is  his  duty 
to  preserve  the  peace,  report  all  births  and  deaths  to  headquarters, 
collect  the  Government  taxes  and  land  assessments,  and  give  any 
help  that  may  be  needed,  in  the  way  of  supplies,  carriage  and  the 
like  required  by  Government  officials,  travellers  and  others  who 
may  stay  at  or  pass  through  his  village  and  its  lands.  The  kulkarni 
is  responsible  for  the  accounts,  returns  and  papers  that  have  to 
be  submitted  to  headquarters.  The  names  of  the  remaining 
office-bearers  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mahar,  the  Mang  and  the  Jaglia. 

The  Mahar  is  best  described  as  the  "  Jack  of  all  trades  "  of 
the  village.  His  principal  duties  are  those  of  messenger,  postman, 
and  guide ;  he  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  patel,  the  kulkarni, 
Government  officials  of  every  degree — in  fact,  of  each  and  all. 
His  special  perquisite  is  the  carcasses  of  all  animals  that  may 
die  in  the  village  or  village  lands.  The  Mang  is  the  shoe- 
maker and  scavenger  of  the  community;  in  the  good  old  days 
he  was  also  the  public  executioner,  but  now  he  is  not  called  upon 
in  this  capacity.  He  is  entitled  to  the  skins  of  all  animals  that  may 
die  in  the  village  or  village  lands.  The  Jaglia  is  usually  a  Bhil ; 
he  has  to  keep  watch  at  night,  stand  guard  at  the  gates,  perambu- 
late the  village  and,  in  short,  generally  act  as  policeman  on  the 
principle,  presumably,  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  When 
a  theft  is  committed  it  is  the  part  of  the  jaglia  of  the  village 
to  take  up  the  tracks  of  the  thieves,  but  when  he  has  definitely 
tracked  them  down  to  the  confines  of  a  neighbouring  village,  his 
responsibility  ends  and  devolves  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  jaglia 
of  that  village.  The  remuneration  of  the  panchayat  consists  of 
grants  of  rent-free  lands,  while  the  villagers  pay  the  members  a 
small  percentage  of  the  produce  of  their  crops ;  sometimes  this  is 
commuted  into  a  money  payment. 
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The  village  panchayat  system  is  at  its  greatest  perfection  in 
Maharashtra.  In  Sindh  and  in  Kanara  proper  it  may  be  said 
to  be  non-existent.  In  Sindh  most  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
large  land-holders — Zemindars — who  are  directly  responsible  to 
Government.  In  Kanara  the  villages  are,  for  the  most  part, 
broken  up  into  small  settlements  or  plantations — chiefly  cocoa- 
nuts,  areca-nuts,  pepper,  cardamoms  and  rice ;  coffee  is  some- 
times met  with — owned  principally  by  Havig  Brahmans,  who  live 
on  their  plantations  with  their  families  and  dependents. 

I  now  come  to  village  life  itself.  The  first  sound  of  recurring 
life  in  every  village  is  the  whirr  of  the  millstones,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  plaintive  song  chanted  by  the  women  as  they 
prepare  the  flour  for  the  day's  consumption.  The  chant  is  by  no 
means  displeasing  in  itself ;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  agreeable  enough,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  tolerated  in  England 
at  the  very  early  hour  at  which  it  is  begun,  that  is,  at  three  or 
four  in  the  morning.  However,  one  gets  used  to  everything,  and 
so  the  chant  goes  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  Having  ground  the 
corn  for  the  day  the  women  prepare  the  early  morning  meal 
consisting  of  "  chupattis,"  or  cakes  made  of  flour  and  moistened 
with  water — the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  else  a 
"conji,"  or  gruel,  also  made  of  flour.  In  both  cases  the  flour 
is  obtained  from  the  "  jowari,"  or  great  millet — Sorghum  vulgar e 
—but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  well-to-do 
families,  it  is  obtained  from  wheat.  This  early  culinary  task 
completed,  the  women  go  forth  to  the  village  well  to  draw  water ; 
by  this  time  it  is  dawn,  the  sun  is  on  the  point  of  rising,  and  the 
whole  village  population  is  up  and  moving.  While  the  women 
are  drawing  water,  the  men  are  turning  the  cattle  out  of  their 
sheds  and  looking  to  their  agricultural  implements  and  tools ; 
presently  they  sally  forth  to  the  fields,  intent  on  their  daily  tasks, 
such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  the  like. 

The  Indian  plough  is  a  very  primitive  affair  compared  with  that 
used  in  England.  It  consists  of  a  straight  piece  of  timber,  the 
share  being  also  of  wood,  sometimes  shod  with  iron,  but  more 
frequently  simply  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  fire.  The 
share  is  called  the  Nangar,*  a  term  applied  to  the  whole  instrument. 
The  directing  or  driving  handle  is  referred  to  as  the  "  Rumai," 
and  the  yoke  is  termed  Jukad :  there  are  no  shafts ;  the  bullocks, 
are  merely  fastened  to  the  yoke  by  leather  thongs,  or  ropes, 
and  guided  by  ropes  passing  through  the  nostrils.  The  woods 
mostly  preferred  for  ploughs  are  teak,  sissoo,  blackwaod,  ain  and 
dhowra. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
larger  and,  to  outward  appearance,  more  effective  ploughs,  but 

*  Nangar  means  plough  as  well  as  plough-share. 
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they  have  not  been  attended  with  much  success :  one  reason 
being  that  to  work  them  more  powerful  draught  animals  are 
required,  and  these  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary 
ryot  (cultivator).  Another  factor  in  Khandesh,  at  all  events,  is 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil;  it  merely  requires  to  be 
scratched  to  yield  bumper  crops,  at  least  in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti 
river.  Here,  as  a  rule,  two  crops,  the  Kharif  and  the  Kabi— 
October-November,  and  January-February  respectively  —  are 
reaped  year  after  year,  except,  of  course,  when  the  rains  fail. 
The  ryot  has  therefore  no  incentive  to  urge  him  on,  and  he  lacks 
both  the  enterprise  and  the  wherewithal  to  go  in  for  higher  agri- 
culture. He  is,  however,  a  thorough  believer  in  irrigation,  and 
will  use  water  whenever  he  can  get  it ;  if  not  near  enough  to  a 
river,  or  canal,  he  resorts  to  wells,  and  some  of  the  wells  in  the 
Tapti  Valley  are  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  deep.  Large 
leather  bags — motes,  to  give  the  native  name — are  generally  used 
to  raise  the  water.  Sometimes  the  Persian  wheel  is  utilised :  by 
this  method  the  water  is  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  attached  to  a 
kind  of  rope  ladder  passing  over  a  large  wooden  wheel  and 
revolving  with  it.  Bullock  power  is  employed. 

A  good  well  will  supply  water  sufficient  for  the  working  of 
as  many  as  four  of  these  motes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  mote 
will  water  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  daily ;  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  small  channels  made  in  the  ground  most  skilfully 
laid  out  and  changing  their  courses  every  few  yards,  so  as  to 
offer  a  series  of  checks  to  the  flow  of  the  water.  There  is  a 
regular  net-work  of  these  channels,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see  how  the  cultivator  manages  them,  stopping  the  flow  of 
water  in  one,  when  it  has  sufficiently  irrigated  the  area  to  be 
watered  by  it,  and  diverting  it  into  another  by  a  few  deft  pushes 
of  the  foot,  calling  up  the  Biblical  reference — "  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs."  *  As  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to 
work  a  well  that  is  more  than  twenty-five  feet  deep,  except  for 
garden  crops,  such  as  sugar-cane,  chillies,  sweet  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  radishes,  ginger,  melons  and  cucumbers.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  more  valuable  garden  crops  requiring  special  care, 
attention  and  skill,  such  as  the  well-known  Areca,  Piper  or 
Betelnut,  cocoanuts,  plantains — bananas  as  they  are  commonly 
called  in  England — mangoes,  grapes,  oranges,  pumeloes  or 
shaddocks,  limes  and  mulberries.  Increase  of  irrigation  and  the 
revival  and  spread  of  her  manufactures  and  industries  spell  the 
temporal  salvation  of  India. 

From  early  morning  till  about  half-past  eleven  the  ordinary 
village  ryot  is  busy  with  his  field  work ;  he  then  stops,  unyokes 
his  bullocks,  and  turns  them  loose  to  graze  while  he  goes  home 

*  Peut.  xi.  10. 
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for  his  mid-day  meal ;  if  he  be  working  at  a  distance  from  his 
home,  his  wife,  or  one  of  his  children,  will  bring  the  meals  to 
him.  Again  it  consists  of  chupattis  with,  perhaps,  a  little  vege- 
table curry,  or  an  onion  and  some  chillies,  for  a  relish.  After  his 
food  he  takes  a  siesta,  and  then  returns  to  the  field,  where  he 
remains  till  sun-down  ;  then  after  stabling  and  littering  down  his 
cattle,  he  partakes  of  more  chupattis  and  a  little  milk,  and  the 
day's  work  is  done. 

The  evening  meal  over,  the  men  usually  assemble  near  the 
chaudi,  or  at  one  of  the  gates,  and  chat  and  smoke  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  then  go  to  bed.  The  women  lead  very  much  the  same 
lives  as  the  men ;  after  cleaning  up  the  house  and  the  brass  pots, 
which  do  duty  as  dishes,  plates  and  tumblers,  they  go  out  and 
help  their  menkind  in  the  fields,  pick  up  sticks  for  the  fire  and 
collect  cow-dung,  which  they  make  into  cakes,  termed  "  bratties  " 
in  the  vernacular,  dry  them  in  the  sun  and  store  them  in  heaps  to 
be  used  as  fuel,  when  the  supply  of  wood  for  burning  runs  low,  or 
as  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  gets  damp ;  they  also  assist  the 
men  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  agricultural  work  ;  for  instance,  they 
very  often  winnow  the  corn  and  weed  in  the  fields. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  in  Khandesh,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cultivators  are  what  are  called  Mahratha 
Kunbis ;  they  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of 
the  province,  and  including  the  cultivators  belonging  to  other 
castes  and  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  one  may  safely  say  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  dependent 
on  the  soil  for  their  livelihood.  The  same  may  be  said  to  be  the 
case  all  over  India.  This  enormous  pressure  of  the  people 
directly  on  the  land  is  one  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  the 
distressing  recurrence  and  terrible  severity  of  famines  and  the 
consequent  frequently  prevalent  scarcity  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  When  manufactures,  commerce,  and  other  pursuits  are 
more  largely  followed,  this  distress  will  be  greatly  mitigated,  and 
it  cannot  but  be  the  earnest  end  and  aim  of  every  well-wisher  of 
India  to  hasten  the  day  when  her  ancient  arts,  manufactures, 
and  industries,  so  famous  at  one  time,  shall  be  revived  and 
restored  to  their  pristine  glory.  There  are  signs  of  this  revival, 
and  though  I  deplore  most  sincerely  the  agitation  which  is  going 
on  just  now  in  view  of  the  recent  partition  of  Bengal,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  the  measure  is  for  the  real  good  of  the  people ;  still  I 
welcome  the  agitation  as  a  sign  of  a  certain  national  life,  which, 
if  properly  directed,  will  tend  for  the  prosperity  and  betterment 
of  India. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  real  national  life,  no  general 
national  opinion.  The  present  agitation  is  the  work  of  the  few 
discontented,  unprincipled,  restless  and  selfish  adventurers  and 
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demagogues,  without  any  fixed  purpose  in  view  save  their  own 
personal  aggrandisement.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  still  very 
much  as  they  were  a  thousand,  and  more,  years  ago  ;  so  long  as 
they  are  fairly  and  generously  treated  they  reck  but  little  as  to 
whom  they  render  allegiance. 


IV. 

FESTIVALS  AND  DEITIES. 

Religion  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Indian  village  life ; 
but  it  is  in  the  holidays  and  the  rites  connected  with  them,  that 
religion  asserts  itself  most  conspicuously.  It  is  then  that  the 
Brahman  comes  to  the  front.  The  Brahmans  are  the  priests, 
the  "Bhu-surs"  (Lords  of  the  Earth).  They  take  the  lead  in 
all  rural  life,  absolutely  and  completely ;  in  towns  their  ascend- 
ency may  be  disputed,  but  in  the  Mofussil  they  still  reign 
supreme;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  more  primitive  and  out-of- 
the-way  villages  the  Brahmans  are  actually  objects  of  worship. 
Nothing  can  go  on  without  them,  neither  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  nor  feasts,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  are  many 
feasts. 

The  ryot,  as  a  rule,  does  no  agricultural  work  on  a  Monday, 
that  is,  he  gives  himself  and  his  animals  a  hebdomadal  rest  on 
that  day,  and  thus,  unconsciously,  keeps  up  an  observance  of 
a  nature  similar  to  the  Christian  Sunday  and  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Mahomedans  look  upon  Friday  as  their  day  of  rest. 
Then,  if  the  village  is  a  tolerably  large  one,  there  is  generally 
a  weekly  market-day,  and  this  is  always  observed  as  a  quasi- 
holiday.  Then  the  "  Shradh,"  or  anniversary  of  the  father's 
death,  is  always  strictly  kept;  on  that  day  the  son  shaves 
all  the  hair  off  his  head  and  face,  puts  on  clean  white  clothes, 
prays  to  the  gods  and  gives  offerings  at  the  village  shrine  for 
the  repose  of  his  father's  spirit.  It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly, 
that  the  Hindu  so  passionately  desires  a  son ;  if  he  has  not  got 
one,  lawfully  begotten,  he  adopts  one. 

There  are  five  principal  feasts  in  the  year — Divali,  Maha- 
Sivaratri,  Holi,  Nag-panchami,  and  Dasera. 

The  Divali — or  Feast  of  Lanterns — falls  in  January;  it  is 
the  Hindu  New  Year  and  is  the  great  business  feast,  as  it  were ; 
all  books  are  balanced  and  accounts  adjusted  at  this  time.  This 
feast  is  especially  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  the  second  person 
in  the  Hindu  Trimurti  or  Trinity,  and  it  celebrates  his  victory 
over  the  demon  Narak,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Hell ;  in  fact, 
Narak  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Hell.  The  temples  and  houses 
are  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  the  women  flock  to  the  nearest 
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water,  where  they  set  afloat  little  earthen  saucers  filled  with  oil, 
in  which  they  place  lighted  wicks. 

Maha-Sivaratri— or  the  night  of  Siva — the  second  great  holiday, 
takes  place  in  February ;  it  is  in  honour  of  "  Shiv  " — or  "  Siva  " — 
the  third  person  in  the  Hindu  Trinity,  and  is  the  chief  holiday  of 
the  Lingayets,  a  numerous  class  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  In  Kandesh,  however,  there  are  only  some 
six  hundred.  The  orgies  indulged  in  very  much  resemble  those 
practised  by  the  followers  of  Bacchus  in  olden  times.  The  Holi 
— or  Shimga — feast  comes  off  in  March- April ;  it  is  a  regular 
saturnalia,  and  is  in  honour  of  the  demi-god  Krishna,  an 
"avatar"  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu;  drunkenness  and  all  kinds 
of  extravagances  abound.  This  festival  is  very  much  observed 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  with  the  wild  tribes — the  Bhils  especi- 
ally— it  is  the  great  holiday  of  the  year. 

Nag-panchami  occurs  in  July-August.  The  monsoon,  or 
rainy  season,  is  supposed  to  end  with  this  feast,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  extensively  celebrated  in  the  coast  districts  than  in  the 
inland  parts ;  it  is  the  great  holiday  for  fishermen  and  seafaring 
folk  generally.  The  cobra  is  worshipped ;  offerings  of  milk  are 
placed  in  shallow  dishes  in  spots  which  these  reptiles  are  known 
to  haunt,  while  thousands  of  cocoanuts  are  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Dasera — October-November — is  the  soldier's  feast;  it  com- 
memorates the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  the  great  Hindu 
national  hero — Bam — against  the  giant  demon,  Bavan.  It  is 
kept  with  great  pomp  and  display.  The  soldier  worships  his 
weapons  at  this  time,  the  artisan  his  tools,  the  agriculturist  his 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  weaver  his  loom,  even  the  clerks 
adore  their  inkpots  and  their  pens.  Animals  are  garlanded  and 
decked  out  specially  at  this  feast,  and  one's  grooms  and  coachmen 
bring  the  horses  round  to  the  front  door  of  the  bungalow  all 
bedizened  and  caparisoned,  expecting  tips !  It  was  after  this 
festival  that  kings  used,  in  ancient  times,  to  "  go  forth  to  battle," 
and  the  Mahrathas,  the  Pindharis  and  the  sillidars  sallied  forth 
to  ravage  and  to  foray :  the  rains  are  well  over  by  this  time  and 
the  country  is  dry  and  open  for  travelling  and  fit  for  the  move- 
ments of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  above  all,  the  crops  have  been 
cut  and  carried,  so  that  the  grain,  which  the  unfortunate  villagers 
had  carefully  stored  up,  could  be  easily  taken  away. 

India  is  emphatically  a  land  of  idols ;  idolatry  seems  to  have  a 
fascination  for  the  Hindu  mind.  The  common  people  of  India 
are  passionately  devoted  to  the  worship  and  service  of  idols ; 
there  are  said  to  be  333,000,000  gods  in  Hindustan ! 

The  three  great  and  specially  venerated  deities  are  Brahma, 
Vishnu  and  Siva— the  Hindu  Trimurti,  or  Trinity. 

Brahma  stands  first,  unapproachable,  and  automatous;  only 
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three  temples  in  all  India,  I  believe,  are  erected  in  his  honour ; 
he  is  merely  invoked  as  the  chief  of  the  Trimurti,  but  is  not 
made  the  object  of  actual  worship,  as  he  is  not  supposed  !to  take 
any  interest  in  mundane  affairs;  he  is  the  Creator,  the  giver 
of  all  gifts  and  of  all  blessings  and  controls  the  destinies  of 
men,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  completely  indifferent  to  them. 
Vishnu  is  the  Saviour ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  represented 
on  the  earth  by  "  avatars,"  or  incarnations,  in  which  he  is  fabled 
to  have  rescued  the  oppressed  people  from  demons,  giants  and 
various  other  tyrants ;  there  are  ten  avatars,  nine  of  which, 
i.e.,  those  of  the  fish,  the  tortoise,  the  boar,  Narsingh  or  the 
man-lion,  Waman  the  dwarf,  Pareshram,  Rama  and  Krishna — 
the  three  great  mythological  heroes  or  demi-gods  of  Hinduism— 
and  Buddha — whom  the  Brahmans  have  annexed  for  purposes  of 
their  own — have  been  undergone  ;  the  tenth  and  last  avatar  is  yet 
to  come ;  this  is  kalki,  or  the  horse,  when  the  age  of  happiness— 
the  Satya-Yuga — will  be  inaugurated.  Siva  (or  Shiva,  or  Shiv) 
is  the  third  person  of  the  Triad.  He  is  considered  to  be  irascible, 
vindictive  and  altogether  terrible.  The  adoration  of  which  he  is 
the  object  is  of  a  more  gloomy  nature  than  that  offered  to  Vishnu 
— Vishnu's  cult  is  joyous — and  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  popular, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  more  prevalent.  Siva  is  the  destroyer ; 
he  is  usually  portrayed  with  three  eyes,  one  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehead  ;  the  Ganges  flows  from  his  head,  a  crescent  is  between 
his  two  lower  eyes,  he  wears  a  necklace  of  human  skulls,  and  has 
a  blue  throat,  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  contracted  by  drinking 
the  poison  produced  by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  Siva  is 
regarded  as  the  vivifying,  actuating  and  sustaining  principle  in 
animated  things.  His  consort  is  Kali. 

The  temples  inside  the  villages  are  usually  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,  Siva  or  Kali;  as  stated  above,  Brahma  is  not  made 
the  object  of  direct  worship,  but  scattered  about  in  the  fields,  and 
on  the  roadsides  are  many  shrines  in  honour  of  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  The  uncultured  Hindu  is  ready  to 
worship  anything:  a  long-forgotten  story  of  a  Sati,  where  a 
woman  has  ascended  the  funeral  pyre  and  been  immolated 
with  her  husband's  corpse;  some  old  folk-lore  tale  of  a  dead- 
and-gone  warrior;  even  the  remembrance  of  a  murder,  or  a 
suicide,  are  enough  to  conjure  up  some  deity  or  demon,  to  be 
propitiated;  and  then  —  as  with  all  simple  peoples — they  are 
nature  worshippers,  and  trees  and  rocks,  rivers  and  waterfalls,  and 
similar  physical  phenomena  appeal  to  their  dim  religious  instincts, 
which  they  attempt  to  embody  in  this  way. 

The  most  frequent  idol  to  be  met  with  is  Ganpatti,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  the  elephant-headed  one.  He  is  the  most  universally 
adored  of  deities ;  his  image  is  to  be  encountered  everywhere ; 
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in  temples,  in  chowdis,  in  places  of  public  resort,  in  the  streets, 
in  forts,  by  the  side  of  streams  and  tanks  and  on  the  road-side. 
He  is  the  god  of  wisdom,  the  remover  of  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
and  is  always  approached  at  the  commencement  of  any  under- 
taking, or  journey.  The  god  of  war,  Kartikeya,  had  a  long- 
standing grudge  against  him,  and  seizing  his  opportunity  one  day 
cut  off  Ganpatti's  head  ;  Ganpatti's  father,  Siva,  when  he  heard 
of  his  son's  mishap,  promptly  decapitated  an  elephant  that 
happened  to  be  passing  by,  and  put  the  head  so  obtained  on  his 
son's  despoiled  trunk,  and  this  is  why  Ganpatti  has  an  elephant's 
head  on  his  shoulders.  The  ordinary  country  people  actually 
worship  these  stocks  and  stones,  but  the  educated  classes  do  not ; 
to  them  the  idol  is  only  the  presentment,  the  eidolon  or  visible 
attempt  at  embodiment  of  the  Great  God  above,  and  it  is  that 
God  the}?"  worship,  not  the  idol. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  upon  those  of  my  readers  who  are 
looking  forward  to  a  career  in  the  country  where  I  spent  the 
best  years  of  my  life,  the  country  that  I  love,  to  remember 
that  they  are  accepting  a  very  great  responsibility.  They  are 
going  out  to  govern  a  great  Empire,  a  country  which  has  been 
described,  and  with  reason,  as  "  the  brightest  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  the  monarch  of  these  realms."  My  advice  to  them  is,  Govern 
with  patience,  with  discretion.  Try  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people — it  is  worth  winning.  They  will  respond  to  all  advances 
made,  once  assured  that  the  persons  set  over  them  have  their 
interests  at  heart. 

There  are  subtle  elements  in  the  Indian  mind,  hard  for  the  most  patient 
Western  to  realise  the  force  of.  But  we  have  got  to  try.  It  has  been  said  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  that  no  one  ever  ate  at  his  table  without  learning  to  think 
more  kindly  of  the  natives.  I  wish  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  Anglo- 
Indian  table  to-day.  Overbearing  manners  are  very  disagreeable  in  all 
countries,  but  India  is  the  one  country  where  they  are  a  political  crime.* 

In  former  days,  men  looked  on  India  as  a  more  permanent 
place  of  residence  than  they  do  now :  the  present  tendency  is  to 
return  home  as  much  as  possible  and  to  spend  the  money  saved 
in  India  in  England ;  consequently,  the  Englishman  is  getting  to 
look  more  and  more  upon  India  as  a  country  to  be  lived  in  as  little 
as  may  be,  and  therefore  his  sympathy  with  the  people  and  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  great  dependency  is  in  danger  of 
disappearing.  It  used  not  to  be  so,  in  the  days  of  old  John  Com- 
pany. "  Sit  with  the  four  doors  open,"  as  the  native  saying  has 
it,  that  is,  accessible  to  all,  and,  therefore,  doing  justice  to  all. 

G.  K.  BETHAM. 

*  Extract  from  speech  made  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  at  Arbroath,  Oct.  21, 1907. 
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WOMEN   OF   NEW   ZEALAND 

A   REPLY  TO  MRS.    GROSS  MANN 

BY   EDITH   GABB 

AUCKLAND  has  now  been  my  home  for  a  year,  and  during  that 
period  I  have  tried,  perhaps  a  little  superficially,  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  my  new  friends,  more  especially  those 
of  the  women.  I  am  therefore  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Gross- 
mann's  article.*  My  own  experience,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  causes 
me  to  differ  from  some  of  her  conclusions  as  to  woman  suffrage. 
Many  women  here  are  too  much  occupied  with  home  and  children 
to  trouble  about  politics;  on  the  other  hand,  many  young  un- 
married women  make  much  of  their  privileges.  Soon  after  I 
came  out  a  young  unmarried  woman  said  to  me,  "  You  will  have 
a  vote  here."  I  replied,  "  That  does  not  interest  me ;  I  do  not 
suppose  I  shall  use  it,  because  to  use  it  properly  requires  what  I 
have  not,  time  to  study  politics,  and  unless  I  know  what  I  am 
voting  about  and  for  whom  I  am  voting,  I  prefer  not  to  vote  at 
all."  This  reply  seemed  to  puzzle  my  young  friend,  who  met  my 
remarks  with  the  rejoinder,  "  Well,  if  I  could  not  walk,  I  would 
crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  record  my  vote." 

And  her  vote  would  have  been  like  so  many  other  votes  given 
by  New  Zealand  women,  one  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Their  intentions  are  good,  but  drastic  measures  often 
fail,  as  was  the  case  at  Invercargill,  where  the  authorities  deprived 
all  hotels  of  their  licences,  and  as  every  public-house  is  called 
an  hotel  here,  it  will  easily  be  seen  what  so  general  an  order 
meant.  The  result  was  that  a  great  deal  of  illicit  trade  was 
carried  on.  Human  nature  is  such,  that  forbidden  fruit  will  ever 
prove  the  sweetest. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  climate,  I  had  heard  much  of 
the  sub-tropical  climate  of  Auckland  before  I  came  out ;  I  suppose 
it  does  exist ;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  seen  little  or  nothing 
of  it  during  my  first  year's  residence  in  the  Province.  The  nights 
and  mornings  are  cold,  even  in  summer,  and  when  going  out  for  long, 

*  See  September,  1907. 
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whatever  be  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  coat 
for  the  evening.  As  to  last  winter,  to  my  English  ideas  it  was 
cold;  we  even  had  hail  on  one  or  two  occasions.  People  here 
suffer  from  rheumatism  and  pneumonia,  due,  I  take  it,  to  the 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  excessive  rain  and  wooden  houses. 

To  reach  most  of  the  beautiful  spots  in  New  Zealand  means 
a  long  journey,  and  the  travelling  is  both  slow  and  expensive. 
Wages  are  higher  than  in  the  old  country,  but  living  is  dearer, 
and  if  one  would  save  one  has  to  learn  to  do  without  many 
things,  considered  almost  necessities  at  home;  I  mean  in  the 
way  of  furniture  and  clothing.  Meat,  butter,  milk  and  eggs  are 
cheaper  here  than  in  London,  and  this  helps  a  little  with  the 
things  that  are  so  much  more  expensive.  Unlike  Mrs.  Gross- 
mann,  I  have  not  found  the  average  New  Zealand  woman  a 
much-travelled  lady ;  her  time  is  too  much  occupied  with  work. 
But  I  can  say  that  the  average  New  Zealand  woman  is  clean, 
thrifty,  and  makes  a  good  housewife.  She  can  do  most  things, 
from  washing  and  chopping  wood  to  making  clothes  and  playing 
the  piano — in  a  word,  she  is  a  capable,  self-reliant  woman,  and 
belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  "  Help  Yourself  Society." 
She  is  also  kindly,  ever  ready  to  help,  and  less  stiff  than  her 
English  sisters. 

The  women  who  would  have  one  or  two  servants  at  home 
generally  do  their  own  work  out  here  ;  labour  is  dear,  and  domestic 
labour  very  scarce,  and  not  too  great  a  treasure  when  found. 
Women  have  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  action,  as  one  knows, 
strengthens  character;  they  have  very  little  time  to  dream,  to 
philosophise  and  store  their  minds,  and  grow  creatures  of  emotion 
and  moods.  I  have  known  some  lovers  of  art  and  literature 
lament  the  fact  that  they  had  so  little  time  to  devote  to  study 
or  thought,  and  were  things  different  New  Zealand  women  would 
doubtless  give  at  least  their  quota  of  literature  and  art  to  the 
world. 

The  parents  seem  often  to  be  ruled  by  their  children  instead  of 
ruling  them.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  that  goes 
so  far  the  other  way  as  to  be  sad ;  small  farmers  in  the  bush  let 
their  children  milk  cows  and  work,  both  before  and  after  school, 
consequently  the  poor  mites  are  too  listless  and  tired  to  learn. 
Often  the  poor  mothers  in  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the  bush,  have 
too  much  to  do  to  store  their  minds  and  keep  ahead,  and  their 
children  rather  look  down  on  them. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Zealand  girl  I  differ  essentially  from 
Mrs.  Grossmann ;  nothing  in  New  Zealand  has  struck  me  so 
forcibly  as  the  rudeness,  so-called  independence,  of  youth  and 
child,  male  and  female.  As  to  the  majority  of  girls  in  the  "  back- 
fisch "  age,  well  1  I  think  it  is  terrible.  I  remember  on  my 
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journey  from  Wellington  to  Auckland  having  a  girl-child  about 
thirteen  in  my  cabin.  Two  other  ladies  occupied  the  cabin  with 
me,  and  this  child  patronised  us  all.  She  was  very  sea-sick  and 
inconvenienced  me  much,  as  she  had  the  berth  over  me,  but  she 
never  apologised.  At  New  Plymouth,  she  went  ashore  alone, 
and  on  coming  back  in  the  evening  remarked  to  me  in  a  patronising 
voice,  "  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better  ?  "  I  could  have  said  I  should 
feel  better  still  if  I  could  give  you  a  dressing  down,  you  horrid 
little  thing.  She  had  just  come  from  boarding-school  for  her 
Christmas  holidays. 

A  lady  who  has  been  out  here  about  two  years  told  me 
that  when  she  came  she  loved  children  but  now  she  hates  them. 
In  the  principal  streets  and  parks  of  Auckland,  girls  of  14  and  16 
are  dressed  like  women  of  thirty  (except  that  their  skirts  are  not 
quite  as  long  and  perhaps  only  half  their  hair  up).  They  wear 
big  showy  hats  to  attract  the  youthful  male,  and  sooner  or  later 
one  sees  them  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  boy  after  their  own 
age.  Probably  Mrs.  Grossmann  would  attribute  this  precocious- 
ness  to  the  sub- tropical  climate.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes 
the  youth  of  New  Zealand  leaves  much  room  for  improvement. 

EDITH  GABB. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

THE  New  Year  is  awaited  with  much  hopefulness  in  financial 
circles,  seeing  that  in  the  absence  of  any  untoward  circumstances 
it  ought  to  bring  relief  from  the  abnormally  high  Bank  rate.  As 
it  is,  there  has  already  been  considerable  recovery  from  the  low 
prices  ruling  a  month  ago,  despite  the  restricting  influence  of 
high  money  rates. 

Indian  securities,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  railway 
companies,  have  enjoyed  a  general  rise  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  settlement  of  the  railway  strike  has  been  one  good  factor,  and 
a  still  more  gratifying  one  has  been  afforded  by  the  half-yearly 
reports  now  practically  complete.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  Madras,  all  the  more  important  companies  have  shown 
increased  profits,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  Madras  the  gross 
receipts  were  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  half  of  1906.  On 
the  whole  the  results  furnish  a  practical  tribute  to  sound  and 
progressive  working  and  the  growth  of  the  use  of  the  railways  by 
the  huge  population  of  the  country.  In  many  cases,  too,  there 
has  been  a  welcome  reduction  in  the  working  expense  ratio.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  increase  in  profit  actually  exceeded  the 
increase  in  gross  receipts.  In  all  the  circumstances,  investors 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*  %  Stock  (f)      .     .     . 

65,868,000 

1931 

100} 

3^ 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      (*)... 
2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

861 

It 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

95} 

m 

30  June—  31  Deo 

8    %      „          „     1896-7 

•  • 

1916 

80i 

N 

30  June—  30  Deo 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

7 
4 

100 
100 
100 

823 
152J 
85j 

3f 
^ 
*ft 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  $th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3*  %  +\ 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

H 

7 

100 
100 

100 

104$ 
107i 

149^ 

• 

r 

»* 
^ 

*l 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  |\ 
sur,  profits  (t)     / 

2,187,051 

5& 

100 

lllj 

i 

54 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4}  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  t) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do  do  4?  °/  (t} 

4,362,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

5i 

? 

4 

? 

5 

4f 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

126? 
121, 
82J 
110^ 
1081 
1011 

nol 

109,r 

i 
r* 

r, 

3 

3| 
? 

3 

4i 

Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)      

500,000 

4 

100 

98: 

r, 

4i 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,077,400 
400,000 
379,580 

5* 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

113t 

88; 
142; 

107i 

I 
i 

i 

^H 

4^ 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

? 

100 
100 

121 
104, 

\ 

33 

5-} 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5 

4 

100 
100 

102, 
104i 

\ 

3 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     ,.,,. 
Do.  8J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

6 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

122; 

90, 
100 
107 

\ 

^ 

tl 

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

10,000 

13 

20 

52 

5 

National  Bank  of  India  .     .     .     .     . 

48,000 

12 

12| 

45 

I 

3, 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(*)  Ex  dividend. 


might  easily  do  worse  than  scan  the  list  of  yields  on  Indian 
railway  stocks  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  sound  investment 
with  a  good  return. 

In  order  to  avoid  saddling  itself  for  an  extended  period  with  a 
high  rate  of  interest  by  placing  long-term  stock  during  the 
monetary  stringency,  Canada  has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
issuing  five-year  debentures  bearing  4  per  cent,  convertible  up  to 
1910  into  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  stock  at  the  rate  of  £105  for  each 
£100  of  the  debentures.  The  issue  now  stands  at  a  small 
premium. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  report  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  for  the  year  ended  October  31  that  although  the  deposits 
showed  a  decrease  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling  the  profits 
were  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Bank,  amount- 
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ing  to  £406,877  against  £369,447  for  the  preceding  year.  As  was 
stated  in  last  month's  issue,  the  quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  have  been  continued,  and  the  increased 
profits  have  augmented  the  amount  carried  forward  to  £143,829, 
quite  apart  from  the  Bank's  "  rest,"  amounting  to  over  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  sterling.  Since  the  issue  of  the  report,  the  board 
of  directors  has  been  still  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway,  and  Mr.  David  Morrice,  the  president  of  the  Canada 
Coloured  Cotton  Mills  Company. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-1     Guaran- 
colonialj      teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,600,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

100 
101 

— 

1  Apr,—  1  Got, 

4%    „            Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102 

314 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,053,7211        191Q 
4,389,415/i       iyiu 

/  102 
\  lOOa; 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3}  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

99* 

— 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
9  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

lOOaj 
94s 

3& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      „              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

78 

3r»8 

1  Apr,—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

81x 

4 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

102 
109 

5 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .     .     <M, 

164,000 

1949 

82 

311 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

QUEBEC, 

3%  Inscribed  .     .    ; 

1,897,820 

1937 

81 

4 

1  Apr,—  1  Got, 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

100 

79 

4 
If 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 
a  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

102 

3£ 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3}  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 

473,474 

1923 
drawings 

101 
9205 

4 
3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

*& 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3$  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

4 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

95 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

95 

4§ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

103 

*& 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  EliRible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

$100 

154 

4, 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stook 

100$ 

SH 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

|| 

107 

»H 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stook 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£21,104,203 
£22,475,985 

4 
nil 

104^0? 

18$ 

3|g 
nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

114 

4§ 

Do.  5  %  2nd       ,, 

£2,530,000 

5 

107 

3 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

3 

60 

5 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

97 

*| 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook 

£4,270,375 

5 

jj 

128 

3 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stook 

£15,135,981 

4 

104J 

BH 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

232 

*& 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

69 

&& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16 

5T3« 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh 

1 

30 

100,000 

85s.  per  sh 

10* 

75 

tfj 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

6I 

25,000 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electrio\Def. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

125£ 

6| 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stook 

109 

51 

U3 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

91 

4 

3  %  Sterling        „       . 

325,000 

1947 

80 

*A 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook  . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

*a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4O/ 
/O                11                         II                • 

480,682 

1935 

102a; 

5 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

102a; 

•I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date, 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  will 
probably  be  making  its  issue  of  new  capital  and  doubtless  the 
precedent  of  offering  it  at  par  to  the  existing  holders  will  be 
followed,  in  which  case  they  will  receive  a  substantial  bonus. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  great  Canadian  systems  the  last 
monthly  revenue  statements,  those  for  October,  showed  that 
substantial  increases  in  gross  receipts  had  been  converted  by 
heavy  expenses  into  decreases  in  net  profit.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  enjoyed  $124,000  in  extra  gross  receipts  but  there  was  a 
simultaneous  increase  of  $229,000  in  working  expenses,  making  a 
net  decrease  of  $105,000.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the 
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financial  year  the  net  decrease  is  $149,000.  Similarly  while  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  for  October  showed  an 
increase  of  £56,700  the  net  profit  showed  a  decrease  of  £2,000, 
making  the  net  profit  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  half-year 
£1,700  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1906. 

Some  recovery  is  shown  in  the-prices  of  Australian  Govern- 
ment Stocks,  but  the  uncertainty  still  existing  with  regard  to 
the  financial  outlook  prevents  any  marked  activity.  Though  the 
past  year  has  been  in  every  way  a  prosperous  one  for  Australia, 
its  close  sees  the  general  level  of  quotations  for  Government 
securities  much  lower  than  was  the  case  twelve  months  ago. 
This  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  market  conditions,  for  the 
financial  position  of  the  States  has  shown  decided  improvement 
in  nearly  every  instance.  For  the  present  year  the  prospects  in 
this  respect  are  most  encouraging  in  view  of  the  expansion  in 
Commonwealth  and  State  revenues.  The  Commonwealth  receipts 
for  November  amounted  to  £974,424  as  compared  with  £768,185 
in  November,  1906,  while  for  the  five  months  to  the  end  of 
November  the  total  revenue  was  £4,878,622  against  £4,113,784  in 
the  corresponding  five  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  New 
South  Wales  revenue  for  the  same  period  showed  an  increase  of 
£640,503,  and  other  States  have  likewise  enjoyed  substantial 
increases.  With  the  higher  Commonwealth  tariff  now  in  operation 
the  tendency  to  increase  should  develop. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  public  finance  that  the  past 
year  has  proved  a  favourable  one  for  Australia.  In  the  matter  of 
overseas  trade  the  results  for  the  year  bid  fair  to  surpass  the 
record  total  of  1906.  The  final  figures  will  not  be  available  for 
some  time,  but  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
imports  of  merchandise  showed  an  increase  of  £4,281,574,  while 
the  exports  of  general  commodities  increased  to  the  extent  of 
£6,965,684.  Exports  of  gold  and  specie,  however,  were  lower  by 
more  than  £4,000,000,  a  feature  which  is  attributable  to  the 
greater  activity  of  internal  trade.  The  demands  on  the  resources 
of  the  banks  for  home  requirements  necessitated  the  retention  in 
the  country  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth's  pro- 
duction of  gold,  while  the  accumulated  balances  of  the  Australian 
Banks  in  London  have  also  been  greatly  reduced.  Banking 
profits  have  been  on  the  up  grade  as  a  result  of  expanding  trade, 
and  all  the  recent  reports  have  shown  increased  earnings,  with  in 
many  instances  larger  distributions  to  shareholders. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  success  now  being  derived 
from  banking  operations  in  Australia  is  furnished  by  the  report  of 
that  flourishing  institution,  the  Western  Australian  Bank,  for 
the  half-year  to  30th  September.  The  net  profits  amounted  to 
£27,993,  compared  with  £24,058  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
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1906.  With  a  balance  of  £23,324  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  half-year  the  total  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  was 
£51,317 — out  of  which  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum  absorbed  £15,000 ;  a  further  £25,000  has  been 
added  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  thereby  increased  to  £400,000, 
and  the  remaining  £11,317  is  carried  forward  to  the  current  half- 
year.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  increased 
to  its  present  figure  of  £150,000,  but  the  Board  are  of  opinion 
that  a  further  increase  is  necessary.  If  a  fresh  issue  of  shares  is 
sanctioned,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  the  shareholders  should  derive 
a  handsome  bonus  by  their  allotments. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

105 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%      „             „     4 
3%        „             „    (4 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

99 
84* 

•P 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 

5,477,200 

1908-13* 

100 

4i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

101 

4 

3*%       „         1889  (t) 
4  °/ 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

96 
100 

4 
4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %         ,"         (t)  '.     '. 

5,319,714 

1929-49t 

85* 

3f 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „             „    (t) 
3%        „             „    (4 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47  t 

101 
103 
96 

84 

ll 
3*g 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

4,586,700 

1908-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

A     O/ 

1,365,300 

1916 

100 

4Jjj 

1  1      A                   <    f\t*4- 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

6,247,300 

1916-7-36* 

100 

4T6 

>1  Apr,  —  1  Uot. 

3*%      »             i.    (0 

2,517,800 

1939 

98*£ 

3?s 

3  %        ii             ii    w 

839,500 

1916-26J 

8525 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%        „             „    (4 

2,760,100 

1916  t  or 

Six 

3^ 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

100* 

4 

15  Apr.—  15  Oot, 

3*%      „          (t)  .     . 

Q    <3/                                              (f\ 

3    /Q                   t|                        \t)       •            • 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

95 
84 

3f 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

n  01                                fj\ 
&  /e           ii              W    •       • 

2,500,000 

1927  1 

85s 

34* 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA. 

3*  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

96 

4 

1 

4%        »           .,     (4 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

103 

313 

>1  Jan.—  1  July, 

37.           ...  (4 

450,000 

1920-40f 

86* 

3* 

) 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

%  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment, 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3*1 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

99 

±1 

Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

4 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

41 

I 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield, 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohof!  .     .     . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4| 

7^3 

Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4.1 

100 

98 

4& 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

400,000 

* 

100 

99 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

100 

Si9 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

40 

5  * 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

14 

25 

574 

gJL 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

100 

4£ 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12i 

5 

4 

9^ 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .     .-    .     .     .     . 

£1,900,000 
154,000 

7 

100 
5 

100 
5} 

* 

Do.  4$  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

100 

107* 

4A 

Do.  4%            „                                .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

97 

41 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,212,412 

4 

100 

88 

4* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  .     .     .     «     ,  ''-• 

£727,695 

4 

100 

84 

4| 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .    V 

20,000 

£4 

214 

68 

South  Australian  Company.     .     .   V 

14,200 

20 

534 

4| 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     ?'  '•%-'• 

42,479 

gi 

1 

£> 

10 

Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  .  .           .          ,  '    . 

87,500 

5 

10 

Q8 

54 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12 

£560,000 

5 

100 

100 

"g 

Do.  *i  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     . 

£250,000 

100 

101 

«* 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

New  Zealand  has  easily  maintained  during  1907  its  wonderful 
record  of  prosperity,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  public  finance,  but 
also  in  the  way  of  overseas  trade,  which  has  kept  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  recent  years.  The  Premier  a  week  or  two  ago  declared 
that  New  Zealand's  financial  structure  stood  firm,  and  had  never 
been  so  strong  before,  a  statement  which  is  amply  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  Government,  ever  to  the  front  where  social  legislation 
is  concerned,  has  quite  lately  passed  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  setting  apart  7,000,000  acres  of  Crown  Lands  as 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
9,395,546 
9,658,050 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

104 
105 
99 

844 

3JJ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

106 

*tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N,  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

94* 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  J  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100$ 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

1    200,000 

1926 

118$ 

*tt 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

117J 

nt 

) 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

i 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

44 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.  \ 
£74  Shares  £24  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

Oft 

6tf 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.6%Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru5%Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

107 

tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

112 

*A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

1929 

114 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  44%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

100 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(as)  Ex  dividend  i 

an  endowment  for  education  and  old  age  pension  purposes.  Apart 
from  Government  affairs,  the  most  interesting  financial  feature 
of  the  year  has  been  the  final  discharge  by  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  of  its  obligations  in  connection  with  the  Assets  [Realisa- 
tion Board  and  its  consequent  release  from  all  statutory  restriction 
in  the  distribution  of  profits.  These  have  been  on  a  large  and 
expanding  scale  for  many  years,  and  the  directors  should  experi- 
ence no  difficulty  in  building  up  a  good  reserve  fund  while  making 
a  fair  distribution  to  shareholders.  An  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  has  just  been  paid. 

An  encouraging  note  of  hopefulness  with  regard  to  South 
African  affairs  was  struck  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander,  the  chairman 
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of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  in  his  speech  to  the  share- 
holders the  other  day.  "However  difficult  and  discouraging 
South  African  business  has  been  in  most  respects  during  the  last 
few  years,"  he  said,  "  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  believing 
that  we  are  at  length  within  sight  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  actual  production,  both  agricultural 
and  mineral,  South  Africa  is  said  by  observers  on  the  spot  to  be 
at  present  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  The  farming  industry, 
with  the  exception  of  wine-making,  is  in  a  satisfactory  state." 
Considering  the  sound  position  in  which  the  Bank  stands 
financially,  and  its  efficient  system  of  branches,  the  chairman 
seems  quite  justified  in  his  remark  that  the  institution  "is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  extend 
its  business  and  increase  its  profit  which  a  return  of  confidence 
will  naturally  create." 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPS  COLONY. 

4*  %  Bonds 
4^  1883  Inscribed  (*). 
4  %  1886         „ 
3*%  1886       „        (fl. 
3^1886        „        \t). 

690,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

100 
102 
100 
93 
81* 

% 
? 

15  Apr,—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4}  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  (t    .     . 
3ft        „        (t    .     . 
3%          „        (t    .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

103 
105 

94* 
80 

it 
1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%Guartd.  Stock  0). 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

93 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

663,000 

1954 

87 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Gape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

96 

4* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

92 

*& 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

86 

5 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

87o; 

4.11 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

94 

4  5^ 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

87* 

4T6 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

(»)  Ex  dividend. 
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Among  Crown  Colonies  seeking  to  raise  fresh  capital  is 
Mauritius,  which  is  asking  the  Imperial  Government's  sanction 
to  a  loan  of  £200,000  to  assist  the  sugar  industry. 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

STB 

I  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (*)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

108 

3^ 

15  Feb.—  15Aug, 

Do.  3%  ins,  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

86 

3f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

98 

sf 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

105 

3|3 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%ins.(*)      .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

94 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

95 

8| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

672,737 

1929-54f 

96$ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84cc 

3Tf 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£80i 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Egyptian  securities  are  still  kept  back  by  the  continued  strin- 
gency of  money  in  the  country.  But  the  underlying  prosperity 
must  begin  to  tell  sooner  or  later  and  prices  should  then  recover 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,682,600 

3 

100 

96 

3* 

,,        Unified  Debt  

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

100 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20J 

B| 

40  000 

18 

12* 

QQl 

64-4 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„              „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 

4 

5* 
10 

8 
9* 

5f 

»               »               »      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

M 

100 

82| 

«A 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

sharply.  Meanwhile,  those  who  are  prepared  to  exercise  patience 
can  pick  up  some  very  satisfactory  investments  at  low  prices. 
Some  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  table. 

TBUSTEE. 

December  20, 1907. 
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